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and  bright  domestic  virtues,  too  rare  alas !  among  artists  and 
men  of  genius. 

Spohr  was  a  man  devoted  to  his  art,  and  although  far 
from  wealthy,  often  sacrificed  his  time  —  which  to  him,  as 
to  most  of  us,  was  money  —  in  giving  gratuitous  instruction 
to  young  men  of  ability  too  poor  to  pay  for  lessons;  and  not 
unfrequently  has  he  unhesitatingly  dismissed  some  rich,  well- 
paying,  but  dull  scholar  to  make  way  for  a  poor  but  talented 
pupil,  in  hopes  of  thereby  benefitting  his  art  —  and  this  was 
his  sole  reward. 

Another  prominent  trait  in  Spohr^s  character  was  his 
childlike  simplicity,  combined  with  never -failing  good -nature 
and  an  inability  to  bear  malice.  Nor  did  the  many  unavoid- 
able trials  and  vexations  of  a  long  life  ever  permanently 
disturb  his  good  humour  or  sour  his  temper;  and  even  gross 
injustice  failed  to  do  more  than  temporarily  ruffle  the  calm 
serenity  of  his  soul.  Thus  he  passed  through  the  world,  an 
active  and  highly  useful  member  of  society,  beloved  and  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him,  till  in  process  of  time  he  went 
down  to  his  grave  full  of  years  and  honour. 

As  is  explained  in  the  text,  the  Autobiography  comes  to 
an  end  with  the  month  of  June  1838;  but  the  description  of 
the  life  and  doings  of  the  great  master  from  that  date  till  the 
time  of  his  death  was  continued  from  reliable  materials  fiir- 
nished  by  Mrs.  Spohr  and  other  members  of  the  family ;  so  that 
the  whole  forms  a  true  account  and  lively  picture  of  Spohr's 
earthly  career  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave. 

With  these  few  remarks  we  subnut  the  work  to  the  perusal 
and  kind  consideration  of  the  gentle  reader. 

London,  October  1864. 

THE  TRANSLATOR. 
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I.  10& 

Mj  father,  Carl  Heinrich  Spohr,  Doctor  of  Medecine,  afterwards 

Medical  Councillor,  was  the  son  of  a  Clergjrman  at  Wolters- 

haosen  in  the  district  of  Hildesheim.  He  married,  November  26, 

1782,    Ernestine   Henke,   daughter  of  the  Clergyman   of  the 

Aegrdian    church    of  Brunswick,    and  at   first    resided  with 

her  parents  at  the  parsonage'*').     I  was  the  eldest  child  of 

this    marriage,   and  was   bom  April   5,    1784.     Two   years 

later,  my  father  was  transferred  as  district  physician  to  Seesen. 

My  earliest  recollections  reach  back  to  that  removal;  for  the 

impresdon  made  upon  me  by  my  mother's  weeping,  after  having 

taken  leave  of  her  parents,  and  our  arrival  at  the  simple  and 

somewhat  rustic  house  at  Seesen,  have  remained  with  me  up  to 

the  present  time.     I  remember  also  the  smell  of  the  newly 

whitewashed  walls  striking  me  as  disagreeable,  and  even  now 

I  still  retain  an  uncommon  acuteness  and  sensibility  of  the 


In  Seesen  were  bom  my  four  brothers,  and  one  sister. 
My  parents  were  musical :  my  father  played  the  flute,  and  my 
Bother,  a  pupil  of  the  Conductor  Schtoaneberger  in  Brunswick, 
played  on  the  piano  with  great  ability,  and  sang  the  Italian 

*)  The  house  vb  still  standing,  and,  as  Number  7,  forms  the  comer 
ol  the  Aegydiao  churchyard  in  Monk  street.  For  several  years  it  has  been 
girnk  up  to  the  Military  musical  institution,  since  the  parish  was  abolished 
daring  the  Weetphalian  times. 
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bravuras  of  that  time.  As  they  practiced  music  very  often 
in  the  evening,  a  sense  and  love  for  the  art  was  early 
awakened  in  me.  Gifted  with  a  clear  soprano  voice,  I  at  first 
began  to  sing,  and  already  in  my  fourth  or  fifth  year  I  was 
able  to  sing  duets  with  my  mother  at  our  evening  music. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  my  father,  yielding  to  my  eagerly 
expressed  wish,  bought  me  a  violin  at  the  yearly  fair,  upon 
which  I  now  played  incessantly.  At  first  I  tried  to  pick  out 
the  melodies  I  had  been  used  to  sing,  and  was  more  than 
happy  when  my  mother  accompanied  me. 

Soon  after,  I  had  lessons  from  Herr  Riemetischneider,  and 
I  still  remember,  that,  after  the  first  lesson,  in  which  I  had 
learned  to  play  the  6r-sharp  accord  upon  all  four  strings, 
in  an  extasy  at  the  harmony,  I  hastened  into  the  kitchen  to 
my  mother,  and  arpeggiod  the  chord  to  her  so  incessantly 
that  she  was  obliged  to  drive  me  out.  When  I  had  learned 
the  fingering  of  the  violin  from  notes,  I  was  also  allowed  to 
practise  music  with  the  others  in  the  evening,  as  violinist,  and 
there  were  particularly  three  trios  by  Kalkbrenner,  for  piano, 
flute  and  violin,  which,  after  being  studied,  were  executed  in 
presence  of  our  circle  of  friends. 

About  the  year  1790  or  91  a  French  emigrant,  named 
Jh^four,  came  to  Seesen.  Although  an  amateur,  only,  he  was 
an  accomplished  violinist  and  violoncellist.  He  settled  there; 
and  being  supplied  with  free  board  by  the  more  wealthy 
inhabitants,  maintained  himself  by  giving  French  lessons. 
The  days  on  which  he  used  to  come  to  my  parents,  we  always 
practised  music,  and  I  still  remember  having  been  moved 
to  tears  the  first  time  I  heard  him  play.  I  now  gave  my 
parents  no  rest  until  I  had  lessons  from  him. 

Dt(/btir,  astonished  at  my  rapid  progress,  was  the  first 
to  persuade  my  parents  to  devote  me  entirely  to  music. 
My  father,  who  had  predestined  me  for  the  study  of  me- 
decine,  was  from  his  love  of  music  soon  brought  to  agree  to 
this;  but  he  had  a  hard  struggle  with  my  grandfather,  whose 
idea  of  a  Musician  was  limited  to  that  of  a  Tavern-fiddler  who 


\ 
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played  to  dancera.  Subsequently,  after  I  had  been  so  early 
appointed  Kammermusicus*)  in  Brunswick,  I  had  the  satisfaction 
to  induce  my  grandfather,  who  lovisd  me  very  much,  to  adopt 
a  higher  opinion  respecting  my  chosen  career  as  a  musical  artiste. 

It  was  while  I  took  lessons  from  M.  Dufour,  that  I  made 
my  first  attempts  at  composition,  but  without  yet  having  had 
any  instruction  in  harmony.  They  consisted  in  duets  for  two 
violins,  and  I  executed  them  with  my  teacher  at  our  musical 
H>irees;  astonishing  my  parents  with  them  in  the  highest  degree. 
To  this  day,  I  recollect  the  proud  feeling  of  being  already  able 
to  appear  before  the  friends  of  the  house  as  a  composer.  As 
a  reward,  I  received  from  my  parents  a  gala  dress,  consisting 
of  a  red  jacket  with  steel  buttons,  yellow  breeches,  and  laoed 
boots  with  tassels;  a  dress  for  which  I  had  long  prayed  in 
Tain.  The  duets,  which  my  father  has  carefully  preserved, 
are  indeed  incorrect  and  childish,  but  possess  a  certain  form 
and  a  flowing  melody. 

This  first  brilliant  success  in  composition,  so  inspired  me, 
that  from  this  time  I  devoted  nearly  every  hour  which  the 
school  allowed  me,  to  similar  attempts :  I  even  ventured  upon 
»  little  opera,  the  text  of  which  I  took  from  "  Weisse's  Kinder- 
freund.*'  It  may  be  mentioned  as  characteristic,  that,  I  began 
with  the  title-page,  and  first  of  all  painted  it  very  finely  with 
Indian  ink;  then  followed  the  overture,  then  a  chorus,  then 
an  air,  and  there  the  work  came  to  a  standstill.  As  I  had 
never  yet  seen  an  opera  performed,  I  took  the  model  for 
these  musical  pieces  from  Hitler's  operas  "Die  Jagd",  and 
"Lottehen  am  Ho/e",  of  which  my  mother  had  a  pianoforte 
arrangement,  and  which  she  had  often  sung  with  me  and  my 
tather.  But  I  soon  felt  that  I  needed  both  knowledge  and 
experience  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  I  therefore  set  to  work 
at  other  attempts.  In  this  however,  I  had  a  hard  struggle  with 
Dj  lather,  who  strongly  insisted  that  every  work  once  begun 
iiiovid  be  completed  before  another  was  commenced ;  and  only 


*)  M aaciao  in  the  Dooal  Orchestra,  or  Gonrt  Musiciao. 

1* 
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because  mj  father  was  convinced  that  I  was  uneqnal  to  so 
great  a  task,  was  an  exception  made  on  this  occasion;  but 
it  was  never  allowed  again.  To  this  severity  I  owe  my 
perseverance  in  working,  and  I  have  always  recollected  the 
paternal  precept. 

As  my  father  liked  to  superintend  the  labours  of  his  son, 
he  allowed  me  to  establish  myself  in  his  study,  not  being  at 
all  disturbed  by  the  humming  and  whistling  of  the  young 
composer.  When  I  had  written  down  anything  wrong,  which 
happened  frequently  enough,  and  was  obliged  to  scratch  it  out, 
my  father  heard  it  at  once,  and  would  say  half  angrily:  "Now 
the  stupid  boy  is  making  windows  again  I''  —  for  thus  he  de- 
signated the  marks  I  made  across  the  lines,  in  scratching  out. 
I  was  very  sensitive  to  this,  and  that  is  perhaps  the  reason 
why  I  acquired  early  the  habit  of  writing  off  a  clean  score 
without  erasing  anything. 

Since  it  was  now  determined,  on  the  advice  of  Dufour, 
that  I  should  devote  myself  entirely  to  music;  Dufaur  insisted 
that  I  should  be  sent  to  Brunswick  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
better  lessons,  particularly  in  theory.  This  could  not  take 
place  till  I  was  confirmed.  According  to  a  law  strictly  ob- 
served in  the  Dutchy  of  Brunswick,  confirmation  could  not 
take  place  before  the  age  of  fourteen;  in  order  therefore  to 
lose  no  time,  I  was  sent  to  my  grandfather  in  the  district  of 
Hildesheim,  where  it  was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  clergy^ 
man  as  to  when  the  children  could  be  admitted  to  confirmation. 
Here,  during  the  winter,  I  had  lessons  from  my  clever  grand- 
father, both  in  religion,  and  other  things;  but  music- 
lessons  were  not  attended  to,  for  neither  my  grandfather  nor 
my  uncles  understood  anything  about  it.  I  was  therefore 
obliged  to  walk  twice  a  week  to  Alefeld  with  my  violin, 
to  take  lessons  from  the  precentor  there.  Tedious  as  were 
these  journeys,  owing  to  the  frequent  severity  of  the  winter 
weather,  I  was  always  pleased  with  them,  chiefly,  indeed,  be- 
cause I  felt  that  I  was  above  my  teacher,  and  often  brought  him 
into  difficulties  by  my  fluent  reading  of  the  notes;  and  besides. 
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I  had  not  nnfreqnently  the  secret  triumph  of  seeing  him 
broQght  to  a  standstill. 

Half  way  to  Alefeld,  stood  a  solitary  mill.  I  once  entered 
there  during  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  and  gained  the  good 
vill  of  the  miller's  wife  to  snch  a  degree,  that  from  that  time 
I  was  obliged  to  call  every  day  I  passed  by,  and  was  treated 
with  coffee,  cakes  and  fruit;  for  which  I  used  to  improvise 
something  upon  my  violin  by  Way  of  thanks.  I  still  remember 
haTing  once  so  completely  ravished  her  by  playing  Wranitaky's 
rariatious  upon  *'Du  hist  liederlich'^  into  which  all  the  juggles 
with  which  Pagofiini  afterwards  enchanted  the  world  were 
introduced,  that  she  would  not  let  me  leave  her  during  the 
*hole  day. 

Soon  after  returning  from  Woltershausen ,  I  was  sent  to 
Brunswick,  where  I  was  received  into  the  house  of  the  rich 
;nngerbread-baker  Miehaelis,  as  one  of  his  own  children,  and 
treated  with  kindness  by  all  the  members  of  the  family;  my 
fiither  had  been  their  physician  and  had  cured  Michaelis*  wife 
of  a  dropsy. 

I  commenced  my  musical  and  other  studies  with  eagerness. 
I  received  instruction  on  the  Violin  from  Kammermusi<:ti8  Ku- 
f'-^h,  a  well  grounded  and  amiable  teacher,  to  whom  I  owe  much. 
Lpss  friendly  was  my  instructor  in  harmony  and  counterpoint,  an 
old  organist  named  Hartung;  and  I  still  remember  how  severely 
he  cmce  rebuked  me,  when,  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
'»^sons,  I  showed  him  a  composition  of  my  own.  "There  is  time 
<niough  for  that,"  said  he ,  "you  must  learn  something  first." 
Bttt  after  some  months  he  himself  encouraged  me  to  make 
trials  in  composition:  he  corrected  me,  however,  so  merci- 
1^7,  and  scratched  out  so  many  ideas  which  to  me  appeared 
"iQblime,  that  I  lost  all  desire  to  show  him  anything  further. 
Not  long  afterwards,  our  lessons  were  brought  to  a  close  by 
die  iU  health  of  the  old  man;  and  these  were  the  only 
l^^ons  in  theory,  I  ever  had.  I  was  now  obliged  to  seek 
^or  instruction  in  theoretical  works.  But  the  reading  of 
good  scores  was  of  special   advantage  to  me;    these  I  ob- 
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tained  from  the  Theatrical  library  through  the  interest  of 
my  teacher  Kunisch,  In  this  manner  I  soon  learned  to  write 
harmony  correctly;  and  I  now  ventured  for  the  first  time 
to  appear  publicly  in  Brunswick  with  a  composition  for  the 
▼iolin.  This  took  place  in  the  School-concert  of  the  KatharineiP' 
Sehule,  which  I  attended  as  a  Seeundaner.  These  concerts  were 
instituted  by  the  Prefect  for  the  practice  of  the  School-choir ; 
but  from  several  members  of  the  Hof-Kapelle,  the  Town  mu- 
sicians, and  accomplished  amateurs  taking  part  in  them,  they 
became  so  important,  that  greater  works  could  always  be  exe- 
cuted, such  as  Cantatas,  Symphonies,  and  instrumental  Con- 
certos. From  this  time  everything  was  studied  very  exactly, 
and  the  performances,  which  were  held  in  the  tolerably  large 
saloon  of  the  head  class,  soon  became  so  celebrated,  that 
it  enabled  a  trifling  entrance  money  to  be  diarged  to  defray  the 
expenses.  At  one  of  these  concerts  I  thus  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  my  native-town,  and  achieved  so  much  success 
that  I  was  invited  to  assist  at  the  Subscription  concerts  at 
the  Detdsches  HauSy  and  received  the  usual  remuneration. 
This  first  payment  which  I  earned  as  an  artist  made  me  very 
happy,  nor  have  I  forgotten  the  proud  feeling  with  which  I 
announced  it  to  my  parents.  I  now  frequently  played  solos 
at  the  subscription  concerts,  and  generally  some  of  my  own 
compositions.  I  was  also  allowed  to  play  in  the  Orchestra  of 
the  Theatre  for  my  own  practice,  and,  thereby,  became  fami- 
liar with  much  good  music. 

At  this  time,  still  possessing  my  clear,  high  soprano  Toice, 
it  gave  me  much  pleasure  also  to  join  the  School  chorus  in 
its  perambulations  through  the  town.  The  leader,  who  since 
then  has  become  celebrated  as  the  Bass  singer,  Strohmeyery 
gave  the  soprano  solos  to  me  very  readily,  from  my  being 
able  to  sing  them  without  fault  at  sight. 

My  teacher  Kunisch,  who  interested  himself  for  me  in 
a  paternal  manner,  now  insisted  that  I  should  take  lessons 
of  the  Concert -Director  Maucourt,  the  best  violinist  of  the 
Biruniwick  orchestra.    My  father  agreed  readily,  although  it 
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wms  mndi  against  his  grain  to  pay  the  higher  charge  for  this 
instmctioii;  and  the  more  so,  as  I  had  been  obliged  to 
If^are  Michaelis*  honse  from  his  inability  to  give  me  up  a 
special  apartment,  and  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
play  and  compose  quietly  in  the  same  room  with  the  children 
of  the  house.  A  further  consequence  of  this  change  of  dwelling 
VIS,  that  my  father  was  obliged  to  arrange  with  his  former 
iquaintaiices  about  my  haTiug  free  board ;  this  mtss  very  gall-^ 
iDg  to  his  ambitious  son.  Nevertheless  I  was  treated  in  a  friendly 
way  by  all  these  people,  and  thus  the  humiliating  feeling  of  my 
position  was  soon  dissipated.  I  now,  with  another  Secundaners 
inhabited  a  room  in  the  house  of  the  organist  Burger;  here 
however  I  could  practise  and  compose  undisturbed,  for  our 
landlord,  who  interested  himself  in  my  musical  studies,  placed 
bis  music  room  and  pianoforte  at  my  disposal. 

With  M.  MauamrVs  instruction ,  I  progressed  more  and 
more  towards  becoming  (for  my  age)  an  excellent  solo  player: 
ukd  after  the  lapse  of  about  a  year,  as  my  father  was  un- 
able to  defray  the  great  expense  of  my  living  in  Brunswick, 
on  account  of  the  growing  up  of  his  other  children,  he  con* 
sidered  me  to  have  made  progress  enough  to  enable  me  to  try 
my  lack  in  the  world  as  a  travelling  ** Artiste'*  He  determined 
therefore  to  send  me  first  to  Hamburgh,  where  he  had  acquaint- 
iDces  to  whom  he  could  give  me  letters  of  recommendation. 

Accustomed  to  obey  my  father  in  evei*ything,  and  well 
di^>osed  to  consider  myself  a  shining  light,  I  had  no  objection 
to  this.  If  it  appear  hazardous  in  the  extreme  to  send  a  boy 
of  fourteen  into  the  world,  left  entirely  to  himself,  and  trust 
ererTthing  to  fortune,  its  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  char* 
icter  and  life-experience  of  my  father.  Bold  and  enterprising 
in  the  highest  degree,  he  also  had  already  emancipated  himself 
in  his  sixteenth  year.  In  order  to  escape  punishment  at  school, 
he  had  nm  away  from  Hildesheim,  and  supported  himself 
most  precariously  in  Hamburgh,  first  as  a  teacher  of  languages, 
and  afterwards,  by  giving  lessons  in  the  Busching  Commercial 
schooL  He  then  attended  several  Universities,  struggling  through 
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great  privations  by  help  of  his  enterprising  spirit  and  unwearying 
activity;  and,  at  last,  without  any  help  from  home;  after  a  most 
adventurous  youth,  succeeded  in  estabUshing  himself  in  practice 
as  a  physician  in  Brunswick.  He  found  it  therefore  very  natural 
that  his  son  should  try  the  same  course,  although  my  mother 
shook  her  head  thoughtfully  at  it.  Scantily  provided  with  money 
for  the  journey,  but  furnished  with  much  good  advice,  I  was  sent 
by  the  mail  to  Hamburgh.  Still,  filled  with  the  lively  impression 
made  upon  me  by  the  crowded  Commercial  City,  and  the  ships, 
now  seen  for  the  first  time,  I  went,  full  of  hope  and  in  high  spirits, 
to  Professor  Busehwg,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  fr<Hn 
my  father.  But  how  soon  were  those  hopes  to  be  destroyed !  The 
Professor,  after  he  had  read  the  letter  with  increasing  astouish^ 
ment,  exclaimed:  ''Your  father  is  then  still,  the  same  as  ever! 
What  madness  to  send  a  boy  into  the  world  trusting  merely  to 
good  luckr*  He  then  explained  to  me,  that,  in  order  to  arrange 
a  concert  in  Hamburgh^  one  must  either  possess  a  well  known 
name,  or  at  least,  the  means  to  bear  the  great  expenses  it  would 
entail.  But,  that  in  summer,  when  all  the  rich  people  were 
at  their  country  seats,  such  an  undertaking  would  be  quite 
impossible.  Completely  down  c-ast  by  this  explanation,  I  could 
not  answer  a  single  word,  and  was  hardly  able  to  repress  my 
tears.  I  took  leave  in  silence,  and  hastened  to  my  lodging  full 
of  despair,  without  thinking  of  delivering  the  other  letters  of 
recommendation.  Here^  upon  thinking  over  my  situation,  the 
certainty  that  my  money  would  hardly  suffice  for  a  couple  of  days, 
terrified  me  to  such  a  degree,  that,  in  thought,  I  already  saw 
myself  in  the  claws  of  the  crimps  of  whom  my  father  had 
drawn  a  warning  picture.  I  made  up  my  mind  at  once, 
packed  up  my  violin  and  other  things  again,  sent  them  to 
Brunswick  by  the  mail,  paid  my  bill,  and  with  the  scanty  re- 
mainder of  my  money,  which  might  perhaps  suffice  to  my 
subsistence,  I  set  out  on  foot,  on  my  return  to  Brunswick. 

Some  miles  from  the  town,  calmer  reflection  brought  re* 
gret  for  this  overhaste;  but  it  was  too  late;  had  it  not  been 
so,  I  would  have  turned  back.    I  said  to  myself  that  it  was 
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foolish  not  at  least  to  have  deliyered  the  other  letters  first. 
They  might  perhaps  have  procured  for  me  the  aquaintaixce  of 
M>me  mosical  person  who  woald  have  appreciated  my  talent^  and 
have  procured  some  information  how  arrangements  might  have 
been  made  for  a  Concert.  To  this  was  added  the  humiliating 
thought  that  my  father  who  had  been  so  enterprising  him- 
self, would  iqibraid  me  as  childish,  cowardly  and  thoughtless 
Thus,  saddened  to  the  depth  of  my  soul,  I  wandered  farther, 
thinking  continually  how  I  might  avoid  the  humiliation  of 
returning  to  my  paternal  home  without  having  effected  any- 
thing whatever. 

At  last,  the  idea  struck  me  of  addressing  myself  to  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  to  solicit  from  him  the  means  to  carry 
on  my  studies.  I  knew  that  the  duke  had  earlier  played  the 
rioUn  himself,  and  I  therefore  hoped  that  he  would  recognise 
mj  talent.  When  (thought  I)  he  has  heard  me  play  but  one 
of  my  concertos,  my  fortune  is  made.  With  newly  awakened 
roarage  I  now  journeyed  onward,  and  got  over  the  rest  of 
the  road  in  the  most  cheerful  disposition  of  mind. 

Scarcely  arrived  in  Brunswick,  I  concocted  a  petition  to 
the  Duke,  in  which  I  laid  before  him  my  whole  situation, 
.  ending  with  the  request  either  for  aid  towards  improving  my- 
"^If,  or,  for  a  situation  in  the  ducal  orchestra.  As  I  knew 
that  the  Duke  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  every  morning  in 
the  park  of  the  Palace,  I  sought  him  there  with  my  petition 
in  my  pocket,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  it  ac- 
cepted hj  him.  After  having  glanced  over  it  and  asked  me 
Mme  questions  about  my  parents  and  former  Instructors,  which 
1  fearlessly  answered,  he  enquired  who  had  worded  the  pe- 
tition. *'Well,  who  but  I  myself?  I  need  no  help  for  that," 
WIS  my  reply,  half  offended  at  the  doubt  as  to  my  ability.  The 
Duke  smiled  and  said :  ^'Well,  come  to  the  palace  to-morrow 
It  eleven;  we  will  then  speak  further  about  your  request." 
Who  so  happy  as  I!  Punctually  at  eleven  I  presented  my- 
^U  before  the  groom  of  the  chambers  and  requested  to  be  an- 
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nounced  to  the  Dnke.  '*Aiid  who  may  J?r*)  be?*  snio'led  the 
groom  to  me  in  nnfriendly  tone.  "I  am  no\Br.  I  am  here  by 
the  Dnke's  command,  and  Er  has  to  annoonce  me",  was  my 
indignant  reply.  The  groom  went  to  announce  me,  and  before 
my  excitement  had  subsided  I  was  introduced.  My  first  word  to 
the  Duke  was  therefore,  "Your  Serene  Highness!  your  servant 
calls  me  ^Er'';  I  must  earnestly  remonstrate  against  that."  The 
duke  laughed  aloud,  and  said:  "Come,  calm  yourself;  he  wiU  not 
do  it  again".  Then,  after  haying  put  several  questions  to  me  to 
which  I  gave  the  most  unembarrassed  answers,  he  said:  "I  have 
enquired  about  your  abilities  from  your  last  teacher  MauCourt^ 
and  am  now  desirous  to  hear  you  play  one  of  your  own  com- 
positions ;  this  can  take  place  at  the  next  concert  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Duchess.  I  will  have  it  intimated  to  the  dii^ector 
Schwaneberger.^^ 

In  most  happy  mood  I  left  the  Palace,  hastened  to  my 
lodging,  and  prepared  myself  for  the  concert  in  the  most  care- 
Ail  manner. 

The  Court  concerts  in  the  apartments  of  the  duchess  took 
place  once  a  week,  and  were  most  disagreeable  to  the  musicians 
of  the  Ducal  Orchestra:  for,  according  to  the  then  prevailing 
custom,  cards  were  played  during  the  music.  In  order  not  to 
be  disturbed,  the  Duchess  had  ordered  the  orchestra,  always 
to  play  piano.  The  leader  therefore  left  out  the  trumpets 
and  kettle  drums ,  and  insisted  strongly  that  no  forte  should 
1)6  played  in  its  full  strength.  As  this  was  not  always  to 
be  avoided  in  Symphonies,  however  softly  the  band  might 
play,  the  Duchess  (ordered  a  thick  carpet  to  be  spread  out 
under  the  orchestra,  in  order  to  deaden  the  sound.  One  heard 
therefore  the  words  "I  play",  "I  stand"  and  so  forth,  much 
louder  than  the  music. 

However,  the  evening  on  which  I  played  there  for  the 
first  time,  the  card  tables  and  carpet  had  disappeared;   the 

*)  Er,  or  he,  used  in  this  mode  of  address,  is  a  oontemptuoas  style 
of  expression  in  the  German  language ,  which  has  its  equivalent  only  in 
the  English  word  feUlaw,  used  in  a  mde  sense. 
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orcheBtni,  informed  that  the  Duke  would  be  present,  had  well 
pitpared  themselyes,  and  the  music  went  on  excellently.  As 
1  then  still  appeared  without  any  timidity,  and  well  knew  that 
IDT  whole  future  fate  depended  upon  the  success  of  that  day,  I 
pUjed  with  real  inspiration;  and  must  have  surpassed  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  Duke,  for  he,  eren  while  I  was  playing,  cried 
repeatedly  ^'bravo*'.  After  I  had  finished,  he  came  to  me,  patted 
me  on  the  shoidderf  and  said,  *^The  talent  is  there ;  I  will  take 
(^re  of  you.  Come  to  me  to*morrow.''  In  an  extasy  of  delight 
I  returned  to  my  lodging ,  wrote  immediately  to  my  parents 
of  my  good  fortune,  and  could  get  no  deep  for  a  long  time, 
b^m  excitement  and  joy. 

The  next  day,  the  Duke  said  to  me,  ^^ there  is  a  place  va- 
cant in  the  orchestra,  I  will  give  it  to  you.  Be  diligent  and 
WiaTe  well.  If  after  some  years  you  have  made  good  pro- 
grefes,  I  will  send  you  to  some  great  master;  for  here  you  have 
DO  great  model  to  follow!"  This  last  speech  filled  me  with 
i^nishment,  for  till  then  I  had  considered  the  playing  of  my 
Ifi^mctor  Maueourt^  as  the  utmost  that  could  be  attained. 

In  this  manner,  in  the  b^inning  of  my  fifteenth  year  I  was 
^pobted  Kammermusicus.  The  Rescript  of  my  appointment 
vhich  was  drawn  up  later,  is  dated  August  2"*^,  1799.  Although 
the  salary  was  only  100  thalers,  yet  by  great  economy,  and  with 
the  help  of  other  trifling  earnings,  it  sufficed  tome;  and  I  did  not 
DOW  Afed  any  fiirther  help  from  home.  Nay,  I  was  even  happy 
<!QOiigh  to  be  enabled  to  render  the  education  of  the  other  children 
^a«ier  far  my  parents,  by  taking  my  brother  Ferdinandj  who  was 
^t  years  younger  than  I,  and  who  showed  an  inclination  and 
^ent  for  music,  to  live  with  me,  and  give  him  my  assistance 
to  become  an  artist. 

From  this  time,  the  yoxmg  Kammemmsicus  was  in  full  ac- 
tinty.  His  duties  consisted  in  playing  at  the  Court -concerts 
ttd  in  the  Theatre,  for  which  latter,  a  French  operatic  and 
<inmiatic  company  had  been  engaged  shortly  before.  I  there- 
^  became  earlier  acquainted  with  the  French  dramatical 
i&Q»c  than  with  the  German;  and  this  was  not  without  in- 
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fluence  upon  the  tendency  of  my  tastef,  and  upon  my  compo- 
sitions of  that  time.  At  last,  during  the  two  fairs,  a  German 
operatic  company  from  Magdeburgh  was  also  engaged,  and  the 
grandeur  of  Mozart* s  operatic  music  burst  upon  me.  MoBori 
now  became  for  my  life  time  my  ideal  and  model.  Even  now 
I  well  remember  the  transport  and  dreamy  enchantment  with 
which  I  heard  for  the  first  time,  Uie  "Zauherflote^^  and  **Ihn 
Juan**;  and  that  I  had  no  rest  until  I  had  got  the  scores  lent 
to  me,  and  had  brooded  over  them  half  the  night  long. 

Neither  did  I  fail  to  be  present  at  all  the  other  musical 
parties  in  the  town:  I  was  a  member  of  all  the  quartetto  circles. 
In  one  of  these  which  had  been  formed  by  two  of  the  singers 
of  the  French  opera,  who  played  the  violin,  I  heard  for  the 
first  time  the  quartettos  of  Beethoven,  and  from  that  time  raved 
no  less  about  them  than  I  had  before  done  about  those  of  Haydn 
and  Moeart.  With  such  constant  practice,  my  playing  and 
taste  could  not  fail  to  become  more  and  more  cultivated.  Tlie 
presence  of  two  foreign  violinists  who  at  this  time  visited  Bruns- 
wick, produced  alsa-a  fiivourable  influence  upon  me.  These  were 
Seidler,  and  the  boy  Pixis.  The  formei*  impressed  me  by  his 
beautiful  tone  and  his  pure  playing,  the  latter  by  his  execution, 
which  for  his  years,  was  extraordinary. 

I  very  often  played  in  private  parties,  with  the  brothers 
Pixis,  and  in  their  second  public  concert  I  performed  in  a 
double  concerto,  by  Pleyel  the  violinist.  After  such  encou* 
ragement  I  always  studied  with  redoubled  diligence.  The  duke, 
who  did  not  lose  sight  of  me,  had  allowed  me  to  inform  him 
whenever  I  intended  to  execute  a  new  composition  at  the  Court 
concerts,  and  he  was  sometimes  present,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  the  duchess,  who  was  thus  disturbed  in  her  party 
at  Ombre.  One  day  when  the  duke  was  not  there,  and  for  that 
reason  nobody  was  listening  to  the  music;  the  prohibition  re- 
garding the  forte  being  renewed,  and  the  dreadfid  carpet  again 
spread,  I  tried  a  new  concerto  of  my  own.  I  can  only  call  these 
performances  rehearsals,  because  no  preparation  was  ever  made 
beforehand,  excepting  on  the  days  upon  which  we  knew  that  the 
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dnke  wodd  be  present.  Engrossed  with  mj  work  which,  I  heard 
for  the  first  time  with  the  orchestra,  I  quite  forgot  the  pro- 
hibition, and  played  with  all  the  vigour  and  fire  of  inspiration; 
v>  that  I  eren  carried  away  the  orchestra  with  me.  Suddenly, 
in  the  middle  of  the  solo,  my  arm  was  seized  by  a  lackey,  who 
whispered  to  me,  ^'Her  Highness  sends  me  to  tell  you  that 
joa  are  not  to  scrape  away  so  furiously/'  Enraged  at  this 
intemiption  I  played,  if  possible,  yet  more  loudly;  but  was 
afterwards  obliged  to  put  up  with  a  rebuke  from  the  Marshal 
uf  the  Court. 

The  Duke,  to  whom  I  complained  the  next  day;  laughed 
lieartily :  but  on  this  occasion  he  at  the  same  time  adverted  to  his 
former  promi&e,  and  told  me  to  choose  a  teacher  at  once  from 
among  the  great  Violinists  of  the  day.  Without  hesitation  I 
iiamed  Fio#/f,  and  the  duke  approved  of  the  choice.  He  was 
immediately  written  to,  to  London,  where  he  resided  at  the  time. 
Alas!  He  refiised  the  request:  he  wrote  word  that  "he  had  be- 
come a  wine  merchant,"  —  "occupied  himself  but  seldom  with 
music,  and  therefore  could  not  receive  any  pupils"*). 

Next  to  Viotti,  Ferdinand  Eckj  in  Paris  was  at  that  time 
the  most  celebrated  violinist.  He  was  therefore  next  applied  to. 
But  he  also,  would  take  no  pupils.  A  short  time  before,  when 
engaged  in  the  Court  orchestra  at  Munich,  he  had  eloped  with 
&  rich  cotmtess;  had  married  her  in  Switzerland,  and  now  led 
u  affluent  life,  partly  in  Paris,  and  partly  upon  an  estate  near 
)iaacy  which  had  been  bought  with  the  fortune  of  the  coimtess. 
He,  however,  proposed  Ins  younger  brother  and  pupil,  Francis 
ick,  as  master.  As  he  was  at  that  time  travelling  through 
Germany,  and  had  appeared  with  great  success  at  Berlin,  he 
was  written  to;  and,  in  case  of  Ids  accepting  the  proposition. 


*)  It  is  ralated  of  Viotti  (the  father  of  Modern  Violin-Playing)  when 
tiiQt  eatabliahed  in  London  as  a  Wine -merchant,  that^  a  Nobleman  who 
M  previomly  been  a  great  admirer  and  patron  of  his  talent,  rebuked 
^  for  having  abandoned  his  art  to  become  a  dealer  in  Wine  1  "My  dear 
Sir''  replied  Viotti,  ''I  have  done  so,  simply  because  I  find  that  the 
Eqgiisb  like  Wina  better  than  Music!'' 
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inrited  to  Brunswick.  Edc  came ;  played  at  Court,  arid  jdeaaed 
the  Duke  greatly.  As  however  he  was  aboui^  to  start  for^e  - 
tersburgh  upon  an  artistic  tour,  I  was  sent  with  him  as  a  pupil 
for  a  year;  and  it  was  settled  that  I  should  bear  half  the  ex:* 
penses  of  the  journey:  and  that  J?db,  at  the  end  of  the  instruct 
tion  should  receive  a  suitable  reward  from  the  Duke.  A  diarjr 
of  this  journey  exists,  which  from  some  extracts  may  perhaps 
be  of  interest.  It  commences  a  few  days  before  our  departure 
(which  took  place  April  24,  1802),  in  the  follo¥nng  childisk 
manner;  nothwithstanding  I  was  already  a  youth  of  eighteen. 

"The  Leaye- taking/' 

„To  the  most  sorrowful  hours  of  Ufe,  belong  those  of  leave 
taking  from  loving  parents,  and  tried  friends.  Not  even  the  pro- 
spect of  an  agreeable  and  profitable  journey  can  brighten  them ; 
time  only,  and  the  hope  of  a  speedy  .meeting  again,  can 
assuage  their  pain.  From  these  also  do  I  expect  relief  on 
recommencing  my  musical  tour.  Farewell,  therefore,  parents  and 
friends!  The  remembrance  of  the  many  happy  hours  enjoyed 
with  you  will  always  accompany  me." 

We  first  went  to  Hamburgh,  where  Eck  intended  giving 
concerts.  I  regarded  this  town  again,  from  which  I  had  fled 
some  years  ago  so  Ml  of  despair,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
self-satisfaction  and  content.   . 

After  JEck  had  delivered  his  letters  of  recommendation,  the 
lessons  began.  Concerning  these,  the  following  is  written  in 
my  diary: 

^This  morning,  April  30,  Herr  Eck  commenced  my  lessons. 
But  alaa!  how  was  I  humiliated!  I,  who  imagined  mjrself  one  of 
the  first  virtuosi  of  Germany,  could  not  play  one  single  bar 
to  his  satisfaction;  but  was  obliged  to  repeat  it  ten  times  at 
least,  in  order  in  some  degree  to  gain  his  approbation.  My 
bow-ing  particidarly  displeased  him,  to  alter  which,  I  now 
also  see  is  very  necessary.  At  first  it  will  of  course  be  difficult 
for  me;  but  at  last,  convinced  of  the  great  advantage  of  the 
change,  I  hope  to  accomplish  it.'* 
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The  diary  now  describes  eyerythiog  that  the  travello^  saw 
uid  heard.  Attractiye  as  these  were  to  me,  yet  I  did  not 
neglect  my  musical  studies  for  them.  The  forenoon,  which  in 
Uambvrgh  lasts  till  three  o'clock,  was  devoted  entirely  to 
{ttuctiaiiig  what  Eck  gave  me.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
exfireased  himself  fayourably  as  to  my  process.  Already  on 
Hay  10,  I  wrote: 

^Herr  Eck  begins  to  be  more  satisfied  with  my  playing,  and 
▼as  kind  euoogh  to  assure  me  yesterday  that  I  was  now  able 
to  play  the  concerto  1  had  studied  under  him,  without  feuilt." 

The  intenrab  between  practising,  I  employed  in  painting. 
FnHD  my  earliest  youth  I  had  applied  myself  to  drawing  and 
painting  in  water  colours,  and  had  attained  some  proficiency 
vithout  ever  haying  had  any  good  instruction.  Yes,  I  had  even 
in-idlated  for  some  time,  as  to  which  of  the  two  arts,  music  or 
painting,  I  sliould  choose  for  my  profession.  I  now  made  my 
lir^t  attempt  at  portrait  painting.     The  12^*"  &i  May  I  wrote: 

'*0n  Sunday  I  commenced  a  miniature  which  I  finished 
tills  forenoon.  I  tried  to  paint  myself,  and  am  quite  sa- 
li^ned  with  the  result.  This,  and  playing  on  the  violin  have 
occapied  me  so  fully,  that  I  have  not  left  the  house  for  four 
days.  I  sent  this  picture  to  my  parents,  and  then  commenced 
painting  Uerr  Eck,  who  was  patient  enough  to  sit  to  me.'^ 

It  is  now  time  to  mention  that  the  young  artist,  from  his 
eariiest  yonth,  was  very  susceptible  to  female  beauty,  and  already 
«hen  a  boy  fell  in  love  with  every  beautiful  woman.  It  is 
therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  the  diary  of  the  youth 
oi  eighteen  contains  many  pages  of  the  outpourings  of  the  emo- 
tions of  his  heart.  But  there  is  great  comicality  in  the  earnest* 
wr-A  with  which  these  fleeting  inclinations  are  spoken  of. 

In  Hamburgh  it  was  a  Miss  LiUgens^  the  daughter  of  a 
Basic  master,  who  particularly  won  my  heart.  After  a  visit 
paid  to  the  father,  I  wrote  the  following: 

'*Hi8  eldest  daughter,  a  girl  of  thirteen,  a  very  fine,  in- 
iKicent  creature,  pleased  me  particularly  by  her  agreable  and 
Bodest  demeanour.     She  is  very  beautifiil,  has  hair  that  curls 
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naturally,  yery  lively  brown  eyes,  and  a  neck  of  daasling  white- 
ness. Her  father,  whose  hobby  is  counterpoint  and  harmony, 
entertained  me  continually  with  the  resolution  and  combination 
of  the  chords ;  finding  in  me  the  most  patient  listener  to  his  ser- 
mon, while  I  would  much  have  greatly  preferred  to  speak  with 
his  amiable  daughter  about  the  combination  of  hearts  and  lips.'' 

In  order  to  a  more  frequent  near  approach,  I  asked  per- 
mission to  take  her  likeness,  which  was  willingly  granted.  But 
before  the  sittings  commenced,  I  was  warned  by  Herr  Eck, 
whom  oddly  enough  I  had  made  my  confidant,  that  she  was  a  co- 
quette, and  unworthy  of  my  regard.  At  first  I  could  hot  believe 
that  a  girl  of  thirteen  could  already  be  a  coquette,  but  after 
the  first  sitting,  I  became  of  the  same  opinion,  and  wrote  ihe 
following  remarks: 

^'Henrietta  begged  me  to  take  her  portrait  in  the  dress 
which  she  wore,  assuring  me  that  she  had  chosen  it  expressly; 
for  her  other  dresses  were  not  cut  low  enou^,  and  covered  her 
neck  too  much.  I  was  astonished  at  her  vanity;  and  the  sight 
of  this  charming  neck  which  otherwise  would  have  enchanted  me 
now  saddened  me;  being  convinced  that  she  was  already  in- 
fected by  the  vanity  afid  shamelessness  of  the  Hamburgh 
ladies.  While  I  painted,  she. chatted  with  her  cousm,  (an  u^j 
but  vain  girl,)  of  nothing  but  the  dress  she  intended  wearing 
at  the  ball  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  following  evening. 
Quite  vexed,  I  returned  home,  and  wished  that  we  might  now 
leave  as  soon  as  possible,  for  Hamburgh  began  to  displease 
me  more  and  more.  My  sociable  heart,  which  could  so  will- 
ingly attach  itself  to  any  one,  finds  here  nobody.  In  this  girl, 
I  thought  to  have  found  s6mething  oti  which  to  set  my  af- 
fections;  but  I  see  I  am  again  deceived.  I  had  intended  mak- 
ing a  copy  of  this  portrait  for  myself;  but  I  am  stiU  too 
much  embittered  against  her  to  be  able  to  do  so.  Neither  have 
I  now  any  wish  to  go  to  the  ball.'* 

But  two  days  afterwards  I  wrote,  'This  forenoon  I  worked 
diligently  at  Miss  iMgens'  portrait  —  and  began  also  a  copy 
of  it  for  myself.    After  dinner  I  went  to  her Henrietta 
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received    me    with    reproaches    for  not   having    been    at    the 

ball To-day,  she  was  so  modestly  dressed,  and  spoke  so 

rf^a^iiably,  that  I  occupied  myself  more  with  her  than  with  my 
pointing,  which  was  the  cause  of  my  not  quite  finishing  it.  It 
i>  really  a  thousand  pities  that  this  girl  with  so  much  talent 
and  good  sense,  lives  in  such  vulgar  society,  and  is  there- 
by led  away  into  the  follies  of  Hamburgh." 

With  the  presentation  of  the  portrait,  and  our  departure, 
which  took  place  immediately  after;  this  Uttle  romance,  that 
never  came  to  a  declaration,  terminates. 

With  respect  to  the  point  I  had  at  that  time  reached  in 
mr  art,  and  my  views  of  the  latter,  my  diary  shews  proofs 
at  every  page,  of  my  opinion  of  what  I  heard  in  Hamburgh. 
Without  doubt  those  judgments  are  pronounced  with  the  naive 
avxurance  that  belongs  to  youth,  and  require  without  a  doubt 
m:\ny  modifications,  if  these  were  possible  after  the  lapse  of  so 
l«'n^  a  time.  The  opinion  about  Operas,  and  their  performance, 
m;iT  be  well  passed  over,  for  those  works  have  for  the  niost 
f«rt,  disappeared  from  the  repertoire,  and  the  singers,  also, 
have  passed  away. 

But  respecting  other  matters,  as  well  as  those  of  my  In- 
structor, the  following  incidents  may  be  mentioned. 

"May  5.    To-day  we  were  invited  to  dinner  by  Herr  KieJc- 

hijctTj  and  there  met  Dussek  and  some  other  musicians.     This 

was  very  agreeable  to  me,  as  I  had  long  earnestly  wished  to 

h^-ar  Dttssek  play.    Herr  Kiekhaver  and  his  wife  are  very  kind 

people,  and  in  their  house  good  taste  is  combined  with  splen- 

<l'>ur.   The  conversation  at  tabl^,  was  almost  always  in  French. 

Ai^  I  am  not  well  versed  in  that  language  I  could  take  but 

Uttle  part    in  it.     But,    I  took    aU  the  more  in  the  music 

which  followed.      Herr   Eck,    began  vnth   a    quartett  of  his 

<»wn  composition,  and  enchanted  all  the  listeners.     Then  Herr 

D^^$ek  played  a  sonata  for  the  piano,  of  his  own  composition, 

which  however  did  not  seem  to  please  particularly.    Now  foU- 

'^wed  a  second  quartett  by  Herr  Eck,  which  so  delighted  Herr 

I>fissei,  that  he  enthusiastially  embraced  him.     In  conclusion, 

^POHR,  Antobiographr.    I.  2 
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Herr  Dussek  played  a  new  quintett  be  had  composed  in  Ham- 
burgh, which  was  praised  to  the  skies.  However,  it  did  not 
entirely  please  me;  for,  despite  the  numerous  modulations,  it 
became  tedious  towards  the  end,  and  the  worst  was,  that  it 
had  neither  form  nor  rythm,  and  the  end  could  quite  as  weU 
have  been  made  the  beginning  as  not/' 

At  a  musical  party  at  M.  ThomtavCs  country  house,  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  Fraulein  Grundy  at  that  time  the  most 
esteemed  singer  of  Hamburgh.  My  diary  speaks  of  her  with 
great  enthusiasm.    Among  other  remarks: 

"At  first,   the  conversation  was  very  vapourous;  for  the 
merchants  spoke  of  nothing  but  the  contrary  winds  that  pre- 
vented   their    sliips    entering  the  Elbe.       By  and   by    how- 
ever, it  became  more  interesting,  particularly  when  Fraulein 
Grund  joined  in  it.    I  had   already  admired  her  correct  and 
polished  language,  and  her  captivating  and  obliging  manners. 
But  when  at  table,  she  spok^  alternately  French  with  one,  and 
English  with  another,   and  that  one  gentleman  informed   me 
she  spoke  and  wrote  four  languages  correctly,  I  began  to  envy 
her,  and  to  be  ashamed  that  I,  as  a  man,  was  so  far  behind  this 
girl.     She  had  also  attained  great  proficiency  in  music ,   and 
enchanted  us  so  much  yesterday  evening  by  her  singing,  that 
Herr  Eck  proposed  to  her  to  sing  at  his  Concert,  which  she  also 
promised  to  do.   My  neighbour  at  dinner,  informed  me  that  her 
father  maintained  his  family  by  giving  Instruction  in. Music,  and 
spent  a  great  deal  upon  the  education  of  his  children.    In  this, 
his  eldest  daughter  assisted  him  greatly;    since  she  not  only 
instructed  her  brothers  and  sisters  in  music  and   languages, 
but  also  earned  a  considerable  sum  by  giving  lessons  in   the 
first  houses  in  Hamburgh.      I  would  gladly  have    made  her 
acquaintance  at  once,  but  she  was  so  surrounded  by   young 
men  that  I  could  not  approach  her.'' 

My  diary  mentions  the  following  with  regard  to  Herr  Etk^s 
public  concert  in  the  Logensaal  on  the  Drehbahn  on  the  eighteenth 
of  May: 

'^Herr  Eck  had  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  or- 
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( hestra,  for  his  concerti  were  admirably  accompanied ;  not  so  the 
arias  of  Fraulein  Grund,  which  were  somewhat  difficult  for  the 
wind  instruments.  At  the  head  of  this  well  drilled  orchestra, 
i^  Massotieau,  well  known  by  his  charming  compositions.  The 
appearance  of  this  man  by  not  means  indicates  his  great  talent; 
tor  his  manner  of  playing  and  his  bow-ing  are  so  bad,  that  one 
might  take  him  for  the  greatest  bungler  —  and  yet  he  does  not 
direct  at  all  badly." 

Our  stay  at  Hamburgh  lasted  till  June  6.  Herr  Dussek 
vho  was  commissioned  to  arrange  the  concert  at  a  festival  with 
which  the  English  Uving  in  Hamburgh  were  about  to  celebrate  the 
4"*  of  June,  in  honour  of  their  king,  engaged  Herr  Eck  to  per- 
form a  Tioliu  concerto.  It  was  not  until  the  rehearsal  which  took 
place  on  the  evening  of  June  3,  at  nine  o'clock,  that  Herr  Eck 
<li>covered  that  the  concert  was  to  be  given  in  the  open  air, 
which,  until  then,  had  never  been  mentioned.  A  tent  had  been 
trected,  in  which  the  orchestra,  about  one  hundred  strong,  was 
tu>posed  on  a  terrace -like  platform.  Herr  Ihissek  first  tried  a 
fnitfaifiy  composed  by  him  for  the  occasion,  and  which,  had  an  un- 
tn.mmon  effect  upon  me;  for  not  only  was  it  well  written  and  thor- 
•>iu;hly  well  studied,  but  from  the  accompainment  of  a  large  organ 
wliich  had  been  erected  in  the  back  ground  of  the  orchestra 
and  ''from  its  being  executed  in  the  silence  of  night,  it  partook 
of  so  solemn  a  character  that  I  was  quite  charmed  by  it." 

After  the  Cantata,  Herr  Eck  was  to  try  his  Concerto. 
But,  he  fearing  that  the  damp  night  air  would  have  an  unfa- 
vourable effect  upon  his  strings,  and  that  his  violin,  after  so 
p^»werfal  a  volume  of  vocal  sound,  and  hemmed  in  by^  the  linen 
walls,  would  tell  badly,  had  resolved  not  to  play  at  all.  He 
t-xplained  this;  and  at  the  same  time  reproached  Herr  Dussek 
warmly  for  not  having  told  him  at  once,  that  the  concert  was 
t4i  take  place  in  the  open  air.  Hereupon  a  sharp  dispute 
ftiUowed,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  Eck  left  the 
place  immediately  with  me,  and  we  took  no  part  in  the  festi- 
val itself. 

We  now  went  to  Ludwigslust,  where  Eck  wished  to  play  at 
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Court.  Bnt  his  offer  was  declined ;  and  he  came  also  to  Strelitz  at 
an  unfortunate  time,  for  the  Comt  was  absent.  Nevertheless,  as  it 
was  soon  expected  to  return,  and  the  pleasant  little  town  with 
its  charming  park,  bounded  by  the  lake,  invited  us  to  make  a 
longer  stay ;  and,  as  E€k  foresaw  that  in  the  height  of  summer 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  much  in  Stettin,  Dantzic  and 
Konigsberg,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  await  the  return  of  the 
CSourt.  We  looked  out  therefore  for  private  lodgings,  and  made 
ourselves  at  home  there  for  some  time. 

This  was  the  most  favourable  period  for  my  studies,  durmg 
the  whole  journey.  Eck^  who  was  now  at  leisure,  devoted  him- 
self with  great  zeal  to  the  instruction  of  his  pupil,  and  initiated 
me  in  all  the  secrets  of  his  art.  I,  for  my  part,  urged  on 
by  youthful  ambition,  was  indefatigable.  I  rose  very  early  and 
practised  until  exhaustion  obliged  me  to  cease.  But,  after  a 
short  rest  I  began  again,  and  in  this  way,  sometimes  brought 
it  to  ten  hour's  practising  a  day,  including  the  time  that  Eck 
devoted  to  me.  In  a  letter  from  Brunswick,  I  had  been  informed 
that  those  who  did  not  wish  me  well  had  loudly  expressed  them- 
selves, that  I  should  distinguish  myself  as  little  as  all  the  other 
youths  whom  the  duke  had  hitherto  assisted  in  their  studies. 
In  order  to  controvert  this  opinion,  I  Was  determined  to  do 
my  utmost,  and  even  when  my  zeal  sometimes  flagged,  tiie 
thought  of  my  first  appearance  in  Brunswick  upon  my  return, 
animated  me  directly  to  fresh  exertion. 

In  this  manner  I  succeeded  after  a  short  time  in  acquiring 
such  dexterity  and  firmness  in  the  management  of  my  instru- 
ment, that  none  of  the  then  known  Gonoerto-music  was  too 
difficult  for  me.  In  these  exertions  I  was  supported  by  sound 
health,  and  a  Herculean  frame. 

Between  whiles,  I  composed,  painted,  wrote  and  read ;  and 
in  the  later  hours  of  the  afternoons  we  used  to  make  excursions 
into  the  neighbourhood.  A  favourite  amusement  of  the  travellers 
was  to  row  across  the  lake,  and  to  take  supper  at  a  farm 
house,  situated  on  the  opposite  shore.  As  I  was  already  at  that 
time  an  accomplished  swimmer,  I  often  undressed  during  these 
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trips,  and  swam  a  while  alongside  the  boat.  The  relation  in 
which  I  stood  to  JEck,  which  was  more  that  of  one  comrade  to 
aoother  than  of  pupil  to  teacher,  admitted  of  such  priviledges. 
At  this  time,  I  finished  a  violin  concerto  I  had  begun  in 
Hamburgh,  and  which  afterwards  apped.red  as  Op.  1  at  Breitkopf 
•(*  EdrteVs  in  Leipsic ;  and  wrote  the  three  violin  duets  Op.  3 
published  at  KuhneVs  in  the  same  town.  While  practising  these 
«IueU  with  Eck^  I  became  first  aware  that  my  teacher,  like 
uiany  violinists  of  the  French  school,  was  no  thoroughly  finished 
artist;  for  however  excellently  he  executed  his  concertos,  and 
s^»iue  other  compositions  studied  with  his  brother,  yet  he  knew 
bit  little  how  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  works  of  others. 
A  change  of  characters  would  have  been  very  possible  while 
playing  these  duets,  for  the  scholar  could  have  taught  the 
ua^ter  how  they  ought  to  have  been  executed.  I  became  also 
aiware  from  an  attempt  at  composition  made  by  Eck^  that  it 
«as  impossible  for  him  to  have  composed  the  violin  concertos 
and  quartetts  he  had  given  out  as  his  own  productions.  At 
a  later  period,  also,  the  concertos  appeared  with  the  name 
of  the  elder  Eck  affixed  to  them,  and  the  quartetts  with 
that  of  Dafusi,  the  leader  of  the  Orchestra  at  Stutgard.  Thus 
:bt*  four  weeks,  during  which  we  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Court,  parsed  in  a  very  uniform  way,  but  not  fruitlessly  for 
me,  when  Herr  Eck  fell  seriously  ill,  and  being  obliged  to  keep 
liis  room  for  the  first  four  weeks  of  his  indisposition,  I  took 
mv  evening  walks  alone.  During  these  walks  another  love  affair 
sprang  up,  which  is  related  in  the  diary  with  great  earnest- 
Lt^s  and  minuteness.     On  the  eighth  of.  July,  is  written: 

**This  afternoon,  impelled  by  ennui,  I  entered  a  circulat- 
ing library,  where  I  selected  Lafantaine's ,  well  known  novel 
'{fHUidius  HeytiHrom  twi  Flaming ^  I  took  it  with  me,  and, 
'.•-aring  the  town,  looked  for  a  sequestered  and  shady  place 
•►a  the  shore  of  the  lake,  where  I  lay  down  and  began  to  read. 
I  beiame  deeply  engrossed  in  the  story;  grieved  with  Lissow 
nl>out  his  Jacobiue,  and  compared  her  to  a  lady  then  living, 
and  an  acquaintance   of  mine.      Suddenly   I  heard  footsteps 
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Already  the  next  day  I  again  met  my  fair  one.  The  diary 
relates  this  with  comical  ingenuousness: 

"This  eyening,  urged  by  God  knows  what  impulse,  I  took 
the  same  walk  as  yesterday,  and  again  laid  myself  down  in 
the  Tery  place  where  I  had  been  so  agreeably  disturbed  by  the 
^Is.  I  began  to  read ;  but,  although  I  was  at  an  interesting 
part,  yet  when  I  had  run  through  some  pages,  I  had  not  the 
Wst  idea  of  the  contents.  I  now  confessed  to  myself  that  I 
had  not  come  here  to  read,  but  in  the  hope  of  again  meeting 
my  new  acquaintance.  I  pocketed  my  book  and  gazed  with 
longing  looks  towards  the  place  where  I  had  first  seen  them 
yesterday.  But;  after  waiting  in  yain  for  two  hours,  I  arose, 
Texed,  and  returned  towards  the  town.  Just  before  reaching 
it  at  a  place  where  two  roads  meet,  I  encountered  some  cows, 
<»n  their  way  home  from  the  meadow,  which  blocked  up  my 
futh  and  obliged  me  to  wait.  But  I  had  not  stood  there  long, 
Kefore  I  saw  at  some  distance,  a  female  figure,  dressed  in  white, 
Coming  towards  me,  and  which  had  exactly  the  same  fine  form 
and  high  bearing  of  her  whom  I  had  waited  for  with  such 
f-arnest  longing.  As  she  drew  nearer,  I  was  more  conyinced 
that  it  must  be  her,  and  I  went  to  meet  her.  I  had  not  de- 
cpiTed  myself —  it  was  her!  She  greeted  me  with  her  grace- 
ful friendliness,  enquired  how  I  was,  and  told  me  that 
her  friend  had  taken  cold  the  eyening  before,  and  was  obliged 
to  keep  her  bed.  I  said  I  was  sorry  to  hear  it,  and  that  I 
feared  I  had  been  the  cause  of  the  illness  of  her  friend,  in 
bating  delayed  them  too  long  in  their  walk.  She  assured  me 
boweyer  of  the  contrary,  and  laid  all  the  blame  upon  her  friend 
herself,  who  had  clad  herself  too  lightly." 

During  this  time  the  herd  had  passed  by,  and  we  separated. 
In  this  second  couyersation  I  haye  again  remarked  in  her  so 
much  polish  of  manner,  and  so  much  tender  feminine  delicacy 
that  I  could  not  but  infer  that  she  had  been  exceedingly  well 
♦*<lucated.  —  But,  as  yet  I  know  not  who  she  is;  though  from 
b<'r  conversation,  I  am  of  opinion  she  must  belong  to  the 
bourgoisie." 
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These  meetingfi  were  now  repeated  aJmost  erery  evening 
without  prior  agreement,  and  I  felt  very  unhappy  when  on 
one  occasion  I  did  not  find  my  friend.  I  became  more  and 
more  confidential  with  her;  spoke  of  my  parents;  of  my  pa- 
tron who  provided  me  with  the  means  to  accompany  my  enai- 
nent  Instructor  on  his  travels;  mentioned  my  works,  and 
plans  for  the  future;  and  felt  myself  drawn  nearer  to  her  by 
her  friendly  interest  for  me.  I  saw  in  her  the  siun  of  all 
womanly  perfections,  and  imagined  to  have  met  her  who  could 
make  the  happiness  of  my  life.  When  wandering  hand  in 
hand  in  the  little  wood  by  the  lake  side,  I  was  more  than  once 
upon  the  point  of  declaring  my  love  to  her;  but  a  timidity  I 
could  not  conquer  always  prevented  me.  Respecting  her  own 
circumstances,  she  was  very  reserved,  and  hence  I  was  still 
ignorant  as  to  who  she  was.  On  the  24  of  July  I  however 
wrote : 

'^At  last  I  have  learned  the  name  of  my  fair  one;  but 
the  enquiries  made,  have  cost  me  dear !  Herr  Eck,  who  is  now 
almost  recovered  and  who  has  akeady  taken  some  short  walks, 
sent  for  a  hair  dresser.  Of  him,  I  made  enquiries.  He  told 
me  her  name  was  ***,  and,  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
groom  of  the  chambers  to  the  former  Duke,  who  had  died  some 
years  ago.  Her  mother,  with  whom  she  lived,  had  a  small 
pension.  To  my  question  as  to  how  that  could  enable  her 
to  dress  so  elegantly?  his  reply  was:  they  were  probably  pre- 
sents from  Herr  von  ***  who  was  very  fond  of  her  and  vi- 
sited her  frequently.  On  hearing  this,  my  agony  was  so  great, 
that  I  nearly  let  fall  my  violin,  —  and  scarcely  had  the 
courage  to  ask,  whether  her  virtue  was  doubtfully  spoken  of.  He 
assured  me  nevertheless  to  the  contrary,  and  was  of  opinion, 
that  Herr  von  ***,  who  had  only  come  of  age  two  months 
ago,  had  the  intention  of  marrying  her.  He  was  now  travel- 
ling, and  would  return  in  some  weeks.  I  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  this  Herr  von  ***  at  the  Inn  where  we  dined, 
before  his  departure ,  and  must  admit  that  he  seemed  to  me 
the   most   well  bred  young  nobleman    we    met   there.     The 
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K>6  therdbre  do  I  understand  bis  making  her  presents  and 
«Le  accepting  them ;  for  she  can  hardly  permit  herself  to  hope 
tbt  he  will  marry  her.  •  And,  if  so,  how  aa  a  prudent  girl, 
Could  she  venture  during  hi&  absence  to  take  lonely  walks  with 
i  yuang  man,  and  sit  with  him  in  the  evening  before  the  door 
'A\he  house?  The  affair  is  a  riddle  to  me,  and  I  am  doubtful 
whether  I  shall  go  to  her  this  eyeniug  or  not.'' 

The  girFs  character  however  did  not  long  remain  a  riddle 
:c  me ;  for  scarcely  had  Ecky  who  now  again  shared  the  evening 
valks,  made  her  acquaintance,  than  she  received  his  attentions 
la  a  much  more  friendly  a^d  forward  manner  than  she  had 
i  ne  mine.  Eck^  gallant  and  liberal,  arranged  excursion- parties 
to  please  her,  into  the  neighbourhood;  to  Kheinsberg.  Hohen- 
zL'ze,  and  other  places.  For  this,  she  rewarded  him  with  the 
Ui'st  marked  attention,  and  had  eyes  for  him  only.  I  felt 
<!*^ply  wounded;  the  diary  contains  passionate  outbursts  of 
^ol^^usy.  Fortunately  they  were  confined  to  writing,  and  the 
Z'ud  understanding  with  my  Instructor  remained  unshaken. 
TLtf  contempt  1  now  felt  for  the  girl  helped  me  to  conquer 
riiT  passion,  and  I  turned  to  my  studies  with  renewed  zeal. 
Mj  diary  states: 

*1  never  remark  the  progress  I  have  made  in  playing, 
L  re  than  when,  from  time  to  time,  I  take  up  some  old  theme 
a.d  remember  how  I  used  to  execute  it.  To-day  for  instance 
I  t'x>k  the  Concerto  I  had  studied  in  Hamburgh  and  found,  that 
I  now  executed  with  the  greatest  ease  those  passages  which  I 
:!.va  could  not  play  without  a  break.'' 

My  Instructor  also,,  did  not  leave  me  without  encourage- 
u:^:it;  and  when,  on  the  16  of  August,  I  had  played  my  new 
»  "Lcerto;  to  my  great  delight,  Herr  Eck  said:  ''If  every  tlnree 
x-iiths  you  progress  as  you  have  done  in  these,,  you  will  return 
:>)  Brunswick  a  perfect  virtuoso." 

Two  days  later,  Aug.  18.,  I  remained  almost  the  whole 
'!  \j  at  home,  and  composed  a  new  Adagio  to  my  Concerto ;  for 
a.thfHigh  I  had  already  written  three,  yet  none  of  them  seemed 
•••  «uit  well  to  the  other  parts. 
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As  evincing  my  Touthfbl  pride  as  a  Composer,  the  follow- 
\i\g  may  here  be  cited: 

''1  was  told  of  a  popular  festival  which  was  to  be  arranged 
at  lloheniirte«  Augtc^t  27.  the  birthday  of  the  hereditary 
IMiKt^K  To  this  festival  the  peasants  of  the  neighbouring 
villages  are  invited  to  a  dance  and  sopper.  There  is  also 
to  be  dancing  at  the  castle.  In  answer  to  my  question,  as 
to  where  so  many  musicians  would  be  found.  I  learned  that 
the  J^Hitsfharen -mmic  would  play  for  the  peasants,  and  the 
t^rt*hestra  —  imagine  my  astonishment  —  for  the  dancing  at 
OiHirt!  1  would  not  believe  it  at  first,  until  repeated  assurances 
of  it  were  made  to  me.  But,  I  asked :  how  is  it  possible,  that 
the  Duke  can  require  such  a  thing  from  the  members  of  his 
Orchestra,  and  that  they  have  so  little  feeling  of  honour  and 
artistic  pride  as  not  to  refttse  it?  The  reply  was :  the  Duke  does 
not  consider  it  improper  for  his  Orphestra  to  play  to  dancers, 
and  the  majority  of  the  members  dare  not  disobey  his  com- 
mands, for  if  discharged  from  here,  poor  bunglers  as  they 
are,  they  would  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  places  in  other  or- 
chestras." 

As  after  the  end  of  my  unliappy  love  affair,  my  residence 
in  Strelitz  had  become  unbearable,  I  longed  greatly  for  our  de- 
parture. This  however,  was  still  delayed,  for  the  doctor  could 
not  pronounce  Herr  Eck  fully  restored  until  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. The  unpleasantness  of  my  position  was  still  further  heigh- 
tened by  the  friend  of  my  faithless  one,  whom  at  our  first 
meeting  I  had  named  the  ^^dark  one",  turning  her  affection  most 
unmistakeably  towards  me;  an  affection,  which,  although  the 
girl  was  very  pretty,  I  could  not  return.  I  withdrew  myself 
from  their  society  as  much  as  possible;  but,  out  of  regard 
to  my  Instructor,  I  could  not  entirely  refuse  to  share  in  the 
pleasure  parties  and  excursions  which  he  constantly  arranged'; 
and  at  these  I  could  not  avoid  being  the  escort  of  the  dark 
beauty.  There  are  naive  complaints  iii  my  diary  of  the  em- 
barrassments which  her  tenderness  caused  me,  and  more  than 
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once  I  wished  the  moment  of  our  departure  to  arriye,  which 
Toold  free  me  from  such  trials. 

On  the  27**  Sept.,  came  at  length  the  moment,  when  we 
vf-re  to  say  Carewell  to  our  fair  ones.  Sophy  (the  dark  one) 
hid  affected^  or  perhaps  really  felt,  an  imcommon  sadness  for 
tie  last  three  days.  To-day  she  spoke  not  a  word,  only 
niched  sometimes,  and,  when  the  others  in  the  room  did  not 
oWrre  it,  threw  herself  passionately  upon  my  neck.  About 
♦-uht  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Herr  Eck  and  Miss  ***  left  the 
n-»m.  Now  for  the  first  time  the  real  outbreak  of  her  ten- 
•It-rness  took  place;  for  after  she  had  also  sent  away  her 
■n»thers  and  sisters,  she  hardly  let  me  out  of  her  arms.  I 
«^a«  obUged  to  bear  with  it  until  ten  o'clock;  then  we  took 
Inive.  The  poor  girl  shed  so  many  tears,  that  I  was  ashamed 
<«f  my  own  dry  eyes,  and,  in  order  not  to  appear  quite  heart- 
W,  I  kissed  her  warmly.  Sophy  accompanied  me  to  the  door 
M  the  house,  and  pressed  a  paper  into  my  hand,  with  the  re- 
q^est  that  I  would  keep  it  as  a  remembrance.  I  hastened 
h -me.  opened  it,  and  found  a  letter  with  a  gold  ring  contain- 
i'iT  some  hair.  The  letter  ran  as  follows:  "Noble  friend,  par- 
l'»n  a  girl  whose  importunity  must  certainly  have  been  obvious 
to  TOO.  I  knew  that  sometimes  I  did  more  than  was  befitting 
mr  sex.  But  God  knows,  when  in  your  company,  which  was 
^  dear  to  me,  I  could  not  control  myself.  Now  also  I  force 
np«>n  yoo  a  small  token,  trifling  indeed,  but  given  with  the 
mrist  openhearted  impulse.  My  only  wish  and  prayer  is  that 
5«»a  will  wear  it,  and  remember  me.  Ah!  could  this  paper 
but  ten  you  how  highly  I  value  having  made  your  acquain- 
tance, and  how  deeply  I  regret  your  going  so  far  away  from 
"•^!  1  most  conclude,  and  in  the  firm  hope  of  seeing  you,  my 
W  friend,  once  more,  I  already  rejoice  at  the  day  which 
»J1  restore  you  to  us*  again.  Farewell,  and  may  you  live  as 
wt-U  and  happily  as  is  the  wish  of  your  friend  Sophy  ***" 

This  immerited  and  tender  inclination  may  not  have  re- 
mained without  thankful  acknowledgement;  for  the  resolution 
tn  answer  the  letter  in  a  most  friendly  manner  from  Stettin, 
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in  expressed  in  the  diary.  But  there  is  nothing  mentioned  re* 
spec  ting  the  execution  of  that  resolve. 

We  went  to  Danzic,  via  Stettin,  arriving  there  October  2. 
As  Eck  had  to  deliver  many  letters  of  introduction,  and  had 
to  arrange  a  Concert;  the  lessons,  which  till  now  had  been 
given  regularly,  came  rather  to  a  standstill.  Meanwhile,  I 
thought,  "that  I  made  progress  by  only  hearing  Herr  Eck 
practise."  We  were,  constantly  invited  out  to  dinner,  and  for 
the  evening;  among  other  invitations  was  one  to  the  country 
seat  of  Herr  Saurtnann,  where  from  a  hill  behind  the  house, 
we  could  overlook  the  Baltic  and  a  great  part  of  the  town. 
The  view  of  the  sea  and  the  vessels  upon  it  made  an  indis- 
cribable  impression  upon  me.  As  the  day  was  somewhat 
overcast,  the  ships  appeared  to  hang  in  the  clouds,  and  to 
move  slowly  along  with  them.  I  could  with  difficulty  tear  myself 
away  from  the  magoificent  sight. 

At  another  dinner,  in  Mr.  Simpson's  garden,  I  had  the 
honour  to  sit  beside  the  hostess.  She  induced  me  to  relate 
to  her  many  things  of  my  early  life,  namely:  how  I  had 
been  at  first  destined  for  the  study  of  medecine,  and  then, 
from  a  passionate  inclination  for  music,  had  been  led  to  de- 
vote myself  entirely  to  the  art.  She  listened  to  me  with  a 
benevolent  interest,  but  at  the  end  wounded  my  feelings  by 
asking  whether  I  should  not  have  done  better  to  follow  the 
profession  of  my  father.  Wholly  penetrated  with  .the  dignity 
of  my  artistic  career,  I  replied  angrily :  "As  high  as  the  soul 
is  above  the  body,  so  high  is  he  who  devotes  himself  to  the 
ennobling  of  the  mind,  above  him  who  only  attends  to  the  mor* 
tal  frame/' 

Almost  everytime  that  an  opera  was  given,  I  went  to 
the  theatre,  and  did  not  fail  to  note  down  my  remarks  upon 
the  performance,  in  which  singers,  chorus  and  orchestra  were 
sharply  handled. 

To  my  great  joy,  Ariadne  in  Naxos,  tlie  celebrated  melo- 
drama of  Brade,  which  I  did  not  yet  knuw,  was  also  given. 
But  it  offended  my  taste,  that  in  the  comedy  which  followed, 
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"The  peasants  and  lawyers^',  Theseus  appeared  again  in-  the 
•  haracter  of  a  lawyer,  and  Ariadne  as  a  humble  peasant  girl. 
"Flie  ransic  enchanted  me  although  it  was  very  badly  per- 
f<>rmed.  But  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  the  score  having  only 
Arrived  in  the  morning  from  Konigsberg,  and  the  first  and  only 
rehearsal  having  been  held  at  noonl  Madame  Bochmann,  who 
pL'iyed  Ariadne,  declaimed  indeed  very  well,  but  was  too  ugly 
t'^r  the  part."  A  young  Englishman,  who  sat  next  to  me, 
^ai(l.  that,  he  did  not  think  Theseus  to  blame  for  forsaking 
Mich  an  Ariadne.  And  upon  this,  he  related  to  me  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote.  At  an  amateur  theatre  in  England,  Ariadne 
T<i>  also  given.  A  rather  elderly  and  anything  but  beautiful 
ladv  played  the  part  of  Ariadne  so  excellently,  that  the  au- 
•iwnce  broke  out  into  applause  at  the  end  of  the  piece.  She 
n'*>«lestly  disclaimed  the  applause,  saying:  "In  order  to  repre- 
^T>t  Ariadne  well,  it  was  necessary  to  be  both  young  and  hand- 
*<<»ine."  A  young  man,  who  wished  to  say  something  clever  to 
her,  cried  out:  "0,  Madam,  you  prove  the  contrary  1" 

Herr  EcVs  concert  on  October  16.- at  the  Theatre,  went 
•'ff  brillantly.  As  I  knew  the  pieces  that  my  Instructor  per- 
t  •  Fined ,  very  accurately ,  I  imdertook  to  lead  thetn  on  the 
::r^t  violin.  The  musicians,  who  soon  discovered  how  firm  the 
Tf .mig  Conductor  was,  followed  me  willingly ,  thereby  rendering 
thp  performance  of  the  Solo  player  much  easier;  which  he 
•tl-o  thankfully  acknowledged.  Besides  the  three  pieces  played 
'•y  Herr  Eci^  there  was  also  a  Symphony  by  Haydn  ^  an 
<  Overture  by  Mozart,  a  pianoforte  Concerto  by  Danzi,  played 
^•v  Herr  Beichel,  and  two  Arias  of  Cimarosa  and  Mozart  sung 
i'j  Fraulein  Wotrtiba  and  Herr  Ciliax,  "The  success  of  Herr 
f'^h\  performances  was  great,  and  the  applause  enthusiastic 
and  reiterated.  I  also,  had  never  before  heard  him  play  so 
w^-U  in  public." 

On  the  20^*"  Oct.  we  went  on  to  Ednigsberg*  and  remained 
there  till  Nov.  18.  Eck  gave  two  concerts  which  were  very 
v*-!!  attended.  Being  introduced  into  many  of  the  first  houses 
hv  letters  of  introduction,  we  were  constantly  invited  to  dinner 
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as  well  as  to-  musical  parties.  In  the  house  of  the  ^'Surgeon- 
General^^  Gerlach^  I  often  practised  music  with  Fraulein  Gerla^hy 
who  was  a  thoroughly  cultivated  dilettante,  and  an  excellent 
pianiste ;  and  who  also  sang  my  new  songs.  Whether  these  had 
any  artistic  worth  is  now  not  to  be  ascertained,  for  they  have 
been  lost.  I  sometimes  played  quartetts  with  two  Messrs.  Fried- 
lander.  It  was  not  however  these  quartett  parties  alone  that 
attracted  me  to  their  house;  Fraul,  Eebecca  OppenheiiUj  the 
younger  sister  of  Madame  Friedlandery  had  again  inflamed  my 
too  susceptible  heart.  She  was  a  Jewess,  and  the  society  that 
frequented  the  house  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Jews  only; 
but  they  were  all  polite  and  educated  people.  The  day  on 
which  I  took  leave,  I  found  Madame  Friedldnder  and  Fraul.  He- 
hecca  alone.  The  latter  was  overflowing  with  wit  and  humour, 
and  we  never  ceased  hiughing,  and  jesting,  although  this  but 
ill  suited  the  purport  of  my  visit.  „It  is  fortunate,''  8ays  my 
diary,  '^that  we  leave  to-morrow,  for  Rebecca  is  a  dangerous 
girl!  He  who  loves  his  freedom  and  his  peace  must  fly  from 
her,  and  the  sooner  the  better." 

Before  Herr  Eck  gave  his  first  concert,  the  family  Fixis 
arrived  at  Konigsberg  upon  their  return  from  St.  Petersburgh.  I 
immediately  renewed  our  acquaintance.  The  eldest  brother  had 
in  the  mean  time  grown  very  .tall,  and  his  Soprano  voice  had 
changed  to  a  deep  bass.  But  he  still  dressed  "a  Venfauft 
with  a  turn-down  collar  and  no  necktie".  They  were  much 
dissatisfied  with  their  journey  to  Russia,  and  the  father  even 
affirmed  that  he  was  a  thousand  rubles  out  of  pocket  during 
their  stay  in  St.  Petersburgh  ^  although  he  had  taken  with 
him  two  hundred  letters  of  introduction. 

We  met  at  a  musical  party  at  Count  Cb2nAetifi'5,  where  the 
youngest  played  first  of  all  some  variations  on  the  piano  with 
great  execution  and  taste.  The  eldest  then  played  a  quartett 
by  Krommer.  But  neither  the  composition,  nor  his  playing 
pleased  me.  "His  tones",  says  a  remark  in  my  diary,  "are 
without  power,  and  his  execution  without  expression.  Added  to 
this,  he  handled  his  bow  so  badly,  that,  if  he  does  not  alter  this, 
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he  will  ne?er  become  a  perfect  yirtuoso.  He  holds  the  bew  a 
hAnd*s  breadth  from  the  nut,  and  raises  the  right  arm  much 
i*<f  high.  In  this  manner,  all  strength  fails  him  in  the  stroke,  and 
the  shades  of  piano  and  forte  vanish  altogether  in  his  plajring." 
After  him^  Herr  Eck  also  plajed  a  quartett  by  Krommer.  '^But 
Ile&Tens!  what  a  difference  was  there!  The  transitions  from /arte 
Ut  piano  in  his  tones,  the  clearness  of  the  passages,  the  tasteful 
f'/fitwre  by  which  he  knew  how  to  enhance  the  most  common 
pbice  composition,  lent  an  irresistable  charm  to  his  playing. 
He  gained  also,  the  most  undiyided  applause.  Fixis  then  played 
a  quartett  by  Tiete,  the  celebrated  crazy  violinist  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  but  had  just  as  little  success  with  it  as  with  his  former 
one.  At  last,  he  begged  Herr  Eck  to  play  a  duet  by  Viotti 
«ith  him,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  say  that  he  had 
plared  with  all  the  great  violinists  of  the  day;  for  Viotti,  Rode, 
Krrutzer,  Iwafiovichi,  Tiet£,  Durand  and  others,  had  all  done 
him  that  honour.  In  this  request  all  the  company  joined,  and 
Herr  Eel  was  obliged  to  consent.  Pixis  played  this  duet  best 
(if  alL  although  he  did  not  bring  out  one  of  the  passages  as 
»tll  as  Herr  Eck,  who  was  not  at  all  prepared  for  it." 

In  the  Concert  also,  which  the  brothers  gave,  the  eldest  had 
DO  success,  ''the  passages  were  flat  and  without  expression: 
be  even    played  very  false,    and    at  times  scraped  so  much 

as  to  inflict  pain  on  the  ears  of  the  audience According 

to  my  idea,  three  years  ago  when  I  heard  him  for  the  first 
lime  in  Brunswick,  he  played  the  easy  Concertos  of  Iwanovichi 
and  others ,  better  than  the  difficult  ones  with  which  he  now 
<^ame  forward.''  Yes,  I  even  doubted  whether  he  ever  could 
become  a  great  violinist,  ''unless  he  soon  got  a  good  master, 
who,  of  all  things,  could  give  him  a  good  style  of  bowling." 

Upon  these  doubtless  too  severe  criticisms  my  Instructor 
who  was  a  very  stem  judge,  may  certainly  have  had  some 
influence.  When,  ten  years  later,  I  again  met  Pixis  in  Vienna, 
be  had  become  a  distinguished  virtuoso,  and  as  Professor  at 
the  Conservatory  in  Prague,  he  proved  himself  also  an  able 
teacher  of  the  violin. 
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in Konigsberg,  I  began  again  to  paint.  I  made  the 
ttcquaiotanre  of  a  miniature  painter,  named  Seidfl,  who  gave 
mt  some  leseons,  and  sat  to  me.  The  picture  was'  rery  like. 
My  diary  speaks  &\90  of  compoeing.  From  a  remark  sboat  the 
polishing  down  of  a  Concerto,  it  is  erideAt  that  at  that  timr, 
I  did  not  anderstaud  how  to  work  of  a  piece;  in  which  I 
afterwards  succeeded  so  well,  that,  the  rough  draught,  seldom 
sofferod  even  from  slight  changes,  and,  once  written  in  score, 
it  was  never  altered  afterwards. 

For  our  journey  to  Memel,  "we  chose  the  road  along  the 
shore,  being  twelve  miles  (German)  shorter  than  that  across 
the  country.  In  winter  also,  when  the  sand  is  hard  frozen,  it 
is  better  to  drive  on  than  the  latter.  Three  miles  from  Konigs- 
berg,  the  road  runs  close  to  the  sea,  and  does  not  leave  it  an- 
til  you  reach  Memel.  We  travelled  the  whole  night,  and  suffered 
much  from  the  cold  and  cutting  sea  air.  Between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  station  we  had  the  misfortune  to  have  a  wheel  come 
oflF,  We  were  now  obliged  to  quit  the  carriage,  to  right  it  by 
our  united  strength,  and  secure  the  wheel  temporarily  with 
ropes.  All  this  may  hove  lasted  a  full  half  hour,  and  I  feared 
I  had  got  my  lingers  frostbitten;  but  this  I  happily  fonnd  to 
he  groundloBS.  At  nine  o'clock  we  reat^ed  Memel,  but  were 
obliged  to  wait  three  whole  hours  until  we  could  be  carried 
acTosH  the  harbour,  because  the  boatmen  bad  first  to  be 
coIloctiMl  from  all  parts  of  the  town.  Four  miles  farther  we 
reached  the  frontiers." 

Wr  arrived  nt  Mittau  with  a  lai^  addition  to  our  number; 
for  Mvrrha.  without  our  remarking  it,  had  bronght  forth  nine 
pui)m  nix  liviiiR  and  three  dead.  "All,  excepting  two,  were 
taken  awiiy  IV«m  the  poor  mother.'' 

In  tho  faniilies  to  whom  Herr  Eric  was  recommended,  we 
I'mtiiii  Iho  uuwt  boapitable  welcome.  We  were  invited  to  dinners, 
Hii)i|i><rs,  muitioal  parties  and  balls;  and  everything  was  done 
hi  ii'itilnr  our  Htay  agree^Ie.  In  the  bouse  of  a  "CoBegiate- 
AMi'o-or",  nm  Itntter,  I  played  for  the  firet  time  in  the  place 
Hiiit  \\\  ll)t>  pvcsornHMtf  my  teacher.  It  hi^tpoied  tku ;  Herr^ct, 
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after  having  played  some  quartetts  with  great  applause,  was 
»4'iicited  to  accompany  a  young  Pianiste  of  16  years  of  age, 
a  Miss  Brandt,  who  was  possessed  of  a  surprising  skill,  in  a 
>onata  of  Beethoven's'^  but  he  excused  himself  on  the  plea  of 
p-tat  fatigue.  As  I  well  knew  that  Eck  did  not  dare  to  play 
any  piece  ai  sight,  that  he  did  not  know,  I  offered  to  play 
ia  his  st^ead.  It  is  true,  the  Sonata  was  wholly  unknown  to 
rae.  but  I  trusted  to  my  readiness  in  reading.  I  was  sucess- 
ful;  and  the  young  Artist,  in  whom  probably  but  little  con- 
d-lpDce  had  been  felt,  was  overwhelmed  with  praise. 

At  the  subsequent  musical  parties,  I  was  now  always  so- 
li* ited  to  play  something ;  and  I  remember  that  Herr  von  Ber- 
»«^  on  my  taking  leave  of  him,  said  to  me  with  fatherly  kind- 
ness: ''My  young  friend,  you  are  on  the  right  road  —  only 
krep  in  it!  Herr  JEck  as  a  Virtuoso  is  certainly  still  above 
Ti.a;  but  you  are  a  much  better  musician  than  he  is." 

In  the  Governor's  house  I  heard  a  Violinist  of  the  name 
of  Sogetteff^  who  at  that  time  was  very  celebrated  in  Russia, 
anil  a  serf  of  Prince  Subaw.   "He  played  variations  of  his  own 
(-oniposition ,  which  were  immensely  difficult.     The  composi- 
tion pleased  me  right  well,    but  his  play,  although  skilful, 
wus  very  raw,  and   offensive   to  the  ear.     Herr  Eck  played 
immediately  after    him,    so  that  the   difference  between  the 
two  Players  was    very  distinctly    perceptible.      The  play  of 
the   Russian,   was  wild  and  without  transition  from  forte  to 
pfino;  that  of  Herr  Eck  firm,  powerful,  and  still,  always  har- 
monious.   We  heard  there,  also,  some  Russian  military  singers. 
They  were  six  private  soldiers,  some  of  wliom  sang  soprano 
ports.     They  shrieked  fearfully,  so  much  so  that  one  was  al- 
most obliged  to  stop  ones  ears.     They  are  practised  in  sing- 
ing by  a  non  commissioned  Officer,   cane  in  hand.     In  some 
^ngs  they  accompanied  themselves  on  sort  of  Schalmey  of  so 
piercing  a  tone,  that  I  expected  the  ladies  would  have  fainted 
away.    The  Melodies  of  the  songs  were  not  bad ,  but  accom- 
panied by  a  great  deal  of  false  harmonics.^' 

At  a  club  in  the  house  in  which  we  lived,  I  was  invited 
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to  a  card  party  ^'with  three  Excellencies,  but  was  obfiged 
to  pay  dearly  for  the  great  honour,  for  I  lost  more  than  three 
thalers  in  a  few  hours. '^ 

Our  departure  for  Riga  was  put  off  until  December  the 
second,  on  account  of  Herr  Eck  recurring  indisposition.  I  spent 
my  evenings  at  the  houses  of  Herr  von  Bertier  and  wm  Korf^ 
in  turn,  and  constantly  practised  with  Fraulein  Brandt.  We 
played  through  the  whole  store  of  sonatas  with  violin  accom- 
paniment, and  many  of  the  masterpieces  of  Mogart  and  Beei* 
hoven  were  thus  brought  under  my  notice  for  the  first  time. 
After  supper  we  chatted  for  an  hour,  or  Frau  von  Korf  played 
at  chess  with  me,  a  game  which  from  my  childhood,  I  had 
been  passionately  fond  off, 

Herr  vofn  Bemer^  who  had  become  attached  to  me,  invited 
me  to  pass  some  months  with  him  in  the  country,  upon  my 
return  from  Petersburgh;  and  then  to  give  some  Concerts  about 
midsummer,  a  season  in  which  all  the  Courland  nobility  are 
assembled  at  Mitau.  It  gave  me  great  satisfaction  to  hear 
that  I  was  considered  far  enough  advanced  to  appear  in  pubHc 
as  a  virtuoso.    I  gladly  consented. 

It  is  odd  that  there  is  nothing  mentioned  in  my  diary 
about  the  children  of  Herr  Bemer;  for  one  of  his  daughters 
who  afterwards  became  a  pupil  of  Bode,  and  distinguished 
herself  as  a  violin  player,  must  already  then  have  been  very 
nearly  grown  up. 

At  last  the  hour  of  our  departure  came,  and  with  a 
moved  and  grateful  heard  I  took  leave  of  the  families  who 
had  so  kindly  welcomed  me. 

In  Riga,  I  found  a  letter  from  Brunswick,  that  gave  me 
much  pleasure.  I  had  asked  permission'  of  the  Duke  to  de* 
dicate  my  new  Concerto,  as  my  first  published  work,  to  him ; 
and  the  answer  written  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  von  Mmuk' 
hausen^  brought  the  consent  to  my  request.  Full  of  impatience 
to  see  my  work  appear,  I  begged  Herr  Eck  to  write  to  Brek- 
kop/dt  Hdrtel  in  Leipsic,  with  whom  he  was  in  correspondance, 
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to  propose  the  publishing  of  the  concerto.  The  reply  soon 
arrired,  bat  was  very  discouraging  to  me. 

For  the  consolation  of  the  young  Composer  who  can  find 
DO  publisher  for  his  first  work,  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
above  named  firm  consented  to  undertake  its  publication,  may 
be  mentioned.  I  had  myself  given  up  all  claim  to  payment, 
and  only  stipulated  for  some  friee  copies.  The  firm  required 
however  that  I  should  buy  one  hundred  copies  at  half  the 
sellmg-price !  At  first  my  youthM  Artist-pride  rebelled  against 
s^ch  dishonourable  conditions,  as  I  deemed  them.  But  the 
vish  to  see  the  publication  of  the  concerto  so  expedited,  that, 
apon  our  return  to  Brunswick,  I  might  be  able  to  present 
the  Duke  with  a  printed  copy;  joined  to  the  hope  that  he  would 
nuke  me  a  present,  assisted  me  to  conquer  my  sensitiveness, 
and  agree  to  the  conditions.  The  concerto  was  finished  in 
time,  and  when  I  returned,  was  lying  ready  at  a  Music-seller's 
Id  BroiiBvrick;  but  tbe  package  was  not  delivered  to  me  be- 
fore I  had  paid  for  the  hundred  copies. 

In  Riga,  Herr  Eci  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Society  of 
Mu>ical  Dilettanti  there.  Being  in  possession  of  the  Concert 
room;  they  required  from  him,  as  from  all  foreign  artists, 
that  he  should  first  perform  in  their  concert,  for  which  they 
were  ready  to  give  him  up  the  room  and  orchestra,  for  his 
own  concert  afterwards.  HeiT  Eck  refused  to  comply  with 
these  conditions  and  would  rather  give  up  his  own  concert 
altogether.  This  made  the  company  more  compliant;  and 
they  declared  themselves  satisfied,  if  he  would  agree  to  play 
in  no  other  concert  than  theirs,  after  his  own.  He  consented 
to  this,  on  the  condition  that  they  would  be  silent  about  it 
beforehand:  because  he  had  been  told  that  the  subscribers  to 
the  dilettanti  concerts  would  be  unwilling  to  pay  for  an  extra- 
concert,  if  they  were  sure  of  hearing  the  foreign  Artist  in  the 
former.  Silence,  however,  was  not  kept,  and  the  consequence 
»:is  that  Herr  Ed's  concert  was  badly  attended.  Angry  at 
this,  he  DOW  demanded  Uie  sum  of  fifty  ducats  for  his  appear- 
ance in  their   concert,   as  a  remuneration  for  the  loss  which 
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their  gossiping  had  caused  him.  The  gentlemen  directors, 
feeling  in  some  degree  that  they  had  been  wrong;  after  long 
debating,  agreed  to  pay  thirty  ducats.  Herr  Eck,  however,  stood 
by  his  first  demand.  The  gentlemen  now  threatened  to  make 
the  police  compel  him  to  appear;  and  he  was  actually  sum* 
moned  before  the  Chief  of  the  police.  But  he  succeeded  in 
winning  him  over  to  his  cause,  and  the  gentlemen  directors 
were  dismissed,  with  their  charge.  At  last,  upon  the  day  of 
the  concert,  after  the  bills  parading  forth  the  name  of  Herr 
Eck,  had  been  posted  up  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  they 
vouchsafed  to  grant  the  required  demand;  but  they  were  not 
a  little  surprised  at  the  declaration  of  Herr  Eck,  that,  now, 
after  having  been  simimoued  before  the  police  he  would  not 
play  at  all,  not  even  for  double  the  sum  demanded.  All  their 
threatning  and  storming  was  of  no  avail;  they  were  obliged 
to  give  their  concert  without  him.  '1  was  there,*'  says  the 
diary,  ^^and  much  enjoyed  the  fermentation  that  prevailed 
among  the  dilettanti.  Nothing  but  Herr  Eck  and  his  refusal 
were  spoken  of;  but  nobody  said  one  single  word  in  his  favour; 
all  were  too  much  annoyed  at  their  disappointed  expectations. 
The  concert  went  off  badly.  A  virtuoso  on  the  flute,  from 
Stockholm,  who  first  played  an  old  fashioned  concerto  by 
Devienne  in  place  of  Herr  Eck^  pleased  as  little  as  a  dilettante 
from  St.  Petersburgh,  who  executed  a  concerto  for  the  piano 
by  Mojgart,  in  a  most  schoolboy-like  manner.'' 

Eck ,  had  however  won  the  good  will  of  the  Director  of 
the  police,  by  having  offered  to  give  a  concert  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Nikolai  Asylum  for  the  poor.  Meirer,  the  Director  of 
the  Theatre,  gave  the  house  gratis,  und  Messeurs  Arnold  and 
Ohmannt  as  well  as  the  ladies  Werther  and  Bauser  gave  their 
vocal  services.  The  Musical  Society  did  all  they  could  to  put 
a  stop  to  it;  but  in  vain.  'Immediately  upon  his  appeamce 
Herr  Eck  was  received  with  the  liveliest  applause,  which  was 
still  more  increased  after  he  had  played.  The  proceeds,  after 
deducting  the  expenses,  amounted  to  more  than  a  hundred 
ducats,  which  were  handed  over  to  the  cashier  of  the  Asylum; 
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bat  a  gift  of  one  hundred  dncats  from  the  nobilitj  present  was 
also  made  to  Herr  Eck^  and  the  next  morning,  fifty  more 
followed  irom  several  rich  merchants,  who  did  not  wish  to  be 
behindhand  in  generosity/' 

Among  the  many  invitations,  one  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
diary,  to  the  house  of  the  rich  sugar  baker  Klein,  who  "kept 
DO  less  than  three  tutors  for  his  children'*  —  a  German,  a 
Frenchman  and  a  Russian. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  December  we  quitted  Riga.  In  Narwa 
the  governor,  a  great  lover  of  music,  who  had  seen  from  the 
Vnderoschna^  which  we  were  obliged  to  deliver  up  at  the  gate 
of  the  town,  to  be  examined,  what  a  celebrated  Artist  was 
passing  through,  invited  us  immediately  for  the  evening.  "Our 
excuse,  that  we  could  not  appear  in  our  travelling  clothes, 
*as  not  accepted.  The  governor  sent  his  state  carriage,  and 
we  were  carried  off  half  by  force.  The  embarrassment  at  find- 
ing ourselves  all  at  once  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  society, 
clad  in  travelling  costume,  very  soon  wore  off  after  the  friendly 
velcome  and  obliging  politeness  of  those  present,  and  we  passed 
a  pleasant  evening.  At  one  o'clock  when  the  party  broke  up, 
we  found  our  carriage  with  post-horses  ready  before  the  door, 
and  set  out  immediately.'' 

But,  between  Narwa  and  St.  Petersburgh,  one  misfortune 
after  the  other  occured  to  us.  Two  stations  on  this  side  of 
St  Petersburgh,  we  were  persuaded  to  place  our  carriage  upon 
a  sledge.  But  hardly  had  we  driven  half  an  hour  in  it,  when 
tlie  cords  with  which  it  was  fastened,  broke,  and  we  could 
::et  on  no  farther.  The  postillion  was  obliged  to  get  some 
peasants  from  the  neighbouring  village  to  help  us.  After  the 
ffh  was  done,  they  made  us  understand  by  signs  that  we  were 
to  pay  them  five  rubles.  Very  angry  at  this  shameful  demand, 
we  refused  to  give  so  much,  but  as  they  shewed  the  intention 
"f  cutting  the  cords  with  which  they  had  bound  the  wheels, 
with  their  axes;  and  as  we  saw  that  we  could  not  contend 
against  the  crowd  of  wild  looking  fellows  who  by  degrees  had 
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surrounded  our  caxriage,  we  were  obliged  to  comply  with  the 
demand." 

^^After  a  halt  of  more  than  an  hour  we  were  at  last  en- 
abled to  proceed;  but  it  was  not  long  before  we  stuck  fast 
in  the  snuw,  and  it  was  only  by  the  help  of  several  peasants 
whom  we  called  to  assist  us,  that  we  were  able  to  extricate 
ourselves.  We  now  found  that  in  the  deep  snow,  the  sledge  hin- 
dered more  than  it  served  us,  and  we  had  the  carriage  taken 
off.  After  this  was  done,  and  paid  for,  we  were  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed; but  again  seven  times  did  we  stick  fast,  so  that  no  leus 
than  sixteen  hours  were  necessary  to  accomplish  this  post  of 
three  miles.  As  we  came  nearer  to  St.  Petersburgh  we  found 
the  roads  better,  and  were  also  driven  faster.  At  last,  Wed- 
nesday the  22.  at  nine  in  the  evening,  we  arrived ;  after  being 
six  days  and  five  nights  upon  the  road.  The  last  part  of  the 
journey  from  Narwa  to  St.  Petersburgh  is  dreadfully  uniform 
and  tiresome.  The  perfectly  straight  road  cut  through  the 
fir  forests,  with  the  party  coloured  Werst-stones ,  each  exactly 
like  the  other,  are  enough  to  weary  the  most  patient!  Seldom 
only  does  the  endless  forest  open ,  to  disclose  a  few  buildings, 
or  a  miserable  village.  The  houses,  or  rather  the  huts  of 
these  villages,  have  for  the  most  part,  one  room  only,  with 
a  window  a  foot  square.  In  this  room,  men  and  animals  live 
together  quite  peaceably.  The  walls  consist  of  unhewn  beams 
laid  upon  each-other,  the  crevices  being  filled  up  with  moss.  It 
cannot  certainly  be  very  warm  in  these  holes;  but  the  inhabitants 
do  not  seem  to  care  for  that;  for  I  saw  children  and  grownup 
people  running  about  in  their  shirts,  and  barefoot  in  the  snow. 
The  poorer  and  more  wretched  the  objects  appear  during,  the 
jom*ney,  the  more  surprising  is  the  magnificent  St.  Petersburgh 

and  its  palaces We  descended  at  the  Hotel  de  Lon- 

dres,  and  immediately  engaged  a  guide,  without  whom  one 
cannot  be  here  even  for  one  day ;  for  as  soon  as  the  stranger 
is  shown  his  room,  not  a  soul  troubles  himself  about  him 
any  farther.'* 

In  St.  Petersburgh,   I  was  at  first  quite  left  to  myself. 
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This  would  therefore  have  been  the  most  favorable  opportunity 
k'T  Bie  to  look  round  that  splendid  city.  But  the  extreme 
i^old,  which  already  exceeded  twenty  degrees,  would  not  per- 
mit of  this.  I  therefore  continued  to  work  with  my  usual 
diligence^  and  indeed  with  increased  zeal,  for  the  period  of 
Herr  Eck^s  instruction  was  more  than  half  elapsed.  —  Through 
t  member  of  the  Imperial  orchestra  we  were  introduced  into 
ihe  ^'Citizen  Club,"  and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  al- 
most all  the  celebrated  artistes  and  scholars  then  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh.  Among  others,  my  diary  mentions  Clementi,  his 
pupil  Fields  the  Tiolinist  Hartmann,  the  first  violin  of  the  Im- 
I'erial  orchestra,  Bemi,  also  a  member  of  the  orchestra,  Le- 
r*qwe^  the  son  of  the  lender  in  Hanover,  and  director  of  an 
orchestra  of  serfs  belonging  the  senator  Teplotv,  Bdrwald  from 
^tockholm,  the  homist  BomauSy  and  others. 

Clementi y  ^^a  man  in  his  best  years,  of  an  extremely 
lively  disposition,  and  very  engaging  manners,^'  liked  much  to 
ron verse  with  me  "(^^  French,  which  from  my  great  prac- 
tice in  St.  Petersburgh  I  soon  spoke  pretty  fluently)''  and 
<tteB  invited  me  after  dinner  to  play  at  billiards.  In  the 
erening,  I  sometimes  accompanied  him  to  his  large  pianoforte 
v&rehoose,  where  Field  was  often  obliged  to  play  for  hours, 
to  display  the  instruments  to  the  best  advantage  to  the  pur- 
chasers. The  diary  speaks  with  great  satisfaction  of  the  tech- 
nical perfection  and  the  ^^dreamy  melancholy"  of  that  young 
artist's  execution.  I  have  still  in  recollection  the  figure  of 
the  pale,  overgrown  youth,  whom  I  have  never  since  seen. 
When  Fields  who  had  outgrown  his  clothes,  placed  himself  at 
the  piano,  stretched  out  his  arms  over  the  keyboard,  so  that 
the  sleeves  shrunk  up  nearly  to  his  elbows,  his  ^hole  figure 
appeared  awkward  and  stiff  in  the  highest  degree ;  but  as  soon 
as  his  touching  instrumentation  began,  everything  else  was 
forgotten,  and  one  became  all  ear.  Unhappily,  I  could  not 
express  my  emotion  and  thankfulness  to  the  young  man  other- 
vise  than  by  a  silent  pressure  of  the  hand,  for  he  spoke  no 
other  language,  but  his  mother  tongue. 
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Even  at  that  time,  many  anecdotes  of  the  remarkable 
avarice  of  the  rich  Clementi  were  related,  which  had  greatly 
increased  in  latttr  years  when  I  again  met  him  in  Lon- 
don. It  was  generally  reported  that  Field  was  kept  on  very 
short  allowance  hy  his  master,  and  wa$  obliged  to  pay  for 
the  good  fortune  of  having  his  instruction,  with  many  pri- 
vations. I  myself  experienced  a  little  sample  of  ClemenJti^s 
true  Italian  parsimony,  for  one  day  I  found  teacher  and  pupil 
with  up  turned  sleeves,  engaged  at  the  wa^htub,  washing  their 
stockings  and  other  linen.  They  did  not  suffer  themselves  to 
be  disturbed,  and  Clementi  advi&ed  me  to  do  the  same,  as  wash- 
ing in  St.  Petersburgh  was  not  only  very  expensive,  but  the 
linen  suffered  greatly  from  the  method  used  in  washing  it. 

Of  all  the  acquaintances  I  made  in  the  Citizen's  Club, 
none  were  dearer  to  my  than  my  young  friend  Btmi.  The 
diary  speaks  of  him  immediately  after  our  first  meeting,  as 
a  '^polite  and  charming  young  Frenchman."  The  same  en- 
thusiasm for  art,  the  same  studies  and  the  same  inclinations 
bound  us  yet  closer  to  each -other.  We  met  eveiy  day  at 
dinner  at  the  Citizen's  Club,  when  I  was  not  invited  out  with 
my  Instructor;  and  when  in  the  evening  there  was  no  Opera 
or  Concert  in  which  Remi  was  engaged,  we  played  duets,  of 
which  Remi  possessed  a  great  collection,  till  late  in  the  night. 
There  were  many  evenings  in  that  cold  winter  on  which  the 
Theatre  was  closed;  for  by  an  ukas  of  the  benevolent  Empe- 
ror AUxander^  all  public  amusements  were  forbidden  when  the 
cold  should  exceed  seventeen  degrees,  in  order  that  the  coach- 
men and  servants  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being 
frozen  to  death.  And  during  that  winter,  the  cold  often  re- 
mained at  above  seventeen  degrees  for  a  fortnight  together. 
That  was  a  dull,  monotonous  time  for  foreigners.  But  fo- 
reign artistes,  were  still  worse  off,  for  they  were  unable  to 
give  their  concerts.  When  the  cold  fell  below  seventeen 
degrees  there  were  notices  innumerable;  but  they  were  often 
obliged  to  be  recalled  on  the  following  day.  Herr  Eei^s 
public  concert  was  also  postponed  till  March  6.    O.  S.  after 
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haring  been  announced  more  than  once.  In  tbe  mean  time 
howeTer,  he  played  twice  at  Court  at  the  private  Concerts  of  the 
Empress,  and  pleased  so  much,  particularly  the  second  time, 
tbt  the  Empress  had  him  engaged  as  solo  player  in  the  Im- 
perial Orchestra  at  a  salary  of  3500  rubles. 

The  less  frequently  operas  and  concerts  took  place  in  the 
ci«Id  mooths  of  January  and  February,  the  more  diligently  I 
attended  them,  in  order  to  become  more  nearly  acquainted  with 
:ke  natiTe  and  foreign  talent.  I  also  saw  and  heard  Tieta 
the  celebrated  crazy  violin  player.  He  was  a  man  of  about 
forty  years  of  age,  with  a  ruddy  complexion,  and  pleasing  ex- 
terior. His  appearance  in  no  wise  showed  his  insanity.  We 
therefore  were  tbe  mor<;  astonished  when  he  addressed  every  one 
»ith  the  question,  ''My  most  gracious  monarch,  how  are  you?" 
He  then  related  to  us  a  long  a£fair  in  which  was  but  little  evi- 
d'-nce  of  sanity ;  complained  bitterly  about  a  malicious  sorcerer, 
^bo,  jealous  of  his  violin  plajring  had  so  bewitched  the  middle 
tinger  of  his  left  hand  that  he  could  no  longer  play;  but  at 
'.a^l  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  still  be  able  to  conquer 
the  spell  —  and  so  forth.  On  taking  leave  of  us  he  fell  upon 
hi^  knees  before  Herr  Eci,  kissed  his  hand,  before  the  latter 
f'»uld  prevent  it,  and  said,  "My  most  gracious  Monarch,  I 
iLust  do  homage  to  thee  and  thine  art,  upon  my  knees  T' 

Four  months  later,  in  the  beginning  of  May  1803,  all 
""t.  Petersburgh  rang  with  the  sudden  news  that  Tiete,  whom 
the  Russians  in  their  blind  patriotism  regarded  as  the  first 
^'•liQist  in  the  world,  and  who  on  account  of  his  madness  had 
not  played  for  six  months,  had  suddenly  commenced  again. 
i'T^Mf  related  the  nearer  particulars  to  me.  Tieta  had  been 
^nted  to  a  musical  party  at  the  Senator  Teplow's,  but  had 
'^fased  to  play  in  spite  of  all  entreaty;  Herr  Teplow,  much 
^^*fjeA^  sent  away  the  orchestra  saying,  * 'Then  I  also  will 
never  again  hear  music  I"  This  made  so  deep  an  impression 
"pon  lieis  that  he  said,  "most  gracious  Monarch,  have  the 
rcbestra  recalled ;  I  will  play  a  symphony  to  their  accompa- 
^eat''    This  took  place,  and  having  once  began,  he  played 
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quartets  until  two  o'clock  in  the  moming.  The  next  day  the 
amateuFH  assembled  in  his  house  and  he  played  again.  This 
gaTe  me  the  hope  of  hearing  him  also,  and  on  that  account 
I  hastened  to  him  on  May  the  second  (20.  April).  Many  ama- 
teurs were  once  more  assembled  there,  who  again  beseiged  him 
with  requests  to  play ;  this  time  howeyer  in  Tain.  He  was  not 
to  be  moved,  and  I  afterwards  heard  that  some  one  had  been 
of  the  party  whom  he  did  not  like. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  May  I  took  my  new  duet  and  my 
▼iolin,  and  went  again  to  Herr  Tiete^  whom  I  this  time  found 
alone.  It  did  not  require  much  to  persuade  him  to  play  the 
duet;  but  he  would  not  take  the  primo.  We  had  hardly  ended, 
when  Herr  Uirsch/eld,  hornist  in  the  Imperial  orchestra,  and 
others  with  whom  I  was  unacquainted,  came  in.  Herr  Tietjg 
begged  me  to  repeat  the  duet,  and  it  appeared  to  please  not 
him  alone,  but  also  the  others.  Herr  TieU  now  opened  a  quar- 
tet by  Haydn,  and  required  me  to  take  the  first  yiolin.  He 
himself  took  the  violoncello  part.  As  the  quartet  was  known 
to  me,  I  did  not  refuse.  It  was  pretty  well  executed,  and  Herr 
Tieig^  as  well  as  the  others  present,  owerwhelmed  me  with  praises. 
Tietjg  played  the  secondo  of  my  duet,  which  is  not  easy,  with- 
out faltering  and  perfectly  clean,  executing  the  cantabile  pas- 
sages with  taste  and  feeling.  The  passages  which,  according 
to  the  old  method,  he  played  with  rebounding  bow,  pleased 
me  less. 

On  the  23^  May,  we  met  Tiets  at  the  weekly  evening 
concert  of  the  Senator  Teplotv,  where  a  pianiste  named  Ma- 
dame Meier  appeared,  and  played  a  piano  concerto  of  her 
own  composition,  which  was  not  bad.  Then  Eck  and  I  followed 
with  a  concerto  of  his  brother's,  which  we  had  been  closely 
practising  for  the  previous  fortnight.  At  the  beginning,  I  was 
nervous,  and  played  the  first  solo  not  so  well  as  at  home;  but 
it  soon  went  on  better,  particularly  in  the  last  piurts. 

Herr  Tietjg  now  produced  a  concerto  of  his  own  compo- 
sition, the  Allegro  and  Rondo  of  which  he  played  twice,  possibly 
because  the  first  time  did  not  please  him.    As  he  never  had 
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practised  since  his  madness,  it  may  be  readilj  conceired  that 
technical  firmness  was  wanting  in  his  play.  The  difficult 
passages  also,  were  executed  very  much  better  the  second 
time.  Into  all  the  three  parts,  he  introduced  cadences  in  the 
o!d  style,  improvising  them;  they  were  in  themselves  very 
pretty,  bat  sounded  quite  different  the  second  time." 

The  diary  closes  with  the  remark,  ^^though  Tieta  indeed 
i«  Dot  a  great  violinist,  much  less  ihe  greatest  in  the  world 
a^  his  admirers  maintain,  he  is  undoubtedly  a  musisal  genius 
as  his  compositions  prove." 

The  best  violinist  then  in  St.  Petersburgh  was,  without 
doubt,  Frdnjeel  junior.  He  had  just  come  from  Moscow  where 
he  had  been  engaged  for  six  concerts  at  three  thousand  rubles. 
Uii  attitude  in  playing  displeased  me.     The  diary  says: 

^'He  holds  the  violin  still  in  the  old  manner,  on  the  right 
^ide  of  the  tail  piece,  and  must  therefore  play  with  his  head 

bent To  this  must  be  added  that,  he  raised  the  right 

arm  very  high,  and  has  the  bad  habit  of  elevating  his  eye- 
brows at  the  expressive  passages.  If  this  is  not  unpleasant 
to  the  majority  of  the  listeners  it  is  still  very  disagreeable 

for  a  violiniat  to  see His  playing  is  pure  and  clean. 

In  the  Adagio  parts,  he  executes  many  runs,  shakes,  and  other 
noritore,  with  a  rare  clearness  and  delicacy.  As  soon  how- 
tver  ab  he  played  loud,  his  tone  is  rough  and  unpleasant,  be- 
cause he  draws  his  bow  too  slowly  and  too  near  to  the  bridge, 
aod  leans  it  too  much  to  one  side.  He  executed  the  passages 
dearly  and  purely,  but  always  with  the  middle  of  the  bow, 
and  consequently  vrithout  distinction  of  piano  and  forte." 

I  heard  another  celebrated  violinist,  Herr  Sdrtoald,  after- 
wards leader  in  Stockholm.  As  he  came  forward  to  play  the 
concerto  of  Viotti  (A-sharp)  he  was  already  applauded,  before 
.he  had  somided  a  note. 

This,  together  with  his  good  bearing  and  his  excellent 
manner  of  managing  his  bow,  raised  my  expectation  very 
bgh,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  impatience  that  I  awaited 
the  end  of  the  Tutti.   But  who  was  I  disappointed  on  hearing 
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the  solo  I  His  playing  was  indeed  clean  and  accomplished,  'but 
still  so  sleeply  and  monotonous,  the  passa-ges  so  flat  and  drawn 
out,  that  I  would  have  much  preferred  the  false  but  still  fiery 
playing  of  Pixis.  He  introduced ,  and  played  an  Adagio  of 
his  father's  composition,  something  better,  and  thus  somewhat 
reconciled  me  again.  After  him,  one  Herr  PalsaWj  a  man  cele- 
brated for  his  theoretical  knowledge,  played  a  concerto  of  his 
own  composition,  on  a  piano  with  a  flute  attachment.  Well 
and  scientifically  as  the  concerto  was  worked  out,  it  pleased 
neither  me  nor  the  others  listeners,  on  account  of  its  length 
and  monotony.  The  tones  also  of  the  strings  and  of  the  flute 
had  together  a  rery  bad  efl^ect. 

I  also  wrote  my  opinion  of  Fodor,  the  then  celebrated 
violinist  and  composer.  I  heard  him  in  the  concert  of  the 
''Nobility's,  or  Musical  club,"  where  however  everything  was 
very  unmusical;  for  the  elite  assembled  there,  ''not  to  listen, 
but  to  chat  and  walk  about  in  the  saloon."  At  first  a  fine 
symphony  by  Romberg,  (C-sharp)  was  extremely  well  executed. 
Then  Signer  Ptzsco,  first  tenorist  of  the  Italian  theatre,  sang 
an  aria  so  charmingly,  tastefidly  and  tenderly,  that  it  actually 
became  somewhat  more  quiet  in  the  saloon.  Herr  Fodor  now 
followed  with  a  concerto  of  his  own  composition,  which  how- 
ever appeared  to  me  worse  than  those  I  already  knew.  His 
playing  also  did  not  please  me.  He  played  indeed  in  a  pu/L* 
and  rather  accomplished  manner,  but  without  warmth  and 
taste.  In  the  passages  he  also  played  with  rebounding  bow, 
which  soon  became  unbearable.  Madame  Canavassi,  prima 
donna  of  the  Italian  opera  who  before  had  not  pleased  me  on 
the  stage,  sung  this  time  so  beautifully,  that  I  must  confess 
to  having  wronged  her. 

During  Lent,  the  Greek  church  allowing  no  theatrical  re- 
presentations, the  Intendancy  of  the  Court  theatre  gave  two 
grand  concerts  weekly  in  the  Steiner  theatre,  in  which,  only 
virtuosi  of  the  Imperial  orchestra  performed,  among  whom  Herr 
JElck  was  now  reckoned.  The  best  whom  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  there  were  the  riolinist  Hartmanfij  Jerchoto  and 
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Bemi,  the  yiolinist  Delphino^  the  hautboyist  Schencenka,  and 
the  homist  Uirsckfeld. 

Id  the  first  concert,  the  orchestra  consisted  of  thirty  six 
Tioliiis,  twenty  bass  and  double  set  wind  instruments.  Besides 
these  the  choruses  were  supported  by  forty  hornists  from  the 
Imperial  orchestra ,  each  of  whom  had  only  one  single  note 
to  blow.  They  served  in  place  of  an  organ,  and  gave  the 
chorus,  the  notes  of  which  were  divided  among  them,  great 
firmness  and  strength.  In  several  short  soli,  their  effect  was 
rurishing.  Before  the  orchestra,  were  the  Court  singers,  men 
and  boys,  about  fifty  in  number,  all  in  red  uniform  em- 
broidered with  gold.  After  the  first  part  of  SartVs  oratorio, 
Lani  played  a  violin  concerto  by  Alday  with  much  success. 
'After  the  concert  as  we  drove  home,  he  asked  me  for  my 
opinion  of  his  playing.  As  truth  alone  should  be  spoken  bet- 
ween friends  I  did  not  withold  fi:om  him  that:  clean  and  pure 
a^  his  playing  was,  I  had  yet  missed  the  shades  of  forte  and 
piano,  expression  in  the  cantabile,  and  a  sufficiency  of  vigour 
in  the  passages.  He  thanked  me  for  my  candour  and  declared 
that  he  had  been  particularly  embarrassed  that  day,  at  having 
to  appear  in  Herr  EcVs  place,  the  latter  having  previously 
bt^en  advertised  for  this  concerto."  —  After  the  second  part 
of  the  oratorio.  Signer  Delphino  played  a  violin  concerto. 
^'  his  playing  was  much  extolled  I  had  expected  more  from 
aim.    ^'He  played  without  taste,  and  not  once  perfectly  clean." 

The  Italian  singers  appeared  in  the  second  concert,  and 
the  French  in  the  third.  Among  the  first,  Signer  Pasco  and 
Madame  Canavassiy  already  mentioned,  distinguished  them- 
y&lves.  Among  the  French  there  were  only  two,  M.  St.  Leon 
and  the  celebrated  Fhyllis  Andrieux,  who  could  lay  claim  to 
be  called  singers ;  they  had  charmed  all  Petersburgh  by  their 
correct  and  pleasing  singing,  their  skilful  and  graceful  acting, 
and  their  personal  beauty.  There  was  especially  a  Polonaise 
with  which  the  latter  fascinated  everybody,  and  which  was 
.'always  encored.  The  beginning  .of  its  found  in  my  diary  as 
follows : 
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Between  the  first  and  second  part  of  this  concert,  the  Im- 
perial homists  executed  an  ottverture  by  Gluck,  and  with  a 
rapidity  and  exactness  which  would  hare  been  difficult  for 
stringed  intruments,  how  much  the  more  so  then  for  hornists, 
each  of  whom  blew  only  one  tone  1  It  is  hardly  to  be  believed 
that  they  performed  the  most  rapid  passages  with  the  greatest 
])recision,  and  I  could  not  have  conceived  it  possible,  had  I 
not  heard  it  with  my  own  ears.  But  as  may  be  imagined, 
the  Adagio  of  the  ouverture  made  a  greater  effect  than  the 
Allegro ;  for  it  always  remains  somewhat  unnatural  to  execute 
such  quick  passages  with  these  living  organ  pipes,  and  one 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  thrashings  which  must  have  been 
inflicted. 

These  concerts,  with  the  exception  of  one  in  which  Herr  Eck 
played  and  Mademoiselle  Phyllis  sang,  were  but  little  frequented ; 
for  which  reason  the  managers  soon  discontinued  them. 

On  the  other  hand  a  performance  of  Haydn's  ^^Seasons" 
which  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  a  widow's  fund,  (also  dur- 
ing Lent,)  was  very  well  attended.  Baron  Roll,  one  of  the 
projectors  invited  me  also  to  take  part.  I  therefore  shared 
in  all  the  orchestra  rehearsals,  and  in  these,  as  well  as  in  the 
performance,  played  with  M.  Leveque,  the  same  part.  The 
orchestra  was  larger  than  any  I  had  yet  heard.  It  consisted 
of  seventy  violins,  thirty  bass,  and  double  set  wind  instruments. 
The  whole  therefore  was  something  very  grand,  and  my  diary 
mentions  it  with  delight;  as  also  of  the  work  itself,  which  I 
then  heard  for  the  first  time,  although  I  estimated  the  "Crea- 
tion" yet  higher! 

My  playing  thus  with  Leveque,  had  increased  our  friend- 
ship, and  I  learned  from  him  that,  during  the  summer  he  in- 
tended to  visit  his  parents  in  Hanover.  We  therefore  agreed 
to  make  the  voyage  to  Liibeck  in  the  same  vessel. 
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As  my  new  friend  now  visited  me  oftener,  I  played  my 
new  Tiolin  concerto  to  him,  and  expressed  my  wish,  to  hear 
it  with  the  orchestra  before  I  sent  it  to  the  publisher.  Le- 
i^que  immediately  offered  to  study  it  with  his  orchestra,  took 
tiie  parts  with  him,  aud  invited  me  to  a  rehearsal  some  days 
kter. 

'1  was  in  great  agitation  now  that  I  was  about  to  hear 
my  own  composition  with  full  orchestra  for  the  first  time.  The 
Tatti  were  well  studied,  and  from  this  I  could  calculate  how, 
in  every  part,  the  effect  I  intended  would  be  brought  out. 
The  most  of  them  satisfied  me,  some  even  surpassed  my  ex- 
pectation     Bat  I  was  the  less  pleased  with  my  own 

plav.  All  my  attention  being  fixed  on  the  accompaniment,  I 
plaved  much  worse  than  I  did  at  home.  I  therefore  begged 
permission  of  Mr.  Leveqtie  to  try  the  concerto  once  more  at 
the  end  of  eight  or  ten  days,  when  I  should  have  received  the 
copy;  this  permission  he  readily  granted. '^ 

The  following  appears  later:  ^1  got  the  copy  of  my  con- 
cf-rto  yesterday,  for  which  I  was  obliged  to  pay  eight  silver 
rubles.  I  could  have  had  six  concertos  copied  for  a  like  sum 
in  Germany." 

The  work  was  again  tried  from  the  new- copied  parts.  I 
was  much  calmer  than  the  first  time,  and  played  therefore 
mach  better.  It  was  also  better  accompanied  than  before,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  Leveqtie  declared  himself  very  well 
batisfied.  ^'I  therefore  hastened  home,  packed  up  my  concerto 
and  took  it,  together  with  a  letter,  to  the  post.  I  there  heard 
to  my  great  amazement,  that  there  was  no  parcel's  post  in 
Bossia  by  which  one  can  send  things  out  of  the  country,  and 
that  if  I  would  send  it  as  a  letter  I  should  have  to  pay  at 
least  fifty  rubles."  I  therefore  took  it  back  in  order  to  send 
it  by  sea  by  the  next  opportunity. 

I  have  mentioned  the  Imperial  homband,  each  member 
of  which  had  only  one  note  to  play.  On  the  twelvth  of  Ja- 
noazy,  the  Russian  Newyear,  upon  which  day  the  Emperor,  as 
uoal,  gave  a  grand  masquerade  in  the  Winterpalace,  for  which 


k 
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twelve  thoiis.in(l  tickets  were  issued,  I  found  the  said  band 
joined  with  the  usual  Ball -orchestra,  and  I  heard  a  music 
siicli  as  till  then  I  had  no  idea  of."  The  accompaniment  of 
this  hornband  gave  a  fullness  and  harmony  to  the  orchestra 
such  ae  I  liave  never  heard.  Several  Horn'Soli,  produced  a 
most  enchanting  effect.  It  vraa  long  before  I  could  tear  my- 
self away  from  this  place." 

Id  another  saloon  opposite  the  Throne-room,  the  Imperial 
family,  eurrounded  by  the  Court,  were  dancing.  But  as  this 
part  of  the  saloon  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  by  a  wall  of 
gigantic  grenadiers  with  high  bearskin  caps,  and  as  I,  inspite 
of  my  &iir  allowance  of  inches,  could  not  even  peep  over  the 
shoulders  of  these  giants,  I  was  unable  to  see  much  of  the 
Imperial  state,  and  of  the  diamonds  of  the  ladies.  I  therefore 
passed  on,  and  entered  the  third  and  most  beautilul  of  the 
saloons.  It  is  entirely  of  polished  marbles,  the  walls  white, 
the  pillars  violet,  and  the  window  frames  blue.  The  lights 
mirrored  themselves  a  thousandfold  in  the  polished  stone.  The 
whole  building  was  lighted  by  twenty  thousand  wax  tapers. 

"After  wandering  several  times  through  the  apartments, 
and  having  gazed  at  all  the  magnificence,  I  tried  to  find  Uerr 
Eck  again,  he  having  been  separated  from  me  in  the  beginning 
of  the  evening.  Among  the  twelve  thousand  present  this  was 
however  a  vain  attempt.  I  now  guessed  that  be  had  gone  direct 
home,  and  not  finding  our  servant  in  the  place  where  he  had 
been  desired  to  wait,  confirmed  me  still  more  in  this  idea.  I 
therefore  thought  it  best  to  proceed  home,  also,  and  hoped, 
tlioroughly  warmed  aa  I  was,  to  be  able  to  go  the  short  dis- 
tance to  our  hotel  without  a  cloak,  although  the  cold  had 
increased  to  twenty  four  degrees.  But  hardly  had  I  reached 
tlio  s(|iii)re  before  the  Winterpalace ,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
whic)i  was  our  hotel,  then  I  felt  my  nose  and  ears  stiffen,  and 
should  certainly  have  had  them  frozen,  although  I  rubbed  them 
unceasingly,  had  I  not  been  able  to  warm  myself  at  a  large  fire 
in  the  middle  of  the  square  which  had  been  lighted  for  the 
coachmen ;  before  I  attempted  the  other  half  of  the  way.    Un- 
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inckilj^  howeyer,  Herr  Ed  had  not  yet  come  home,  and  as 
he  h^  the  key  to  our  apartment,  and  the  coffeeroom  was 
already  locked,  I  resolved  to  return  again.  Arriyed  there  I 
iDMiaged  to  press  forward  to  a  bu£Pet,  and  warm  myself  with 
a  glass  of  punch.  While  I  was  obserring  the  rich  gold  and 
idlrer  plate  with  which  the  room  was  decorated,  Herr  Eck 
tW>  came  to  the  buflfetl  Arm  in  arm  we  wandered  through 
the  magnificient  rooms  once  more,  and  then  our  servant  with 
037  cloaks  baying  once  more  turned  up,  drove  ojST  together. 
Mj  friend  Remi^  to  whom  I  related  my  adventure,  blamed  me 
much  for  my  want  of  precaution/' 

On  the  27.  Feb.  tiie  so  called  ''mad  week'*  came  to  an 
end.  It  has  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Russians 
tl]t<wing  themselves  the  most  boundless  extravagancies  as  a 
scirt  of  indemnification  for  the  ensuing  fast.  ''Not  being 
^uwed  to  taste  either  meat,  milk,  or  butter  for  six  weeks, 
th^T  cram  themselves  well  for  the  last  time,,  and  give  them- 
M-ires  so  diligently  to  the  brandy  bottle,  that  they  do  not  re* 
cover  their  sobriety,  and.  in  this  state  allow  themselves  every 
p<>i)ible  liberty,  thinking  to  atone  fully  for  all  in  the  follow- 
ing fast.  —  In  all  parts  of  the  town,  booths  are  erected, 
Q  vhkh  fruit,  liquors,  and  comfits  are  sold.  In  others,  Po- 
ixLinelli,  trained  dogs,  juggler's  tricks  and  other  things  of 
the  kind  are  exhibited.  The  chief  delight  of  the  Russians 
iaring  this  week  is  sliding  down  the  ice- mountains,  most 
iikelv  because  it  is  such  a  break-neck  sport.  Upon  the  Ne- 
ws^ and  in  various  other  places,  high  sca£folding3  are  erected, 
LtTini^  on  one  side  a  flight  of  steps  by  which  to  ascend  to  the 
top.  and  on  the  other  an  incline  descending  gradually  to 
ibe  ground.  This  incline  is  laid  down  with  large  slabs  of 
u**,  which  are  joined  together  in  the  closest  manner  by  water 
(stored  between  the  interstices.  Down  this  glass-like  surface 
of  ice,  the  descent  is  then  made  in, little  sledges  shod  with 
^tiiftrU  and  these  are  guided  by  means  of  a  short  staff  held 
31  each  hand.  Great  skill  is  required  in  order  to  keep  the 
Ba<idle  of  the  incline  during  the  extreme  velocity  of  the  des- 
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cent,  80  as  not  to  fall  over  the  sides  idiich  are  protected  by 
a  slight  hairier  only.    Four  drunken  Russians,  who  had  scar- 
cely started,  having  come  in  (*.ontact  with  each  other's  sledges 
and  heing  thereby  brought  too  near  the  barrier,  paid  dearly 
for  their  awkwardness.    They  fell  over;  two  were  killed  upon 
the  spot  and  the  others  were  carried  away  with  broken  limbs. 
But   this  did  not  in  the  least  disturb  the  enjoym^t  of  the 
people,    who  pressed  forward   anew  in  crowds  to  the  steps. 
On  the  26,    the  Court  drove  out  to  the  scene,  and  remained 
for   a  long  time  spectators  of  the  neck-breaking  amusement. 
At  an  evening  party  at  Baron  R(dl%   I  met  also  the  Gover- 
nor of  Narva,    who  upon    our  passing    through    that    town, 
had  had  us  fetched  almost  forcibly  to  his  house.     He  enquired 
in  a  friendly  manner  after  my  health;    and  added  '^on  your 
return  through  Narva  you  will  find  the  Petersburgh  gate  open, 
but  the  opposite  one  closed,    and  then  you  must  remain  my 
prisoner  for  eight  days  without  mercy." 

^This  evening,  Field  played  as  well  as  Herr  Eck^  and 
in  truth  wonderfully.  At  two  o'clock,  the  company  sat  down 
to  supper,  and  we  did  not  arrive  home  till  past  four  o'clock." 

On  the  5.  April,  my  birth-day;  Herr  Eck  invited  me  to 
dine  at  the  Hotel  de  Londres.  Previous  to  this,  availing  our- 
selves of  the  fine  weather  we  took  a  walk  on  the  Newa,  the 
granite-faced  bank  of  which  was  the  resort  of  the  beau  monde. 
The  breaking  up  of  the  ice  was  impatiently  looked  for,  and 
heavy  bets  were  made  respecting  the  day  on  which  this 
would  take  place.  —  In  the  evening  I  had  a  great  and  un- 
expected pleasure. 

^*^Remi  had  again  invited  me  to  play  duetts  with  him, 
and  to  day  1  was  able  to  bring  him  a  new  one  of  my  com- 
position. After  we  had  played  this  through  for  the  second 
time,  he  emblraced  me  and  said:  You  must  change  violins 
with  me,  so  that  we  may  both  possess  a  souvenir  of  each 
other  I  I  was  overcome  with  surprise  and  joy;  for  his  vio-  j 
lin  had  long  pleased  me  better  than  my  own.  But  as  it  was 
a  genuine  Ghiarneri,   and  at  least  worth  as  much  again   as 
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mine,  I  fell  obliged  to  decline  his  offer.    He,  however,  would 
hear   of  no  refusal  and  said:  Your  violin  pleases  me  because 
1   have    heard   you    play   on    it   so    frequently ,    and  though 
mme  u,  really  a  better  one;  yet  you  must  accept  it  from  me 
a^  a    birth-day  present  I     I  could  now  no  longer  refuse,  and 
overjoyed  carried  my  new  treasure  home  with  me     Here  I 
would  have  liked  but  too  weU  to  p%  on  it  aU  night,  and 
»ea*t  my  ears  with  its  heavenly  tones ;    but  as  Herr  Eck  was 
already  gone  to  bed,  I  was  obliged  to  let  it  lie  quietly  in  its 
case.     Sleep,  however,  I  could  not!"     On  the  12.  April,  Herr 
Lneqne  came  for  me  to  take  a  walk  down  to  the  Newa  '  "We 
there  found  half  St.  Petersburgh  assembled,  awaiting  the  break- 
ing   up    of  the   ice.     At    length,    a  cannon   shot  from    the 
fortress   announced  the  long  desired  moment.     This  was  also 
the    signal   for   the  sailors  to   break    up  the  long  bridge  of 
boats    which  connects   WasiKostrow   with  this   part    of   the 
crty.    Tins  was  effected  in  a  few  minutes.    The  ice  could  now 
fi..at  down  unimpeded,  and  in  a  short  time  boats  were  being 
rowed  up  and  down.    The  first  of  these  brought  over  the  Go- 
vemor    of  the    fortress,    who    accompanied    by   a   numerous 
»u.te  and  by  the  band  of  the  regiment,  brings  over  a  glass 
of  the  water  of  the  Newa  to  the  Emperor  in  his  Palace,  and 
rtwives  for  it  a  present   of  1000   roubles.    After  this     the 
►■rf-4,eamen  of  the  Crown  in   red  uniforms  row  all  comers 
to  and   fro  across,   without  charge,  until  the  communication 
by  the  bridge  of  boats  is  re-established  between  both  sides  of 
the   town.     After  we  had  looked  on  aU  this  with  great  in- 
terest, walking  up  and  down  for  some  hours,  we  returned 
iK^me." 

On  Easter-Eve,  Sunday,  17.  April,  I  was  awakened  by 
ite  finng  of  cannon,  which  announced  the  commencement 
A  the  Festival.  As  the  night  was  very  calm,  every  shot 
*M  heard  in  long  repeated  echoes ,  until  another  feU  upon 
tlie  ear.  —  On  Easter  Sunday  the  Russian  greets  his  ac- 
T^tances  with  the  words:  "Christ  is  risen  I"  upon  which 
ti.e  person  sahted  is  obliged  to  kiss  the  other.     One  need 
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only  go  to  the  window,  to  see  people  on  all  sides  embindng 
and  kifising  each  other.  It  was  related  to  me  that,  ^Hihe  Emp- 
ress Catherine  was  walking  on  the  bank  of  the  Newa  one 
Easter  8anday  accompanied  by  all  her  Court,  when  a  dirty 
fellow,  probably  somewhat  drunk,  threw  himself  in  her  way 
with  the  salutation:  ^'Christ  is  risen*'  upon  which  in  cnrder 
not  to  violate  the  holy  custom,  she  was  obliged  to  kiss  him. 
But ,  upon  a  sign  given  by  tier ,  he  was  immediately  sabed, 
and  had  ample  time  afterwards  in  Siberia  to  repent  of  his 
boldness  T' 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  I  received  a  oommiasion  firom 
JBreiikcpf  &  Ha/riel  of  Leipsic  to  write  an  article  wgon  the 
state  of  Music  in  St.  Petersburgh  for  their  Journal,  which 
was  published  in  the  course  of  1803. 

On  the  13.  May,  a  most  original  popular  Festival  took 
place.  Every  body  who  possesses  either  a  carriage,  a  horse, 
or  a  sound  pair  of  legs,  betakes  himself  on  this  day  through 
the  Riga  gate  to  the  Katharinen  Hof ;  where  they  stare  at  oaoh 
other  for  a  couple  of  hours  and  then  return  home.  I  went 
there  with  Leveque^  and  must  confess,  that  the  sight  of  the 
handsome  equipages,  of  which  there  may  have  been  at  least 
two  thousand,  together  with  their  fashionably  dressed  occupants, 
afforded  me  much  amusement.  Katharinen  Hof  is  a  small  wood, 
which  considering  the  climate  looks  tolerably  green.  From 
here  one  has  a  fine  view  of  the  sea.  In  the  middle  of  the 
wood  stands  the  Summer-Palace  of  Peter  the  Great,  which  to* 
gether  with  its  antique  furniture  is  still  kept  up  in  exactly 
the  same  condition  as  when  he  lived  there.  It  is  a  very 
poor  looking  place,  and  more  like  the  house  of  a  citizen  .than 
the  Palace  of  a  mighty  Emperor.  We  returned  home  by 
another  road,  and  saw  numerous  fine  Villas  and  gardens,  of 
which  there  are  a  great  number  outside  this  gate.'* 

Thus  amid  various  occupations,  and  short  excursions  to 
view  the  magnificent  City,  the  time  of  our  departure  drev 
nigh.  We  agreed  for  our  passage  by  sea  with  a  Lobeck 
captain    to    whom   for    the    voyage   inclusive   of  board  for 
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bc»th  of  us,  we  paid  20  ducats.  Just  before  we  left,  we  were 
present  duriog  the  celebration  of  another  grand  Festival  which 
1  haye  minutely  described.  It  was  the  Jubilee  commemor* 
aiing  the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburgh  by  Peter  the  Great, 
one  hundred  years  since. 

On  the  28.  May,  the  whole  garrison  assembled  on  the 
Isaak  Square  and  was  drawn  up  and  commanded  by  the 
Emperor  in  person.  In  his  suite  rode  the  whole  of  the 
(funeral  Staff,  and  the  Ambassadors  from  Foreign  Courts.  At 
\en  o'clock  the  Empress  made  her  appearance  with  the  Court, 
occapying  some  twenty  magnificent  carriages.  The  State 
r&rriage  in  which  the  Empress  mother  sat  by  the  side  of  the 
Empress,  was  covered  with  gilding  and  riclily  inlaid  with  precious 
^tnoes.  On  the  top  of  the  carriage  was  a  crown  of  brilliants, 
fixed  upon  a  purple  cushion.  This  state  carriage  was  drawn 
hj  eight  cream  coloured  horses  in  silver  harness,  ornamented 
il>o  with  precious  stones.  The  other  Court  carriages  which 
ven"  also  very  handsome,  were  each  drawn  by  six  horses. 
The  Emperor  rode  a  magnificent  horse  richly  caparisoned,  but 
"as  otherwise  dressed  in  a  very  plain  uniform.  In  his  suite 
v^ts  a  Turkish  Prince  who  attracted  the  attention  of  all  by 
the  tiplendoor  of  his  dress.  The  hilt  of  his  sabre  was  covered 
vith  diamonds,  and  his  stirrups  and  spurs  were  of  mas- 
"i^e  gold.  When  the  cortege  had  arrired  in  front  of  the 
iNa^ik's  Church,  the  Emperor  dismounted  and  led  the  Empress 
into  the  edifice,  where  the  Te-Deum  laudamus  was  immedia- 
Wly  chaunted  by  the  Singers  of  the  Court.  Unfortunately 
*e  were  not  successful  in  our  effort  to  get  into  the  Church, 
L^  the  doors  were  closed  immediately  after  the  entrance  of  the 
Court.  But  it  is  very  probable  that  even  in  the  interior  of 
the  building  little  of  the  Music  could  be  heard  ,  for  not  only 
»ere  all  the  bells  set  ringing,  but  salvos  of  artillery  were 
Srvtl  from  the  fortress,  and  by  the  ships  of  war  lying  in  the 
^'"*Ji.  The  Military  drawn  up  on  the  Square  before  the 
* i^unh  increased  the  noise  yet  more  by  the  fire  of  musketry, 
^d  the  populace  were  not  at  all  backward  in  shouting,  so 
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in  this  manner  not  a  single  note  of  the  Mnsic  reaihed  us  on 
the  square.  After  the  Service  was  ended,  the  Court  procee- 
ded on  foot  through  two  lines  of  soldiers  to  the  Senate  House. 
What  ceremonies  took  place  there,  I  was  unable  to  ascertain. 
After  the  space  of  about  half  an  hour,  the  Court  resumed 
their  places  in  the  carriages,  and  the  cortege  returned  in 
the  same  order  to  the  palace.  In  the  evening  the  City  was 
brilliantly  illuminated,  and  more  so  than  I  had  ever  yet  seen. 
At  nine  o'clock,  Leveque  came  to  fetch  me,  and  took  me  first 
of  all  to  the  Summer  Garden.  Dark  clouds  hung  in  the 
sky,  and  threatened  to  extinguish  the  lamps  which  had  been 
but  just  lighted,  with  a  heavy  shower.  With  the  now  dear 
nights,  when  it  keeps  so  light  till  midnight  that  one  can 
read  and  write  without  a  candle,  this  black  sky  was  most 
welcome,  for  otherwise  the  illumination  would  have  been  less 
effective.  The  Garden  was  very  brilliantly  lit  up.  On  both 
sides  ot  the  alleys  a  wooden  frame  work  had  been  raised 
which  was  thickly  hung  with  glass  lamps  of  different  colours. 
At  the  end  of  the  Alleys,  were  seen  brilliantly  illuminated 
triumphal  arches ,  in  the  centre  of  which  shone  the  capital 
letters  P  (Peter)  and  A  (Alexander).  The  whole  of  the  Pa- 
villions  throughout  the  garden  were  also  lit  up  in  a  splendid 
and  tasteful  manner. 

But  the  Fortress  presented  a  truly  maf^c  sight ,  as  on 
leaving  the  Garden  we  came  on  the  bank  of  the  Newa.  It 
swam  in  a  veiy  sea  of  fire!  The  granite  masonry  of  the  walls 
was  hung  with  white  lamps,  the  pillars  and  the  ccnnice  of 
the  entrance  gate  with  red,  and  the  sentry  boxes  on  the  ixvp  of 
the  ramparts  with  blue.  The  graceful  tower  of  the  fortress 
was  lit  up  to  its  topmost  point,  and  as  there  was  no  wind, 
there  was  not  even  one  lamp  that  did  not  bum.  From  the 
place  where  we  stood,  the  whole  fairy  like  scene  was  again 
seen  reflected  in  the  Newa  at  our  feet  I  It  was  indeed  an 
enchanting  sight  I  But  the  sky  grew  constantly  darker  and 
more  threatening;  we  were  therefore  obliged  to  make  haste, 
in  order  to  see  other  parts  of  the  city."     ^'Near  the  bridge, 
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which  was  also  brilliantlj  illuminated,  we  saw  a  large  ship 
huDg  with  lamps  up  to  the  very  tops  of  the  masts,  between 
which  countless  streamers  were  waving. 

The  streets  which  radiate  from  the  Admiralty  in  the 
form  of  a  fan,  many  of  which  are  above  two  miles  in  length, 
were  lit  up  as  light  as  day,  and  presented  a  magnificent  sight, 
with  the  merry  crowds  streaming  through  them  in  their  gayest 
attire.  Amoug  the  Public  Buildings  which  were  richly  decor- 
ated with  transparencies  and  devices,  the  Admiralty  was 
especially  conspicuous.  Some  private  houses  also,  exhibited 
transparencies,  among  others  that  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain 
yarischkin;  in  which,  Mars,  accompanied  by  the  allegorical 
figures  of  Wisdom  and  Justice,  crowned  the  letters  P.  and  A., 
the  first  of  which  had  beneath  it  the  Inscription:  Gloire  du 
premier  Steele,  and  the  last:  Gloire  du  second  Steele!  —  We 
Q«'W  followed  the  stream  of  the  multitude,  which  pressed  for- 
ward to  the  Summer  Garden  where  a  display  of  Fire  Works 
wHu  to  take  place.  But  we  had  scarcely  reached  the  Arcades 
of  the  Winter  Palace,  when  a  sudden  torrent  of  rain  put 
an  end  at  once  to  the  splendour  of  the  scene,  and  St.  Peters- 
burgh  but  a  few  minutes  before  brilliant  as  with  the  light  of 
day.  was  shrouded  in  Egyptian  darkness  I  Under  the  Arcades 
of  the  Square  where  we  had  taken  shelter,  was  the  only  place 
that  remained  illuminated.  This  circumstance  procured  for  us 
a  carioos  and  amusing  spectacle.  The  mass  of  people  all 
dressed  in  their  various  coloured  Sunday  attire,  who  were 
ijma  home  out  of  the  Summer  Garden,  were  obliged  to  pass 
in  review  before  the  place  where  we  stood,  and  dripping  with 
rain  they  presented  a  comical  sight  enough.  Some  women  had 
drawn  their  dresses  over  their  heads  in  place  of  umbrellas; 
others,  trusting  to  the  darkness,  had  even  taken  off  their  shoes 
and  stockings  to  save  them,  and  waded  by  barefooted,  not  a 
little  discomposed  at  being  obliged  to  pass  by  a  place  lit  up 
^j  bri^fhtly,  and  filled  with  laughing  spectators.  At  length 
iner  about  an  hour,  the  rain  ceased,  and  we  now  could  also 
n-tum  to  our  homes.    On  the  1.  June,  (20.  May)  I  packed  up 
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mj  Uwt  things  and  then  went  to  take  leaye  of  my  friends 
and  acquaintances.  The  parting  from  my  kind  friend  Remi^ 
was  very  painful,  and  cost  us  both  many  tears.  He  promi- 
sed in  a  few  years  to  pay  me  a  visit  in  Germany.  My  leave 
taking  from  my  Instructor  to  whom  I  owed  so  much,  was 
a  very  sad  one,  and  the  more  so,  that  for  some  time  past  he 
had  again  been  very  unwell,  and  I  therefore  feared  I  should 
never  nee  him  again! 

This  fear  was  but  too  well  grounded;  we  never  saw  each 
other  morel  Respecting  his  subsequent  and  in  part  highly 
romantic  fate,  I  have  learned  the  following,  but  cannot  pledge 
my  Half  for  its  entire  truth,  since  I  derived  it  for  the  most 
part  from  hearsay. 

At  tl\6  time  I  left  St.  Petersburgh,  Edc  had  entered  upon 
a  love  aAdr  with  a  daughter  of  a  Member  of  the  Imperial 
Orchestra,  but  without  the  least  notion  of  marrying  the  girl. 
Hhdckt^d  at  such  levity,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  caution  the 
parents.    I  did  so;  but  my  warning  was  received  with  coldness 
and  disbelief.     Some  months   afterwards,  when   the    visits   of 
Herr  Eck  had  suddenly  ceased,  the  daughter  confessed  with 
tears  that  she  had  been  seduced  by  him,  and  tiiat  she  already 
felt  the  consequences  of  it     Her  mother,    a  resolute  woman, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  audience  of  the  Emp^^r;  threw 
herself  at  bis  ieet,  and  implored  the  restitution  of  her  daugh- 
ter's honour.    The  Emperor  consented.     In  true  Busso-Impe- 
rial  style  he  offsred  Henr  Edt  the  choice:  either  to  marry  his 
sweetheart    within    twenty    four   hours,    on    prepare    for    a 
promenade  to  Siberia.    UarrEck  natorally  chose  the  former. 
That  a  marriage  sprung  out  of  such  cirnunslances  would  soon 
become  a  hell  upon  eaiih,   may  easQy  be  imagined.    J5db, 
whose  health  had  been  afaready  greatfy  shattered  by  his  for- 
mer exoesaee,    oould  not  long  endure  the  effects  of  the  daily 
recurring  matrimonial  discords.     He  lost  his  senses,  and  soon 
became  so  furious*  that  the  mother  in  law  was  again  obliged 
to  entreat  the  Enqperor's  assistance.  He  granted  a  dissolution 
ef  the  marriage;  gave  the  wife  a  pensioii,  and  ordered  the 
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busbaad  to  be  sent  under  prefer  care  to  his  brother,  at 
Nancj.  The  selection  of  the  man  to  whom  the  unfortunate 
sufferer  and  the  sum  granted  by  the  Emperor  for  the  joumej 
wtre  entrusted,  was  howeyer,  a  very  unluckly  one,  and  failed 
in  its  object;  for  scarcely  had  he  arrived  in  Berlin  with  the  in* 
r&lid,  than  he  declared  to  the  Bussian  Ambassor  there,  that 
the  money  was  expended,  and  liierefore  he  could  accompany 
W  charge  no  farther.  At  the  same  time  he  laid  before 
the  Ambassor  an  account  of  his  expenses,  according  to  which 
indeed,  the  sum  given  by  the  Emperor  was  exhausted.  There 
were  however  some  very  extraordinary  items  in  the  account; 
among  others,  a  dinner  of  one  hundred  covers,  which  the 
lunatic  bad  ordered  without  the  knowledge  of  his  guardian, 
in  one  of  the  first  Hotels  in  Riga,  and  which  the  latter  had 
been  obliged  to  pay.  Whether  the  Ambassador  remained  satis- 
tied  with  this  account,  was  never  known;  but  the  Guardian 
dbappeared  all  of  a  sudden ! 

In  the  meantime,  the  lunatic  £nding  that  he  was  no 
longer  watched,  was  seized  with  the  desire  to  escape.  One 
eYening.  half  dressed  only,  he  succeeded  in  slipping  out  of  his 
rui>m  unperceived;  and  as  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  at 
the  time,  he  effected  his  escape  unperceived  through  the  city 
eate.  He  had  already  got  some  miles  from  Berlin  when  he 
vas  seized  by  some  peasants,  and  as  they  believed  him  to  be 
an  escaped  convict  they  brought  him  back  bound  to  the 
ntv.  At  the  Police  Office,  the  poor  half  frozen  fugitive  was 
K>on  discovered  to  be  a  lunatic,  and  handed  over  to  the  Asy* 
hm  for  the  insane.  Some  members  of  the  Court  Orchestra 
«ho  a  few  years. before  had  known  and  admired  the  unfor- 
tanate  man  in  the  height  of*  his  artistic  career,  became  inter- 
t^ted  ibr  him.  They  set  on  foot  a  subscription  among  their 
colleagues  and  some  wealthy  amateurs  of  the  Art,  and  with 
the  proceeds  they  sent  him  under  the  care  of  a  trustworthy 
man  to  his  brother  at  Nancy.  The  latter  procured  for  him 
a  becoming  treatment  in  the  Asylum  at  Strasbourg,  where  he 
remained  for    several   years.     His   misfortune    then    teaohed 
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the  ears  of  Mb  former  patroness  the  Dowager  Electress  of 
Bavaria,  who  sent  him  to  a  clergyman  of  Offenbach  or  some- 
where near  that  place,  who  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  the 
insane.  There,  it  is  said,  if  not  quite  cured,  he  became  mach  more 
oomposed,  so  that  a  violin  conld  again  be  placed  in  his  hands, 
from  whidi  it  is  said  he  drew  the  most  touching  melodies. 
After  the  death  of  the  Electress  he  was  then  placed  in  the 
Asylum  for  the  insane  at  Bambei^,  where,  Biiher  in  1809  or 
1810,  he  died. 

On  the  2.  June  (21.  May)  at  9  in  the  morning,  we  sailed 
from  St.  Petersburg. 

''On  passing  a  guard  ship  at  the  mouth  of  the  Newa  we 
w«re  compelled  to  show  our  passports,  these  were  returned  to 
us  without  charge,  which  from  our  previous  experience  as- 
tonished us  greatly.  As  the  wind  was  against  us,  the  sailors 
were  obliged  to  row  continually,  this  made  tiie  progress 
slow  and  at  length  very  tedious;  so  that  we  were  very  glad 
when  at  last  we  arrived  at  2  o'clock  at  Gronstadt.  We  there 
put  up  at  the  German  eating  house,  the  Blaster  of  whidi  had 
been  recommended  to  us  for  his  honesty.  But  with  all  that, 
he  retaiaed  al$o  the  thorough  Uuntness*  not  to  say  rudeness 
of  his  dass«  for  when  we  returned  at  9  in  the  evening  finom 
a  walk«  and  asked  for  supper,  he  repKed  with  a  true  north* 
Qersuun  acc«it:  now  is  no  time  for  ealiBg,  people  go  to  bed 
now!  And  with  that  he  turned  his  back  iqion  us.  Dumb- 
struck,  we  went  up  stairs  and  had  already  made  up  oor  minds 
thai  vre  must  go  hungry  to  bed,  when  be  at  length  bad  us  call- 
ed down  to  supper.  At  first  w«  were  mach  indiaed  to  refuse  it; 
bat  our  hunger  got  the  better  of  oar  seasitivcaess.  We 
wcttt  dowa.  foaad  a  rigjht  good  r^ast  and  the  host  who 
wailed  ufpoa  us  biwself ,  longKt  to  make  sairndT  for  bis  pre- 
was  vuflKftaess  av  tbe  motn  uieaalr  aeaavioar. 

It  was  aot  aata  after  staae  days  ^it  the  wasd  bcca»e  foir 
for  the  fortbir  v«aya|ie;  bat  vetr  sooau  aad  for  a  rrrj  long 
liuM.  Hie  ^^Satara^'  -  s«>  oar  ship  was  caMed  —  was  okKfced  to 
taadk  aboai.  aad  ta  the  14  Jaae  ^^sw  weta  atS  asi  for  dfotaat 
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from  the  high  land,  which  we  had  ahready  reached  on  the  first 
day/*  On  the  second  day  the  sea  rose  very  high,  and  the 
passengers  therefore,  three  women  and  nine  men,  became 
all  sea-sick  one  after  the  other.  With  me  it  began  with 
a  head  ache.  ^^I  felt  my  courage  so  depressed,  that  I  bitterly 
repented  to  have  come  by  sea/^  Bat  on  the  fourth  day  I 
got  better,  and  in  a  short  time,  although  the  sea  was  still 
very  rough,  I  felt  as  well  as  on  land.  It  was  not  so 
with  all,  for  the  ladies  and  also  some  of  the  gentlemen  were 
for  a  long  time  sick  and  inyisible.  Leveque  and  I  amused  our- 
selres  meanwhile  very  well.  We  played  duetts,  read,  wrote, 
and  made  sketches;  walked  up  and  down  the  deck  and  ate 
and  drank  with  real  appetite.  In  this  way  passed  day  after 
(LiT.  Bat  like  the  others,  we  longed  tor  a  fair  wind,  ^'for  this 
eternal  tacking,  with  which  one  makes  but  little  progress,  is 
quite  unbearable!'' 

On  the  15  Jane,  the  wind  grew  fair;  on  the  16,  it  fell 
almost  calm,  and  on  the  20,  we  had  a  storm.  This  was  so 
T>»lent  that  the  ship  cracked  in  every  timber.  ^^I  crept  ill 
as  I  was,  upon  deck,  to  see  the  terribly  grand  spectacle.  I 
g<>t  thoroughly  drenched  it  is  true,  for  the  waves  broke  every 
moment  over  the  deck,  nor  coiUd  I  long  endure  above  the 
piercing  wind  and  cold.  But  it  was  worth  the  effort,  to  see 
how  the  waves  like  mountains,  came  rolling  on,  threatening 
to  submerge  us,  how  they  then  suddenly  seized  us,  lifted  us 
Ligh  in  air,  and  then  again  as  quickly  let  us  plunge  into  a 
deep  abyss!  Although  I  had  become  somewhat  accustomed  to 
this  sight  by  the  previously  experienced  high  sea,  yet  every 
tmie  we  made  a  plunge,  I  felt  my  back  run  cold,  and  should 
have  thought  we  were  in  great  danger,  had  I  not  read  the 
contrary  in  the  calm  face  of  the  captain.  He  gave  his  orders 
always  with  the  same  coolness.  But  it  was  nevertheless  fear- 
till  to  behold  how  the  seamen  clambered  to  the  top  of  the 
masts,  and  then  out  upon  the  yards  to  reef  the  sails.  Only 
thijse  who  have  grown  up  amid  such  perils  can  brave  un- 
moved the  wild  rage  of  the  elements." 
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On  the  26  Jane,  ve  arrived  off  Bornholm,  a  Danisk  islaiidf 
on  which  we  could  peroeiye  two  small  towns,  several  villages, 
and  a  carefully  cultivated  country.  ^The  sight  of  the  green 
cornfields  which  I  had  not  beheld  for  so  long  a  time  was 
particularly  cheering  to  me/'  From  a  small  neighbouring  is- 
land ^^some  peasants  put  off  to  us  in  a  boat  with  some  fresh 
meat,  vegetables  and  milk.  I  was  particularly  pleased  with 
the  latter,  for  I  could  not  at  all  relish  the  black  coffee." 

^'On  one  or  two  evenings,  with  a  clear  sky  and  calm 
weather,  we  had  a  sight,  such  as  one  never  sees  in  the  same 
grandeur  upon  land,  namely,  the  sun  set.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  splendour  of  the  ever  changing  colours,  with 
tiiose  also  of  the  clouds  scattered  over  the  heavens,  and  which 
were  again  reflected  in  a  sea  as  smooth  as  glass;  but  the 
impression  made  by  this  heavenly  sight  in  the  solemn  still- 
ness of  the  evening,  upon  the  whole  ship-company  assembled 
on  the  deck,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  me.  I  saw  the  most 
callous  among  them  moved  by  it." 

At  length  on  the  28  June,  after  a  voyage  of  one  aad 
twenty  days,  the  ^^Satum"  cast  anchor  in  the  roads  of  Trave- 
miinde,  and  on  the  6.  July,  1803,  I  was  once  more  in  my 
native  town  Brunswick,  whioh  after  my  long  absence  was  now 
doubly  dear  to  me.    We  arrived  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

'1  alighted  at  the  Petri  Gate,  crossed  the  Ocker  in  a 
boat,  and  hastened  to  my  grandmother's  gard^i.  But 
arrived  there,  I  found  both  the  house  and  garden  doors  locked, 
and  as  my  knocking  was  not  heard,  I  clambered  over  the 
garden  wall,  and  laid  myself  down  on  the  ground  in  an  open 
summer  house  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  Fatigued  by  the 
journey  I  immediately  fell  asleep,  and  notwithstanding  the 
hardness  of  my  couch,  would  probably  have  slept  on  for  a 
long  time,  had  not  my  aunts  in  their  morning  walk  in  the 
garden,  discovered  me  in  my  retreat.  Greatly  allarmed,  they 
turned  back,  and  told  my  grandmother  that  a  strange  man 
was  lying  in  the  summerhouse.  Returning  all  three  together, 
they  had  courage  to  approach  nearer,  recognised  me,  and  I 
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£  now  awakened  with  joyoas  exdamatioiis,  embraces  and 
kisses.  For  Bome  time  I  could  not  recollect  where  I  was ;  at 
length  I  recognised  my  dear  relations,  and  was  overjoyed  to 
tind  myself  among  them  once  more,  and  in  the  home  of  my 
ihildbood.  They  had  been  very  anzions  about  me,  as  owing 
to  our  tediously  long  sea  passage  they  had  received  no  intelli- 
gence of  us  for  six  weeks. 

The  first  pleasing  news  that  I  heard,  was,  that  the  cele<* 
brated  Bode  was  there,  and  would  shortly  play  at  Court.  I 
therefore  immediately  announced  my  return  to  the  Duke,  in 
order  to  be  permitted  to  attend  the  Court-concert. 

I  immediately  closed  my   oft  cited  Diary,  with  the  wish 
that  ''it  might  often  afford  me  a  pleasing  remembrance  of  the 
agreable  journey.     I  was  received  by  my  Patrcm    with    the 
Name  benevolent  kindness  as  formerly,  which  was  manifested 
also^  by  his  gift  of  the  remainder  of  the  sum  fiu-nished  for 
my  traveling  expenses,  which  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable, 
aiid  which  upon  my  handing  in  the  account  and  the  balance, 
was  presented  to   me   by  the  Grand  Chamberlain.     For  the 
dedication   of  my  Concerto,  which  I  had  handed  to  the  Duke 
on  my  first  interview,  I  also  received  twenty  Friedrichsd'or* 
1  now  burned  with  the  desire,  to  appear  with  this  Con- 
certo before  the  Duke,  in  public,   as  a  Yiolimst  and  Compo- 
ser; to  exhibit   proofs  of  my  industry,   and  the  progress  I 
had  made.    But  this  was  not  to  be  effected  so  readily,  for 
Rode  had  already  announced  a  Concert  to  be   given  in   the 
Theatre.     The  idea  of  making  my  appearance  so  soon  after 
that  celebrated  Violinist  was  also  a  source  of  some  anxiety 
to  me.     For  the  more  I  heard  him  play,    the  more  was  I 
captivated  with  his  playing.    Yes  I  I  had  no  hesitation  to  place 
liode's    style  of  play   (then  still  reflecting  all  the  brilliancy 
uf  that  of  his    great  master    Viott%)  above  that  of  my  Ins- 
tructor Ecky  and  to  apply  myself  sedulously  to  acquire  it  as 
much  as  possible  by  a  careful  practice  of  Rodeos  compositions. 

*  One  Fredericks  d'or  (single)  =16*    6^    English. 
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In  this  I  sueceeded  also,  by  no  means  ill,  and  up  to  the 
time  when  I  had  by  degrees  formed  a  style  of  playing  of  my 
own,  I  had  become  the  most  &ithfal  imitator  of  Bode  among 
all  the  young  violinists  of  that  day.  I  succeeded  more  espe- 
daUy  in  executing  in  his  style  the  eighth  Concerto,  the  three 
first  Quartetts,  and  the  world  famed  Variations  in  6-Major; 
in  these,  both  in  Brunswick,  and  afterwards  on  my  first  grand 
artistic  tour,  I  achieved  great  succes8. 

Shortly  after  Rode*8  departure,  the  day  I  had  so  ard- 
ently wished  for  arrived,  on  which  in  a  Concert  given  by  me 
at  the  Theatre,  I  was  to  exhibit  the  first  proofs  of  the  art- 
istic skill  I  had  acquired  on  my  travels.  Curiosity  had  as- 
sembled a  numerous  audience.  From  the  ready  surety  with 
which  I  could  play  not  only  my  own  'Concerti,  but  the  other 
music  I  had  practised  under  Eck'8  direction,  I  might  have  been 
expected  to  feel  no  embarrassment  upon  my  appearance.  Never- 
theless, I  could  not  wholly  overcome  it,  when  I  thought,  that, 
but  shortly  before,  in  the  very  place  where  I  stood,  so  great  a 
Violinist  had  played  before  the  same  audience.  But  I  had  now 
to  put  to  shame  my  invidious  detractors,  who  on  my  setting  out 
upon  my  journey  had  loudly  asserted  that  the  Duke  would  again 
throw  away  his  money  upon  one  who  would  prove  incapable 
and  ungrateful.  I  therefore  summoned  all  my  resolution,  and 
already  during  the  Tutti  of  my  Concerto,  I  succeeded  in  ban* 
ishing  from  my  mind  all  and  every  thing  around  me,  and 
gave  myself  up  to  my  play  with  my  whole  soul.  The  result, 
also,  was  a  success  beyond  all  expectation;  for  already  after 
the  first  Solo,  a  general  applause  broke  forth,  whidi  increased 
with  every  succeeding  one,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Concert 
seemed  as  though  it  would  never  cease.  The  Duke,  also,  who 
during  the  intervening  pause  sent  for  the  young  arHste  to  his 
box,  expressed  to  him  his  full  satisfaction.  That  day,  there- 
fore, is  still  borne  in  my  remembrance  as  one  of  the  happiest 
of  my  life^ 

I  was  now  appointed  First  Violin,  in  the  place  of  a  re- 
cently deceased  '^KammermusicuS^^  and  received  the  additional 
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ttlaiy  a^ccraing  to  that  post,  of  200  thalers*  But  as  on  ao- 
count  of  the  three  months  grace  allowed  to  his  widow,  this 
salary  could  not  immediately  commence,  I  was  compensated 
lij  another  present  of  twenty  Friedriohsd'or. 

With  my  salary  of  three  hundred  thalers,  and  my  ad- 
ditional evenings  I  could  at  that  time  live  quite  respectably 
and  free  from  care.  I  therrfore,  again  took  my  brother 
Ferdinand  to  live  with  me,  and  devoted  myself  assiduously 
to  Ub  improvement.  As  I  had  not  yet  seen  my  parents  and 
brothers  and  sister,  I  went  to  Seesen  to  fetch  him.  While 
there  I  received  a  visit  from  my  fellow  traveller  Leveqtie^  who 
was  about  to  return  to  St.  Petersburgh.  During  the  eight 
days  we  were  together,  we  played  diligently,  and  my  parents 
and  musical  friends  of  the  little  town  were  especially  delighted 
with  the  performance  of  my  Duetts,  which  we  had  so  perfectly 
studied  daring  the  sea  voyage. 

On  my  return  to  Brunswick,  I  began  anew  my  labours 
in  composition.     I  first  of  all  completed  a  Violin-Concerto  in 
E-Minor,  which  I  had  commenced  on  the  journey,  but  which  re- 
amined  unpublished,  because  it  no  longer  pleased  me  after  I 
bad  adopted  Rode's  style  of  execution.    Nevertheless  I  played 
it  several  times  with  great  applause  in  the  Winter- Concerts. 
At   that   time   also,    at  the   wish  of  the  Violoncellist  Beneke^ 
whom  I  frequently  met  at  Quartett  parties,   I  vnrote  a  Con* 
cartante  for  Violin  and  Violoncello  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment.   Neith^  was  this  work  ever  pubUshed,   and  not  even 
indnded  in  the  list  of  my  compositions,  as  at  the  time  I  be- 
gan to  make  that,    I  did  not  lay  my  hand  on  it,    and  indeed 
bad  wholly  forgotten  it.    Nevertheless  there    must   be   some 
copy  of  it  in  existence,  for  I  heard  it  once  in  1817  or  1818, 
at  a  concert  in  Mayence  given  by  the  brothers  Gans^  after* 
wards  members  of  the  Royal  Orchestra  at  Berlin,  who  played  it 
withoot  at  the  same  time  acknowledging  it  as  my  composi- 
tion.   It  is  true,  the  piece  of  music  seemed  known  to  me,  just 
as  though  I  had  heard  it  before;   but  not  until  I  had  asked 
■7  aeighboor  for  the  programme  of  the  concert,  and  seen  my 
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name  aflBzed  to  the  piece,  did  the  recollection  of  that  pro- 
duction of  my  youth  recur  to  my  mind.  I  now  recollect 
nothing  more  of  it,  than  that  it  consisted  of  an  Adagio  and 
Rondo  ^  and  the  last  written  in  ^/s  time.  But  I  can  no 
longer  rememher  the  key. 

The  practise  of  this  Goncertante  with  Benehe  may  pro- 
bably  hare  given  rise  to  the  resolution  we  formed  to  make 
an  artistic  tour  together,  and  to  Paris;  where  I  had  long 
desired  to  go.  The  permission  for  this  journey  was  readily 
obtained  through  the  favour  in  which  I  stood  with  the  Duke, 
and  so  we  set  out  upon  it  in  January,  1804 ,  with  the  most 
pleasing  anticipations. 

We  first  spent  some  few  days  with  my  parents  at  Seesen, 
from  whence  we  announced  our  coming  to  Gottingen,  to  give 
our  first  concert  there.  For  the  journey  thithen  we  hired  a 
carriage.  Shortly  before  my  leaving  Brunswick  I  had  had  a 
case  made  more  worthy  of  the  splendid  Violin  I  had  brought 
from  Russia,  i.  e.  a  very  elegant  one,  and  in  order  to  protect 
this  from  all  injury,  I  had  packed  it  in  my  trunk  between 
my  linen  and  clothes.  I  therefore  took  care  that  this ,  which 
contained  my  whole  estate,  should  be  carefully  fastened  be- 
hind the  carriage  with  cords.  But,  notwithstanding,  1  thought 
it  necessary  to  look  out  round  at  it,  frequently,  particularly 
as  the  driver  told  me  that  but  recently  between  Nordheim 
and  Gottingen,  several  trunks  had  been  cut  down  from  behind 
carriages.  As  the  carriage  had  no  window  at  the  back,  this 
continual  looking  out  behind  was  a  very  troublesome  business, 
and  I  was  therefore  very  glad,  when  towards  evening  we 
arrived  between  the  gardens  of  Gottingen,  and  I  had  convin- 
ced myself  for  a  last  time  that  the  trunk  was  still  in  its 
place.  Delighted,  that  I  had  brought  it  so  far  in  safety,  I 
remarked  to  my  fellow-traveller:  my  first  care  shall  now 
be  to  procure  a  good  strong  chain  and  padlock  for  the  better 
security  of  the  trunk. 

In  this  manner  we  arrived  at  the  town  gate,  just  as  they 
were  lighting  the   lamps.     The  carriage  drew  up  before  the 
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guardhouse.  Whfle  BeneJce  gave  our  names  to  the  sergeant, 
I  anxiously  asked  one  of  the  soldiers  who  stood  round  the 
csirria^e:  is  the  trunk  still  well  secured? 

^•There  is  no  trunk  there!''  was   the  reply.     With   one 
bi>und  I  was  out  of  the  carriage,  and  rushed  out  through  the 
giite   with  a  drawn  hunting  knife.     Had  I  with  more  reflec- 
tion listened  awhile,  I  might  perhaps  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to   hear  and  overtake  the   thieves   running  oflF  by  some  side 
path.     But  in  my  blind  rage,   I   had  far  overshot  the  place 
»here  I  had  last  seen  the  trunk,  and  only  discovered  my  over- 
haste  when  I  found  myself  in  the  open  field.     Inconsolable 
Lr  my  loss,  I  tiumed  back.     While  my  fellow-traveller  looked 
fvr  the  Inn,   I  hastened  to  the  Police  Office,  and  requested 
tLit  an  immediate  search  might  be  made  in  the  gardenhouses 
vutside  the  gate.     With  astonishment  and  vexation  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  jurisdiction   outside   the   gate    belonged    to 
Weende,    and   that    I   must   address   my   request   there.     As 
Weende   was  half  a  league  from  Gottingen,  I  was  compelled 
tij  abandon  for  that   evening  all  further  steps  for  the  reco- 
very of  my   things.     That  these  would  prove  fruitless  on  the 
following  morning,    I  now  also  felt  assured;  and  I  passed  a 
slf^pless   night,   in   a  state  of  mind  such   as  in  my  hitherto 
fortunate  career  had  been  wholly  unknown  to  me.     Had  I  not 
iLive  lost  my  splendid  Guameri-violin ,    the  exponent  of  all 
the   artistic    excellence    I  had    till    then    attained,    I    could 
L^ve  lightly  borne  the  loss  of  the  rest.    A  moderate  success 
during   the  tour  would  soon  replace  them.     But  in  this  man- 
ner, without  a  violin,  I  should  be  compelled  not  only  to  give 
up  the  journey,  but  in  a  certain  degree  recommence  my  study 
anew  from  the  very  beginning. 

On  the  following  morning  the  Police  sent  to  inform  me 
that  an  empty  trunk  and  a  violin-case  had  been  found  in 
the  fields  behind  the  gardens.  Full  of  joy  I  hastened  thither, 
in  the  hope  that  the  thieves  might  have  left  the  violin  in 
the  case,  as  an  object  of  no  value  to  them,  and  as  likely  to 
lead  to  their  discovery.    But  unfortunately  it  did  not  prove 
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so.  The  bow  of  the  violin ,  (mly,  a  genuine  Taurti^  aeoored 
in  the  lid  of  the  case,  had  remained  undiscovered;  everything 
else,  inclusive  also  of  a  sum  in  gold  for  the  expenses  of  the 
journey,  had  been  carried  off.  The  Music  had  been  considered 
unworthy  of  the  thieves'  notice.  It  was  found  strewed  all 
over  the  field.  As  my  manuscripts  were  among  it,  of  which 
I  had  no  copies,  I  was  glad  to  have  recovered  these  at  least. 

Without  money,  vrithout  clothes  and  linen,  I  was  now 
first  of  all  obliged  to  procure  on  credit  what  was  most  neces- 
sary, before  I  could  give  with  my  fellow-traveller  the  concert 
which  we  had  already  announced.  In  the  meantime,  I  prac- 
tised diligently  upon  a  very  good  violin  by  Siainer  which  I 
borrowed  of  a  student  fr<Hn  Hanover,  and  thus  prepared,  I 
made  my  first  appearance  out  of  Brunsvrick  as  an  artiste. 
The  concert  was  unusually  well  attended.  Perhaps  the  account 
of  my  loss  had  contributed  to  it.  The  Solo  performances  of 
the  two  artistes,  as  also  tugethw,  in  my  Concertante,  were 
received  with  enthusiastic  applause. 

This  it  is  true  was  very  encouraging  for  a  fiurther  pro- 
secution of  the  journey;  but  ansdously  concerned  for  my  re- 
putation, I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  appear  publicly, 
before  I  had  procured  a  good  violin  of  my  own,  and  had 
carefully  practised  myself  upon  it. 

As  Seneke  was  unvrilling  to  proceed  further  on  the  journey 
without  me,  we  therefore  returned  to  BrunswicL  The  intelh- 
gence  of  my  loss  had  already  become  generally  known  there. 
The  Duke,  also,  had  heard  of  it,  and  in  order  to  facilitate 
my  purchase  of  a  new  instrument  sent  me  again  a  handsome 
present.  With  the  aid  of  that,  I  purchased  from  a  Herr  von 
Hantelmann,  a  distinguished  amateur,  the  best  violin  in  Bruns- 
wick at  that  time,  but  I  soon  felt,  that  it  oould  not  fully 
replace  the  one  which  I  had  lost. 

In  order  to  prepare  myself  well  for  a  future  journey ,  I 
again  applied  myself  diligently  to  composition.  Thus  I  vn*ote 
the  Concerto  in  D-Minor  which  was  published  by  KiiJwel  of 
lieipaic  as  (Op.  2),  a  Potpourri  upon  chosen  th^pes  (pabliah* 
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ed  also  by  the  same,  as  Op.  5.)  and  a  Concerto  in  A-Major 
vidch  has  remained  in  manuscript.  In  these,  as  also,  in  some 
subsequent  compositions,  Bode's  style  is  predominant,  from 
▼kkh  at  a  later  period  only,  my  own  style  and  peculiar  mode 
of  execution  derelloped  themselves. 

In  this  manner  passed  the  summer  of  1804.  In  the 
uitvmn,  folly  prepared  for  a  fresh  Musical  tour,  I  felt  dis- 
posed to  repair  first  to  the  German  Capitals.  I  much  desired 
ibo  to  appear  once  in  Leipsic,  which  through  the  excellently 
coodaeted  Musical  Journal  of  RochUtif  had  risen  to  be  the 
Centre  of  Musical  criticism.  I  therefore  set  out  upon  my 
second  Artistic  tour  on  the  18.  October,  through  Leipsic  and 
Dresden,  to  Berlin. 

Of  this  journey  also,  a  Diary  exists,  but  which  extends 
only  to  the  9.  December,  and  then  suddenly  breaks  off.  The 
cause  of  this  will  be  related  hereafter. 

I  made  my  first  stay  at  Halberstadt,  where  I  gave  a 
puUic  Concert,  and  on  the  following  day  played  at  the  house 
of  Count  Wemigerode.  Among  the  Musical  amateurs  who 
reeored  me  in  a  particularly  kind  manner  I  must  mention 
the  Vicar  of  tiie  Cathedral,  Augustin,  and  the  Auditor  Ziegler. 
Wilk  the  latter,  who  was  an  accomplished  connoisseur  of 
MoEse  and  an  excellent  pianist,  I  remained  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy until  his  death.  I  received  also  great  attention  and 
nwistanee  in  getting  up  my  Concert,  from  the  there  resident 
Musictans,  the  brother  Organists  Miiller  and  Holemarker^  the 
Vidniist  Olockner^  with  whom  I  played  my  Duetts,  the  Bass- 
(msi  Barnbeck,  and  Close,  the  Secretary  and  Musical  Director 
of  Count  Wermgerode,  I  therefore  passed  many  pleasant 
days  in  Halberstadt. 

One  afternoon,  *1  took  a  walk  with  Herr  Holemdrker 
tad  one  of  his  friends  outside  the  gate  of  the  town.  We 
▼inled  the  Klus,  a  mountain  on  the  top  of  which  rise  seyeral 
iMdated  steep  rocks,  the  inside  of  which  is  excavated,  and 
vfaich  according  to  the  legend  was  the  work  of  robbers,  who 
in  fcrmer  times  took  up  their   abode   there.     I   could   not 
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resigt  the  desire  to  ascend  one  of  these  rocks,  haeardous  as 
was  the  attempt,  and  earnestly  as  my  companions  dissuaded 
me  from  it.  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit  ?dthout  acci- 
dent, and  besides  the  pleasure  I  felt  at  having  effected  what 
few  had  the  courage  to  attempt,  I  had  that  of  an  extensive 
and  magnificent  view.  So  far  all  went  well.  But  when  at 
length  I  wished  to  descend,  and  looked  down  the  declivity, 
a  sudden  giddiness  overcame  me,  and  I  was  instantly  obliged 
to  sit  down  to  save  myself  firom  falling  over  the  precipice. 
Full  ten  minutes  elapsed  before  I  could  summon  the  necessary 
composure  to  make  the  descent,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  I 
should  have  effected  it  in  safety,  if  the  gentlemen  below  had 
not  shouted  to  me,  where  to  set  my  feet,  which  I  could  uot 
see  to  do,  having  my  &ce  turned  towards  the  rock.  Tremb- 
ling from  the  exertion  and  the  convulsive  clinging  to  the 
rock,  as  well  as  thoroughly  ashamed  at  having  disregarded 
the  warning  of  the  two  gentlemen,  I  reached  them  at  length, 
and  returned  with  them  to  the  town  not  a  little  glad  to 
have  escasped  uninjured  from  so  eminent  a  danger." 

On  the  22.  October,  I  gave  my  Concert.  At  the  rehear- 
sal, my  Concerto  in  D-Minor  had  made  a  great  sensation. 

^^Messrs.  Ziegler^  Muller  and  others  declared  to  my  great 
satisfaction,  that  they  had  never  heard  a  finer  Violin  Concerto.''* 

^^The  Concert  itself  began  at  five  o^clock.  The  Theatre 
was  very  empty ,  but  the  audi^ice  was  composed  of  persons 
possessed  of  a  high  inteUigence  of  Art,  as  I  could  readily  see 
by  the  deep  silence  and  sympathy  with  which  my  play  was 
listened  to."  Among  other  things,  the  following  were  executed : 
A  Symphony  hj  Haydn;  my  Concerto  in  D-Minor;  a  Concerto 
in  D- Major  by  Kreutser;  a  Polonaise  by  Bode  from  theQuar- 
tett  in  £s- Major.  After  the  Concert,  Count  Wemigerode  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  to  me,  and  invited  me  to  a  Concert  at 
his  house  on  the  following  day,  in  wl^ch  the  third  Count 
assisted  as  Clarionetist  in  the  orchestra.  I  played  Bodes 
Concerto  in  A*Major  and  his  Quartett  in  £s-Major. 

^' After  the  Concert  was  over,   the  company  surrounded 
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me  and  oTerwfaelmed  me  with  expressions  of  praise.  I  was 
obliged  to  relate  to  the  Udies  a  great  deal  about  St.  Pe- 
lersbnrgh." 

In  Magdeburg,  as  artiste  I  also  met  with  the  most  friendly 
reception.  Captain  von  Comberg^  Major  von  Witzlehen^ 
R»^gimentai  Quartermaster  Turpen^  and  Privy  Counsellor 
S-'hd/er^  to  whom  I  was  recommended,  exerted  themselves  to 
the  utmost,  both  to  procure  a  numerous  audience  for  me, 
and  to  make  my  stay  as  agreeable  as  possible.  Already  at 
XT  first  Concert  on  the  3.  November,  the  audience  was  very 
n'lmeroos.  I  played  my  D- Minor- Concerto,  the  A-Minor- Con- 
certo of  Bocky  and  the  6-Major-variations. 

^1  succeeded  right  well  in  all,  and  the  people  seemed 
to  be  quite  carried  away  by  my  play." 

At  this  time  I  occupied  myself  with  the  remodelling  of 
Qj  last  Concerto  but  one,  in  £-Minor.  I  wrote  an  entirely  new 
icb^o  for  it. 

At  a  Musical  party  at  the  house  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Finance ,  FeskOy  I  heard  his  son  play  in  a  Quartett 
of  his  own  composition. 

**The  Quartett,"  says  the  Diary,  ''is  very  well  worked 
out  and  eTinces  great  talent.  As  a  Player  he  pleased  me 
less.  He  is  certainly  not  wanting  in  mechanical  skill,  but  in 
a  finished  and  well  regulated  handlmg  of  the  bow,  and  there- 
f'ire  in  a  good  tone,  and  in  clearness  of  the  passages. 
Neither  was  his  intonation  always  pure.  Were  he  to  study 
under  a  good  master,  he  might  become  something  great." 

I  went  frequently  to  parties  at  the  houses  of  the  Mer- 
chants Hildebrandt  and  Schmager,  of  the  Criminal-Counsellor 
Sukrowj  and  the  Privy  Counsellor  Schdfer^  and  "everywhere 
pleased  mnch." 

^'I  was  also  invited  by  Turpen  to  an  interesting  Musical 
Sfiiree.  I  found  assembled  there  a  small  but  a  very  select 
company  of  the  most  zealous  friends  of  Music  in  Magdeburg. 
I  plaved  Quartetts  by  Haydn y  Beethtveii^  Mozart,  and  in 
coDclnsion  the   Es-Major-Quartett  of  Rode.    I  was  aocompa- 
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bM  Tt>rT  well  in  all  of  tkern,  so  I  that  coald  give  myself 
iNitinply  ap  to  «it  fediags.  The  company  seemed  enchanted. 
Ilf^rr  Tari^  jiffirmed  that  I  understood  better  than  any  one 
W>w  l\>  TttHW  the  ficndiar  slrle  of  eadi  Composer.  As  finale, 
<mr  W^  {xUt«^  a  Trio  by  Moamri^  lif^t  well,  on  a  rery  good 
pMOEKXKwt^  by  Bi^m  <4  BraKvkk.  But  he  has  the  bad  habit 
<tf  drawii^  cat  the  ^^anto**  too  mndi,  by  whkh  he  rather 
\vtM(n(«$(  tii*  «}«i^?5si»  thaa  impraies  k," 

l>!i  Xii^  I\K  S^i^mbrt",  I  fave  my  seeond  Concert,  which 
m;)^  «\^t  ^^n^  $<k  ^ffSLCTcob^  atUvied  as  Ae  first,  and  in 
%-ix4  I  «Kvnfe:^  a  >TBipb>rT  by  fTjyrib  and  my  Violin-Con- 
svr^v^  St.  V-M  >^c.  I  ajs»,%  vCaved  a  Cosccrtaate  by  Eri^  with 
f;;^^A.    rW  ?y«ts*of:>i  E-lfczKv^MKcno  went  wdL   The  new 

vV  m^  v4:b«r  c^nnaasttaciK  ikai  .^centred  while  I  was  in 
iyt4^\^*><wf  X  )  «-^<-  "f^*^  meatLn  a  ThMrriril  representation, 
;W  K^i^.V.^  ^^"^  :^  IVo^  haTinc  xaaSe  r.T^rif  a  name  in  the 
l>s\A^7\\0  %\v\s$  Vt  ^  tocn5i2«e  vcky  "^Mnsacal  OOapodiida 
«^\^M  )V«s^'  h   iiTfts*  t^  »a   iti^ini.wii*Vm  ef  *"T1ie  Female 

'^N^x«iNr  )i«K^  I  TViad  «r  ^iMn  «nar»ii  a  mme  wretched 
^>^>^  )t  «^  a  ^'rry  mita^'ir  ,*c  thr  mfC  kw>wn  "Great  Ban- 
J^^^^  V^  t  Vi^  mrtrtMr  ta«e  OKtnanir  $im«»  mw  die  dever  dia- 
V'^t^  %^>«*^  aaa^  ^u4  wvir  a  WKfc»  :if  ike  pdhbc  The 
v^v^NS  y«M^^v«M^?>r  fUtt^i  SeiNiar::,  wa>^  3t  rriir  »  protect  her 
V>^«  ?i\N»  4k  yvar<;rtfracr  ^sf  W  i»wV.  i»^aii>  »  the  most 
usy^vvi^v  a9»£  aVmr.^.  mmBi:> .  tsTuna^  tii^  unismi  of  her 
^WK^N-i    ^.i(  a   i^ChMv^  ^MiC  ^beti»  jj    MKt   a    emnrtv  of 

;W  yN«<^^4^>  >^V  a  jM«<c%.'  H><«$ai^  aa»£  wioMttei^  bvefce  forth. 
)^^  ^tiv<irQXikiv*t  \v^iiW'  tmsd^mr^'aiflM  n^  br  ^kuaiiiind  he 
)«:ibA  ViNir  ^  VHia^%'v<  a^  %^  iW«i||!lfi  v^  *dfaif«e  a  nnmq4i 
V.'vv\  !iv  >«j^vt  V  ^^^  Wttt  ^rft^ifne  :n  ;^  IWam^.  Vsft  made 
a  Va>^  »r»MHM  Wtj^e^  '4>t  ^<n(  ^'  1^  9aM«e^ 
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ReepecUng  my  stay  in  Halle,  whither  I  next  went,  the 
Diary  gives  bnt  very  scanty  information.  The  more  I  was 
drawn  into  society  by  an  increased  circle  of  acquaintances, 
the  less  pleasure  I  took  as  it  would  appear,  in  the  previous 
frequent  freedom  of  style  in  my  remarks  upon  it.  I  may  also 
net  have  had  the  time,  as  I  was  very  careful  in  preparing 
mvself  for  every  performance  whether  public  or  private,  and 
▼as  constantly  engaged  in  composing. 

My  two  Concerts  on  the  21.  and  23.  November,  were  very 
weD  attended.  Besides  my  own  works,  I  played  a  Concerto 
of  Rode,  A-Minor  and  the  G-Major  variations. 

*^My  play  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception.^'  The  per- 
9ons»  who  took  a  particular  interest  in  me,  and  whom  I  have 
to  thank  for  many  pleasant  hours,  were  the  Famfly  Crarri" 
ftety  consiating  of  the  &ther,  mother,  daughter  and  two 
sons,  all  of  them  very  charming,  polite  people;  Lafontaine 
and  his  fascinating  adopted  daughter;  Chodounecki,  Niemeier 
and  Lodtr.  Among  the  students  I  made  the  acquaintance  uf 
some  derer  amateurs.  One  Herr  Schneider  played  well  on 
the  piano;  another,  Herr  MiUler  right  well  on  the  violin. 
Herr  Grimdler,  from  Trebnitz  near  Breslau,  immediately  took 
instniction  from  me  on  the  violin. 

I  yet  remember  also  the  following  incident:  Among 
those  who  were  also  of  assistance  to  me  in  the  arrangements 
Ibf  my  Concert  was  the  celebrated  Gounterpointist  Tiirh 
He  directed  the  Academical  Concerts,  one  of  which  took  place 
during  my  stay  in  Halle.  The  Opera  ^*TUus'^  was  given  as 
Concert-Music.  The  public  had  been  already  assembled  for 
the  wftLce  of  half  an  hour;  the  Orchestra  had  finished  tuning 
and  awaited  the  signal  to  begin.  Among  the  Student  part 
of  the  audience ,  great  dissatisfaction  had  begun  to  shew  it- 
^  at  the  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  Singer;  but  when 
he  at  length  made  his  appearance,  in  very  unseemly  dress  for 
the  occasion ,  in  an  overcoat  and  with  dirty  boots,  the  gene- 
rsl  disapprobation  was  shewn  by  hissing  and  a  shuffling  of 
tbe  feet    The  Singer,  into  whose  hands  the  impatient  Direc- 
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tor  had  already  thrust  the  notes,  stepped  forward  and  said 
with  a  contemptuous  look:  ^'If  I  do  not  please  you  as  I  am, 
why  then  I  can  go  away  again  I''  Hereupon  he  threw  the 
notes  at  the  feet  of  the  Director  and  rushed  out  of  the  place. 
They  ran  after  him  to  bring  him  back ;  but  all  in  vain  I  I 
now  expected  that  the  Concert  would  be  postponed,  or  at  least 
that  all  those  ^'Numbers''  in  which  Titus  has  to  sing,  would  be 
omitted.  Nothing  of  the  kind!  The  conscientious  Director 
did  not  allow  his  auditory  to  go  short  of  a  single  bar  of  the 
music;  he  knew  how  to  help  himself! 

He  played  upon  his  Grand-Piano  the  whole  Part  of 
Titus,  Recitative,  Airs,  and  Concerted-pieces  from 
the  first  note  to  the  last!  I  was  astounded,  and  knew 
not  whether  to  be  vexed,  or  to  laugh  at  the  singularly  naive 
expedient.  But  it  was  made  quite  clear  to  me  that  evening, 
that  a  man  may  be  a  learned  Counterpointist  and  yet  not 
possess  an  atom  of  good  taste! 

After  my  arrival  in  Leipsic  on  29.  November,  the  Diary 
gives  two  short  notices  and  then  remains  wholly  silent.  The 
first  concerns  a  representation  of  the  Opera  by  Paer\  ^'Die 
Wegelagerer^^  (The  Way -layer);  the  second  relates  to  a  visit 
to  the  Drapers-Hall-Concerts. 

"These  Concerts",  it  says,  "are  got  up  by  a  Society  of 
shopkeepers.  But  they  are  not  Amateur  -  concerts ;  for  the 
orchestra  is  alone  composed  of  professional  musicians,  and  is 
both  numerous  and  excellent.  For  the  Vocal  part  a  foreign 
female  singer  is  always  engaged,  as  the  Director  of  the  Theatre 
does  not  allow  his  singers  to  appear  in  concerts.  This  year 
it  is  a  Signora  Alberghi  from  Dresden,  the  daughter  of  a 
Church-singer  of  that  City.  She  is  still  very  young,  but  has 
already  a  very  good  method,  and  a  clear,  melodious  voice. 
She  sang  two  arias  with  great  applause.  Besides  that,  I 
heard  the  Concert  Master  of  the  society,  Herr  Campagnoli^ 
play  a  Concerto  by  Krmtjser^  extremely  well.  His  method,  it 
is  true,  is  of  the  old  school;  but  his  play  is  pure  and 
finished.     The  Room  in   which  these  Concerts   are   given  is 
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exceedingly  handsome,  and  particularly  farorable  to  the  effect 
of  the  music." 

I  had  many  difficulties  to  overcome  for  the  arrangements 
of  my   concert.     Engrossed   in  the  business  pursuits  of  this 
commercial   city,    people  did   not  come  forward  to  assist  me 
with  the  readiness   I  had  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  meet, 
and  I  had  much  to  do  before  every  obstacle  was  overcome. 
It  annoyed  me   also  that  the  wealthy  merchants  to  whom  I 
vas  recommended  appeared  as  yet  to  know  nothing  of  my 
artistic  reputation,  and  that  though  politely,  they  received  me 
coldly.     I  was  therefore  exceedingly  desirous  to  be  invited  to 
S'sme  musical  party,  in  order  to   attract  notice   to  my   capa- 
bilities.    This  wish  was  gratified:  I  received  an  invitation  to  a 
lixTge  evening  party,  with  the  request  to  perform  something. 
I  selected    for  the  occasion,  one  of  the  finest  of  Beethoven's 
^ix  new  Quartetts,  with  my  performance  of  which  I  had  so  fre- 
quently   charmed    my    audience  in  Brunswick.     But   already 
after  a  few  bars,  I  remarked  that  those  who  accompanied  me 
were   as  yet   unacquainted    with   this   music,    and   therefore 
ai:AbIe  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it.     If  this  already  annoyed 
me,   my   dissatisfaction    was   much    more  increased    when   I 
remarked  that  the   company   soon  paid  no  more  attention  to 
mv  play.     For  by  degrees,   a  conversation  began,    that    soon 
became   so  general  and  so  loud  that  it  almost  overpowered 
the  music.     I  therefore  rose  up  in  the  midst  of  my  playing, 
befitre  even  the  first  Theme  was  concluded,  and'without  uttering 
a  word,    hastened   to   replace   my  violin   in   its    case.     This 
excited  a  great  sensation  among  the  company,  and  the  master 
of  the  house  advanced   towards  me  with  an  enquiring  look. 
I  went  forward  to  meet  him,  and  said  aloud,  so  as  to  be  heard 
^>y  the  company:     "I  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  find 
my  play  listened    to   with   attention.     As  that  has  not  been 
^  here,  I  of  course  thought  the   company  would  prefer  that 
I  discontinued."     The   Master  of  the  house  knew  not  what 
reply  to  make,  and  retired  much  embarrassed.     But  when,  after 
k&ring  apologised  to  the  Musicians  for  breaking  off  so  suddenly, 
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I  9kev«d  the  iBtentioii  to  take  my  leare  of  the  company,  the 
bv^  nHlumed  and  said  in  a  friendly  tone:     "If  you  could  be 
l>H  Headed  to    play    something   else    for   the   company    more 
adapts  to   their  taste  and  capacity  you  will  find    a    very 
attmti^  and  grateful  auditory."    I,  who  had  already  clearly 
ct^npr^hended,  that  I  was  most  to  blame  for  what  had  occur- 
rnl^  firom  my  misapprehension  in  the  choice  of  music  for  such 
an  auditory,  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  conciliate  matters. 
I  therefore  willingly  resumed  my  violin    and   played  Rode's 
Qvart^t  in  £s,  which  the  Musicians  knew  and  therefore  well 
accwapanied.    A  breathless  silence  now  reigned,  and  the  inter- 
est sKewn  in  my  play  increased  with  every  passage.     On  the 
cv^iK^l^k^n   of  the  Quartett  so   many   flattering  things    were 
^^id  U^  M^  <^  my  plfty^  that  I  was  induced  now  to  parade 
w^  Kv^bHv-hi>r^'  th<^  O-Major-Variations  of  Bode.   With  this  I 
^^  ^iKi^anf^)  thi^  company  that  I  became  the  object  of  the    ' 
Mk^vst  Aatl^tu^  attention  for  the  reitaainder  of  the    evening. 
Thi^  iinndt^at  became  the  subject  of  conversation  for  many 
^i^xik  a»\d  wa«  probably  the  cause,  that  the  musical-amateurs 
^\vt^  aH«^i>tji^M\  had  been  thereby  directed  to  me,  came  even 
l%>  \\y^   ivhtM^rnal    of    my   Concert  in    considerable   number. 
\|  \\^\K  \  MUoiH^eded  so  well  in  winning  them  over  to  me,  by 
ihv^  ^v^HHiUoM  of  my  D-Minor-Concerto,  that  before  the  evening 
vKH  whiv^h  w^v  Concert  was  to  take  place  they  had  spread  a 
|V^>^v^^^Mi^  aooount  of  my  performances  thro!]^hout  the   City, 
4^s(    |)^0)>tiby    a    more    numerous    audience    was     attracted 
^\s^\\   \  \\^A  dared  to  hope.    The  61ite  of  the  musical   ama- 
»>v^^^*  wi  la^i|wlc  and  a  very  sympathetic  public  were  present. 
\  w\\>v  «^^o*H*mlt»d  also  in  awakening  such  an  enthusiasm  in  my 
i4sss<Unm\  »   <lm(  at  the  conclusion  of  the  concert  I  was  vehe- 
w^^w\\y  iolioitt^d  to  give  a  second.     This  took  place  a  week 
m^^  au«l  wan  out*  of  the  most  numerously  attended  that  had 
y^\\kV  h\^w  Jiivnn  by  ^  foreign  artiste  in  Leipsic.   In  the  mean- 
\\Mk\  \  Vjtt«  ft^iwutly  invited  to  Quartett  parties,  at  which, 
.\\}\^t  \   Iwl  pt^viou^^ly  practised  them  with  those  who  were 
lyi  Hvs^v^wn^»^>V>  w*.  I  obtained  more  particularly  a  hearing  for 
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nj  faforites  the  six  first  of  Beethoven's  Qnartotts.  I  wm  the 
first,  who  played  them  in  Leipsic,  and  I  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  ftiU  appreciation  of  their  excellence  by  my  style  of 
esecntkm.  At  these  Qoartett  parties  I  also  firrt  made  the 
Mqnaintance  of  the  Editor  of  the  Mnoical^Joarnal,  Gouncellor 
/boiM#,  and  from  that  time  till  his  death  maintained  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  him.  Boehlite  wrote  a  notice  of 
OT  concert  in  bis  paper. 

As  that  Notice  first  established  my  reputation  in  Ger* 
many,  and  had  an  influence  upon  my  career  in  life,  it  may 
Mrre  as  apology  for  my  verbal  citation  of  it  in  this  place : 

""On  Ihe  10.  December,  1804,  Herr  Spohr  gave  a  Concert 
in  Leipsic,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  many,  a  second,  on  the 
17.  in  both  of  which  he  afforded  us  a  treat  such  as,  so  £ar 
tt  we  can  remember,  no  Violinist  with  the  exception  of  Rode  erer 
fiTens.  Herr  Spohr  may  without  doubt  take  rank  among  the 
oo6t  eminent  nolinists  of  the  present  day,  and  one  would  be 
i^itomahed  at  his  powers,  more  especially  when  his  youth  is 
roBsidered,  were  it  possible  to  pass  from  a  sense  of  real  de- 
lifht  to  cold  astonishment.  He  gave  us  a  grand  Concerto  of 
bib  own  composition  (D-Minor),  which  was  called  for  a  second 
tii&e,  and  another,  also  from  his  own  pen  (E-Minor).  His  Con- 
certi,  rank  with  the  finest  existing,  and  in  particular,  we 
bow  of  no  Violin  Concerto,  which  can  take  precedence  of 
tliat  in  D-Minor,  whether  as  regards  conception,  soul  and  charm, 
^  sho,  in  respect  of  precision  and  firmness.  His  peculiarity 
bclines  mostly  to  the  grand  and  to  a  soft  dreamy  melan- 
^Itoljr.  And  so  it  is  with  his  brilliant  play.  Herr  Spohr  can 
necute  everything;  but  he  charms  most  by  the  former.  As 
^^9^,  in  the  first  place,  correctness  of  play  in  the  broad- 
^  Mose,  it  is  here ,  as  may  be  presupposed,  as  sure  frmda- 
nental  principle;  a  perfect  purety,  surely  and  precision,  the 
"w«l  remarkable  execution ;  every  manner  of  bow-ing ,  every 
^viety  of  violin-tone,  the  most  unembarrassed  ease  in  the 
iBA&sgement  of  all  these,  even  in  the  most  difficult  pa8Sii|es; 
^  oonstitote  him  one  of  the  most  accomplished  virtuosi. 
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But  the  soul  which  he  breathes  into  his  play,  the  flints  of 
ftmcj,  the  fire,  the  tenderness,  the  intensity  of  feeling,  the 
fine  taste ,  and  lastly  his  insight  into  the  spirit  of  the  most 
different  Compositions,  and  his  art  of  rendering  each  in  its 
own  peculiar  spirit  make  him  a  real  Artiste.  This  last 
ikculty  we  hare  nerer  seen  possessed  in  so  remarkable  a 
degree  as  by  Herr  Spohr^  and  more  especially  in  his  Quartett- 
playing.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  he  should  please 
everywhere,  and  scarcely  leaves  any  other  sentiment  behind, 
than  the  wish  to  detain  and  to  hear  him  always.'' 

I  ielt  exceedingly  happy  that  moment  I  But  it  was  not 
alone  the  recognition  of  my  merits  as  an  artiste  that  infused 
a  new  lif^  into  my  whole  being:  it  was  another,  a  more  tender 
Awliiig.    I  lored  and  was  beloved. 

The  day  after  I  saw  and  heard  Bosa  Alberghi  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Draper's  Hall  Concert,  I  paid  her  a  risit,  to 
intile  her  to  take  part  at  my  concert.  Both  mother  and 
daughter  received  me  in  a  very  friendly  manner.  The  former, 
although  a  resident  in  Germany  for  many  years,  had  not  ac- 
quiiiHt  one  word  of  our  language.  As  she  also  shook  her 
head  on  my  addressing  her  in  French,  I  was  obliged  to  make 
lU^Y  wiMheM  known  to  the  daughter,  who,  educated  in  Dresden, 
n\^^^^t^  Oermau  fluently.  She  very  willingly  assented  to  my 
r0<|U0iit,  i^nd  forthwith  chatted  with  me  a  child-like  inge- 
Ut^UHuemi,  at  Uiough  we  had  long  known  each  other.  On  my 
Inblutl  i^v^i  ^0^  asked  me  to  come  again  soon.  I  had 
nll^^Hdy  gaxed  ti>o  deeply  into  her  brilliant  dark  eyes,  to 
Ul>  liai'  watt  long  for  me«  And  as  the  mother  soon  made 
M^M  (HviHiiaUy  welcome,  I  passed  aU  my  hours  of  leisure 
Hi  th«4r  hoUNe.  I  accompanied  Basa  in  her  singing  practice 
Mil  (li«  pUiiOi  to  the  best  of  my  ability;  assisted  her  in  the 
Hliidy  uf  Uie  MuKic  sent  to  her  by  the  Directors  of  the  Con- 
^«i|-lN^  m\\\  «MMbeUi^ed  her  Arias  with  new  ornaments,  at  which 
mIih  alwHjrn  evince^}  a  reaUy  child-like  pleasure.  In  this 
HIHIIIi«^l\  without  our  perceiving  it«  oar  rdations  became  con- 
^[ms{\i  lu^^'^  Under.     The  notes  in  my  Diaiy  on  this  subject 
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hid  howerer  come  to  a  stop,  nor  were  they  afterwards  re- 
sumed. Basa  now  sang  in  my  second  Concert,  and  as  hor 
en^ement  in  Leipsic  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  she  was 
iboat  to  return  to  Dresden,  she  offered  also  to  sing  in  my 
concerts  there. 

I  now  therefore,  left  for  Dresden,  furnished  with  high 
recommendations.  A  letter  from  Basa  introduced  me  to  h&c 
&ther,  who  receiyed  me  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  He,  with 
some  members  of  the  Dresden .  Royal  Orchestra,  namely  the 
brothers  Bdtke  assisted  me  in  the  arrangements  for  my  coiur 
cert,  and  thereby  made  an  always  unpleasant  business  much 
lighter  for  me. 

JRosa  returned  to  Dresden  a  few  days  before  the  concert, 
and  sang  in  it  with  her  father.  The  success  which  my  play 
and  compositions  met  with,  was  even  more  brilliant  than  in 
Uipstc  As  there,  also,  I  was  intited  on  all  sides  to  gite  a 
Mcond  concert.  While  I  was  making  arrangements  for  this, 
1  Yss  adyised  to  announce  myself  also  at  C!ourt,  as  from  the 
temalion  which  my  Play  had  made,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  a  {aTonrable  result. 

But,  when  I  was  informed,  that  the  Court -Concerts 
took  jdace  during  Dinner  and  that  no  exception  to  the  rule 
vas  made  in  fiskTour  of  foreign  artistes ,  my  youthful  Artistic 
pride  kindled  with  indignation  at  the  idea  that  my  Play 
voold  be  accompanied  by  the  clatter  of  plates;  so  that  I 
inunediately  declined  the  honour,  of  playing  at  Court. 

My  second  Concert  was  extremely  well  attended,  and 
the  applause  almost  greater  than  at  the  first. 

I  now  thought  of  my  departure  for  Berlin,  but  could  not 
■ake  up  my  mind  to  it;  for  the  parting  from  my  beloved 
Awa  seemed  too  painful  to  ,tfaink  of.  When,  on  a  suddm, 
ber  fiiiher  sarprised  me  with  a  {Hroposal  which  still  further 
Uayed  the  dreaded  parting.  He  said,  that  he  had  long 
vished  his  danghter  should  appear  in  Berlin,  and  if  I  had  no 
objection  to  giTO  some  concerts  there  together  with  her,  as 
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he  iTM  himself  unable  to  obtaiii  leave  of  abeence,  hie  wife 
should  accompany  her  on  the  journey. 

To  this  proposal  with  joy  I  acceded  and  immediately 
began  to  make  every  preparation  for  our  departure.  As 
the  journey  by  Coach,  was  considered  too  fatiguing  for  the 
ladies,  we  hired  a  carriage  together.  I  sat  opposite  to  my 
beloved  one,  and  complained  neither  of  the  slowness  of  our 
progress  nor  the  length  of  the  journey.  Arrived  in  Berlin,  we 
found  apartments  all  ready  for  us  in  the  same  house,  which 
my  former  Instructor  Kunischy  now  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
Boyal  Orchester,  had  provided  for  us  upon  receipt  of  a  lett«: 
from  me  announcing  our  coming.  The  latter,  not  a  little 
pioud  to  introduce  the  young  Artiste  as  his  former  Pupil, 
procured  for  me  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  distinguished 
artistes  of  Berlin,  and  was  also  of  great  assistance  to  me  in 
making  arrangements  for  a  concert,  which  nevertheless  owing 
to  the  great  number  of  persons  then  giving  concerts,  was 
obliged  to  be  postponed  for  some  time. 

Meanwhile  I  delivered  my  letters  of  recommendation,  and 
thereupon  was  invited  to  some  Music  parties.  I  first  played 
at  Frinoe  RadeiwiU's^  himself  well  known  as  a  distinguished 
Yiolonoellist,  and  talented  Composer.  I  there  met  Bemkard 
Sombergy  Moser,  Seidler,  Senmler,  and  other  distinguished 
artistes.  B4mAerg,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  as  a  Vir- 
tuoso, played  one  of  his  Quartetts  with  Violoncello  obligate. 
I  had  never  yet  heard  him,  and  I  was  charmed  with  his  play. 
Being  now  solicited  to  play  something  myself,  I  thought  that 
to  such  Artistes  and  Connoisseurs  I  could  offer  nothing  more 
worthy  than  my  favorite  Quartetts  of  Beethoven.  But  again 
I  soon  remarked  that ,  as  at  Leipsic ,  I  Ind  committed  an 
error;  for  the  musicians  of  Berlin  knew  as  little  of  those 
Quartetts  as  the  Leipsickers,  and  therefore  could  neither  play 
now  appreciate  them.  When  I  had  finished,  they  praised  my 
play ,  it  is  true ,  but  spoke  very  disparagingly  of  what  I  had 
peiformed.  Bamberg ,  even,  said  yery  bhmtly:  "But  dear 
Spohr,  how  can  you  play  such  stuff   as  that?^^     I  was  now 


> 
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quite  doabtful  of  my  own  taste,  when  I  heard  one  of  the  most 
fiflioas  artistes  of  the  day  express  such  an  opinion  of  my  fa- 
tuhtes.  Later  in  the  evening  when  again  asked  to  play,  I 
yrlected  as  I  had  done  in  Leipsic,  JRode's  Es-Major-Quartett, 
xnd  was  gratified  by  a  similar  favourable  result  in  this  instance. 

The  second  Music-party,  to  which  also  my  fellow-travel- 
lers were  invited,  was  at  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand's  of  Prussia. 
We  drove  there  together,  and  were  received  by  the  host  in 
tile  most  courteous  manner.  We  there  found  a  brilliant  circle 
of  decorated  gentlemen  and  fashionably  dressed  ladies,  as  also 
die  principal  artistes  of  BerUn.  I  met  there,  also,  a  former 
acquaintance  of  Hamburgh,  the  celebrated  Pianist- Virtuoso  and 
Composer  Dnssek^  who  was  now  Listructor  to  the  Prince,  and 
r^^ided  in  his  house.  The  music  commenced  with  a  Piano- 
i^uiirtett,  which  was  executed  by  him  with  real  artistic  brilliancy. 
It  was  now  my  turn.  Made  wise  by  my  recent  experience, 
I  only  selected  such  compositions,  as  I  could  shine  in  as  Vio- 
linist, namely:  a  Quartett,  and  the  G-Major- Variations  of 
/»(x/e!.  My  play  met  with  the  most  enthusiastic  applause,  and 
D^insek  in  particular,  seemed  delighted  with  it.  My  loved  Bosa^ 
^  won  general  admiration  by  her  execution  of  au  aria,  in 
«hich  she  was  accompained  by  Dussek  on  the  piano. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  music,  the  Prince  offered  his 
^nD  to  one  of  the  Ladies  present,  and  led  the  company  who 
&t  a  sign  from  him  had  done  the  same,  to  the  dining  room, 
vWe  a  splendid  supper  had  been  laid  out.  Each  gentleman 
without  ceremony  took  his  place  by  the  side  of  his  lady;  and 
I  bj  the  side  of  my  dear  fellow-traveller.  At  first  the  con- 
^ersatica  though  free  and  unembarrassed  was  yet  marked 
vnh  decorum.  But  when  the  champagne  began  to  circulate, 
3UQy  things  were  heard  not  suited  for  the  chaste  ears  of  an 
L^ocent  girl.  As  soon  therefore  as  my  observation  had  led 
iiie  to  infer  that  the  supposed  distinguished  ladies  did  not 
t^-IoQg  to  the  €k>urt  as  I  had  believed,  but  more  probably  to 
tbe  Ballet,  I  began  to  think  of  withdrawing  unperceived  from 
the  company,    with  my   fellow-traveller.     I  succeeded  also. 
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mithout  being  remarked  or  prevented,  in  making  good  our  retreat; 
and  reaching  my  carriage,  I  returned  with  Rosa  to  her  ex- 
pecting mother.  The  next  day  I  was  told  that  the  Prince's 
Music-parties  generally  ended  in  similar  orgies. 

I  still  remember  an  other  Mnsic-party  -:-  it  was  at  the 
house  of  the  Banker  Beer  —  where  I  heard  for  the  first  time, 
the  now  so  celebrated  Meyerbeer^  play  in  his  paternal  honse, 
then  but  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  of  age.  The  talented  lad 
already  then  excited  so  much  attention  by  his  accomplished 
execution  on  the  piano-forte,  that  his  relatives  and  admirers 
regarded  him  with  the  greatest  pride.  It  is  related,  that,  one 
of  these  on  returning  from  a  Lecture  on  popular  Astronomy 
exclaimed  full  of  joy  to  the  boy's  parents  ^'Only  think!  our 
Beer  has  been  already  placed  among  the  Constellations  1  The 
Professor  shewed  us  a  constellation,  which  in  honour  of  him 
18  called  "the  Uttle  BeerP'* 

I  conceived  the  shrewd  idea  of  inviting  the  young  vir- 
tuoso to  perform  a  Solo  in  my  Concert,  this  was  willingly 
assented  to  by  the  family.  As  it  was  the  boy's  first  appear- 
ance in  public,  it  drew  a  crowd  of  his  admirers,  and  I  may 
chiefly  thank  that  circumstance  for  my  concert  having  been 
one  of  the  most  numerously  attended  of  a  period  that  teemed 
with  Musical  performances.  After  overcoming  numerous  ob- 
stacles it  eventually  took  place  in  the  theatre.  My  playing, 
and  the  singing  of  my  fair  fellow  traveller  were  received  here 
as  at  Leipsic  with  great  applause.  Not  so  favorable  however 
was  ihe  criticism  that  appeared  in  the  new  Musical  Journal 
then  but  recently  published  by  Beichard  the  Musical  conduc- 
tor of  the  Royal  Orchestra.  He  aminadverted  in  his  own  pe- 
culiar offensive  manner  chiefly  upon  my  easy  abandon  in  respect 
to  Time. 

Although  I  felt  hurt  by  such  an  imputation,  to  which  I 


*  This  pun  on  the  idem  sonans  of  the  word  "Beer"  with  "BSa^  angUce 
"Bear",  being  ahnost  as  obvious  in  the  English  as  the  German,  will  be 
readily  understood  by  the  reader. 
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vu  not  yet  accostomed ,  I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  yield 
ine  to  my  depth  of  feeling,  I  had  kept  back  in  the  Can- 
tabSe,  perhaps,  too  much,  and  in  the  Passages  and  more  im- 
passioned parts  carried  away  by  my  youthfdl  fire,  I  had 
predpitated  them  too  mnch.  I  therefore  determined  to  correct 
''uch  blemishes  in  my  execation  without  diminishing  its  force 
"f  expression,  and  by  unremitting  attention  I  succeeded. 

After  sereral  unarailing  attempts  to  give  a  second  con- 
cMl  m  Berlin,  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea.  I  there- 
li^re  ditided  the  not  unconsiderable  receipts  of  the  first,  with 
mT  fellow-traveller,  and  began  to  think  of  my  return  to 
Bnuuwick,  as  the  period  of  my  leave  of  absence  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  jRomi'«  mother  also  made  preparations  to  return 
lame,  baring  failed  in  an  endeavour  to  procure  an  engagement 
for  her  daughter  at  the  Italian  Opera  in  Berlin. 

Rosa  had  daily  evinced  an  increasing  attraction  towards  me, 
in<l  msnifested  her  partiaUty  without  disguise.  I,  on  the  contrary, 
■n  a  nearer  acquaintance,  was  obliged  to  confess  to  myself 
tbat  she  was  not  suited  for  a  partner  in  life  for  me ,  and  I 
'i'i^ore  carefUHy  avoided  being  betrayed  into  any  declaration. 
>he¥as  it  is  true,  an  amiable,  unspoiled  girl,  and  richly  en- 
^nred  by  nature ;  but  her  education,  apart  from  the  polish  of 
^ial  forms,  had  been  greatly  neglected,  and  what  was  more 
specially  displeasing  to  me,  was  her  bigotted  piety,  which  had 
<»3ce  even  led  her  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  Lutheran 
Wetic  to  the  only  true  Church  of  salvation.  I  bore  the 
Ptfting  with  tolerable  self-controul;  but  Rosa  burst  into  tears, 
U2d  vith  the  last  embrace  pressed  into  my  hand  a  card  with 
':>(•  letter  i2,  worked  upon  it  with  her  beautiful  black  hair, 
tf  a  Muvenir. 

Upon  my  return  to  Brunswick,  I  devoted  myself  with 
.*fBewed  seal  to  Composition.  I  wrote  my  H-Minor-Concerto, 
vikich  was  subsequently  published  by  Simrock  as  Fourth 
Violin-Concerto.  For  the  first  time,  a  foreign  pupil  was  sent 
*^'  nie,  one  Herr  OrunewcUd  from  Dresden.  During  my  stay  in 
Bnmswick,  I  also  gave  lessons  to  a  Miss  Mayer,   a  talented 
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young  lady  of  sixteen,  who  asVioliniste  gaye  several  concerts 
at  Brunswick  with  much  applause;  under  my  direction  she 
studied  my  concerto  in  D-Minor.  This  pupil,  after  a  lapse  of 
five  and  twenty  years,  during  which  time  I  had  heard  nothing 
more  of  her,  suddenly  excited  a  general  interest,  as  much  on 
account  of  her  fate,  as  of  her  accomplished  execution  on  the 
violin. 

On   one  of  her  earlier  artistic -tours,    when  in   Poland, 
she  had  there  married  a   landed-proprietor   of  considerable 
fortune.    Although  then  in  affluent  circumstances,    she    never 
neglected  the  further  cultivation  of  her  great  talent,  though 
only  as  amateur.     Tins  enabled  her,  after  her  husband  had 
lost  his  whole  fortune  in  the  Polish  revolution,  and  had  be- 
come   a  refugee,  to  support  herself  and  her  daughter.      As 
Madame  Filipotoica,  she  again  made  her    appearance  as    an 
artiste,  in  Dresden,  and  played  there  the  same  D-Minor-Concerto 
she  had  studied  under  me  five  and  twenty  years  before.     As 
she  considered  that  she  was  chiefly  indebted  for  her  novr  in- 
creasing success  to  her  rendering  of  that  Concerto,  she  felt  im- 
pelled to   express  her  thanks   to  her  former  Instructor  in  a 
letter.    It  was  thus  I  became  acquainted  with  the  above  cir- 
cumstances.    After  her  artistic  -  tour  through   Germany,    she 
settled  in  Paris,  and  at  a  later  period  in  London.    From  both 
places  I  received  several  letters  from    her.     Upon   my    last 
journey  but  one  to  London,  when  I  had  hoped  to  have   seen 
her  again,  I  was  informed  that  she  had  died  a  few  days  before 
my  arrival,  and  I  only  made  the  acquaintance  of  her  daugh- 
ter, and  of  her  husband,  who  was  a  Doctor,  and  also  a  Polish 
refugee. 

But  to  return  to  the  year  1805.  In  the  spring,  I  recei- 
ved a  letter  from  Rasa,  in  which  with  her  ingenuous  simpli-. 
city  she  said,  that,  so  great  had  her  longing  become  to  see  me 
again,  that  she  had  prevailed  on  her  father  to  make  an  ar- 
.  tistic  tour  to  Brunswick ;  that  she  would  arrive  in  a  few  days, 
and  begged  me  to  make  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  a 
concert.     I  was  not  best  pleased  with  this  intelligence,  and 
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fresaw  that  great  embarrassments  might  arise  from  it.  I 
now  perceived  with  regret  that  Bosa's  incUnation  towards  me 
T.i<  mach  more  earnest  than  I  had  beleived,  and  I  reproached 
niTNelf  bitterly  for  my  conduct  towards  her.  It  was  also  evi- 
i^nt  to  me,  that  her  father  had  only  undertaken  this  journey 
t  >  bring  me  to  some  declaration  in  respect  to  his  daughter. 
I  therefore  looked  forward  to  their  arrival  with  great  anxiety. 
Tut  everything  passed  off  much  better  than  I  had  anticipated. 
K'^as  heartfelt  joy,  to  see  me  again,  her  lively  unsuspecting 
>;mplicity,  which  did  not  permit  her  to  feel  the  least  doubt 
A  a  reciprocity  of  her  feelings ,  assisted  me  to  the  avoidance 
nf  any  explanation.  Thus,  after  a  fortnight's  stay,  they  left 
Brunswick  and  returned  to  Dresden,  very  satisfied  with  their 
ri^it,  and  the  brilliant  Concert  which  my  assistance  obtained  for 
<hrm;  and  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  visit  them  after  my 
prjected  journey  to  Vienna,  in  the  autumn. 

As  they  wished  to  return  by  way  of  Gottingen,  I  gave 
tiiem  a  letter  of  introduction  to  my  parents.  During  a  stay 
-f  several  days  with  my  parents,  Rosa  so  won  their  hearts 
^T  her  amiabihty,  that  with  unhesitating  confidence  she  con- 
:V>^d  her  love  for  their  son.  Concluding  from  this,  that  I 
Mumed  her  affection,  my  parents  had  embraced  her  as  my 
betrothed.  I  was  greatly  allarmed  when  I  learned  this  in  a 
letter  from  my  father;  protested  against  this  engagement, 
&:id  assigned  as  ground  for  my  refusal,  Bosa's  want  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  difference  in  our  reUgious  faith.  My  father 
«<»uld  not  see  the  matter  in  this  light,  and  repeatedly  declared 
tkit  I  was  a  fool,  to  refuse  so  charming  a  girl. 

In  June  1805,  I  received  a  letter  from  Bdrwolf,  a  Musi- 
r^^in  of  the  Ducal  Orchestra  at  Gotha,  who  was  unknown  to  me, 
tLit  greatly  influenced  my  destiny.  Herr  Bdrwolf  wrote  to 
uiorm  me  of  a  vacancy  that  had  taken  place  in  the  Orchestra 
tl-re,  by  the  death  of  the  Director  Ernst,  and  that  the  In- 
t^ndant.  Baron  von  Leibnite^  who  had  read  so  favorable  a  notice 
'f  my  performances  in  the  Leipsic  Musical- Journal,  was  very 
■i'T^oas  to  recommend  me  to  that  post,  if  I  would  make  im- 
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nediftte  application  for  it.  But,  for  this,  it  was  required  that 
1  ^ould  repair  personally  to  Gotha.  He  therefore  invited  me 
to  come  and  play  at  the  Concert  that  was  to  take  place  at 
Court  on  the  11.  July,  in  celebration  of  the  birth-day  of  the 

dutches^. 

Kxtrvmely  pleased  at  this,  I  hastened  to  the  Duke,  to 
rw^uost  bis  consent  to  my  journey.    I  received  it,  and  inune- 
di^^U'lv  auomu^  this  at  Gotha.    Arrived  there,  Herr  Bdrtoolf 
iucrvxluovd  me  to  the  Intendant.    The  latter  appeared  aston- 
iNslxtxi   to   $«>«^    before  him  so  young  a  man,    and  said  with  a 
:hv';;^h;:ul  expr^'^^n  of  countenance,  that  I  appeared  to  him 
di>^>'^4  tv^^  Tv>ttn$  to  place  at  the  head  of  so  many  men,  all 
svvlv^  citAtt  mr$elf«     But  after  I  had  conducted  two  Overtures 
;fc)  :;x<^  nhi^rs^,  and  executed  my  Concerto  in  D-Minor,    the 
Ucrr  IttU  u^Uni.  had  quite  changed  his  mind,  for  he  requested 
u^>o  to  vviHV^^l  my  real  age,  and  to  give  myself  out  as    four 
v^^  d^^  Yx\ir$  iJder.    I  was  therefore  introduced  to  the  Court 
;^x  ;^  \\xm|H'titor  for  the  situation,  of  twenty  fours  years  of  age. 
t^t  U^o  rt^ort  to  such  a  deceit  was  indeed  scarcely  requisite 
l\v  vvht;i\u  it^  for  on  my  first  appearance  at  the  Court-Concert 
I  ^\xu  tbo  favour  of  the  Dutchess  so  completely,  that  the  other 
\\xai)H'titoi>i  were  all  obliged  to  retire.    By  a  Decree  of  the 
>%    A^i^^usl^  1805«  I  was  installed  as  Concert-Director    to   the 
m^vU  i'ourt   of  Gotha^  with  a  salary  of  nearly  five  hundred 
ll^^loi^^  iuolu^vt^  of  allowances,  my  service  duties  to  conunenoe 
wu  \W  \s  iVtober. 

\ii  luy  Wvo  of  absence  was  not  quite  expired,  by  the 
Hsl>UH^  of  Uorr  iUu'w^il/y  before  returning  to  Brunswick,  I  made 
H  htlU'  oxoui^km  to  WOhelmsthal  near  Eisenach,  the  family 
Mv^(  \^f  tho  i  ouit  of  Weimar.  With  the  recommendation  of 
tku^  mitoluv^  of  Gotha  it  was  easy  for  me  to  obtain  a  heaiiog. 
))s\{^,\o\lt  |^U>H)itHl  gi^Hitly.  and  on  leaving,  received  a  handsome 
l^v^^vMt.  i^M  u^v  return  to  Gotha^  I  gave  in  haste,  a  Concert 
\\\M  hu^l  Ihvu  im>anwhUo  arranged  for  there,  which  was  also 
mU\^u^^h(  )\y  \\w  Courts  and  then  set  out  on  my  return  to  my 
M*M^NV  l^^^^u  b^^hl)*   gnitificii  with  the  result  of  my  journey. 
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I  went  by  way  of  Seesen,  and  was  joyfully  congratulated  by 
a.T  parents  and  the  friends  of  my  family  upon  the  new  dig- 
nity conferred  npon  me.  In  order  to  make  the  rest  of  the 
h^arney  more  pleasant  for  me,  my  father  lent  me  his  saddle- 
ii  rse,  and  thus  conduced  to  give  my  hitherto  prosperous 
}iumey  a  tragical  end;  for  a  few  leagues  from  Brunswick, 
wlile  riding  homewards  at  a  sharp  trot,  absorbed  in  deep 
tii'^oght  upon  the  future,  and  paying  but  little  attention  to 
tie  road»  the  horse  fell,  his  foot  having  caught  in  a  deep  rut, 
an<l  threw  his  rider  rudely  to  the  ground.  I  fell  over  the 
L'-.rse's  head  with  my  face  upon  a  small  heap  of  broken  road- 
-t>af^,  before  I  could  spread  out  my  hands  sufficiently  to 
break  my  fall;  my  face  was  therefore  cut  in  such  a  manner 
rv  the  sharp  stones,  that  the  blood  flowed  profusely.  In  a 
:  w  minutes  also,  the  wounds  became  so  swollen  as  almost  to 
-l'»*se  my  eyes.  Half  blind,  and  wholly  unable  to  help  my- 
"'  If,  I  stood  in  the  road,  until  at  length  some  foot-passengers 
c  ime  to  my  assistance.  After  they  had  caught  my  horse,  they 
It-l  me  to  the  nearest  village.  They  there  procured  for  me 
h  four  wheeled  peasant's -cart,  with  straw  spread  out  in  it, 
:-pK»n  which  I  was  brought  in  the  most  deplorable  condition 
'o  my  lodgings  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening.  A  Doctor 
Tiiring  been  sent  for,  he  ordered  my  face  to  be  bathed  and 
h-'ond  with  linen-rags  steeped  in  Goulard  water,  which  being 
:  ntinned  throughout  the  night,  the  swelling  had  so  much 
«ab«ided  by  the  morning,  that  I  could  again  open  my  eyes. 
After  the  Doctor  had  carefully  examined  my  face,  and  allayed 
XT  anxiety  respecting  all  further  results  from  my  fall;  I 
**^n  recovered  my  cheerfulness  of  mood,  and  alone  lamented 
u^U  I  could  not  immediately  wait  upon  my  noble  Patron  to 
^•!idt  his  permLfsion  to  accept  the  situation  of  the  Director- 
«bp.  Bat  as  meanwhile  I  was  not  without  some  anxiety,  lest 
air  inniefactor,  to  whom  I  was  so  greatly  indebted,  might 
ike  it  ill  that  I  could  thus  leave  his  service,  I  was  rather 
!*ra^  that  my  accident  furnished  me  with  an  excuse  to 
Mitss  a  letter  to  the  duke.    But  I  had  judged  him  wrong- 
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fonj;  for  on  the  following  day  I  received  the  solicited  per- 
missdoQ  in  his  own  handwriting.  I  have  carefully  preserved 
that  letter  as  a  cherished  Memorial,  and  cannot  deny  myself 
the  pleasare  of  quoting  it  here,  as  follows: 

My  dear  Herr  Spohr, 

I  haTe  read  with  much  interest  the  successful  result  of 
jonr  performance  at  Wilhelmsthal  and  Gotha.  The  advant- 
ageoos  offer  made  to  you  at  Gotha  is  such  as  your  talents 
veil  merits  and  as  I  have  always  taken  great  interest  in  your 
fortune  and  success,  I  can  but  congratulate  you  on  your  ap- 
pointment to  a  position  where  you  will  undoubtedly  find  more 
opportunity  for  the  exerdce  of  your  talent. 

I  remain  very  respectfully 
your  well  wisher 

Carl  W.  FercL 

KeletTvd  now  of  my  last  anxiety,  I  was  truly  happy.  But 
it  ovvarrevt  to  m«.  that  in  this  letter,  the  Duke  addressed 
tttt^  NT  th^"  fir4  time  ''lou",  while  hitherto  he  had  always 
h\*ttvurx\l  m^  with  the  benevolent,  fatherly  "TAou".  I  never- 
thvvCQ^  wu^oled  myself  readily  with  the  reflexion,  that  the 
l^u^W  w^^ht  hav^  thoof^t  it  more  becoming  so  to  address  a 
pei>*.*u  U*Avii\^  hi§  service, 

Itt  abvHil  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  my  £Bkce  was  so  &r 
bvNjC'^xt  ll^^^t  I  could  again  announce  myself  ready  to  resume 
^^  ^^^vh^v^nld  vlutit?i^ 

tn^totv  1  had  done  so,  I  received  a  letter  from  DusseJc^ 
%^sw  mtv;v  to  $av  that  his  master.  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand^ 
%,^x  AK^t  to  prvHV^i  lo  the  grand  military  manoeuvres  at 
>^^s^*^^^^*>^  ^  ^^*  wi^^hed  that  I  should  be  his  guest  during 
^Vi^  v^ufc5\  lu  ^\5^Wr  to  give  my  assistance  at  the  projected 
\l.vs  jvvtu"*  thtr^  The  Prince  would  himself  write  to  the 
KAo  ^v^  ».^^vU  tW  W»^<^  irf  absence  for  me.  This  was  imme- 
,»\*aN  iL-^^^v\i  I  Ihwr^ftvt?  proceeded  to  Magdeburg,  and 
v,i  »x»^  ..j^  ^>^  W^«k$>e  ^hk*  the  Prince  had  taken  for  himself 
^kJ  ivv  xyt.Wv  *  rvH^  ak^*.  for  n».  I  **o^  led  an  extraor- 
a  *.v^.   ^'VA  ♦•^  *^^^  *^*  ^^**^  nevertheless   suited   my 
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j'Uthful  taste  right  well  for  a  short  time.  Frequently  at 
4x  o'clock  in  the  morning,  were  Dttssek  and  I  roused  from  our 
be«k  and  conducted  in  dressing-gown  and  slippers  to  the  Re- 
'vpdon- saloon )  where  the  Prince  was  already  seated  at  the 
rianoforte  in  yet  lighter  costume,  the  heat  heing  then  very 
iTpat.  and  indeed,  generally  in  his  shirt  and  drawers  only. 
Now  began  the  practice  and  rehearsal  of  the  music  that  was 
ittpnded  to  be  played  in  the  evening  circles,  and  from  the 
Prince's  zeal,  this  lasted  frequently  so  long,  that  in  the 
itt-antime  the  saloon  was  filled  vdth  0£Eicer8  decorated,  and 
^**>tarred.  The  costume  of  the  Musicians  contrasted  then 
^mewhat  strangely  with  the  brilliant  uniforms  of  those 
«ho  had  come  to  pay  their  court  to  the  Prince.  But  this 
•ill  not  trouble  his  Royal  Highness  in  the  least,  neither  would 
l"  leave  off  until  everything  had  been  practised  to  his  sa- 
'i-iaction.  Then  we  finished  our  toilet  in  all  haste,  snatched 
^^  hasty  a  breakfast,  and  rode  off  to  the  reriew.  I  had  a 
tifv  appropriated  to  me  from  the  Prince's  stud,  and  was 
(»'nuitted  to  ride  with  his  suite.  In  this  manner  for  a  time 
to  my  great  amusement,  I  took  part  in  all  the  warlike  evo- 
'itions.  But,  one  day  I  found  myself  jammed  in  closo  to  a 
'^  ittery,  where  I  was  obliged  to  endure  for  more  than  an  hour 
I  truly  hellish-noise,  and  when  in  the  evening  at  the  Music 
pirty  I  found  that  I  could  not  hear  so  distinctly  as  before,  I 
.fill  back  from  the  warlike  spectacle  and  from  that  time  spent 
••••^  hours  in  which  the  Prince  did  not  require  me,  with  my 
i  nucr  acquaintances  in  Magdeburg.  In  the  house  of  the 
Privy  Counsellor  Schdfer  I  met  with  a  most  friendly  welcome. 
ii.-  daughter  Jettcheny  who,  previously,  while  residing  in  Bruns- 
«.«'k,  in  the  house  of  her  brother-in-law  the  Conductor  Le 
''•'yf.  had  been  an  object  of  my  admiration ,  was  now  retur- 
v<l  to  her  paternal  home,  and  here  also  performed  the  part 
■'t'  a  kind  and  attentive  hostess  to  me. 

Soon,  however,  the  Prince  was  recalled  from  his  exile  to 
Mitfileborg,  and  dismissed  by  him  with  friendly  thanks,  I 
C'Uid  now  return  to  Brunswick.    Dussek  on  taking  leave  of 
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me,  told  me  that  the  Prince  had  intended  to  have  made  me 
a  piesent ,  bat  that  his  purse  was  at  so  low  an  ebb, 
he  must  postpone  it  to  a  later  and  more  fayorable  time. 
But  that  time  never  came;  for  the  Prince  found  an  eaj*1y 
death  in  the  following  year  in  an  action  near  Saalfeld.  In 
the  beginning  of  October,  after  an  honourable  discharge  from 
the  Duke's  service  had  been  duly  made  out  for  me,  I  left  my 
native  town.  On  my  taking  leave,  the  Duke  said  to  me  with 
truly  paternal  benevolence,  as  he  extended  his  hand  to  me: 
"should  you  dear  Spohr  find  your  new  place  unpleasant  to 
you,  you  can  re-enter  my  service  at  any  time.'* 

I  parted  with  my  benefactor,  deeply  moved;  and  alas! 
never  saw  him  more,  —  for  as  is  well  known  he  fell  mor- 
tally wounded  at  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Jena,  and  died  a 
fugitive  in  a  foreign  land.    1  mourned  for  him,  as  for  a  father. 

Arrived  in  Gotha,  I  was  introduced  to  the  members  of 
the  Ducal  Orchestra  by  the  Intendant  Baron  von  Leibnitz^  as 
Concert-Director,  and  made  acquainted  with  my  sphere  of 
duties.  This  consisted,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  in  the 
arrangement  of  a  concert  at  Court  every  week,  and  in  prac- 
tising and  rehearsing  the  orchestra  in  the  music  chos^i  for 
the  occasion.  As  the  orchestra  had  no  othar  duties  be- 
yond these  concerts*  I  was  enabled  to  have  three  or  four 
rehearsals  of  each,  and  to  practise  all  that  was  to  be  per- 
formed at  these  with  the  greatest  precision.  By  my  seal,  and 
the  good- will  of  the  members,  I  soon  succeeded  in  attaining 
an  exceeding  accuracv  of  fmsembte  which  was  reo^nised 
by  the  Dutchess  and  some  of  the  Musical-connoissettrs  in  the 
Court*ciro1e,  and  elicited  much  praise. 

The  orchestra  consisted  m  part  of  musicians  of  the  Ducal 
Chamber^  and  in  part  of  Court-haulboyists.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  latter  to  play  also  daring  the  repasts,  and  at  Court- 
balls.  Among  the  musicians  ot  the  Chamber,  there  was  a 
whole  bevy  of  solo-players«  The  chief  were:  on  the  violin, 
Madame  ScMici  and  Messrs.  Prtissii^  and  Bdncolf;  on  the 
violoncello,  Messrs.  <Sdkf*dt,  iVmstNf  jtm.  and  Rohde;  on  tbe 
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cUrionet,  bassoon  and  harp,  Herr  Backhofen;  on  the  hautboy, 
Herr  Hofmamn;  and  Herr  Walch  on  the  horn. 

For  the  Tocal  parts  at  the  Court -Concerts  two  Court- 
<iiiigers  Mesdames  Scheidler  and  Beinhard  were  engaged.  The 
hosband  of  the  latter  accompained  the  yocalists  on  the  piano- 
forte. Being  the  oldest  member  of  the  orchestra,  he  had  warmly 
competed  for  the  racant  post  of  Conductor;  and  as  the  Duke's 
mitsical  instructor,  some  regard  was  due  to  him ;  he  also,  there- 
fore, had  the  title  of  Concert-Master  conferred  upon  him  on  my 
appointment,  and  his  rescript  was  even  of  anterior  date  to 
mine.  For  this  reason  he  at  first  made  some  weak  attempts, 
to  assume  the  direction  of  the  vocal  performances.  But  I 
knew  80  well  how  to  overawe  him  by  my  decisive  bearing  as 
first  Violin,  that  he  soon  succumbed  as  willingly  to  my  lead 
at  die  pianoforte,  as  at  the  viol,  on  which  he  performed  in  the 
instrumental  music.  I  was  also  soon  enabled  to  overcome  the 
opposition  of  the  Schlick  &mily  who  relied  on  the  favour  of 
Prince  AugustuSy  the  Duke's  uncle,  and  then  undisturbedly 
maintained  my  directorial-position. 

In  the  introductory  visits  I  made  to  the  members  of  the 
orchestra  I  was  received  most  cordially  by  the  Court- singer 
Madame  Stkeidler,  She  introduced  me  to  her  daughter 
Ihrrtie^  of  the  age  of  eighteen,  of  whose  skill  upon  the  harp 
uid  pianoforte  I  had  already  heard  much.  In  this  charming 
bkmdime  I  recognised  the  girl  whom  I  had  seen  on  my  first 
visit  to  Ootha,  and  whose  pleasing  form  had  since  then  fre- 
quently recurred  to  my  memory.  At  the  Concert  which  I 
then  gave  in  that  town,  she  had  sat  in  the  first  row  of  the 
auditory,  by  the  side  of  a  female  friend,  who  upon  my  ap- 
pearance, astonished  at  so  tall  a  figure,  exclaimed  rather 
loader  than  she  had  intended:  ^^Just  look,  Doreitey  what  a 
long  hop- pole  I"  Upon  hearing  this  exclamation,  my  eye  fell 
apon  the  girls,  and  I  saw  Dorette  blush  with  embarrassment. 
With  a  similar  graceful  blush  she  now  agaiu  stood  before  me, 
probably  recollecting  that  circumstance.  To  put  an  end 
therefore  to   a  situation  so  painful  to  me,  I  entreated  her 
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to  pl»7  something  on  the  harp.    WHhont  the  least  affactation 
she  complied  with  my  wish. 

When  a  boy,  I  had  myself  once  made  an  attempt  to  learn 
the  harp,  and  took  lessona  of  one  Herr  HasetAeUg  in  Brans- 
wick,  when  I  soon  got  so  for  as  to  be  able  to  accompany 
my  songs.  But  after  my  voice  had  broken,  and  that  for  a 
considerable  time  I  remained  without  any  voice  at  all,  the 
harp  was  neglected,  and  at  length  wholly  laid  aside.  My 
predilvtion  for  that  instniment  had  nevertheless  remained  the 
same;  and  1  had  given  my  attention  to  it  snfRciently  long,  to 
know,  how  difficult  it  is,  if  one  wonld  play  more  than  mere 
accompaniments  upon  it.  My  astonishment  and  del^ht  may 
therefore  be  imagined,  viien  I  beard  bo  yonng  a  girl  execute 
a  difficult  "Fantasia"  of  her  instructor  Badmfen,  with  the 
greatest  confidence,  and  with  the  finest  shades  of  expression. 
I  was  so  deeply  moved,  that  I  could  scarce  reetr^n  my  tears. 
Bowing  in  silence.  1  took  my  leave;  —  but  my  heart  re- 
mained behind!  Irresistibly  impelled,  my  visits  now  became 
frequent,  and  my  reception  more  friendly  every  time. 

1  acrompHnied  the  daughter  on  the  piano,  which  she  played 
with  the  sMue  excellence  as  the  harp,  assisted  the  mother  in 
the  praotiiie  of  her  songs  for  the  Court-Concerts,  and  so  made 
ny«<'If  wore  aud  more  necessary  to  the  family.  The  first 
pi<H'««  that  1  iXMupused  in  Gotha,  was  a  grand  "Vocal  Scena" 
ftv  H  mi[>nutu  voice .  which  I  dedicated  to  Dor^te's  moUier, 
ami  which  tkhe  sang  with  great  applause  at  one  of  the  Court- 
iVuKwrtw.  For  myself  and  the  daughter.  E  then  wrote  a  Con- 
itkrlnl  S^tiMta  for  violin  and  harp,  whidi  I  practised  with  her 
ia  Ibv  ittt^ol  vareltil  manner.    They  were  happy  hoursi 

TliHs,  »ft«r  my  arrival,  had  a  month  passed  away  for 
Itii0  1)1  'iio  mtvit  l^I^^«ble  manna*,  when  the  Court  set  ont 
Ikw  thi<  "(VKiiiu  (4'  I'arliament  at  Altenborg  and  took  the  or- 
f)H>*li»  "i>li  tt-  i^ivWr  *1m  aorompaaied  her  mother  thither. 
I  iiRi^ii^t  wyatttf  Im  then  a$  a  travelling-companion,  but  unfor- 
lHnHl«>(|i  rnndt^  in,v  applii-MtiuB  too  late,  for  they  had  already 
IUt«H««'t)    Itt  W«v«)  in  ron^M^y  with  Hesara.  Preiasling,    the 
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brothers  of  Madame  Sd^eidler.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to 
seek  other  traTeUing-companions;  but  at  every  place  where 
we  stopped  to  take  r^esbment  I  did  not  fail  to  join  imme- 
diately the  Seheidler  family,  and  always  contrived  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  place  at  table  next  to  Darette,  These  meetings 
after  a  separation  of  four  or  five  hours,  gave  a  peculiar  charm 
to  the  otherwise  long  and  tedious  journey,  so  much  so  indeed, 
that  when  at  lei^h  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  we 
entered  the  gates  of  Altenburg,  it  seemed  too  short  to  me.  I 
was  lodged  in  the  house  of  Secretary  Brummer  who  as  a 
great  lover  of  music  had  begged  that  I  might  become  his 
guest.  I  met  with  the  most  friendly  reception  and  a  well 
furnished  table.  But  I  had  previously  arranged  tg  dine  always 
at  Madame  Sekeidler\  who  like  an  active  housewife  had  im- 
mediately established  a  kitchen  of  her  own,  for  herself  and 
brothers.  Henceforth ,  treated  almost  like  a  member  of  the 
fiunily,  I  had  full  opportunity  to  become  more  nearly  acquain- 
ted with  my  beloved  Darette.  Her  father,  an  excellent  musician, 
and  a  man  of  scientific  attainments,  had,  up  to  his  death,  which 
had  taken  place  two  years  before,  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  education  and  improvement  of  this  daughter.  With  an 
almost  extreme  severity  he  had  compelled  her  not  only  from 
her  earliest  childhood  to  pursue  the  study  of  Music,  but  also, 
instructed  her,  in  part  personally,  and  partly  through  the 
medium  of  other  able  teachers  in  every  branch  of  education 
suitable  to  a  young  female.  She  therefore  spoke  Italian  and 
French  with  the  greatest  fluency  and  wrote  her  mother  tongue 
with  ease  and  correctness.  But  her  brilliant  execution  both 
on  the  harp  and  pianoforte  was  already  then  despite  her  youth, 
truly  remarkable  1  Yes,  even  upon  the  violin  on  which  instru- 
ment ber  uncle  Preissing  gave  her  instruction,  she  had  acquired 
so  much  skill,  that  she  could  play  Viotti^a  Duetts  with  me. 
But  as  I  advised  her  to  discontinue  the  practise  of  that  in- 
strument so  unbecoming  for  females,  and  to  devote  rather  her 
undivided  study  to  the  two  others,  she  adopted  my  advice  and 
from  that  moment  gave  it  up. 
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Meaavfaile  the  Coart-concarts  had  commenced.  They  took 
p'-M^  m  ft  Urfc  sftloon  in  the  Palace,  very  fovonrable  for 
E'2='k.  aad  together  with  the  Court  were  attended  by  the  par- 
HkarcUTT  IVpaties  u>d  by  the  d^nitariea  of  the  town.  The 
•:ri-b^?^:n.  K  well  as  the  pcribnnaocea  both  of  myself  aod  the 
^•'•■fT  ;•  '•  flayers  met  with  gnat  applause.  Dor^te's  Soli*B 
l'g  zbf  b^try  isd  piano  made  also  a  great  sensation.  In  this 
3tui2.T  -Jif  «r<.  ccCTt-daj^  were  soon  looked  forward  to  by  the 
Al-^a-Tttrxrri  **  real  fesmal  days,  and  the  auditory  encreased 
«•'  3i^.i:a  :s.  number  each  time,  that  at  lei^th  there  was  scar- 
^l-  r*'*  gt  i.t  u<rir  accommodation.  There  were  also  many 
ii-^-iK  5(iwt:-»raes,  at  which  I  and  the  members  of  the 
>*-(ir.-r^  iui£x  3]e"«-  £iiW  to  be  invited.  One  day,  howerer, 
I  waii  m-^oL  wTLi  i».«rrtTc,  bat  without  her  mother,  to  a  Fete 
c-^  7«  nt;  V  ::.>=«■  nw  Hmmmtel,  to  the  Court  and  its  im- 
avui:^.-  .-x>.-->.  Te  wvrv  fvi)uest«d  to  reproduce  my  Sonata 
■Mr  -jtf  V-»  33>i  T^iin.  which  we  had  already  played  with 
..r-n£  ^WL\'WK>  »:  !^  t'ltnit-roncerts.  With  some  timidity  1 
•^niLurM  7-'  Aik  «b«h«r  1  n^eht  fetch  Dorette  in  the  carriage, 
toii  S->:  iv>-^^»«i  W<r\>iMl  measure,  when  her  mother  without 
MKta'ti-n  <»«v  &:'fr  o.«B?<eiit.  Thus  alone  for  the  first  time 
^'<:i  Jht  >i.-<.->'.>i  Ctrl.  1  Mt  the  impulse  to  make  a  full  con- 
M*ftM  .n  Jt»  i-<>."^  towards  her;  but  my  courage  failed  me, 
t.ni  jtv  ,t*-"jtfv>  dn'w  op,  before  1  had  been  able  to  utter  a 
X.  :,it,v.  ^s  I  V(vd  wii  my  hand  to  her  to  alight,  I  felt  by 
:iv  ,"ww^-r  v'd'  W<r«.  bitw  jrnat  had  also  been  her  emotion. 
^■W  (H^v  -^-f  »**  v>'«r«w.  •■^  I  h*<l  almost  plumped  out 
%■;  I  «.''  *.>.^^-»"^'«  *^'  '*'*•  "P*"*  ****  ^"^^  stairs,  had  not  the 
jkw  --i  u>^  KAvt-iu^-saUxm  be«i  thrown  open  at  the  same 

ttat  t-t-.-^-.-ff  w«  F^^^  *>^  *°  iospintbn   and  a  ajm- 

,   ^  *v.«rf  :W«t  «»»l  aloD*  cairied  us  wholly  away,  hut 

,^7ih***-'  >^  vv«*«u».T  ako.  that  all  rose  spontaneously, 
.^  t\-(A9id  «».  oTvnrhelmed  ds  with  praise.  The 
^rv'tyo.i  »«M  v^mb  in  DtnUe's  ear,  which  brought 
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I  iBterpreted  them  as  favorable  to  me,  and  now  on  the 
dme  home  I  at  length  found  courage  to  say :  ^'Shall  we  thus 
pisv  together  for  life?''  Bursting  into  tears,  she  sank  into 
mj  arms;  the  compact  for  life  was  sealed!  I  led  her  to  her 
■other,  who  joined  our  hands  and  gave  us  her  blessing. 

The  next  morning  I  announced  my  happiness  to  my  pa- 
rents. But  before  I  could  enjoy  it  without  alloy,  I  felt  com- 
pelled to  write  another  letter,  and  one  which  was  to  me  a 
mofit  disagreable  task.  I  felt  the  injustice  of  my  conduct 
towards  Ito9a^  and  the  necessity  to  ask  her  forgiveness.  I  had 
It  is  true,  never  made  a  declaration  of  my  love  to  her;  but  it 
b^  been  but  too  apparent  in  the  earlier  period  of  our  ac- 
quaintance. To  that  was  added  moreover,  the  circumstance 
tliat,  my  parents  had  greeted  her  in  Seesen  as  my  betrothed. 
What  the  arguments  were  that  I  resorted  to  in  exulpation  of 
mj  iajostice,  I  no  longer  remember  at  this  distance  of  time. 
Probably  1  may  have  again  adverted  to  the  difference  of  re- 
!igioa,  which  could  alone  serve  me  as  excuse  for  my  withdrawal. 
Tbe  letter  was  at  length  finished;  and  with  a  lightened  heart  I 
took  it  to  the  post.  I  anxiously  expected  an  answer;  but  none 
fame.  At  a  later  period  1  learned  that  Rosa  had  returned  to 
Italy  with  her  parents  who  had  acquired  some  fortune  in  6er- 
many.  Some  years  afterwards,  I  was  told  when  in  Dresden, 
tlut  Ro^4i^  led  by  her  devotional  turn  of  mind,  had  retired 
t<»  a  convent,  and  after  the  year's  novitiate  had  taken  the 
veiL  I  never  could  think  of  that  charming  maiden  without 
xeniiments  of  the  deepest  sorrow  1 

At  the  dinner- table  on  the  following  day  all  appeared  in 
full  dreas;  it  was  to  celebrate  our  betrothal.  The  news  of 
thi&  had  soon  spread  through  the  town,  and  not  only  the 
nwmbers  of  the  Ducal  orchestra,  but  also  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  place  came  to  felicitate  the  engaged  couple.  At 
'*i»e  next  concert  the  same  took  place  on  the  part  of  the 
l>tachBS8  and  the  Court. 

With  the  end  of  the  year,  the  session  of  Parliament  drew 
ily)  to  a  close ,  and  the  return  of  the  Court  to  Gotha  was 
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It  created  no  little  astonishment  when  I  produced  my 
certificate  of  baptism,  that  instead  of  growing  older  in  Gotha, 
1  had  become  several  years  younger!  But  as  I  had  already 
onffieamtly  established  my  authority  as  Concert -Director  I 
operienced  no  subsequent  prejudice  from  this  discovery. 

The  ardently  desired  2.  February,  dawned  at  length. 
At  the  request  of  the  Dutchess  who  wished  to  be  present, 
the  marriage  took  place  in  the  Palace-chapel.  Upon  the  conclusion 
of  the  ceremony  the  newly  married  pair  received  the  feUcita* 
tioQs  and  wedding-presents  of  their  illustrious  Patroness.  At 
liome«  we  found  assembled  as  wedding-guests,  the  two  uncles 
Preisting  and  several  other  of  the  most  intimate  friends 
imong  the  members  of  the  Ducal  orchestra,  as  also  Cantor 
Sckadtf  an  old  friend  of  the  Scheidler  family.  After  dinner 
many  others  came.  Among  these  the  playmates  and  school- 
teilows  of  DoreUe.  All  brought  with  them  their  friendly  gifts. 
Neither  was  she  wanting  who  had  compared  me  to  a  hop-pole, 
lod  as  ponishment  for  the  unbecoming  comparison,  she  was  fre- 
•ioently  obliged  to  endure  a  little  raillery.  As  the  weather 
vtt  too  an&vourable  for  an  excursion,  or  promenade,  music 
was  kept  up  till  a  late  hour  in  the  evening. 

In  the  midst  of  Music  also^  the  happy  pair  passed  the 
booejmoon.  I  began  forthwith  a  diligent  study  of  the  harp, 
III  order  to  ascertain  thoroughly  what  was  best  adapted  to 
Uie  chskracter  of  the  instrument.  As  I  was  prone  to  a  rich- 
-.e»s  of  modulation  in  my  compositions,  it  was  therefore  requi- 
site to  make  myself  especially  well  acquainted  with  the  pedals 
*A  the  harp  ^  so  as  to  write  nothing  that  would  be  imprac- 
tjcabk  iGt  them.  This  could  not  readily  occur,  on  account  ol* 
'•he  great  accuracy  with  which  my  wife  had  already  then  mas- 
t^rtd  the  whole  Technics  of  the  instrument.  I  therefore  gave 
ii*^  play  to  my  fancy,  and  soon  succeeded  in  obtaining  wholly 
»w  effects  from  the  instrument. 

As  the  Harp  sounded  most  advantageously  in  combination 
vith  the  singing  tones  of  my  Violin,  I  wrote  more  especially 
Uiocerted   compositions   for    both  instruments   alone.     At    a 
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x:^  "»*^  -i.   r    *  -ne.  I  iB»ifi  "xmL  liso.  rf  two  Concertanti 
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z^    jL^r    jr-jnz'    1     ••tain,  ii  c»^wr  eE»etX  had  lK>wever, 

^  -«     ;.  >  *-r*-u   "--iiii:.  var'*=v»-i  me  iiie&  of  pitching  the 

^■^      •_  _r       •'•r     ziuL   "Ljc   '^i.iTTi,       Et   so    doing    I 

__—,  -Til     .-^  -^        •  r     ^   "Sir   Tiniiii  ioonds  most   hril- 
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-    -'.      •  **     Tr:.-w   -z^^r  >-v**5t  p«?«LiJs  possihie   are 
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.-•-.'      .•!   *- -r  ».     A  »^r«>Dd  adraatage  ^iras, 

■  — -    v'l^    f-  "Tr*  i^T^,  a  String  woold   less 
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^^-    ^         s.'*   IT-.  ~»'»:a^  niis&t  diSerenceof  thekeys, 

.%*r^t-<    iur  libfse   new  Compositions, 
.    *:t»-    .»•'-   H*"*M'ri/iL  *rchi>iTt4j  to  the  stndy 
.  ^    -^  .u    ■-.•  ::»i!%*»£  fn):i  a  bnlliaiit  execution, 
,^^.-     •-^r**    ti    tTdi:!irt   lis   before   a   larger 
■«r^  .rnn-^rt!^  :c  iW>tba-    As  I  beletved 
•    .  *    ^,'^A  *^   n»^  iwT:  J'itT  is  a  manner   such 
_  .    -^    -    '-cr-nf>^  1  rft*f»-ned  to  set  oat  on   an 
-    -r-     ^r*.    n    iw-  fgKqrr.g    autumn.      I    had 
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.  ^.    >    t:^i    n^*t  s^n^itA  lo  IB  consideration 

<^   r*-.    "».:■, v-tni    rr-fir  i>«r.  a  twofold  obstacle 

^       -     :».     Ar-^n.TtuT   o:   iiiT  ckeiished   projects. 

- .  *  ...     "-••>*-»    ^t»i    f ^Mi<'^  liwstened   to    break 

■*«  ^5^^.*    ^f^"     tr^j«t*ftc  5.'c  the  stmggle,  was  al- 

in    'ft'V^Hlu^•il^J  :4  Goiha,  and  the  in- 
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kahitttitB  of  the  Dutchy  had  mnch  to  endure  from  the  biUe- 
tnkg,  and  overbearing  insolence  of  the  Prussians. 

Even  though  I  might  have  been  able  to  take  my  journey 
m  &  direction  that  would  have  carried  us  from  the  tumult  of 
war,  yet  when  my  home  was  in  danger  -of  becoming  the  scene 
of  conflict,  I  could  not  well  leave  it  in  such  an  extremity. 
Then,  one  day,  with  blushing  cheek  and  beaming  eyes,  my 
blUe  wife  imparted  to  me  that  towards  the  end  of  vrinter  she 
looked  forward  to  a  mother's  joys.  Now,  therefore,  indeed  it 
VIS  BO  kmger  possible  to  think  of  undertaking  a  journey,  and 
All  hesitation  on  the  subject  was  set  at  rest.  I  therefore  be- 
thou^t  me  of  some  engrossing  work  that  would  distract  my 
stteatioii  as  much  as  possible  from  all  the  anxieties  of  the 
t]&€8.  I  had  long  wished  to  try  my  hand  at  a  Dramatic 
composilion;  but  I  had  never  yet  found  a  favourable  oppor- 
tnsity.  Neither,  indeed,  did  that  present  itself  now,  for  Gotha 
poBPOBsed  no  Theatre.  Yet,  I  thought;  if  the  opera  were  once 
vrittfln,  some  opportunity  to  hear  it  might  yet  present  itself. 
Just  at  that  time,  I  received  a  visit  from  a  companion  of  my 
jtf^Sk  Edward  Henke  my  mother's  youngest  brother,  afterwards 
Professor  of  Jurisprudence  at  the  univeraity  of  Halle,  who  had 
tbeady  met  with  some  success  in  lyrical  compositions.  I 
pemaded  him  to  write  the  words  of  an  opera  for  me.  We 
ooptated  together  the  subject-matter,  and  the  scenes,  of  a 
OM  act  Opera,  to  which  we  gave  the  Name  of  ^'Die  Prti- 
fang^  (The  Trial).  Edward  began  forthwith  the  composition  of 
the  Song-parts  and  finished  them  wholly  before  his  departure. 
He  promised  to  supply  the  dialogue  afterwards. 

But  before  I  could  begin  my  work,  the  storm  of  war 
Vroke  loose.  The  battle  of  Jena  had  been  fought;  and  with 
tbit,  the  fate  of  Prussia  decided.  The  Prussians  who  had 
\ux  in  and  around  Gk>tha,  and  who  but  shortly  before  had 
been  so-overbearing  in  their  demeanour  were  now  seen  flying 
IB  tte  greatest  confusion.  The  disorganisation  of  their  troops 
vu  80  complete ,  that  their  arms  were  to  be  found  in  thou- 
ttods  strewn  over  the  fields  near  Gotha.    In  a  walk  I  took 
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a  few  days  afterwards,  I  found  as  a  ftirther  gleaning,  a  ram- 
rod, which  I  took  home  with  me  as  a  reminiscence  of  that 
fatal  day.  Suspended  firom  a  thread  it  gave  with  a  clear 
sound  the  note  A  once  struck,  and  served  me  for  many  years 
instead  of  a  tuning-fork  when  tuning  the  haip. 

Although  after  the  adrance  of  the  Frendi  army   in  pur- 
suits the  theatre  of  war  was  soon  removed  farther  and  farther 
from  Gotha ;  yet  the  quartmng  of  troops  upon  the  inhabitants 
was  no  less  continuous.     Fresh  reinforcements  of  French  and 
South-German  troops  were  constantly  moved  forward  in  support ; 
and  a  greater  part  of  the  Prussian  prisoners  taken  at  Jena, 
was   bnmght  through  Gotha.    These  came  in  bodies  of  firom 
3  to  4iH)0  men  of  all  arms,  frequently  escorted  by  40  or   50 
Toltigeurs.  only,  and  were  shut  up  in  the  great  Church  on  the 
market   place «  opposite  to  our  dwelling,  with   merely  a  few 
sentries  mounting  guard  over  them  b^ore  the  closed  doors. 
As  the  nights  were  already  very  cold,  the  men  in  their  thin 
uniforms  must  indeed  have  been  nearfy  froien.   For  that  reason 
also  they  kept  up  a  continual  noise  and  outcry.   The  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  constant  dread 
that  the  prisoners  from  their  greatly  superior  numbers  would 
liberate  themselves,  were  obliged  to  keep  continually  on  the 
watch,  and  for  many  nights  together  could  not  retire  to  rest. 

This,  therefore,  was  by  no  means  the  most  propitious 
time  for  me  to  attempt  a  style  of  composition  that  was  quite 
new  to  me.  But  as  my  study  was  situated  near  the  gard^i, 
at  a  distance  from  the  noise  in  the  streets,  1  soon  succeeded 
in  forgetting  every  thing  around  me,  and  gave  mysdf  up 
heart  and  soul  to  my  work.  In  this  manner,  before  half  the 
winter  had  passed,  I  completed  the  composition  of  the  8 
"Numbers'"  of  the  Op^a,  together  with  the  Overture.  The  four 
Song*parts  in  these,  permitted  of  being  wdl  rendered  by  the 
Female  Court^singers  and  two  DiUettanti  whose  assistance  I 
had  already  obtained  for  the  Court-concerts.  I  therefore  had 
the  opera  written  out  with  all  deqpatdi,  practised  it  carefully. 
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and  then  played  it  aa  Concert -Music  at  one  of  the  Gourt- 
'^»iicerts. 

Great  as  at  first  was  my  satisfaction  with  the  new  work, 
I  nerertheless  soon  became  sensible  of  its  deficiencies,  and 
T-'ak  points.  With  every  successive  rehearsal  these  were  made 
2tf\Te  dear  to  me,  and  even  before  its  production  in  public 
ti'ok  place,  the  Opera  (with  the  exception  of  the  Overture  and 
jrie  aria  for  a  tenor-voice)  had  become  distateful  to  me.  Even 
'lie  great  applause  it  had  met  with  from  those  who  executed 
it  and  those  who  heard  it,  could  not  reconcile  me  the  more 
to  it;  so  that  I  laid  it  aside,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  "Numbers"  mentioned,  I  never  played  any  thing  more  of  it  in 
pabiic.  But  with  this  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  my  work 
I  was  truly  unhappy;  for  I  now  thought  to  perceive  that  I 
Lid  no  talent  for  Operatic  compositions.  There  were,  however, 
tvo  things  which  I  had  forgotten  duly  to  consider;  first,  that 
I  had  assumed  a  much  too  elevated  style,  for  I  had  put  my 
>»(<era  upon  a  par  with  those  of  Mozart,  and  secondly,  that 
I  was  wholly  wanting  in  the  practice  and  experience  requisite 
for  this  kind  of  composition.  This  did  not  occur  to  me  till 
^*me  years  afterwards,  and  encouraged  me  then  to  make 
siDuther  attempt  at  dramatic  composition. 

For  the  present,  I  again  devoted  myself  wholly  to  In- 
>:rumental  composition;  wrote  the  already  mentioned  Concer- 
tanti  for  Harp  and  Violin  with  full  orchestra;  a  Fantasia 
"^p.  35)  and  Variations  (op.  36)  for  Harp- Solo;  and,  for  myself, 
31 J  Fifth  Violin  Concerto  (op.  17.  published  by  Ndgeli  of 
Zurich »  and  the  Pot-Pourri  (op.  22,  at  Andre's  in  Ofi'enbach). 

As  Dorette  anticipated  her  confinement  in  the  spring,  it 
«As  impossible  we  could  remain  longer  in  the  limited  accom- 
nii'dation  of  her  mother's  house,  and  we  were  now  obliged  to 
furnish  a  house  of  our  own.     This  took  place  at  Easter  1807. 

Shortly  after,  on  the  27.  May,  we  were  gladdened  by  the 
b.rth  of  a  little  daughter.  I  now  had  to  invite  the  Duke  as 
G.jdiather  to  the  new-bom,  he  having  already  previously 
vHered  himself  for  that  post  of  honour.    On  the  day   of  the 
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Christening,  he  made  his  appearance,  in  the  fnll  splendour 
of  his  Ducal  rank,  accompanied  by  the  dignitari^  of  his 
Court  and  followed  by  the  idlers  of  the  town,  who  attracted 
by  the  grandeur  of  the  rarely  used  state  carriage  and  its 
occupants,  stared  with  astonishment  to  see  it  draw  up  before 
my  house,  at  the  door  of  which  I  received  him,  and  conducted 
him  to  the  apartment  decorated  with  garlands  of  flowers. 
The  ceremony  began,  and  the  new*born  was  christened 
Emilie,  after  the  Duke's  second  Name,  Emilius. 

To  my  great  regret,  my  parents  could  not  take  part  in 
this  delightful  family  feetiyal.  And  yet,  in  the  previous 
summer,  when  on  a  visit  at  Seesen,  I  had  introduced  my  dear 
wife  to  them,  and  had  the  gratification  to  see  not  only  that 
they  soon  evinced  much  affection  for  her,  but  the  satisfaction 
also,  that  my  father  was  obliged  to  admit  I  might  not  have 
been  so  happy  with  Eosa,  even  had  my  love  for  her  been 
more  lasting. 

As  soon  as  Dorette  had  fully  regained  her  strength,  she 
began  anew  to  practise  the  recently  finished  compositions 
for  the  Harp ,  in  order  to  prepare  herself  for  our  projected 
artistic  tour.  But  while  thus  engaged,  she  became  more  and 
more  convinced  of  the  defects  of  the  instrument  she  had 
hitherto  used,  a  Strasburg  pedal-harp,  which  she  had  recei- 
ved as  a  present  from  the  Dutchess.  It  was  therefore  decided 
in  a  family  consultation,  to  apply  a  small  capital  appertaining 
to  her  as  inheritance,  to  the  purchase  of  another,  and  a  better 
harp.  Herr  Backofen,  had  such  an  instrument,  a  very  superior 
one,  by  Nadertnann  of  Paris,  and  was  disposed  to  part  with 
it  to  his  pupil  for  a  moderate  price.  This,  therefore,  was 
purchased.  Of  Doreite^s  small  inheritance  there  yet  remained 
a  few  hundred  thalers,  to  expend  in  the  acquisition  of  an 
indispensible  convenience  for  travelling,  namely  a  travelling- 
carriage,  constructed  at  the  same  time  for  the  transport  of 
the  harp.  For  a  considerable  time  I  turned  over  in  my 
mind  the  form  of  build  best  adapted  to  this  purpose.  There 
were   two  things  that  required  especial  consideration;    first, 
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tlat  it  should  not  be  too  expensiye,  and  secondly  that  it 
*h'»uld  be  sufficiently  light  for  one  pair  of  post-horses.  At 
kr.gth  I  hit  upon  the  right  plan.  I  ordered  a  long,  but  not 
too  heayy  Basket-carriage  to  be  built,  with  a  chaise  compart- 
ment behind  for  the  travellers.  In  front  of  this  between 
*Le  basket-sides,  lay  the  box  for  the  harp,  slung  by  leather 
straps,  and  covered  with  a  leather  apron,  which  fastened  by 
Brans  of  a  bar  of  iron  hooking  into  the  chaise-seat  in  front 
)f  the  occupants.  Under  this  was  a  seat-box  to  hold  the 
Tialin-case,  and  behind  it  a  larger  one  to  contain  a  trunk  adap- 
ted to  the  space,  in  which  all  the  other  travelling  requisites 
Ovuld  be  packed.  In  front,  above  the  harp-box,  was  the 
rai<^  seat  for  the  driver.  A  trial  trip,  for  which  the  car- 
n^e  was  completely  packed,  shewed  that  it  fully  answered 
*b''  object  proposed.  Thus,  therefore,  every  thing  was  in 
Tradiness  for  our  artistic  tour. 

After  a  painful  leave-taking  of  our  child,  of  whom  my 
m  .ther-in-law  undertook  the  care,  we  set  out  on  our  journey, 
m  the  middle  of  October.  As  I  unfortunately  kept  no  diary 
npr,n  this  and  our  subsequent  journey  from  Gotha,  I  am  left 
«t'»llj  to  my  somewhat  faint  recollections  of  that  period, 
which  have  been  but  sparingly  refreshed  by  a  few  notices  in 
tie  Leipsic  Musical-Journal.  Of  a  diary  kept  by  my  wife  at 
tidt  period,  but  which  she  never  let  me  see,  I  have  neither 
b^en  able  to  find  an3rthing  since  her  death.  Probably,  it 
*a<  destroyed  by  her  in  after  years. 

On  the  very  first  day,  our  journey  began  in  a  very  omi- 
nous manner,  by  the  overturning  of  our  carriage  at  a  place 
^-tween  Erfurt  and  Weimar,  where  there  was  at  that  time  no 
paved  high-road.  Fortunately,  however,  neither  the  travellers 
ttT  their  instruments  were  injured,  we  therefore  considered 
our^hes  very  fortunate  to  have  escaped  with  the  fright  only. 
No  such  accident  re-occurred  to  us  on  any  of  our  numerous 
jfjomeys.  In  Weimar,  whither  we  took  letters  of  introduction 
trom  the  Dutchess  of  Ootha,  we  played  at  Court  with  great 
^PpUttse,  and  received  a  munificent  present  from  the  Heridi- 
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tary  Grand  Dutchess,  the  Princess  Maria.  Among  the  auditory 
at  the  Court-Concert  were  the  two  Poet-heros  Goethe  and 
Wieland.  The  latter  seemed  quite  charmed  with  the  play  of 
the  artiste-couple,  and  evinced  it  in  his  own  animated  and 
friendly  manner.  Goethe^  also,  addressed  a  few  words  of  praise 
to  us  with  a  dignified  coldness  of  mien. 

In  Leipsic,  as  I  perceive  from  a  notice  in  the  Muaical- 
Joumal,  we  gave  a  concert  on  the  27.  October.  The  opinion 
therein  expressed  of  the  compositions  I  played  on  that  occa- 
sion, namely  the  Overture  to  the  *Trufung",  the  Violin- Concerto 
in  Es,  the  first  Concertante  for  Harp  and  Violin,  the  Pot- 
pourri in  B,  and  the  Fantasia  for  the  Harp,  was  very  favor- 
able.   As  regards  our  play,  it  says: 

''Respecting  the  play  of  Herr  Spohr,  and  his  wife,  we 
have  already  spoken  in  detail,  and  here  alone  add,  that  he 
has  entirely  corrected  himself  of  many  of  the  too  arbitrary 
mannerisms  (in  Time,  and  the  like)  which  he  had  acquired, 
and  of  which  we  had  now  and  then  complained;  and,  without 
a  doubt,  as  regards  Tone  and  Expression,  Surety  and  Skill, 
both  in  Allegro  .and  in  Adagio  (in  the  latter  more  especially, 
in  our  opinion)  he  now  takes  rank  among  the  foremost  of  all 
living  Violinists:  and  Madame  Spohr,  by  her  great  skill,  neat- 
ness and  feeling  in  her  play,  is  certain  to  meet  with  the  most 
distinguished  reception." 

Of  Dresden,  where  we  also  gave  a  Concert  and  also,  if 
I  do  not  mistake  this  occasion  for  a  later  one  —  played  at 
Court  (though  certainly  not  during  dinner,  to  which  neither 
of  us  would  have  consented)  I  recollect  nothing  more  parti- 
cular. But  I  well  remember  many  circumstances  of  our  stay 
at  Prague.  My  fame  had  not  yet  reached  there,  and  at  first 
I  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with.  These,  however,  were 
forthwith  overcome  when  I  and  my  wife  had  played  at  a  Soiree 
given  by  the  Princess  HohenzoUem,  and  when  that  lady  de- 
clared  herself  our  Patroness.  We  now  immediately  became 
the  fashion,  and  the  beatMnonde  came  in  crowds  to  the  two 
concerts  we  gave  in  the  City  so  famed  for  its  cultivation  of 
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Art.  Wi!  had  therefore  full  reason  to  Be  satisfied  with  our  staj 
there.  This  is  also  confirmed  by  a  notice  in  the  Musical- 
Jonmal  beginning  as  follows :  '^ Among  the  strangers  who  have 
?iven  concerts,  the  third  was  Herr  Spohr^  the  celebrated 
Director  of  Concerts  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha.  Herr  Spohr 
performed  on  the  Violin,  as  did  his  wife  on  the  Pedal-Harp. 
It  will  be  long  before  another  artiste  will  have  such  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  reception  he  met  here  as  Herr  Spohr, 
and  of  a  ceitainty  every  friend  of  Art,  will  acknowledge  that 
ke  well  deserved  that  distinction." 

But  in  the  course  of  his  notice ,  the  Editor  animadverts 
on  several  points  in  my  Play,  though  this  opinion  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  somewhat  isolated  one,  as  in  his  notice  of 
the  concert  given  by  the  brothers  Pm^  which  immediately 
('•Uowed  mine,  he  says:  *^his  place  has  been  assigned  to  him 
far  below  Spohr,**  and  then  continues:  ^'as  but  a  few  days 
b'^ore  people  were  so  charmed  by  the  Play  of  the  latter,  and 
the  opinion  was  expressed  from  that  point  of  view,  it  may  not 
be  considered  altogether  fair."  . 

Among  the  friends  of  Art  in  Prague,  I  then  made  the 
ac'^uaintance  of  a  man  with  whom  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
I  constantly  remained  on  terms  of  the  closest  friendship.  This 
vas  Herr  Kleinwachter ,  the  head  of  the  commercial  firm  of 
BiUabene.  At  his  house,  every  Sunday  forenoon,  a  small  but 
**^lect  circle  of  Professionals  and  lovers  of  Art  met  to  play 
and  listen  to  Quartett-music.  £very  foreign  artiste  sought  to 
be  introduced  there,  and  whether  violinist  or  violoncellist  took 
an  active  part  in  them.  I  took  a  pleasure  in  playing  there; 
\r*v  my  execution  and  my  endeavours  to  give  each  composition 
m  its  appropriate  style  were  fully  appreciated.  One  Sunday 
morning  I  was  playing  a  Solo*quartett  of  mine  (D-Minor,  op.  11. 
published  by  Simrock)  when  the  master  of  the  house  was 
suddenly  called  away;  but  returning  after  some  time,  announ- 
orii  to  the  company,  that  during  the  playing  of  the  Quartett 
a  vm  had  been  bom  to  him  I  Among  the  congratulations  of 
those  present  the  wish  was  also  expressed  that  this  harmo- 
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the  most  happy  Aogerj  for  his  future  life,  and  aboTe  all 
things  mi^  endow  htm  with  a  t&ete  for  Hngic!  With  the  latter, 
be  was  indeed  gifted  in  a  high  degree.  Lottis  KUmwadUer, 
(in  compliment  to  me  he  was  christened  after  me)  tbongh 
only  as  an  amateur  (his  profession  was  the  law)  be- 
came a  distinguished  orasiciaQ.  as  his  compositionB  manjr  of 
which  have  been  pnbUshed,  suffidently  attest.  Whether  it 
was  that  he  had  been  told  he  was  bom  during  the  perfor- 
mance of  one  of  Spohr'a  compositions,  and  Uiat,  that  bad  awa- 
kened his  predehction  for  thrao.  or  whether  it  was  bis  diligent 
stndy  of  them ,  there  never  was  a  more  enthosiafitic  admirer 
of  m;  mttsic  than  he.  Whenerer  in  the  Musical  Reunions  of 
Prague,  a  choice  was  mooted  of  the  Compositions  which  were 
to  be  played,  he  always  Btrove  for  those  of  j^poAr,  and  never 
rested  until  he  bad  carried  his  point.  For  that  reason,  also, 
he  BOon  acquired  the  geno^  cc^nomen  of  "the  mad  Spohrist." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  young  man  of  whom 
mention  will  frequently  be  made  in  these  pages,  was  snatched 
from  his  family  by  an  early  death ;  he  died  several  years  be- 
fore his  father. 

From  Prague,  the  Artiste-coaple  proceeded  to  Munich, 
ria  Ratisbonne.  I  no  longer  recollect  whether  1  succeeded  in 
getting  up  B  Concert  in  the  latter  town.  I  could  find  no  no- 
tice of  it.  And  respecting  Munich,  in  a  summary  notice  of 
the  Musical-Journal  on  the  winter-season  of  that  year,  it  was 
ciir  tlj  remarked  "Herr  Spohr,  from  Gotha,  gave  a  Concert  and 
D\<'t  here  also  with  a  warm  approval."  Of  our  stay  there  1 
have  nevertheless  a  tolerable  clear  recollection.  Before  we 
gave  our  concert  in  the  City,  we  played  at  Court,  When  we 
carue  forward  to  play  our  Concertante  for  Harp  and  Violin, 
there  was  no  stool  for  Dontte.  King  Maximilian  who  sat 
beside  his  Consort  in  the  front  row  of  the  audience,  observed 

and  immediately  brought  his  own  gilded  arm-chair  sur- 
mt^unted  with  the  Royal  Crown,  before  an  attendant  could 
procure  one.    In  his  own  friendly  good-tempered  manner  he 
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i:.5isted  upon  Doreite  seatdiig  herself  in  it,  and  only  when  I 
•explained  to  him  that  the  arms  of  the  chair  wonld  impede  her 
pliviDg,  he  consented  to  her  taking  the  seat  brought  by  the 
^^rrant. 

When  the  Concert  was  over,  he  presented  us  to  the  Queen 
an  J  her  Ladies  of  the  Court,  who  discoursed  with  us  in  the 
rL*^st  friendly  manner.  On  the  following  day  the  Royal  Gifts 
wpre  presented  to  us;  to  me  a  diamond  ring,  to  Dorette  a 
tiara  of  brilliants;  both  of  great  value. 

At  our  Public  Concert,  we  were  supported  by  the  mem* 
hrrs  of  the  Royal  orchestra  with  the  greatest  good  will.  Herr 
Wif\ifr^  the  Director,  led.  I  was  delighted  with  the  precision 
^u\  spirited  execution  of  my  compositions,  and  thought  it  very 
ratural  that  they  should  please,  played'  in  such  a  manner. 
[•It  it  was  a  special  satisfaction  to  me  that  the  Composer  of 
thf  '*Opferfest"  (the  Festival  of  the  Sacrifice)  assured  me  also 
Iti  his  candid  and  straight  forward  way,  of  his  full  approval. 
I  went  frequently  to  Winter* s  house,  and  was  greatly  amused 
virh  his  original  character,  which  united  the  most  singular 
^ 'Htradictions.  Of  a  colossal  build,  and  gifted  with  the 
strength  of  a  giant,  Winter  was  withal  as  timid  as  a  hare. 
Readily  excited  to  the  most  violent  rage,  he  nevertheless 
illuwed  himself  to  be  led  like  a  child.  His  housekeeper  had 
sr*on  observed  this,  and  tyrannised  over  him  in  a  cruel 
nanner.  As  an  example  of  this,  he  took  great  pleasure  in 
•Ire^sing  up  the  little  images  for  the  Christmas  tree,  on  the  Eve 
of  that  Festival,  and  would  amuse  himself  in  this  way,  by  the 
Loor.  Bnt  ill  befel  him  if  the  housekeeper  caught  him  at  it. 
>b^  would  tfien  immediately  drive  him  away  from  them,  and 
call  out:  *'Must  you  then  be  eternally  at  play?l  Sit  down 
directly  to  the  Pianoforte,  and  get  your  song  ready  I'' 

The  junior  members  of  the  Royal  orchestra,  whom  he 
trrok  great  pleasure  in  having  about  him,  and  sometimes  in* 
nted  to  dinner,  teazed  him  in  return,  unceasiugly.  They  had 
HK>ii  discovered  that  he  had  a  great  fear  of  Ghosts,  and  invented 
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all  manner  of  tales  of  apparitions  and  ghostlynarratires  to  frighten 
Um.  In  the  summer  time  he  frequently  went  to  a  public  gar- 
den outside  the  town,  but  as  be  was  timerous  in  the  dark, 
he  always  returned  before  night -£all.  One  day,  the  mis- 
chievous young  folks  contrived  by  various  means  to  delay  his 
return  longer  than  usual,  and  it  was  already  quite  dark  when 
he  set  out  on  hi^  way  home.  As  the  other  guests  still  re- 
mained quietly  seated,  he  found  the  road  which  lay  between  two 
gloomy  hedge -rows  fearfully  lonely.  Seized  with  a  sudden 
terror,  he  unconsciously  began  to  run.  Scarcely  had  he  com- 
menced, than  he  felt  a  heavy  load  upon  his  back,  and  he 
beleived  that  it  could  be  nothing  also  but  a  Hobgoblin  that 
had  sprung  down  upon  him.  Hearing  other  footsteps  behind 
as  though  running  after  him,  he  thought  the  Devil  and  all 
his  Imps  were  in  full  chase,  and  he  now  ran  stiU  faster. 
Reeking  with  perspiration  and  panting  for  breath  he  at  length 
reached  the  city  gates;  when  the  goblin  sprung  down  from 
his  back,  and  said  in  a  voice  that  he  knew :  '^Thank  you  Herr 
Eapellmeister,  for  carrying  me,  for  I  was  very  tired!''  This 
speech  was  followed  by  a  general  titter,  and  he  whom  they 
had  80  befooled,  burst  into  an  uncontrolable  rage. 

From  Munich,  we  continued  our  journey  to  Stuttgard, 
where  we  took  letters  of  introduction  to  the  Court.  I  presen- 
ted these  to  the  Court-Chamberlain,  and  qn  the  following  day 
received  from  him  the  assurance  that  we  should  be  permitted 
to  play  at  Court.  But  in  the  meantime  I  had  been  informed 
that  here  also  cards  were  played  during  the  Concerts  at 
Court,  and  that  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  Music.  At 
Brunswick  I  had  been  already  sufficiently  disgusted  with  such 
a  degradation  of  the  Art,  that  I  took  the  hberty  to  declare 
to  the  Court- Chamberlain,  that  I  and  my  wife  could  alone 
appear,  if  the  King  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  cease  card- 
playing  during  our  performance.  Quite  horrified  at  so  bold 
a  request,  the  Court-Chamberlain  made  one  step  backward, 
and  exclaimed:  ''What?  You  would  prescribe  conditions  to  my 
gracious  Master?   Never  should  I  dare  make  such  a  proposal 
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to  Urnl^  '^Then  must  I  renounce  the  honour  of  playing  at 
(Vort",  was  my  simple  reply.  And  on  this,  I  took  my  leave. 
How  the  Conrt-Chamberlain  betook  himself  to  lay  so  un- 
h^rd  of  a  proposition  before  his  Sovereign,  and  how  the  latter 
pr^-vailed  upon  himself  to  yield  to  it,  I  never  learned.  But 
the  result  was,  that  the  Court- Chamberlain  sent  to  inform 
n*":  ''His  Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  grant  my 
wMi;  but  on  the  condition,  that  the  musical  pieces  which  I 
md  my  wife  would  play,  should  follow  in  quick  succession, 
fo  that  His    Majesty    would  not  be  too  frequently  inoonve- 

And  so  it   occurred.     After  the   Court  had  taken  their 

-:it^  at  the  card-table,  the  Concert  began  with  an  Overture^ 

»lii«h  was  followed  by  an   aria.     During  this,  the  lacqueys 

I'VhI  to  and   fro  with  much  noise,    to   offer  refreshments, 

vd  the  card-players   called  out:   "I  play,   I  pass''  so  loud, 

*ht  one  could  hear  nothing  connectedly  of  the  music  and  the 

*  uHng.    The  Court-Chamberlain  now  came  to  inform  me  that 

I  -boold  hold  myself  ready.     Upon  this,  he  announced  to  the 

K:s,  that    the    strangers   would   begin   their   performances. 

I'r-iently.  His  Majesty  rose  from  his  chair,  and  with  him  all 

'h"  company.     The  servants  placed  two  rows  of  stools  in  front 

''i  th^  orchestra,   upon  which   the   Court   seated  themselves. 

(Mr  play  was   listened  to  in   the  greatest  silence,    and  with 

r:t*rest;  but   no   one  dared  utter  a  syllable  of  approval,  as 

'b^King  had  not  given  the  lead.    The  interest  he  took  in  the 

Performances  was  shewn  only  at  the  close  of  each  by  a  gra- 

•  us  nod  of  the  head,  and  scarcely  were  they  over,  than  all 

u^tened  back    to  the  card -tables,  and  the  former  noise  be- 

P5n  anew. 

Dtiring  the  remainder  of  the  Concert,  I  had  leisure  to  look 
'»^"at  me.  My  attention  was  particulary  directed  to  the  King's 
^^rd-table,  in  which  in  order  to  accommodate  itself  better  to 
^'•^  Majesty's  obesity,  a  semi-circular  place  had  been  cut  out, 
mto  which  the  King's  belly  fitted  closely.  The  great  size  of 
*^^  latter,  and  the  little  extent  of  the  Kingdom,  gave  rise  as 
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is  well  known  to  the  smart  caricature  in  which  the  King  in 
his  Coronation-robes,  with  the  map  of  his  Kingdom  fastened 
to  the  button  of  his  knee  breeches,  is  represented  as  uttering 
the  words:     '1  cannot  see  oyer  all  my  States!'^ 

As  soon  as  the  King  had  finished  his  game,  and  moved 
back  his  stool,  the  Concert  was  broken  off  in  the  middle  of 
an  aria  by  Madame  Oraff,  so  that  the  last  notes  of  a  cadence 
actually  stuck  in  her  throat.  The  musicians  accustomed  to 
this  yandalism,  packed  their  instruments  quietly  in  their  cases ; 
but  I  was  deeply  exasperated  at  such  an  insult  to  the  Art. 

At  that  time,  Wiirtemberg  groaned  under  a  despotism 
such  as  indeed  the  rest  of  Germany  had  never  known.  To 
cite  only  a  few  examples  of  this,  it  suffices  to  say:  that  rain 
or  snow,  every  one  who  entered  the  Palace- Court  at  Stuttgard 
was  compelled  to  walk  hat  in  hand  from  the  irongates  to  the 
portal  of  the  palace,  because  his  Majeety^s  apartments  were  on 
that  side.  Every  civilian  was  furthermore  obliged  by  the  most 
imperative  order  to  take  off  his  hat  before  the  sentry,  who 
was  not  required  to  salute  him  in  return.  In  the  theatre,  it 
was  strictly  forbidden  by  notices  to  that  effect,  to  applaud 
with  the  hands  before  the  King  had  commenced.  But  his 
Majesty  on  account  of  the  extreme  cold  of  the  winter  sat  with 
his  hands  buried  in  a  large  muff,  and  only  took  them  out 
when  his  Royalty  was  graciously  pleased  to  feel  the  want  of 
a  pinch  of  snuff.  When  that  was  done,  it  little  mattered  what 
was  going  on  upon  the  stage,  he  then  clapped  his  hands. 
Upon  this  the  Chamberlain  who  stood  behind  the  King,  imme- 
diately joined  in,  and  thereby  gave  notice  to  the  loyal  people, 
that  they  might  also  give  vent  to  their  approbation.  In  this 
manner  the  most  interesting  scenes  and  the  best  pieces  of 
music  of  the  opera  were  almost  always  disturbed,  and  inter- 
rupted by  a  horrid  noise. 

As  the  citizens  of  Stuttgard  had  long  learned  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  Royal  humours,  they  were  not  a  little 
astomshed  at  what  I  had  stipulated  for  before  my  appearance 
at  the  Court-concert,  and  had  actually  granted  to  me.    This 
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floBde  me  the  object  of  public  attention,  and  the  result  was, 
lut  my  concert  in  the  town  was  attended  by  an  unusually 
Lumeroos  auditory.  The  Royal  orchestra  gave  me  their  sup- 
p^jrt  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  the  Director  Danei  en- 
uravoured  to  facilitate  the  whole  arrangements  for  me  in  eyery 
f^soible  way. 

DanMi  was  a  most  amiable  artiste,  and  I  felt  the  more  in- 
vaded towards  him,  from  finding  he  had  the  same  admiration 
!  r  Mozart^  that  I  was  so  deeply  impressed  with.  Mo- 
yirt,  and  his  works,  were  the  inexhaustible  subjects  of  our 
c.nTersation,  and  I  still  possess  a  most  cherished  memorial 
jI  that  time,  a  four-handed  arrangement  of  Moeart's  Symphony 
iL  G-Minor,  composed  by  Danei^  and  in  his  own  handwriting. 

In  Stuttgard  I  also  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
^ce  BO  greatly  famed  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  with  whom  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death  I  was  always  on  the  most  friendly 
ttrms.  Weber  was  then  Secretary  to  one  of  the  Princes  of 
^Vjrtemberg  and  cultivated  the  Art  as  an  amateur  only.  This 
L'jwerer,  did  not  hinder  him  from  composing  with  great  assidu- 
l:t.  aad  I  still  well  remember  hearing  at  his  house,  as  a 
staple  of  Weber's  works  some  "Numbers"  from  the  Opera  ^^Der 
Uenscher  der  Geisier."  (The  Ruler  of  the  Spirits.)  But 
*^^,  from  beiBg  always  accustomed  to  take  Mosart  as  the 
*'}pt  and  rule  by  which  to  measure  all  dramatic  works, 
ipp^ared  to  me  so  unimportant  and  amateur-like,  that  I  had 
^ut  the  most  distant  idea  Weber  would  ever  succeed  in  attract- 
^  Qotice  with  any  opera. 

Of  the  Concerts  which  we  gave  besides,  in  Heidelbei^  and 
^rinkfort  on  the  Mayne,  before  our  return  home,  I  can  now 
•p-^ik  bat  imperfectiy  from  memory  —  I  therefore  give  a  few 
*-i*idcu  from  the  notices  of  the  Musical-Journal. 

First  of  all  speaking  of  Heidelberg,  it  says:  '^Eisenmenger^s 
vliu  would  still  have  been  unforgotten,  had  not  the  Heidel- 
^rgers  had  the  pleasure  in  the  last  Concert  to  hear  Louis  Spohr 
F.JT  ia  his  Bode-]ike  style  of  firm,  sustained  and  skillful  bow- 
^T'jie.    His  wife  played  the  harp,  in  a  way  one  seldom  hears 
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in  German  J  —  with  a  tenderness,  lightness  and  grace,  with 
a  confidence,  strength,  and  expression,  that  are  quite  cap* 
tivating.'* 

To  me  it  seems  very  strange,  that  even  at  this  time  my 
play  was  still  designated  as  a  Bode-hke  style,  for  at  that 
period  at  least  I  thought  to  have  wholly  laid  aside  his  manner. 
Perhaps  it  arose  merely,  firom  the  circumstance,  that,  on 
account  of  the  easier  accompaniment,  I  had  selected  a  Concerto 
of  Bodes  for  execution. 

Respectii^  the  Concert  in  Frankfort  on  the  28.  March, 
the  remarks  were  also  very  eulogistic.  The  Frankfort  Journal 
spoke  of  the  *Vellmerited,  and  distinguished  applause"  that 
we  met  with,  and  reverted  to  a  '4n  many  respects  similar 
Pair«  who  fire  and  twenty  or  thirty  years  before  made  much 
sensation  in  Mannheim,  and  afterwards  in  London  —  to  Wilhelm 
Kramer,  the  great  Violinist  and  his  wife,  the  splendid  Harpiste'\ 

On  my  return  to  Gotha  I  was  met  at  some  miles  from 
the  town  by  my  pupils,  some  of  whom  had  remained  there 
during  my  absence,  and  others  but  shortly  returned,  and  es- 
corted by  them  as  in  triumph  to  my  tastefully  decorated 
dwelling.  We  there  found  DoreUe's  parents  and  relatives 
all  assembled  to  welcome  us ,  and  also  our  dear  child ,  who 
under  her  grandmother's  excellent  care  was  in  blooming  health. 
As  on  our  tour  we  had  not  only  earned  a  rich  harvest  of 
applause,  but  had  saved  a  sum  of  money  which  for  our  circum- 
stances was  considerable,  we  now  felt  on  our  return  to  our 
domestic  hearth  right  liAppy  and  free  firom  care. 

As  soon  as  I  had  resumed  the  Direction  of  the  Court- 
concerts,  I  felt  impelled  so  set  to  work  at  new  compositions. 
I  first  wrote  a  Potpourri  for  the  violin  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment (Op.  23,  published  by  Andre  of  Ofienbach)  which 
had  already  suggested  itself  to  me  during  the  journey,  and  for 
the  most  part  in  the  carriage.  I  was  very  desirous  to  see 
on  paper  what  I  there  thought  a  very  artistic  combination 
of  two  Themes  in  one  and  the  same;  but  still  more  desirous 
to  hear  it  executed   by  an   orchestra.     This  Potpourri  begins 


«« 
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rth  a  lirely,  and  for  the  solo,  brilliant  Allegro  in  6-Major, 
•:  nnected  with  and  passing  into  the  Theme  from  the  *'£n^* 
t'hfftng":  **Wer  ein  Liebchen  hat  gefunden"  in  G-Minor.  After 
us  has  been  varied  five  times  alternately  in  the  Minor  and 
Mjijttr.  it  is  taken  up  in  sixth  Variation  by  the  wind-instruments, 
ir.d  for  a  time  carried  out  in  free-fugued  Entries.  On  the 
>rdTn  into  the  pricipal  key,  the  first  horn  takes  up  the 
u^lodr  of  the  song  in  the  Major  and  carries  it  out  comple- 
wj  to  the  end.  This  is  then  succeeded  anew  in  a  very  start- 
^  manner  by  the  introductory  Allegro  of  the  primo,  blend- 
nj  inth  it  as  it  were  in  the  style  of  a  Fantasia,  thongh 
:t  preTionsly  appeared  as  an  independant  piece  of  Music. 

With  the  working  of  this  combination  at  the  Rehearsal. 
'  vis  Tery  satisfied;  bat  when  the  Potpourri  was  executed  at 
'!itr  Coort-Concert,  I  was  doomed  to  see  my  ingenious  combi- 
uition  of  the  two  themes  was  noticed  by  a  few  musicians 
rJ.j,  and  was  totally  lost  upon  the  rest  of  the  hearers. 

The  next  that  I  wrote,  was  the  Concertante  for  two 
Vr;iins  (Op.  48,  published  by  Peters  in  Leipsic).  I  was  promp- 
ts] to  this  chiefly  by  the  artistic  genius  of  one  of  my  pupils 
one  Uerr  UildArandt  of  Rathenow,  with  whom  I  was  Tery 
'•  L 1  of  playing.  This  young  man  had  made  so  much  progress 
iLier  my  guidance  in  twelve  months,  that  he  promised  to 
>o)me  one  of  the  first  violinists  of  Germany.  Unfortunately, 
<<  a  later  period,  by  what  mischance  I  now  no  longer 
.>iLember,  a  wound  which  he  received  in  his  left  hand  became 
i  bar  to  the  full  development  of  his  talent,  so  that  he  did 
-:t  bm)me  so  known  in  the  Musical  world,  as  was  previously 
u<  baTe  been  expected.  This  pupil  had  acquired  to  such  a 
•^nrree  Us  instructor's  method  of  execution  in  all  its  shadings, 
>iai  he  might  have  been  considered  a  true  copy  of  him.  Our 
j^v  blended  therefore  so  intimately,  that,  without  looking  at 
'^.  Qo  one  could  tell  by  the  ear  which  of  us  played  the  upper 
^  which  the  lower  key.  In  this  manner  we  had  prac- 
ti^ej  the  new  Concertante,  before  we  executed  it  at  the  Court- 
•'«'>^ceil    We  achieved,  also,   such  success  with  it,  that  the 
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Dutchess  requested  its  repetition  in  the  nert  concert,  and  after- 
wards,  insisted,  also,  as  long  as  Hildebrandt  remained  in  Gotha 
to  have  it  put  in  the  programme  when  strangers  were  on  visit 
at  Court. 

As  my  pupils  at  that  time  were  o'*  much  the  same  age  as 
mjself,  and  were  joung  people  of  good  breeding  and  inspired 
with  a  love  of  their  Art;  I  liked  to  have  them  about  me,  and 
took  great  pleasure  in  permitting  them  to  acoompanj  me  in 
mj  walks  and  little  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  used 
then  to  join  in  all  their  amusements,  played  at  ball  and  other 
games  with  them,  and  taught  them  to  swim.  Yes,  perhaps  I 
was  even  somewhat  more  en  eamerade  with  them  than  beseem- 
ed the  dignity  of  the  Instructor  with  his  pupils.  But  my 
authority  suffered  no  diminution  on  that  account;  for  1  knew 
not  only  how  to  maintain  a  strict  discipline  during  the  hours 
of  tuition,  but  also  at  other  times,  a  becoming  behaviour. 

In  this  manner,  I  had  already  made  a  longer  excursion 
in  the  spring,  to  Liebenstein,  and  up  the  Inselsberg,  and  re- 
turned from  that  journey  so  pleased,  that  I  longed  once  more 
to  make  a  sunilar  excursion  to  tiie  Harz,  which  I  so  loved. 
Quite   unexpectedly,   a  temporary  abs^ice  of   the  Dutchess, 
through   which  some   Court-concerts    were    suspended,    fur- 
nished the  necessary  leave  of  absence.   I  therefore,  immediately, 
proposed  to  my  pupils,  a  pedestrian  journey  to  the  Harz, 
which  they  welcomed  with  the  most  joyful  assent.    As  our 
absence  would  of  a  necessity  extend  to  a  fortnight,  the  lessons 
could  not  be  suspended  for  so  long  a  time  without  great  pre- 
judice to  the  pupils,  and  I  therefore  determined  to  continue 
them  on  the  journey.     For  this  purpose  I  took  two  violins 
with  me,  with  which  the  orchestra-servant  SAra$mH^  yet  ft 
young  man,  and  greatly  attached  to  me  was  loaded,  while  we 
carried  all  the  other  necessaries  distributed  in  two  knapsacks, 
each  in  his  turn.    Before  our  caravan  could  set  out,  I  had 
yet  to  console  my  wife,  who  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to 
so  long  a  separation,  the  first  since  our  marriage,  and  who 
shed,  indeed,  a  torrent  of  tears.   Not  until  I  had  promised  to 
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Trite  to  her  every  other  day,  could  she  be  somewhat  pacified, 
mA  it  was  long  before  she  let  me  from  her  arms.  To  me, 
ik).  this  first  separation  was  no  less  extremely  painfull 

How  far  we  went  the  first  day  and  where  we  stopped 
*iif  following  night,  I  no  longer  remember;  but  I  still  know 
»rll.  that  at  every  rest  after  dinner,  I  gave  two  of  my  pupils 
r  gular  instruction,  and  required  of  them  a  punctual  alternate 
jractije  of  the  lesson  in  the  evening,  as  soon  as  we  reached 
ujT  quarters  for  the  night.  In  this  way,  on  the  third  or  fourth 
iij,  (the  heat  was  intense,)  we  arrived  about  a  league  from 
Sordhausen,  and  very  tired  sat  down  to  rest  ourselves  under 
le  shade  of  an  oak  by  the  side  of  a  large  pond,  when  by  an 
-  .lucky  accident  one  of  our  knapsacks  rolled  down  the  steep 
jok  and  fell  into  the  water  —  and  so  far  from  the  bank, 
i>^,  that  we  could  not  reach  it  with  our  walking  sticks.  As 
*>  water  was  deep,  I  was  soon  obliged  as  the  only  practised 
-Tinuner  of  the  party,  to  make  up  my  mind  to  jump  in  and 
>*ch  it  out.  But  before  I  could  get  my  clothes  off,  the  knap- 
^2K'k  had  taken  in  so  much  water ,  that  it  began  to  sink.  I 
^a^  therefore  obliged  to  dive  at  the  place  where  it  had  dis- 
appeared until  I  succeeded  in  recovering  it.  When  I  brought 
t  to  the  bank,  and  it  was  opened,  I  found  its  contents  so  sa- 
^Jrated  with  water,  that  we  were  obliged  to  spread  them  on 
^'  grass  in  the  sun  to  dry  them.  As  it  was  to  be  antici- 
i'-ited  this  would  be  an  operation  of  several  hours,  and  noon 
*a^  drawing  near  with  its  attendant  hunger,  I  resolved  to 
'•'fc<r  our  customary  dinner-rest  in  this  place,  and  to  send  to 
N  >rdhausen  to  procure  the  necessary  provisions.  The  purchase 
i  these  fell  by  lot  to  one  of  the  pupils,  and  Schrumm  accom- 
i-cied  him  to  carry  them.  Meanwhile,  I  gave  my  two  lessons 
•'  ter  the  great  oak,  and  those  pupils  who  were  not  engaged 
*-li*r«n,  bathed  themselves  at  a  more  shallow  part  of  the 
i-  ^'  After  the  lapse  of  two  hours,  our  foragers  returned 
'"^^j  laden,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  dear  oak,  which 
'^Tted  OS  with  equal  hospitality  as  a  Dining-  or  Concert- 
""'in.   a    capital-dinner    was    soon    spread    and    despatched 

^HB,  latobiocnphy.    L  3 
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in  the  merriest  humour,  and  with  the  best  appetite.  Then 
resounded  in  joyous  harmony  the  tones  of  four  male-Toices,  in 
choice  four-part  glees  of  which  we  carried  with  us  a  good 
collection,  and  had  also  well-practised  them.  After  this,  our 
properties  which  were  once  more  dry,  were  packed  up,  and 
our  troop  set  itself  again  in  motion. 

After  this  merry  fashion  we  risited  erery  remarkable  spot 
of  the  lower  Harz,  and  then  climbed  the  ''Brocken."  When 
we  got  to  the  top,  that  which  occurs  to  nine  tenths  of  all  tra- 
vellers, befel  us  also;  we  found  it  envelloped  in  mist,  and 
waited  in  vain  until  noon,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  clear 
off  and  enable  us  to  enjoy  the  view  from  the  summit.  We 
endeavoured  to  dispel  as  much  of  our  disappointment  as  we 
could  by  singing,  playing  and  looking  through  the  pages  of 
the  many  tomed  "Book  of  the  Brocken";  indeed,  one  of  the 
party  put  our  Jeremiade  on  this  misfortune  into  really  decent 
rhvnie,  which  I  immediately  converted  into  a  Canon  for  three 
voices.  This  was  diligently  practised,  sung  both  within  the 
^*I{rockenhause^^  and  outside  in  the  mist,  and  then  written  to- 
gether with  our  names  in  the  Brocken-Book,  in  the  hope  that 
at  length  the  weather  would  clear  up.*  But  in  vainl  We 
were  obliged  to  make  up  our  minds   to  continue  our  journey. 

We  now  took  the  direction  of  Glausthal,  and  when  we 
reached  the  plain,  we  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Brocken,  after  we  had  left  it  about  one  hour,  lit 
up  with  the  brightest  sunshine!  —  Arrived  at  Clausthal;  our 
first  care  was  to  get  rid  of  the  unseemly  growth  of  beard 
that  had  accrued  to  all  during  our  journey,  so  as  to  reassmne 
a  somewhat  more  civilized  appearance.  We  sent,  therefore, 
for  a  barber,  and  submitted  ourselves  one  after  the  other  to 
his  razor.  A  somewhat  comical  incident  arose  out  of  this 
t)per&tion.  We  had  all  of  us  more  or  less,  a  sore  place  under 
the  chin  from  holding  the  violin,  and  I  who  first  sat  down, 

*  This  Caoon  was   found  among  Spohr'a  manascriptSf  and  a  fae-«i- 
mile  is  appended  to  this  volume. 
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directed  the  barber's  attention  to  this,  and  begged  him  to  go 
OTer  it  yery  lightly  with  his  razor.  As  the  barber  found  a 
fiimilir  sore  place  under  the  chin  of  each  that  followed,  his 
countenance  assumed  more  and  more  the  grotesque  expression 
exhibited  in  the  disposition  to  whistle  and  smile  at  one  and 
tbe  same  time,  murmuring  every  now  and  then  something,  in- 
wardly. Upon  being  asked  the  reason,  he  replied  with  a 
grare  look :  ''Gentlemen,  I  see  very  clearly  that  you  all  belong 
to  a  secret  Society,  and  you  all  carry  the  sign.  You  are 
Freemasons,  probably,  and  I  am  right  glad  that  I  know  at 
last  how  that  is  to  be  discovered!"  As  upon  this  we  all  broke 
'»at  into  a  loud  peal  of  laughter,  he  was  at  first  very  much 
disconcerted,  but,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  shaken  in  his  belief. 
After  w^  had  descended  into  a  mine,  and  visited  the 
>me)ting-hiits  and  stamping-works,  we  continued  our  journey 
:•>  Seeeeo ,  by  way  of  Wildemann.  There,  we  were  jojrfuUy 
Telcomed  by  my  parents  and  brothers  and  sister  as  well 
ti  by  the  musical  friends  of  the  little  town.  We  had  music 
now  from  morning  to  night,  and  even  got  up  a  Public  concert, 
Q  which  all  exhibited  our  skill  to  the  utmost  in  playing  and 
iin^ng.  The  proceeds  of  the  concert,  we  presented  to  the 
School  for  the  Poor,  for  the  purchase  of  new  schoolboolcs. 

Highly  pleased  with  our  journey  we  returned  through 
Uottingen  and  Miihlhausen  to  Gotha.  I  yet  think  with  emo- 
tion on  the  intense  pleasure,  with  which  my  dear  little  wife 
Welcomed  me  home,  and  never  did  I  feel  more  acutely,  the 
bappinesB  of  being  loved  I 

At  this  period,  a  young  Poet,  a  Candidate  in  Theology, 
who  was  awaiting  his  appointment  in  Gotha,  offered  to  me 
HI  Opera  he  had  written,  to  set  to  music,  and  I  seized  this 
opportunity  with  pleasure,  to  try  my  hand,  and  as  I  hoped 
with  more  success,  in  dramatic  composition.  The  Name  of 
the  Opera  was  ^^Alruna,  die  Eulenkonigin"  (the  Owlet-Queen) 
h  was  founded  on  a  popular  tradition,  and  in  matter  had 
nmck  resemblance  to  the  *''Donauweibchen'\  (the  Danube 
Water-Nymph)  which  at  that  time  excited  general  admiration. 

8* 
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I  immediately  commenced  my  work  with  great  zeal,  and 
finished  the  three  Acts  of  the  Opera  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  As  some  of  the  "NumberB"  which  I  played  at  the 
Court-concerts  foond  great  favour,  I  was  encouraged  by  this 
to  offer  my  work  for  representation  at  the  Court- Theatre  in 
Weimar.  I  went  thither  in  person  to  obtain  a  favourable 
reception  of  it  from  Herr  von  Goethe^  the  Intendant  of  the 
Theatre,  and  Frau  ron  Heigendorf^  the  prima  Donna  and  the 
mistress  of  the  Dnke.  To  the  former  I  handed  the  Libretto. 
to  the  latter  the  Music  of  the  Opera.  As  she  found  some 
brilliant  parts  for  herself  and  her  &vorite  Stromeyer^  she 
promised  to  interest  herself  in  getting  the  Opera  accepted, 
and  as  I  knew  that  this  depended  solely  upon  her,  I  retur- 
ned to  Gotha  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes.  Yet  it  required 
many  reminiscences  from  me,  and  month  after  month  passed 
away,  until  at  length  the  study  of  the  Opera  was  conuaenced. 
As  tliis  had  now  gone  so  far  that  a  grand  orchestral  rehearsal 
could  be  effected,  Frau  vm^  Heigendorf  invited  me  to  direct 
it.  1  therefore  proceeded  to  Weimar  a  second  time,  and  now 
in  company  with  the  author. 

As  I  had  written  all  manner  of  new  things  after  I  had 
completed  the  Opera,  it  had  somewhat  faded  from  my  re- 
collection, and  I  therefore  thought  I  should  be  the  better 
able  to  judge  of  it  without  partiality.  Accordingly  I  was 
greatly  preoccupied  with  the  impression  that  it  would  make 
upon  me.  —  The  Rehearsal  took  place  in  a  Saloon  at  the 
house  of  Frau  von  Heigendorf.  Among  the  assembled  Auditory, 
besides  the  Intendant  Herr  von  Goethe^  and  the  Musical  Ama- 
teurs of  the  Town,  Wieland  was  also  present.  The  Singers 
had  well  studied  their  parts ;  and  as  the  orchestra  had  already 
had  one  rehearsal,  the  Opera  was  right  well  executed  under 
my  direction.  It  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  the  Composer 
was  overwhelmed  with  congratulations.  Herr  von  Goethe,  also 
spoke  in  praise  of  it  The  Author  did  not  come  off  so  well. 
Goethe  found  all  manner  of  defects  in  the  Libretto,  and  espe- 
cially required  that   the  dialogue   which  was  written  in  lam- 
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bks  shoald  first  be  pat  into  simple  prose,  and  considerably 
urtailed  before  the  Opera  was  performed.     This  requisition 
was  particularly  painful   to  the  Author,  as  he  prided  himself 
not  a  little  on  his  metrical  dialogue.     He  nevertheless  decla- 
ml  to  me  his  readiness  to  undertake  the  required  alteration, 
iHit  on  acoount  of  other  pressing  work,  he  could  not  set  about 
i:  immediately.     This  was  not  displeasing  to  me,  for  with  the 
fiception  of  a  few  of  the  ''Numbers",  my  Music  at  the  rehearsal 
It  Weimar  had  not  satisfied  me,  greatly  as  it  had  pleased  there, 
and  I  was  again  tortured  with  the  thought,  that  I  had  no  talent 
hr  Dramatic  music.  For  this  reason  the  Opera  became  more  and 
moTt  indifferent  to  me,  and  I  was  g(ad  to  see  that  its  represen- 
Utjoa  would  be  delayed.    At  length  the  thought  of  seeing  it  re- 
presented and  thus  made  public  was  so  distasteful  to  me,  that  I 
withdrew  the  parts  and  score.    Hence  with  the  exception  of  the 
<>Tiprture  which  was  published  as  Op.  21  by  Andri  in  Offenbach, 
ftothiog  else  of  it  was  engraved.    But  on  the  other  hand,  I  was 
nJDst  towards   this  work;   for  it  shews,    compared  with   the 
irst  Opera,  an  unmistakably  great  progress  in  dramatic  style. 
In  the  year  1808,  took  place  the  celebrated  Congress  of 
Nweresgus,  on  which  occasion.  Napoleon  entertained  his  friend 
;ke  Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  Kings  and  Princes  of  Germany 
ius  Allies.     The  lovers  of  sights  and  the  curious  of  the  whole 
coantrr  round,   poured  in  to  behold  the   magnificence  which 
vi^  there    displayed.     In   the  company  of  some  of  my  pupils 
I  iho  nuide  a  pedestrian  excursion  to  Erfurt,  less  to  see  the 
Great  Ones  of  the  earth,  than  to  see  and  admire   the  great 
one^  of  the  French   Stage,  TcUma,  and  Mars.     The  Emperor 
had  sent  to  Paris  for  his  tragic  performers,  and  every  evening 
4ae  of  the  dassic  works  of  Corneille  or  Racine  was  played. 
I  aad  my  companions  had  hoped  to   have   been  permitted  to 
«ee  one  sach  representation,  but  unfortunately,  I  was  informed 
that  they  took  place  for  the  Sovereigns  and  their  suite  only, 
aad  that  every  body  else  was  excluded  from  them.     I  now 
iMiped,  with  the  assistance  of  the  musicians,  to   obtain  places 
m  the  orchestra;  but  in  this  I  also  failed,  for  they  had  been 
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strictly  forbidden  to  take  any  person  in  with  them.  At  length 
it  occurred  to  me,  that  I  and  my  three  pupils,  by  taking  the 
places  of  the  same  number  of  musicians  who  played  between 
the  acts,  might  then  be  enabled  to  remain  during  the  per- 
formance. As  we  were  willing  to  pay  handsomely,  and  the 
musicians  knew  that  their  substitutes  would  fill  their  places  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  they  gave  their  consent.  But,  now  a 
new  difficulty  presented  itself:  three  of  us  only  could  be  in- 
troduced for  the  violins  and  the  bass-viol;  and  as  neither  of 
us  played  any  other  orchestral-instrument  but  those,  one  of 
us  of  a  necessity  must  remain  excluded.  The  thought  then 
struck  me,  to  try  whether  I  could  learn  sufficient  of  the  horn, 
by  the  evening,  so  as  to  be  able  to  undertake  the  part  of  the 
second  homist.  I  immediately  prevailed  upon  him  whose 
place  I  wished  to  take,  to  yield  his  horn  to  me;  and  began 
my  studies.  At  first  I  produced  the  most  terrific  tones  from 
it;  but  after  about  an  hour,  I  succeeded  in  bringing  out  the 
natural  notes  of  the  instrument.  After  dinner,  while  my  pu- 
pils went  to  walk,  I  recommenced  my  studies  in  the  house  of 
the  ^'Stadt-Musicus''*  and  although  my  lips  pained  me  very 
much,  yet  I  did  not  rest  until  I  could  play  my  horn-part, 
perfectly,  in  the  certainly,  very  easy  overture  and  "between 
acts''    which   were    to   be  played  in  the  evening. 

Thus  prepared,  I  and  my  pupils  joined  the  other  Musi* 
cians,  and  as  each  carried  his  instrument  under  his  arm,  we 
reached  our  places  without  opposition.  We  found  the  saloon 
in  which  the  theatre  had  been  erected,  already  brilliantly  lit 
up,  and  filled  with  the  numerous  suite  of  the  Sovereigns.  The 
seats  for  Napoleon  and  his  guests  were  close  behind  the  or- 
chestra. Shortly  after  the  most  able  of  my  pupils  to  whom 
I  had  assigned  the  direction  of  the  music,  and  under  whose 
leadership  I  placed  myself  as  a  new  fledged  homist,  had 
tuned  up  the  orchestra;  the  high  personages  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  the  overture  began.  The  orchestra  with  their 
faces   turned  towards  the  stage,   stood  in  a  long  row,  and 

*  Musician  to  the  Corporation. 
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nch  was  strictly  forbidden  to  turn  round  and  look  with  cu- 
riosity at  the  Sovereigns.  As  I  had  received  notice  of  this 
beforehand,  I  had  provided  myself  secretly  with  a  small 
i-jking-glass,  by  the  help  of  which  as  soon  as  the  music  was 
(Dded,  I  was  enabled  to  obtain  in  succession  a  good  view  of 
thoie  who  directed  the  destinies  of  Europe.  Nevertheless,  I 
va$  soon  so  entirely  engrossed  with  the  magnificent  acting  of 
*he  tragic  artistes,  that  I  abandoned  my  looking-glass  to  my 
pupils,  and  directed  my  whole  attention  to  the  stage.  —  But 
4:  every  sacceeding  ''entre-acte",  the  pain  of  my  lips  increa- 
^  and  at  the  close  of  the  performance  they  had  become  so 
aach  swollen  and  so  blistered,  that  in  the  evening,  I  could 
>:Arcely  eat  any  supper.  Even  the  next  day,  on  my  return  to 
1}  tha,  they  had  a  very  negro-like  appearance,  and  my  young 
vife  was  not  a  little  alarmed  when  she  saw  me;  but  she 
v&s  yet  more  nettled,  when  in  a  jesting  tone  I  said:  that  it 
va£  from  kissing  to  such  excess  the  pretty  Erfurt- women  I 
^Hien,  however,  I  had  related  to  her  the  history  of  my  stu- 
dies on  the  horn,  she  laughed  heartily  at  my  expense. 

About  that  time,  though  I  do  not  exactly  remember 
whether  it  was  on  that  journey  to  Erfurt,  or  upon  a  previous 
:&tf,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  slept  also  once  in  the  palace 
H  Gotba,  and  on  that  account  a  Court-concert  had  been 
commaDded  the  previous  evening.  I  and  my  wife  had  the 
hoDour  to  play  before  the  allpowerfal  man,  and  he  addressed 
i  few  words  to  us.  On  the  following  evening  also,  we  received 
:cr  share  of  the  '"Gold  Napoleons'^  which  he  had  left  as  a 
present  to  the  Court-orchestra. 

The  Duke  of  Gotha  was  at  that  time  high  in  his  favour, 
ind  therefrom  great  advantages  were  expected  for  the  Duchy. 
rat  be  must  have  lost  it  afterwards  by  some  neglect;  for 
Then  the  Emperor  passed  through  on  a  subsequent  journey, 
A  scene  occurred  that  filled  the  inhabitants  of  Gotha  with 
bitter  rage  against  the  tyrant.  The  Emperor  was  expected 
tbont  11  o'clock.  A  breakfast  had  therefore  been  prepared 
^  the  palace  at  Friedrichsthal,   the  summer-residence  of  the 
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Coui't,  and  the  whole  Court-circle  was  assembled  in  state- 
costume.  The  posthorses  ready  harnessed  were  waiting  in  the 
palace-square,  to  take  the  Emperor  immediately  after  break- 
fast upon  his  farther  journey.  —  At  length,  the  first  gun  of 
the  salute  resounded  above  on  the  Friedenstein,  from  whence 
every  time  the  Emperor  passed  through,  101  guns  were  fired. 
Shortly  afterwards,  his  carriage  drove  up.  The  Duke,  sur- 
rounded by  his  Court,  already  stood  with  uncovered  head  at 
the  iron  gates,  approached  the  carriage  with  humble  demea- 
nour, and  begged  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  would  deign  to 
take*  breakfast.  An  abrupt  non!  and  the  order  to  his  Mame- 
lucks  to  put  to  the  horses,  was  the  reply.  Without  condes- 
C(»n(ling  any  further  word  or  look  to  the  Duke,  he  leaned  back 
in  the  carriage  and  left  the  Prince  standing  at  the  closed 
door  in  the  most  painful  perplexity.  The  Duke  turned  pale 
with  inward  rage  to  see  himself  so  insulted  in  the  presence 
of  his  Court  and  People,  and  yet,  had  not  the  coiu-age  to 
return  immediately  to  tlie  palace.  Thus  passed  in  a  dead 
silence,  five  or  six  fearfully  long  minutes,  until  the  horses 
were  put  to.  At  the  first  forward  movement  they  made,  the 
Emperor's  head  was  once  more  visible,  and  with  a  cold  nod, 
he  drove  oflf.  The  Duke,  as  though  annihilated,  returned  to 
the  palace,  and  the  citizens  loudly  expressed  their  rage,  that 
the  overbearing  Corsican  should  have  so  insulted  their  Prince. 
On  the  6.  November,  1808,  my  wife  presented  me  with  a 
second  daughter,  who  was  named  /rfa,  after  my  wife's  step- 
sister Madame  Hildt^  who  held  her  over  the  font.  Her  con- 
finement passed  over  as  lightly  and  happily  as  the  former 
one,  and  during  the  first  days  the  health  of  the  invalid  was 
excellent.  This,  however,  induced  her  to  leave  her  bed  too 
soon,  whereby  she  caught  cold,  and  the  sad  consequences 
were,  that  she  was  seized  with  a  violent  nervous  fever.  For 
several  days  her  life  was  in  imminent  danger.  I  left  her 
neither  by  day  nor  night,  for  she  would  receive  attention  from 
no  one  but  me.  What  I  suffered  at  the  side  of  her  sick-bed 
is  indiscrijbable  I    Alarmed  by  her  fits  of  delirium,  by  the  grave 
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\»nntetiance  of  the  physician,  who  shunned  my  interrogatories,  and 

ti/rtured  with  self-reproaches  for  not  having  taken  more  care  of 

h€T.  I  had  not  a  moments  rest  during  Dorette^s  illness.  At  length 

rhtf  more  cheerful  expression  of  the  physician's  face  betokened 

'Lat  the  danger  was  passed,  and  I,  who  during  the  last  days, 

tr^t  became  really  sensible  of  all  I  possessed  in  my  wife,  and  of 

the  intense  love  I  bore  her,  now  felt  unspeakably  happy.    Her 

recovery   progressed  rapidly.    Yet  there  was  great  weakness 

?till  remaining,   from  which  Dorette  was  not  wholly    releived 

Qr.til  the   spring,  when  by  the  recommendation  of  the  Doctor 

1  lured  a  house  in  the  country  with  garden  attached,  and  by 

tLit  means  procured  her  the  continual  enjoyment  of  fresh  air. 

'^^re-ngthened  by  this,   she  theu  gradually  began  her  musical 

tudies,  which  for  almost  six  months  she  had  been  obliged  to 

l^cuntinue.     In    the  Catalogue    of  the  whole    of  my  works, 

vhich  I  began  shortly  after  my   appointment  in   Gotha   and 

^nTitinued   up  to  the  present  time,  besides  those  Compositions 

2i'n*ady  named,  dating  from  1808,  the  following  are  specified: 

Two  Duetts  for  violin    (op.  9)   and   one   for  violin  and  viola 

p.  13).  Variations  for  the  harp  and  two  Quartetts  for  stringed 

in^tminents.     In   Quartetts,  certainly  the  most  difficult  of  all 

c«  mpositions ,   I   had   already  made  a  trial  the  year  before. 

But  with  them  I  succeeded  no  better  than  with  Soug-compo- 

iitions.     Shortly  after  their  completion  they  no  longer  pleased 

me;  and  for  that   reason  I  should  not  have  published  them 

iad  not  my  Leipsic  publisher,  Herr  Kiihnel,  at  whose  house  I 

pUred  them   in   the  autumn   of  1807,  retained  them  almost 

br  force,   and   shortly  afterwards  published  them  (as  op.  4). 

The  new  Quartett   (op.    15)    also     brought   out   by  Kiihnel^ 

pleased  me  it  is  true  somewhat  longer ;  but  at  a  later  period 

when  I  had  learned  to  produce  a  better  style  of  Quartett-com- 

position  I  regretted   also  that  I  had  published  them.     The 

two  first  Quartetts  I   dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Gotha,  but 

onh  at  his  personal  request;   for  though  I  felt  a  pleasure  in 

dedicating  my  works  to  Artistes  and  amateurs  of  music,  as  a 

token  of  my  respect  and  firiendship,   yet    my  artistic  pride 
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would  never  permit  me  to  dedicate  them  to  Princes  for  pro- 
fit's sake,  though  even  at  their  express  desire. 

At  the  time  when  the  Duke  invited  me  to  dedicate  my 
Compositions  to  him,  he  frequently  used  to  send  for  me  to 
converse  with  him  upon  his  tastes  in  Art.  As  is  well  known, 
in  spite  of  his  peculiarities,  he  was  a  man  of  mind,  and  cul- 
tivated taste,  which  his  published  Poems  and  his  Correspondance 
with  Jean  Paul  sufficiently  prove.  But  with  the  affairs  of 
Government  he  did  not  in  the  least  trouble  himself,  and  left 
them  entirely  to  the  Privy-Counsellor  t?ow  Franhenberg  ^  who, 
therefore,  was  virtually  the  Regent  of  the  land.  Obliged  pro 
forma  to  be  present  at  the  sittings  of  the  Privy- Council,  he 
invariably  got  tired  of  the  subjects  of  discussion ,  and  endea- 
voured to  make  them  as  short  as  possible,  himself  frequently, 
saying,  in  derision  of  his  own  want  of  interest  "will  not  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Privy-Council  soon  be  pleased  to  command 
what  I  am  to  command?" 

At  that  time,  perhaps  incited  by  my  Compositions  for 
the  voice,  he  was  seized  with  the  desire  to  have  one  of  his 
longer  poems,  a  kind  of  Cantata,  set  to  music.  He  did  me 
the  honour  to  consult  me  on  the  subject.  But  as  the  Duke 
probably  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  let  me  see  his  limit- 
ed knowledge  of  music,  he  applied  to  his  old  musictmaster, 
the  Concert-Director  Reinhard^  to  carry  it  out.  From  him  at 
a  later  period,  in  an  unguarded  and  confiding  moment,  I  heard 
how  the  composition  of  the  Cantata  was  brought  about.  The 
Duke,  read  to  his  master  seated  at  the  piano,  a  passage  of 
the  text,  and  explained  to  him  his  ideas  respecting  the  style 
in  which  it  should  be  composed.  When  the  Duke  had  once 
heard  or  read  the  characteristics  of  the  different  tones,  i2ein- 
hard  was  then  obliged  to  strike  several  of  them  in  sequent 
accords,  so  that  he  might  find  the  right  one  for  his  text.  If 
this  was  cheerful,  a  Major-Key  was  chosen ,  if  it  was  mourn- 
ful, a  Minor-Key  was  selected.  It  happened  one  day  that 
the  Duke  took  the  Major  too  sprightly,  and  the  Minor  was 
too  mournful,  upon  this  he  required  poor  Reinhard  to  sound 


p« 
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the  Key  in  half  Minor.  When  they  had  agreed  upon  this 
point,  the  melody  suited  to  the  text  was  next  sought  for. 
The  Duke  then  whistled  every  melody  that  came  into  his 
head,  and  left  his  master  to  choose  the  most  suitable  to  the 
character  of  the  words.  When  in  this  manner  a  few  lines  of 
the  poem  had  been  disposed  of,  they  passed  on  to  the  next.  As 
Remhfird  could  not  compose,  or  at  least  not  arrange  the  in- 
•^tromentation,  the  plan  of  the  Cantata  thus  sketched  out  in 
the  Duke's  leisure-hours  was  lianded  over  to  the  ''Kammer- 
Mu^icQs"  Baclofen  to  complete  with  score.  The  latter,  as 
may  readily  be  imagined,  could  make  but  little  use  of  the 
materials  given  to  him ,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  recom- 
pose  as  it  were  the  Cantata  anew.  Possessing  considerable 
:ileat  for  composition,  he  accordingly  put  out  of  hand  a  piece 
*»l  music  such  as  could  well  be  listened  to.  The  work  thus 
^^•mpleted,  was  now  written  out,  carefully  practised  under  my 
direction,  and  then  produced  at  a  Court-Concert.  The  Duke, 
though  be  may  well  have  been  somewhat  astonished  that  his 
mo&ic  sounded  so  well,  received  the  congratulations  and  praises 
nf  the  Court  with  a  satisfied  mien,  praised  nie  for  having  so 
veQ  entered  into  his  ideas  in  practising  it  with  the  orchestra, 
ind  privately  sent  his  two  fellow-workmen  their  gratuity.  In 
tins  manner  all  parties  were  satisfied. 

In  the  winter  of  1808 — 9,  I  arranged  some  Subscription- 
CoDoerts  in  the  town  for  the  benefit  of  the  Court-Orchestra. 
Eat  as  these  could  present  nothing  better  than  was  heard  at 
the  Court- Concerts,  and  those  were  much  frequented  by  the 
imateuiB  of  music  of  the  town,  for  whom  a  large  space  behind 
the  orchestra  in  the  Concert-saloon  was  set  apart,  these  Sub- 
^criptian  concerts  met  with  but  little  support.  The  product 
therefore  was  so  small  after  the  deduction  of  the  expenses, 
that  it  was  not  considered  worth  while  repeating  the  under- 
tikiiig. 

At  one  of  these  Concerts,  Herr  Uermstedi,  Director  of  the 
"Hannooic-mnsic''  to  Prince  Sondershausen,  appeared  as  Cla- 
rinet player,  and  attracted  much  attention  by  his  admirable 
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performance.  He  had  come  to  Gotha  to  request  me  to  write 
a  Clarinet-concerto  for  him,  for  which  the  Prince  upon  the 
condition  that  Hermstedt  should  be  pat  in  possession  of  the 
manuscript,  offered  to  pay  a  handsome  gratuity.  To  this 
proposal  I  gladly  assented,  as  from  the  immense  execution, 
together  with  the  brilliancy  of  tone,  and  purity  of  intonation 
possessed  by  Hermstedt,  I  felt  at  full  liberty  to  give  the  reins 
to  my  fancy.  After,  that  with  HermatedPs  assistance  I  had 
made  myself  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  technics  of  the 
instrument,  I  went  zealously  to  work,  and  completed  it  in  a 
few  weeks.  Thus  originated  the  Concerto  in  £-minor,  published 
a  few  years  afterwards  by  Kuhnel  as  op.  26,  with  which 
Hermstedt  achieved  so  much  success  in  his  artistic  tours,  that 
it  may  be  affirmed  he  is  chiefly  indebted  to  that  for  his  fame. 
I  took  it  over  to  him  myself  to  Sondershausen,  at  the  end  of 
January,  and  initiated  him  in  the  way  to  execute  it.  On  this 
occasion,  I  appeared  also  as  Violinist  at  a  concert  given  hy 
Hermstedt,  and  played  for  the  first  time,  my  Concerto  in  G- 
Minor  (op.  28)  which  I  had  just  finished  a  few  days  before^ 
and,  also,  a  new  Pot-pourri  (op.  24). 

Secretary  Gerber^  the  author  of  the  ^^Musical  Lexicon*', 
speaks  of  these  not  only  in  that  work,  under  the  article 
**Spohr"  but  also  in  a  spirited  notice  in  the  Musical- Journal, 
a  reprint  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  number  26.  of  the  ele- 
venth volume.  The  third  part  of  this  Concerto  is  a  Spanish 
Bondo,  the  melodies  of  which  are  not  mine  but  genuine  Spanish. 
I  heard  them  from  a  Spanish  soldier  who  was  quartered  in 
my  house,  and  who  sang  to  the  guitar.  I  noted  down  what 
pleased  me,  and  wove  it  into  my  Hondo.  In  order  to  give 
this  a  more  Spanish  character,  I  copied  the  guitar-accompani- 
ments as  1  had  heard  them  from  the  Spaniard,  into  the 
orchestral  part.  At  the  beginning  of  the  same  winter,  I  had 
also  a  visit  from  Beickardt,  Director  of  the  orchestra  at  Cassel, 
and  then  first  made  his  personal  acquaintance.  Beichardt 
told  me  he  was  going  to  Vienna  by  the  command  of  his  Court, 
to  engage  siuers  fpr  a  German  theatre  that  was  about  to  be 
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opened  at  Cassel.  This,  proved  afterwards  to  be  false;  for 
Reichardi  was  at  that  yery  time  no  longer  in  the  Westphalian 
scfrice.  I  had  felt  at  first  much  annoyed  by  a  sharp  criti- 
cism of  Beichardt's  upon  my  play,  on  my  first  appearance  at 
Berlin;  but  as  I  soon  found  that  it  contained  many  truths 
and  well  founded  strictures,  and  that  it  had  prompted  me  to 
carrect  the  faults  it  pointed  out  in  my  execution,  a  sentiment 
of  gratitude  had  long  taken  the  place  of  my  former  resent- 
ment. I  therefore  welcomed  my  guest  with  great  cordiality, 
and  immediately  arranged  a  musical  party  at  my  house  in 
his  bonoor,  at  which  I  let  him  hear  my  two  new  and  just 
finosbed  Violin-Quartetts. 

As  at  that  time  I  knew  none  of  Beichardt's  compositions 
beyond  a   couple   of  successful  songs,    and  looked  upon  the 
tamoos  author  of  the  ^'Confidential  letter  from  Pans"  and  the 
dreaded  Critic,   as  a  great  Composer,  I  set  much  value  upon 
his  opinion,  and  awaited  it  with  a  feeling   of  acute  expect- 
ancy.   I  therefore  again  felt  somewhat  chafed  when  Reichardi 
had  various  objections  to  make,  and  expressed  them  sans  gene. 
Bui  it  was  perhaps  more  the  self  sufficient  look  of  infallibility 
with  which  he  pronounced  his  judgement,  that  wounded  me; 
kr  some  time  after,  I  was  again  obliged  to  admit  to  myself, 
that   Beickardt's   observations    were  in   many   respects  just. 
Tba«  was  one  remark,  which  I  frequently  called  to  mind  in 
my  subsequent  studies.    For  instance,  in  an  Adagio^  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  1  had  carried  out    a  figure  after  the 
ityle  of  Mozart,  now  in  one  Key,  and  then  in  the  other,  and 
in  my    delight  at  this  scientific  interweaving,    had   not   re- 
marked that  it  at  last  became   monotonous.    But    although 
Reiekardi  praised  the  manner  in  which  I  bad  carried  it  through. 
h«  spoke  unsparingly  against  it,  and  added  more  over,  mali- 
cknaly,  *'You  could  not  rest  until  you  had  worried  your  mo- 
tire  to  death  1" 
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In  the  spring  of  1809,  from  the  unusual  expenses  atten- 
dant upon  my  wife's  confinement  and  subsequent  illness,  as 
well  as  those  incurred  by  the  necessary  removal  to  another 
house  outside  the  town,  I  found  myself  in  such  straightened 
circumstancefi ,  that  I  earnestly  desired  to  see  realised  the 
promise  of  an  increase  of  salary  that  had  been  made  to  me 
on  my  appointment.  I  therefore  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Duke, 
which  as  he  never  troubled  himself  with  administrative  matters, 
was  without  effect,  and  probably,  was  laid  aside  unread.  I 
was  therefore  advised  by  the  Intendant,  Baron  von  Beibnite 
to  make  a  personal  application  to  the  Privy- Counsellor  von 
Frankefiberg  and  deliver  to  him  my  petition  for  the  desired 
increase  of  salary.  I  followed  this  advice,  and  in  the  after- 
noon of  a  fine  spring-day,  walked  over  to  the  seat  of  the 
Privy- Counsellor,  distant  about  two  miles  from  Gotha,  on  the 
road  to  Erfiirt.  I  found  him  in  his  garden,  sitting  under  a 
large  lime  tree,  playing  chess  with  his  daughter.  As  I  had 
been  familiar  with  this  game  from  my  early  youth,  played  it 
ofken,  and  was  passionately  fond  of  it;  after  a  short  saluta- 
tion of  the  players,  I  immediately  directed  my  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  game  as  it  stood.  The  Privy- Counsellor  observing 
this,  had  a  chair  placed  for  me  close  to  the  table,  and  quietly 
played  on.  When  I  first  arrived,  the  game  looked  very 
threatening  for  the  daughter,  and  it  was  not  long  before  she 
was  checkmated  by  her  father.  I  had  taken  particular  "notice 
of  the  position  of  the  pieces,  and  in  so  doing,  a  move  had 
suggested  itself  to  me  by  which  the  checkmate  could  have 
been  prevented.  I  represented  this,  and  was  immediately 
challenged  by  the  Privy-Counsellor,  who  thought  himself  siire 
of  the  victory,  to  try  it.  The  pieces  were  again  replaced  in 
the  position  they  stood  when  I  arrived,  and  I  now  took  the 
daughter's  game.  After  a  few  well  combined  moves  I  succeed- 
ed in  extricating  my  King  from  all  danger,  and  I  then 
played  against  my  opponent  with  such  success,  that  he  was 
soon  obliged  to  confess  himself  beaten.  The  Privy-Counsellor, 
though  somewhat  nettled  at  his  defeat,  was  nevertheless  much 
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^t^lck  witb  the  unexpected  issue  of  the  game.  He  held  out 
his  hand  to  me  in  a  friendly  manner  and  said:  ^Tou  are  a 
capital  Chess-player,  and  must  often  do  me  the  pleasure  of 
playing  with  me.*'  This  I  did;  and  as  I  was  world-wise 
enough  not  to  win  too  many  games,  I  soon  got  in  great 
(iiToar  with  my  new  patron;  the  result  was,  that  a  rescript, 
for  an  additional  two  hundred  thalers  to  my  salary  was  soon 
made  cot. 

* 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  summer,  from  the  constant 
enjoyment  of  fresh  air,  and  frequent  walks  which  were  ex- 
tended by  degrees  to  little  excursions  into  the  neighbourhood; 
Dorttie  bad  regained  her  former  strength  and  health,  and  again 
•leroted  herself  with  renewed  assiduity  to  the  study  of  her 
ifistmment,  in  order  to  prepare  herself  thoroughly  for  our 
projected  second  artistic-tour.  As  1  also  now  became  more 
and  more  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  the  harp,  with  its 
effects,  and  what  my  wife  in  particular  was  capable  of  per- 
forming with  it,  I  at  that  time  wrote  another  grand  Sonata 
for  harp  and  violin  (op.  115  published  by  Schuherth  in  Ham- 
burg), and  took  great  pains  to  introduce  into  it  the  result 
of  my  experience.  I  was  completely  successful ;  the  part  for 
the  harp  in  this  Sonata  was  easier  to  play,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  brilliant  than  in  the  previous  ones.  Dorette  there- 
ii>re,  practised  it  with  special  predeliction  and  soon  played 
this  new  work  with  the  same  precision  as  the  others. 

Thus  once  more  prepared  for  an  Artistic  tour,  we  began 
to  oDosider  in  which  direction  it  would  he  most  advantageous 
to  go.  I  had  learned  from  a  traveller  just  returned  from 
Roma,  that  my  Musical  fame  and  that  of  my  wife  had  already 
retched  there,  and  that  in  the  previous  winter  a  visit  from  us  had 
been  expected.  As  I  had  reason  to  hope,  moreover,  that  I 
sbonld  receive  powerful  letters  of  recommendation  from  the 
Court  of  Weimar  to  the  Imperial  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
tbe  journey   to  Russia  appeared  to  me  to  hold  out  the  most 
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advantages.  But,  Dorette  would  not  consent  to  so  distant  a 
journey  from  home,  as  she  beleived  herself  unable  to  bear  so 
long  a  separation  from  her  children.  Yet,  when  I  represeD- 
ted  to  her^  that  if  at  any  time  it  was  our  intention  to  go  to 
Russia,  the  present  was  the  most  favourable  moment,  in  which 
our  children  under  the  assiduous  care  of  their  grandmother, 
would  miss  us  less  than  at  a  later  period,  she  at  length 
though  with  a  bleeding  heart,  consented  to  it.  As  I  ^had 
foreseen  that  the  Dutchess,  also,  would  not  consent  to  so  long 
an  absence  as  would  be  required  for  a  journey  to  Russia, 
I  kept  secret  for  the  present  the  real  aim  of  our  journey, 
and  named  Breslau  as  its  object,  for  which  I  asked  and  ob- 
tained  a  three-month's  leave.  From  there,  I  intended  to  apply 
for  an  extension  of  leave,  to  proceed  farther. 

We  set  out  on  our  journey  in  October,  1809;  played  first 
at  Weimar,  and  received  from  the  Grand-Dutchess  the  desired 
introduction  to  her  brother,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  as  also 
to  other  Russian  Magnates.  We  then  gave  a  Concert  in 
Leipsic,  of  which  the  Musical- Journal  contains  the  following 
short  notice :  *^Herr  Concertmeister  Spohr  and  his  wife  afforded 
us  the  pleasure  to  hear  for  a  whole  evening,  several  of  his 
newest  (Compositions,  and  himself  on  the  Violin;  as,  also,  his 
wife  on  the  Harp.  Respecting  ttiis  true  artiste  and  his  talen- 
ted wife  we  have  already  spoken  fidly  and  decidedly,  we  shall 
here  therefore  be  succinct.  Since  we  last  heard  them,  both 
have  made  a  surprising  progress,  not  alone  in  their  mastery 
and  ready  command  of  all  the  resources  of  their  Art,  but  in 
their  skilful  application  of  them  to  the  best  and  most  effec- 
tive purposes :  —  And  if  the  former  Compositions  of  this  Master 
found  both  here  and  everywhere  else  the  most  unanimous 
applause,  his  later  Compositions  which  we  have  now  heard, 
will  much  less  fail  to  do  so." 

Of  our  Concerts  in  Dresden,  and  Bautzen,  having  sought 
in  vain  for  a  notice  of  them,  I  am  unable  to  say  more  than 
that  they  took  place  on  the  1.  and  7.  November,  as  I  per- 
ceive from  a  memorandum  of  the  receipts  on   this  journey, 
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vludi  has  by  chance  been  preserved.  But  of  the  three  Gon- 
c«rts  we  gaye  in  Breslan,  on  the  18.  November,  and  the  2. 
ind  9.  December  there  is  a  notice  in  the  Musical -Journal, 
whkh  speaks  in  great  praise  of  our  Play,  though  it  finds  some 
tuih  with  the  Compositions.  It  says:  ^The  opinion  of  our 
mnskal  firiends  of  Herr  Spohr  as  a  Composer,  agrees  fully  with 
that  which  they  previously  pronounced  respecting  him.  He 
»  in  truth  a  Musician  of  high  merit.  He  ha?  nevertheless  a 
peculiarity,  and  one  which  by  degrees  perhaps,  will  lead  him 
to  uniformity  in  style;  namely,  his  latest  compositions,  so  far 
as  we  are  acquainted  with  them  are  one  and  all  of  a  melon* 
fhohf  tkarader.  Even  the  Pot-Pourri  which  he  played  at  the 
dose  of  the  Concert,  partook  somewhat  of  it.'' 

This  remark  upon  the  melancholy  character  of  my  Com* 
positions,  whidi  is  here  made  for  the  first  time,  and  so  often 
rppeated  at  a  later  period  in  criticisms  upon  my  works,  as 
to  become  r^ularly  stereotyped,  has  always  been  a  riddle  for 
me;  for,  to  me,  my  Compositions  appear  for  the  most  part 
<tmte  as  cheerful  as  tiiose  of  any  other  Composer.  Those  in 
partjcular  which  I  then  played  in  Breslau,  with  the  exception 
of  two  aabjects ,  were  all  of  so  lively  a  character ,  that  I  am 
sdU  unable  to  understand  the  above  remark.  The  two 
fast  AUegro^s  alone  of  the  Concertante  in  H-  and  G- Minor 
ire  serioiis,  the  former  perhaps  even  somewhat  mournful,  but 
the  other  subjects  are  all  of  them,  lively.  The  same  may  be 
stai  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  Concertante  for  two  vio- 
iiDft  in  A- Major,  which  I  played  with  Herr  Luge^  and  more 
than  that,  the  third  Thesis  is  even  saucily  playful.  Neither 
docs  the  Composition  for  the  harp,  nor  the  Overture  to 
'Alruna^'  bear  any  trace  of  melancholy;  how  then  does  the 
Reriewer  come  by  his  remark  ?  —  Nevertheless,  as  something 
ioaular  has  been  maintained  respecting  my  Compositions  even 
op  to  the  present  time,  so  that  people  who  have  not  known 
■e  personally,  have  considered  me  a  misanthrope,  or  an 
hpochondriac ,  though  I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  always 
of  a  cheerful  tone  of  mind ;    there  must  be  something  in'  it, 
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and  1  think  it  is,  that  people  hare  taken  the  prerailing  dream- 
inesB  and  sentimental  character  of  my  Compositions,  and  my 
predeliction  for  the  Minor  Keys,  as  outbursts  of  melancholy. 
H  it  is  so,  1  am  content  to  hear  with  it,  though  at  first  it 
always  annoyed  me.  Of  the  Overture  to  "Alruna",  the  same 
Breslauer  critic  says:  ''It  is  not  free  from  remioiscences.'" 
He  might  have  said  right  out,  it  is  an  exact  imitation  of  the 
Overture  to  the  ''Zauberflote";  for  that  was  the  object  I  had 
in  view.  In  my  admiration  of  Moeart,  and  the  feeling  of 
wonder  with  which  1  regarded  that  Overture,  an  imitation  of 
it  seemed  to  me  something  very  natural  and  praiseworthy,  and 
at  the  time  when  I  sought  to  develope  my  talent  for  Compo- 
sition I  had  made  many  similar  imitations  of  Moeart's  master 
nieces  and  among  others  that  of  the  aria  ftill  of  love-complaints 
in  Alruna,  imitated  from  the  beautiful  aria  of  Pamina :  "Ach, 
ieh  fill's,  es  ist  verschtounden."  Although  sliortly  after  that 
time  I  became  sensible  that  a  Composer  should  endeavoor  to 
be  original  both  in  the  form  of  his  musical  pieces,  and  in  the 
development  of  his  musical  ideas ,  yet  I  retained  even  up  to 
a  later  period,  a  predehction  for  that  imitation  of  the  Over- 
ture to  the  "■Zatdterftote",  and  still  consider  it  as  one  of  my 
best  and  most  effective  Instrumental-compositions.  Neither  is 
it  so  slavish  an  imitation  as  to  contain  nothing  of  my  own 
invention;  for  instance,  the  striking  modulations  in  the  intro- 
ductory Adagio,  and  the  second  Fugne-theme  with  which  the 
second  half  of  the  Allegro  begins,  and,  which  then  is  so  hap- 
pily connected  with  the  chief  theme.  The  instrumentation, 
also,  though  quite  in  the  Moeart  style  has  nevertheless,  some 
original  characteristics. 

In  Breslau  we  met  an  old  acquaintance  from  Gotha, 
Baron  vott  ReibniU,  who  hitherto  had  been  Jntendant  of  the 
Ojvhestra,  but  had  resigned,  and  retired  to  his  estate  in 
Silesia.  He  was  then  in  town  for  the  winter  months,  and 
acrjuainted  vrith  all  in  Breslau  who  were  fond  of  music ,  and 
wlio  played,  he  introduced  me  into  the  Musical  Circles  there, 
aijil  was  of  great  assistance   to  me  in   making  arrangements 
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^»r  my  concerts.  In  Breslau ,  from  olden  time  one  of  the 
most  mnsical  Towns  of  Germany,  there  was  at  that  moment 
-^ith  a  snccession  of  Concerts,  that  one  took  place  almost 
f^ery  day  in  the  week.  As  the  Theatre,  was  open  also  every 
ereoing,  it  was  therefore  very  difficult  to  fix  upon  a  day 
tkTOQrable  for  an  Extra-Concert,  and  almost  more  difficult  to 
get  together  a  good  and  numerous  orchestra.  The  kindness 
of  Seknabd  the  Leader  of  the  Cathedral  -  Choir  enabled  me 
serertheless  to  oyercome  this  difficulty,  for  he  not  only  pro- 
ozred  for  me  a  good  Orchestra  for  each  of  my  three  Concerts, 
but  each  time  undertook  to  conduct  it.  The  experienced  Di- 
rector evinced  a  particular  interest  in  my  compositions,  which 
he  soon  transferred  to  the  Composer,  who  returned  it  in  the 
must  hearty  manner.  We  became  much  attached  to  each 
"•tber,  and  Tintil  SchnabeVs  early  death  remained  on  the  most 
utimate  terms  of  friendship. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  Breslau,  just  as  I  was  about 
ill  write  to  Gotha  for  an  extension  of  my  leave  to  proceed  to 
Boasia,  I  received  through  Baron  von  Eeibnitsf  a  letter  from 
:lie  Court-Chamberlain  Count  Salisch  in  Gotha,  to  the  follow- 
ing effect: 

The  Dutchess  has  with  great  regret  received  the  infor- 
BAtion  frt>m  Weimar,  that  I  had  the  intention  of  proceediilg 
tT'  Russia  and  did  not  contemplate  returning  before  the  ex- 
piratkm  of  the  year.  As  she  would  be  extremely  unwilling 
u>  miss  my  services  and  those  of  my  wife  at  the  Coort-Con- 
carts  for  so  long  a  period,  she  therefore  offered,  if  I  would 
lire  op  the  journey  to  Russia,  and  return  speedily  to  Gotha, 
*.'•  ixkdemnify  my  wife,  by  procuring  for  her  the  appointment 
<f  Sdo-player  at  the  Courts  Concerts,  and  Teacher  of  Music 
to  the  Princess.*  —  Scarcely  had  I  conmiunicated  to  my  wife 
'ihe  eontents  of  this  letter,  than  I  saw  how  the  hope  of  sooner 
rebehdding  her  childem  brought  tears  of  joy  into  her  eyes. 

*  Tbe  Step-daughter  of  the  Dutchess,  afterwards  married  to  the  Doke 
^  Cobug,  and  mother  of  the  present  reigning  Duke  and  of  His  R.  H. 
^  bte  Mnoe  Albert,  Consort  of  the  Qaeen  of  England. 
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This  mOT«d  me  so  deeply,  that  I  at  once  rewired  to  give  up 
Uie  journey.  I  therefore  immediately  pat  myself  in  oommu- 
uicatioD  with  Count  Salisch,  the  new  Intendant  of  tiie  Gotha 
Orchestra,  and  wh»i  be  had  d^nitirely  arranged  the  appoint- 
ment of  my  wifa  with  a  suitable  salary  to  commence  from 
the  1.  Jannary  1810,  I  agreed  on  my  side  to  retom  to  Gotha 
as  floon  as  possible.  We  therefore  hastened  our  departure 
from  Breelaa  to  Berlin,  and  proceeded  through  Liegnitz  to 
Glogao,  where  we  gave  two  Concerts  on  the  13.  and  18.  De- 
cember, that  had  been  prerioosly  arranged  for  by  our  masical 
friends  there,  and  which  were  very  numerously  attended. 

Of  the  Concert  at  Glogaa,  1  still  remember  a  yery  ludi- 
crous incident.  It  took  place  in  a  building  which  was  perhaps 
unique  of  its  kind;  for  on  the  basement  were  the  Batcher's 
shambles,  on  the  first  floor  the  Concert-Saloon,  and  above  that 
the  Theatre  of  the  town.  As  the  Saloon  was  very  low  and 
mncb  overcrowded,  it  soon  became  insufferably  hot  The  public, 
therefore,  soon  demanded  that  a  trap-door  in  the  ceiling  of 
the  Saloon  shontd  be  opened,  which  could  be  effected  from  the 
Pit  of  the  Theatre  overhead.  Now,  however,  the  key  of  the 
Theatre  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  the  latter  not  hamg  been 
used  during  the  whole  of  the  winter;  a  long  pole  was  there- 
fore brought  with  which  to  push  up  the  door.  At  first,  it 
would  not  move;  but  upon  seraral  men  combining  their  strength, 
it  sprung  suddenly,  open,  and  at  the  same  moment  let  down 
upon  the  ladies  sitting  underneath  such  a  shower  of  dnst, 
cherry-stones,  ^pie-peel  and  the  Uke,  the  accumulation  of 
years,  in  the  pit,  that  not  only  were  they  completely  covered, 
but  the  whole  orchestra  and  audience  envelloped  in  such  a 
cloud  of  dust,  that  at  first  nobody  could  make  oat  what  it 
re.illy  was.  When  it  had  cleared  off  again,  the  ladies  endea- 
Lxired  as  well  as  they  could  to  tree  their  necks  and  dresses 
from  the  dirt;  the  Husicians  cleaned  their  instruments,  and 
the  Concert  was  continued. 

We  found  Berlin  very  full  of  strangers,    and   in  a   stato 
of  festive  excitement  in  expectation  of  the  return  of  the  Court, 
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vfaidi  erer  since  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Jena  had  continued 
to  reside  in  Konigsberg.  The  moment  was  favourable  for  giving 
Concerts,  and  even  before  the  arrival  of  the  Court  we  had 
A  numerouB  audience  at  our  first.  Of  our  performances,  the 
Editor  of  the  Musical  Journal  says:  ^'Yesterday,  the  4.  Ja- 
OBuy,  the  Director  of  Concerts  in  Gotha,  Herr  Spohr,  gave 
t  Conoert  at  the  Theatre.  Of  his  own  Compositions  he  played 
a  Violm- Concerto  in  6 -Minor,  with  a  Spanish  JRondo,  a  Pot- 
Pouiri  for  the  Violin,  and  with  his  wife  an  accomplished  and 
aost  ezpreasive  player,  a  Sonata  for  pedal-Harp  and  Violin, 
ibo  of  his  composition.  The  Musical  Journal  has  already 
frecpaently  spoken  in  praise  of  this  talented  Virtuoso,  and  re- 
cently also  adverted  to  this  composition.  In  the  present  in- 
«Uaoe,  also,  both  his  Compositions  and  his  Play  were  highly 
cQBunended.  Particularly  admired  were  the  double  chords,  the 
listaiices,  and  the  shakes  which  Herr  Spohr  executed  with  the 
greatest  skill,  and  by  the  impassioned  expression  of  his  play, 
e^^ieciaUy  in  the  Adagio^  he  won  every  heart.  We  hope,  to 
bear  this  estimable  Artbte-Gouple  again  next  week." 

On  the  10.  took  place  the  Public  Entry  of  the  returning 
Court.  It  was  indeed  an  affecting  scene,  when  the  King  seated 
bv  the  side  of  his  Wife  in  an  open  carriage,  drove  slowly 
tfaroo^  the  crowded  streets,  greeted  by  the  acclamations  of 
thousands  and  by  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs  from  every 
vmdov.  The  Queen  seemed  deeply  affected;  for  tear  after 
t«ar  was  seen  to  steal  from  her  beautiful  eyes.  In  the  eve- 
nmg  the  City  was  splendidly  illuminated. 

On  the  following  day,  we  gave  our  second  Concert.  Early 
ffi  the  morning  we  were  beseiged  with  questions,  whether  the 
Court  would  be  there.  We  could  as  yet  afford  no  informa- 
tiuQ  on  the  subject ;  but  when  about  noon,  the  Queen  sent  for 
tickets,  the  news  of  it  spread  through  the  City  like  wildfire, 
ud  the  auditory  now  came  in  such  crowds  that  the  spacious 
^alooo  could  scarcely  hold  them.  I  played,  as  I  see  by  the 
2iMire  in  the  Musical  Journal,  my  third  Concerto  in  C-Major; 
aad  vith  my   pupil  Hildebrcmdt  who  was  on  a  visit  to  a  re- 


lation  in  Berlin,  my  Concertante  in  A-Hajor.  The  precisioii 
of  our  Duo-playing  was  the  same  as  usaal ,  and  here ,  as  in 
Gotha  gained  for  as  the  most  liTely  applause.  But  the  critic. 
aerertbelebS  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  wholly  of  tlie  sajne 
opinion,  since  he  expresses  himself  as  follows:  "Both  Players 
in  the  Concertante  played  not  only  together,  but  as  one^  and 
though  this  merits  on  the  one  hand  praise  and  eren  elicits  a^- 
tonishment,  yet  on  the  other,  it  is  somewhat  uniform  and  mu- 
notonous ;  one  miesed  and  regretfully,  that  charm  which  derives 
from  the  union  of  things  different  in  tbemselyes,  when  through 
that  very  unison  the  difference  is  still  observable  —  instead 
of  being  a  union  of  accord,  it  was  one  and  the  same  thing." 
—  This  sounds  very  sensible,  and  yet  has  very  little  sense 
in  it  I  The  two  Solo-voices  of  this  Concertante  are  written  in 
such  a  manner  that  their  full  e£Fect  is  only  to  be  attained  by 
the  closest  union  of  play.  But  to  achieve  that  in  the  highest 
di>grpe,  is  possible  only  when  both  players  are  of  the  same 
Holiool  and  have  the  same  style  of  exedution.  In  fact,  it  is 
evon  necessary  that  their  Instruments  should  possess  a  like 
power,  and  as  much  as  possible  the  same  qualities  of  tone. 
These  were  all  comhiaed  in  my  Pupil  and  me;  hence  the  great 
effect  of  our  Duo-playing.  At  a  subsequent  period  in  my  tra- 
vels both  in  Germany  and  abroad ,  I  have  played  that  Con- 
certante with  several  of  (he  most  celebrated  Violinists  of  the 
day,  who  as  Virtuosi  stood  higher  than  my  pupil  Hiid^trandt, 
but  with  them  I  never  could  attain  the  same  effect  as  in  my 
play  with  him,  their  school  and  mode  of  execution  being  too 
dissimilar  from  mine. 

It  was  at   first   my  intention   to   return  to  Gotha  direct 
from  Berlin,  in  order  to  keep  my  promise.   But  beii^  informed 
by  a  musical  friend  in  Hamburgh  that  it  was  then  a  most  fa- 
nmrable  time  of  the  year  to  give  Concerts,  I  wrote  to  Gotha    , 
rci|iicsting  a  few  weeks  more  extension  of  leave,  to  visit  Ham-    | 
buigh  before  my  return.     It  was  granted  to  me. 

Hamburgh    was   at  that  time  in  the  possession  of   the 
I'rcnch,    who   bad  laid   a  severe  interdict  upon  all  commerce    i 
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vkh  England.  The  then  eren  very  rich  merchants  had  there-* 
fare  Httle  to  do,  and  the  more  leisure  to  occupy  themselves 
with  Mosic  and  Concerts.  As  we  were  now  proceeded  by  a 
imid  artistic  reputation,  our  first  Concert,  which  we  gave  on 
tke  8.  February  in  the  Apollo -Saloon  was  exceedingly  well 
attoided,  and  brought  in  at  the  high  admission-price  of  one 
Hamburgh  Species,  nearly  400  thalers.  Our  play  in  that  Con- 
cert having  made  a  great  sensation,  the  receipts  increased  at 
the  second,  on  21.  February,  to  the  large  simi  of  1015  Thalers. 
iWtveen  those  two  Concerts  we  gave  one  also  at  Lubeck  on 
the  14.  which  we  had  been  invited  to  do  by  the  Musical  ama- 
Unn  of  that  place,  and,  lastly,  played  also  at  Altona  in  the 
Mnseiua,  for  a  moderate  remuneration. 

Highly  gratified  with  the  business  we  had  done,  we  were 
Mw  cm  the  point  of  leaving;  when  the  Secretary  to  the  French 
<jovemor  called  upon  us,  and  invited  us  in  his  name  to  give 
A  third  Concert,  as  he  and  his  Circle  had  missed  the  oppor- 
timity  of  hearing  us.  Under  the  apprehension  that  a  third 
voald  not  be  well  attended,  as  I  hesitated  in  my  reply,  the 
^tleman  added,  that  he  was  charged  to  take  two  hundred 
tickets  for  the  Governor  and  his  friends.  All  hesitation  on 
my  part  was  now  dismissed,  and  on  the  3.  March  we  gave  a 
third  Concert,  which  again  brought  a  receipt  of  510  thalers. 

At  that  time,  in  Hamburgh,  I  first  became  personally  ac- 
qmintained  with  Andreas  Romberg  and  the  Director  of  Music 
Sfiueenke^  Both  those  celebrated  Artistes  received  me  in  the 
moet  friendly  manner,  and  rendered  me  every  possible  assis- 
unce  in  my  concerts.  Bomberg  took  care  to  provide  a  good 
Orchestra  and  directed  it  himself,  and  Schwenke^  the  dreaded 
mtic,  undertook  to  announce  the  Concerts  in  the  newspapers. 
k%  has  opinion  was  considered  the  highest  authority,  the  fa- 
Tooimble  manner  in  which  he  introduced  the  Artiste -Pair  to 
the  notice  of  the  Public,  and  afterwards  pronounced  upon 
"or  performance,  and  upon  my  compositions,  contributed 
2ot  a  httle  to  the  great  success  we  met  with  in  Hamburgh. 
Both  those  Artistes  lived  amid  an  agreable  £Amily  circle  and 
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were  much  pleased  when  I  and  my  wife  looked  in  upon  Uiem 
at  tea-time.  We  then  chatted  on  nothing  bat  Music,  and 
many  were  the  entertaining  and  instmctiTe  discussions  that 
arose.  Eomberg  took  great  pleasure  in  rererting  to  his  former 
residence  in  Paris,  and  rebited  many  piquante  incidents  of  the 
musical  celebrities  ihere,  Schwenke  amused  us  highly  with 
his  witty  but  biting  criticism,  which  scarcely  spared  any  one. 
I  might  therefore  well  be  proud  that  my  Compositions  and 
Play  were  fayourably  spoken  of  by  him.  The  specialities 
touched  upon  by  Sckwenke  in  these  discussions  were  very  in- 
stmctiTe for  me,  and  I  was  therefore  always  delighted  when 
I  met  him  at  these  Music-Parties.  At  this  time,  Quartetts  were 
much  played  in  Hamburgh,  and  Romberg  had  studied  his  Quar- 
tett  admirably,  in  which  the  execution  of  the  Yiolinoellist  Prell 
formed  a  most  attractiye  feature.  It  was  therefore  a  pleasure 
to  join  them.  Romberg  only  played  particular  Quartetts,  and 
though  no  great  Virtuoso  on  his  instrument,  executed  them 
with  skill  and  taste.  But  he  only  grew  right  warm  with  Ihe 
subject,  when  he  could  smoke  his  pipe  at  his  ease  while  Quar- 
tett-playing*.  I  played  his  favorites  among  the  Quartetts  of 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  and  in  this  instance,  also,  excited  much 
sensation  by  my  truthful  rendering  of  the  diBtinctive  characters 
of  each.  Schwenke  expressed  himself  thereon  in  the  most 
eloquent  terms.  At  his  desire,  also,  I  was  obliged  to  play 
two  of  my  own  Quartetts.  I  did  it  unwillingly,  as  they  no 
longer  came  up  to  the  standard  1  now  prescribed  to  mjrself 
in  that  kind  of  composition.  This  I  expressed  also  without 
reserve;  but  they  pleased  nevertheless,  and  found  grace  even 
from  Schwenke's  sharp  criticism.  Romberg  was  of  a  different 
opinion.  He  said  to  me  with  ingenuous  openheartedness :  „Your 
Quartetts  wiU  not  do  yet;  they  are  far  behind  your  Orchestral 
pieces!^'  Much  as  I  agreed  with  him,  yet  it  wounded  me  to 
hear  another  express  that  opinion.     When   therefore,    a   few 

*  Bernhard  Bamberg ,  also,  constantly  smoked  while  playing,  and  I 
onoe  heard  him  in  his  house  at  Goth  a,  executed  his  most  diflicalt  Concerto 
in  F-MinofT,  witliout  taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth. 
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jeais  afkerwards  I  wrote  some  Quartetts  in  Vienna,  which 
feemed  to  me  more  worthy  of  my  other  Compositions,  I  de- 
dicated them  to  Romberg^  in  order  to  shew  him  that  I  could 
iH»w  write  Quartette,  "which  would  do." 

At  one  of  the  Musical  Parties  where  I  and  my  wife  were 
present,  a  comical  misunderstanding  arose  which  excited  much 
laughter. 

A  rich  Jew  banker,  who  had  heard  my  Quartett-playing 
mch  praised,  was  desirous  to  gire  his  Circle  a  treat,  and  so 
he  incited  me  to  his  house.  Although,  I  knew  that  I  should 
meet  an  auditory  there  but  little  able  to  appreciate  sucli  high 
rlaas  Masic,  I  could  not  well  refuse,  as  the  wealthy  man  had 
taken  forty  tickets  for  each  of  my  concerts.  I  therefore  accepted 
the  invitation,  but  on  the  condition  that  the  best  Artistes  of  Ham- 
burgh should  be  invited  to  accompany  me.  This  was  promised, 
and  upon  my  entering  the  brillant  company  I  not  only  found  Bom^ 
otry  was  present,  but  saw  another  distinguished  violinist.  Just 
$s  the  Quartett-playing  was  about  to  begin  a  fourth  Violinist  made 
b»  appearance  with  his  instrument,  and  we  now  saw  with  astonish- 
ment that  ttie  master  of  the  house  had  invited  Violinists  onl/. 
.\>  a  good  Accountant,  he  knew  that  to  play  a  Quartett,  four 
(lenons  were  necessary,  but  not  that  a  Violist  and  Violincellist 
^hoold  be  among  them.  To  extricate  him  from  his  perplexity, 
he  was  advised  to  send  quickly  for  Herr  Prell  at  the  Theatre. 
Bvt  as  the  performances  were  already  over  there,  in  spite  of 
(■viny  endeavour,  neither  he  nor  any  other  Violincellist  could 
he  found,  and  the  company  would  have  been  obliged  to  se- 
parate without  any  music,  had  not  I  and  my  wife  played  one 
of  4»iir  sonatas.  If  the  musical  knowledge  of  this  Macenas  of 
.Irt  was  but  little,  his  delicacy  was  still  less.  For  when  I 
took  leave  of  him  that  evening,  he  went  to  his  writing  table 
Asd  taking  out  40  Species,  said  as  he  held  them  out  to  me: 
'I  hear,  you  are  going  to  give  a  third  Concert;  send  me  forty 
amre  tickets;  I  have  still,  it  is  true,  almost  all  the  others, 
but  win  take  new  ones,  nevertheless."  Indignant  at  the  mean- 
!kft$8  of  the  rich  Jew,  I  declined  to  take  his  money,  and  said : 
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^^Tlie  fonuer  tickets,  certainly,  do  not  admit  to  the  next  Con- 
cert ;  but  yvhus  shall.  Yon  will  not  therefore  require  any  new 
v.>a<t>.''  And  so  I  1^  him  standing  embarrassed  and  ashamed 
Kk  rv  bLr>  ivm^^ui}\  and  tnmed  my  back  upon  him.  On  the 
vUv  v't  ta^  Concert,  ncTertheless ,  one  of  the  servants  of  the 
tU-on>«  Cnft^QBS  caune  for  the  forty  tickets. 

F^{\^re  1  U^ti  Hamburgh,  another  offer  was  made  to  me 
:ja:  cft^^  vt^  etuch  pleasure.    The  celebrated  Theatrical-Ma- 
n4*.i^r.  Av«vr.  arid  PbT-write-  Sckrodtr.  who  for  nearly  ten 
^vtfcTSL  >j^  JiYvd  iz  HKirement.   and  had  then  let  his  Theatre 
:^>    citfc  ^v<v*t£jk:vr^.  was  suddenly  seiied  with  the  desire  to 
r^NU  'i«^   :.v  sJuiA|K4Bient  after  the  expinlicNi  of  their  lease. 
r*w  r'ak^-i-.t?^  public  of  Hamburgh  were  refoiced  at  this,  for 
b  «  VvJivu  i^rward  to  see  their  Stage  leassame  the  distin- 
^*u>^hec  ruik  U)  which  it  had  formerly  aitaioed  under  S^^ro- 
«.«  s(  ^x^.r^tk^.    The  new  management  was  to  conunence  with 
t.»v^  >iv«ur  ISIK  and  open  at  first  with  sevnal  new  Plays  and 
i\w^i^    Sckivdrr  himself  had  already  written  a  number  of 
l^^^x^  aihI  Comedies,  for  the  occasion,  and  had  procured  the 
V,t^5\^u^  i>f  four  Operas,  for  which  the  music  was  now  to  be 
^\^\|Hv<^K  Three  of  these  were  already  in  the  hands  of  Winter 
y\i  Munioh.   oi  Andreas  Romberg  and  Closing  the  teacher  of 
M^vK  in  Hamburgh;  but  the  fourth  '^Der  Zwetkcm^f  mii  der 
ox.'*.^«^''  of  Schini  was  offered  to  me  for  composition.    The 
H^N^xviiAt^a*  in  this  matter,  was  a  former  acquaintance  of  mine, 
>,4<M«^'y.  tiie  actor  preriously  on  the  Magdeburgh  but  now  on 
i)^  Hamburgh  stage. 

l.itUo  satisfied  as  I  had  hitherto  been  with  my  Dramatic 
UK^ui'Ht  the  desire  to  make  another  trial  was  by  no  means 
^^wiui»)uHl  I  therefore  accepted  the  offer  without  much  pre- 
^v^iu^rv  enquiry  about  the  conditions,  and  without  submit- 
f>^  tb<^  libretto  destined  for  me  to  any  proof.  The  conditions 
^v^^  uoYtTtlioloss  very  fidr.  A  written  agreement  was  drawn 
^\  ^^  whirh  thi'se  were  stipulated  and  signed  by  both  parties. 
^  MudtTUH^  to  delirer  my  composition  in  the  spring  of  1811, 
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tod  to  go  to  Hamburgh  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  to  di- 
rect the  three  first  representations  of  the  opera. 

With  the  prospect  of  a  pleasant  task  before  me,  I  now 
jrladlj  returned  to  the  quiet  of  Gotha.  But  I  was  somewhat 
iiudoufi  lest  the  Dutchess  might  have  felt  offense  at  our  pro- 
tnurted  absence,  and  I  was  the  more  confirmed  in  that  fear 
vben  upon  paying  our  visit  of  return,  to  thf  Dutchess,  we 
were  not  received.  We  saw  her  therefore  for  the  first  time 
wtm  at  the  Court- Concert.  As  I  well  knew  that  thesurest  way 
**)  make  our  peace  with  her,  was  to  appear  in  this  at  once, 
I  plajed  one  of  my  Sonatas  with  my  wife ,  and  afterwards 
the  Datchess's  favorite  Variations  of  Bode  in  G  -  Major.  This 
bad  the  desired  effect;  for  at  the  end  of  the  Concert,  the 
I^atcbess  advanced  towards  us,  greeted  us  in  the  most  friendly 
luanner,  and  would  not  permit  us  to  finish  our  apologies. 
With  our  mind  at  rest,  we  could  now  fully  enjoy  the  happi- 
i.*^8  of  being  once  more  united  to  our  children. 

As  soon  as  we  again  felt  at  home,  I  longed  to  commence 
the  composition  of  the  Opera  I  had  brought  with  me.  I  now 
ii<  saw,  upon  a  nearer  examination  of  the  libretto,  that  I 
tad  not  drawn  a  very  great  prize.  The  subject  though  in 
'.t^«fIf  Dot  uninteresting,  had  been  worked  out  in  a  manner  that 
Lttle  suited  me.  I  felt  the  necessity  for  some  alterations,  and 
therefore  applied  first  to  Herr  Schroder  for  permission  to  make 
tbem.  This  was  readily  conceded,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
I  voong  Poet  in  Gotha,  I  altered  what  did  not  please  me,  but 
*^v  later  on  its  representation,  that  I  ought  also  to  have 
*'nsed  many  other  things.  I  was  then,  however,  still  too  little 
-iperienced  in  Dramatic-writing. 

Scarcely  had  I  begun  the  Composition  of  the  first  acts  of 
^  Opera,  than  I  was  called  away  from  it  by  another  task. 
^  the  spring ,  Bischoff,  the  Leader  of  the  choir  at  Franken- 
Ittu^en,  came  to  Gotha,  and  offered  me  the  Direction  of  a 
Mosical  Festival,  which  he  purposed  to  give  in  the  church 
of  his  town,  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  He  had  already 
"^nved  the  assistance  of  the  most  celebrated  Singers,  as  weU 
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as  of  the  most  distmgaisbed  membera  of  the  Court-Orchestras 
of  the  neigbbonring  Thnringian  Capitals,  and  therefore  had  no 
doubt  of  the  most  brilliatit  success.  As  the  junior  EHrector 
of  these  Court-Oicbestras ,  I  felt  not  a  little  flattered  at  hav- 
ing the  Leadersh^  offered  to  me,  and  accepted  it  with  plea- 
sure although  I  had  nerer  jet  directed  so  large  an  Orchestra 
and  Chorus  compuij  ss  would  be  there  assembled.  I  was 
now  obliged  to  l&j  aside  for  some  time  the  work  I  had  be- 
gan, for  Uermsiedt  nrg^itlj  besought  me  to  write  another 
new  Claridrt-ConcCTto  for  him,  to  play  at  the  FestiTal.  Al- 
tho^  son;  to  be  disturbed  in  my  studies,  I  allowed  myself 
to  be  persnJMled.  knd  finished  it  in  sufficient  time  for  Herm- 
stttU  to  practise  it  well  nnder  mj  direction.  This  first  Mu- 
sical Fcstiral  at  Fraokenhausen,  which  at  that  time  attracted 
vnat  attention  in  the  Musical  World,  and  gave  rise  both  on 
the  Elbe,  the  Rhine,  in  North  -  Germany  and  Switzerland,  to 
the  institution  of  similar  Musical  FestiTals,  found  in  Herr  Ocr- 
itr  the  author  of  tlie  Musical  -  Lexicon ,  so  eloquent  a  Com- 
mentstor,  that  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  in  part 
here  his  notice,  in  the  12.  Annual-Volnme  Nr.  47  of  the  Mu- 
sical Journal: 

"On  the  20.  and  21.  of  June,  a  Musical-FestiTal  was  ce- 
lebrated in  Frankenhansen ,  a  Town  in  the  Scbwanburg-Ru- 
dolstadt  Circls,  four  leagues  &om  Sonderahausen ;  at  which 
Haydn's  "GreaUon"  was  performed,  and  a  Grand  Concert;  a 
Festiral  as  remarkable  for  the  successful  manner  in  which  the 
numerous  difBcolties  attending  the  arrangement  of  the  whole 
had  been  overcome ,  as  for  the  high  degree  of  excellence  ex- 
hibited in  the  presence  of  thousands,  who  had  gathered  to  bear 
it  from  a  distance  of  twenty  leagued  round.  When  it  is  con- 
-ajdered  that  we  are  here  speaking  of  a  country  tovrn  in  Thn- 
ringia,  in  which  the  Musical-personel  consisted  alone  of  the 
"Stiidt-MuBicus"  and  his  assistants,  with  the  vocalists  of  the 
Choir,  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  snch  an  undertaking 
must  excite  the  greatest  surprise  .... 

'The  Precentor  Herr  Biachoff  of  Frankenhaosen,  a  young, 
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ftctire  man,  and  an  enthosiast  in  his  loye  for  Music,  who 
ilreadf  in  1804,  with  the  assistance  of  his  neighbours  and  a 
few  members  of  the  Ducal  Orchestra  of  Grotha,  under  the 
Ittderehip  of  Concert -Director  Fischer  of  Erfurt,  and  Ernst 
of  Gotba,  performed  ''The  Creation"  in  the  principal  church 
d  that  place  with  about  eighty  Singers  and  Instrumentalists 
to  thd  great  satis&ction  of  the  hearers ;  felt  thereby  encouraged 
to  i^rodnce  once  more  that  great  master-piece,  according  to 
tlte  idea  of  its  great  Composer  with  two  hundred  Singers  and 
lostnunentalists.  His  purpose  was  long  hindered  by  the  pas- 
ttge  to  and  fro  of  foreign  troops.  At  length  in  the  present 
Wsrent  calm  in  Germany,  he  undertook  to  carry  it  out. 
With  that  view  he  had  some  time  previously  visited  Weimar, 
Raddstadt,  Goiha  and  Erfurt;  to  several  towns  he  sent  written 
invitationB,  and  as  these  were  everywhere  favourably  received, 
early  on  the  19.  June,  101  Singers  and  106  Instrumentalists, 
for  the  most  part  of  Thuringia,  had  assembled  for  the  rehear- 
tti.  and  among  these,  twenty  Artistes  from  Gotha  with  their 
cdehrated  Director,  Concert-Master  Spohr. 

"The  Assistants  were  partly  graduated  Musicians,  and 
Manbers  of  Ordiestra,  partly  Dilletanti  and  Virtuosi  of  first 
^^  each  with  his  own  instrument,  and  most  of  them  already 
Ittulisr  with  the  "Creation**.  .  .  . 

""Of  this  assemblage,  the  foUowing  Orchestra  was  formed: 
Director,  Concert-Master  iS^^ciAr;  Soprano-Solo,  Madame  Scheid- 
*<r  from  Gotha;  Tenor- Solo,  "Kammer -  Singer"  Methfessel 
^  Bodolstadt ;  Bass-Solo,  "Eammer-Singer"  Strohmeyer  of 
Weimar;  Organ,  Director  Fischer  and  Professor  Scheibner, 
ioth  of  Erfurt ;  Pianiste ,  Director  Krille  from  Stollberg ;  Di- 
^wtor  of  the  Chorus,  Precentor  Bischoff  of  Frankenhausen ; 
Uiomts,  Soprani  28,  Alti  20,  Tenon  20,  Bassi  30." 

Here  follow  the  names  of  all  the  Musicians,  and  a  des- 
cnption  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Orchestra.  The  notice 
^  continaes : 

.^This  appropriate  and  excellent  arrangement,  by  which 
^  had  sufficient  room,  and  the  Director  constantly  in  view, 
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contributed  without  doubt  not  a  little  after  one  reheusal  only 
to  the  successful  execution  of  so  great  a  work  of  art,  new  to 
many,  and  exceedingly  difficult,  as  was  in  particular  produced 
on  the  second  day: 

"1)  A  grand  new  Orerture  for  fiiD  Orchestra  (with  bas- 
soons also)  by  Spohr.  2)  A  grand  Italian  Scena  for  Bass  by 
Righini^  sung  by  Strohmeyer.  3)  A  grand  new  Clarinet  Con- 
certo, written  expressly  for  this  Festival  by  Spohr^  and  played 
by  Director  HermstecU.  After  which  4)  Concert-Master  Fischer 
played  upon  the  full  Organ  an  artistic  Introduction  to  the 
last  Chorus  from  Haydn's  ^'Seasons'\  This  was  followed  5)  by 
a  Double -Concert  for  two  Violins  (also  of  Spohr^s  original- 
Composition)  played  by  himself  and  Matthdi.  6)  A  grand 
Rondo  from  a  Concerto  in  D-Major  by  Bernard  Romberg,  ar- 
tistically played  by  Dotemier,  and  lastly,  BeethoTon's  C-Miyor 
Symphony.  .  .  • 

''Herr  8pohr*s  leading  with  a  roll  of  paper,  without  the 
least  noise,  and  without  the  slightest  contortion  of  countenance, 
might  be  called  a  graceful  Leading  if  that  word  were  sufficient 
to  express  the  precision  and  influence  impressed  by  his  moTe- 
ments  upon  the  whole  mass,  strange  both  to  him  and  to  it- 
self. To  this  happy  talent  in  Herr  Spohr  I  ascribe  in  great 
part  the  exceUence  and  predsion  —  the  imposing  power,  as 
well  as  the  soft  blending  of  this  numerous  Orchestra  with  the 
voices  of  the  Singers  in  the  execution  of  ^The  Creation.'* 

^'The  full  toned  yet  flexible  voice  of  Madame  Sdkeidler,  so 
well  adapted  to  a  Urge  church,  the  expressive  execution  of 
the  Art -experienced  Herr  Meth/essel,  the  magnificent  bass- 
voice  of  Herr  Strohmeger,  indisputably  the  finest  I  ever  heard 
reaching  from  Contra  D  to  G  on  the  second  line,  ....  these 
three  Solo-Singers,  in  unison  with  so  many  distinguished  Vir- 
tuosi leading  every  Voice,  where  each  sang  or  played  volunta- 
rily and  with  pleasure,  justify  me  in  aflirming  that  this  execu- 
tion of  ^The  Creation''  was  the  most  powerful,  most  expressive 
and  in  a  word  the  most  successfiil  that  I  had  ever  heard 

''The  Overture   with   which    the  Concert  began    on   the 
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foOowiog  6bj^  belongs  properly  considered  to  the  Master-pieces 
m  modulation.  Almost  with  every  new  bar,  one  Ingcmno  suc- 
ceeds the  other,  so  that  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  connected 
series  of  studies  in  modulation.  Probably,  this  restlessness, 
this  radllAtion,  has  reference  to  the  character  of  the  '^Alruna^' 
ivr  which  drama  this  was  written.  Great,  however  as  the 
effect  of  this  Overture  may  certainly  be  in  a  Theatre,  yet 
i:i  CoDoert  -  Music  it  did  not  appear  to  make  the  impress- 
xQ  that  might  have  been  expected  from  its  execution  by  so 
£(fod  and  numerous  an  orchestra.  This  result  can  be  explained 
in  DO  other  way  than,  in  as  much  as  continuously  disappointed 
Avpes  depress  the  spirits  and  make  the  mind  uneasy,  so  a 
ausic  which  to  the  end  disappoints  the  expectations  of  the 
*^,  never  satisfies.  A  profusion  of  crooked  and  sometimes 
rough  passages,  leading  to  no  object,  to  no  repose,  and  to  no 
tDTtber  enjoyment,  in  which  the  Composer  merely  keeps  the 
Dmd  of  the  hearer  in  suspense  become  at  length  wearisome. 
The  music  of  our  forefathers  200  years  ago,  consisted  of  just 
»adi  a  profusion  of  crooked  passages,  without  resting  place  — 
of  numberless  modulations  and  sustained  terminals.  But  our 
Worthy  ancestors  were  as  yet  wanting  in  the  flowers  wherewith 
to  embellish  and  make  a  little  resting  place  interesting,  that 
i»:  they  were  yet  wanting  in  figures  of  Melody  to  entertain 
their  hearers  agreably  in  one  Tone.  But  how  easy  would 
this  have  been  to  the  admirable  Spohr,  who  has  so  many  of 
*M  beautiful  flowers  1  The  so  called  contrast  in  great  Musical 
«u^  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised;  and  least  of  all,  the 
acre  it  is  grounded  upon  human  perception  and  feeling. 

'i>f  the  effect  of  Herr  Strohmeyer's  execution  of  the  grand 
Sccna  of  Righiniy  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  fiir- 
ther,  since  his  splendid  delivery  has  had  full  justice  done  to 
k  &bove.  Righini's  charming  Song,  and  admirable  instrumenta- 
tkm  are  sufficiently  known.  The  Scena  kindled  the  enthusiasm 
^  the  whole  audience. 

"^Spohr's  Clarinet-Concerto  in  E-Minor,  played  by  Hermsledt, 
k  indisputably  one  of  the  most  perfect  Artistic  Works  of  the 
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« 

hind.  A  grand  and  brilliant  handling  of  the  concerted  insla-u- 
ments,  combined  with  a  most  original  accompaniment  for  the 
Orchestra,  in  which  as  it  were  each  instrument  even  the  kettle- 
drum, is  obligaiOy  and  which  for  that  reason  requires  a  more 
than  usually  practised  and  attentire  Orchestra,  entitles  it  to 
be  so  considered.  The  third,  Polonaise*like  theme,  is  parti- 
cularly remarkable,  in  which  one  knows  not  whether  to  ad- 
mire most  the  brilliancy  of  the  artistic  Sob's  or  the  admi- 
rably elaborated  Tutti's  —  in  the  latter  of  which,  the  wind 
instruments  seem  actually  to  engage  each  other  in  a  Thema- 
tic struggle.  This  artistic  work  is  moreover  conspicaous  for 
the  cheerfiil  spirit  that  pervades  it  throughout.  The  admirable 
execution  of  this  Concerto  did  great  honour  to  the  CSomposer, 
the  Player  and  the  whole  Orchestra;  and  set  thousands  of 
hands  among  the  audience  in  lively  and  continuous  motion. 

^^Hereupon,  Concert-Master  Fischer  surprised  the  Orchestra 
as  well  as  the  audience  not  a  tittle,  by  falling  in  with  the  full 
Organ,  in  order  to  introduce  the  now  ensuing  chorus  of  the 
Finale,  in  C-Major.  This  novel  kind  of  Music,  of  which  nothing 
had  been  heard  at  the  rehearsal,   its  artistic  connecting    of 
the  Voices,   its  harmonious  turns  and  masterly  modulations 
made  every  member  of  the  Orchestra  doubly  attentive.     For 
some  minutes  he  may  have  entertained  the  audience  in  this 
manner,  when,  he  dwellt  upon  the  dominant,  and  to  keep  the 
expectation  yet  more  alive  for  the  entry  of  the  Chorus,     by 
means  of  a  sort  of  Organ-Point,  formed  a  close  at  this  inter- 
val.   This  was  no  sooner  observed  by  Herr  Spohr,   than  he 
lifted  his  roll  of  paper,  and  scarcely  had  the  last  organ-tone 
ceased,  when  the  whole  Orchestra  fell  in  with  the  first  single 
chord  C  of  the  Chorus ;  which  C,  the  trumpets  had  then  to  sus- 
tain alone  to  the  end  of  the  bar.    This  was  executed  with  the 
greatest  punctuality.  One  of  the  trumpeters,  only,  preoccupied 
with  the  Organ  play,  had  forgotten  to  change  lus  mouth  piece 
and  80  blew  on  in  E-Minor.    In  an  instant  Herr  Spohr  made 
a  motion,    and  nothing  more  of  the  second  bar  was  heard 
from  the  Orchestra.    Upon  this  Herr  Fischer  instantly  fell  in 
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sgain  with  the  Organ,  continued  his  Prelude,  and  this  time 
chsei  in  form  with  the  dominant  C-Major  —  just  as  if  that 
liccorrence  bad  been  intentionally  introduced. 

*^As  no  pause  whatever  in  the  music  took  place,  so  that, 
except  by  the  Orchestra,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  any 
«iQe  to  have  remarked  this  oversight,  it  might  have  been  wholly 
O'Dcealed,  were  it  not  to  be  feared,  that  experienced  Musicians 
might  laugh  at  my  here  repeated  assurances  of  nothing  but 
&iiltless  and  successful  performances  by  an  Orchestra  collected 
rr(.m  twenty  leagues  round,  after  one  rehearsal  only,  in  the 
<tme  manner  as  our  present  newspaper  political  reports  are 
frwjuently  ridiculed. 

** After  a  pause  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Herr  Spohr 
r-^nmed  his  Violin,    Herr  Matthdi  drew  nearer  to  him,    and 
V'W  those  two  admirable  Artistes,  by  their  perfect  execution 
•jf  a  double  Concerto  of  Herr  Spohr  afforded  us  the  most  lively 
*iijoyinfiit  of  alternating  admiration,  astonishment  and  plea- 
sure.   They  seemed  frequently  in  open  feud  for  superority  in 
ATti^  execution,  then  became  as  it  were  reconciled  and  poured 
f*'rth  together  the  most  harmonious  roulades  upon  the  liste- 
a*T>.    The  precision,   and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  took 
^  and  combined  their  respective  tones,  was  worthy  of  admi- 
ritioQ.  The  quite  original  Adagio  of  this  masterly  work  which 
•i'^v  foQowed,    commenced  with  a  Trio  for  two  Violincellos, 
iapressively  performed  by  Herren  Preissing  and  MiUler,  and 
i*»r  a  Contra  -  Bass ,   by  Herr  Wach  of  Leipsic.     When  these 
*hree  had  ended  their  soft  melodious  play ,  a  Quadro  in  long 
■iniwn  and  tied  chords,    as   though  from  a  Harmonica,  but 
^•m<^hat  deeper,   was  heard.     It  had  a  thrilling,   and  sweet 
*?*^    Everybody  looked  round  to  the  Bassi  and  Violi,  from 
ihicfa  this  heavenly  harmony  seemed  to  have  in  part  proceeded, 
^  every  arm  was  still,   and  the  bows  of  Herren  Spohr  and 
M^tthai  moved  alone.    It  was  they  alone,  also,  who  had  played 
tiiat  (fnadro  —  and  with  a  purity,  that  upon  the  taking  up 
'i  tbe  Con-sonants  after  releasing  the  ties ,  the  ear  was  fre- 
'inently  moved   with  a  singularly  deep  felt  charm.     After  a 
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second  similar  VioHncello-trio ,  the  Quadro  of  the  two  Con- 
certo-voices recommenced,  and  proceeded  to  the  close.  The 
last  Thesis  accorded  fully  with  the  science  and  beauty  of  the 

first. 

^^Upon  this,  Herr  Doteauer  advanced  to  the  firont  music- 
desk,  and  played,  owing  probably  to  the  shortness  of  the  re- 
maining time,  a  Rondo y  but  a  Rondo  of  masterly  elaboration 
and  very  difficult,  from  a  Violincello- Concerto  in  D-Major  by 
Betmard  Romberg,  with  an  execution,  roundness  and  force 
in  the  sustained  passages,  and  with  a  lightness,  purity,  ex- 
pression, and  silvery  tone  in  the  melodic  parts  of  the  higher 
octaves,  that  in  his  performance  of  this  Rondo  alone,  he  dis- 
played in  the  most  admirable  manner  his  great  mastery  of  his 
instrument. 

"Uee^Aot^en '5  Symphony  in  C-Major;  indisputably  his  most 
pleasing  and  popular  one,  formed  the  conclusion.  It  could  not 
have  been  executed  with  more  grace,  fire  and  precision.  The  Cho- 
rus of  wind  instruments  in  the  Trio  of  the  Minuett  afforded  par- 
ticular enjoyment.  One  imagined  to  hear  the  tones  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly pure  harmonica.  A  general  and  long  continued  ap- 
plause evinced  the  thanks  and  satisfaction  of  the  audience  with 
the  choice  of  the  masterly  compositions  performed,  and  with 
the  manner  inwhich  they  had  been  executed  by  the  assembled 
artists. 

^^Though  we  commenced  by  adverting  to  the  difficulties 
which  had  been  surmounted  by  the  gentleman  who  carried  out 
this  undertaking,  both  in  the  arrangements  for  the  mental  and 
bodily  recreation  of  his  numerous  guests,  we  feel  it  a  duty  to 
add  yet  something  in  respect  to  the  latter,  a  by  no  means  easy 
thing  to  effect  in  so  small  a  town. 

^The  hundred  Chorists  were  distributed  among  the  dif- 
ferent Inns,  where  they  found  both  bed  and  board.  ^^The 
whole  of  the  Virtuosi,  Singei^s  and  Dilettanti  were  on  the 
other  hand  received  into  respectable  private  houses.  But 
in  order  to  render  the  stay  of  the  kind  lovers  of  Music  who 
had  met  togetlier  from  such   distant  places,  as  agreable   to 
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than  tt  possible,  Herr  Bischoff  had  made  a  sacrifice  of  the 
flower  garden  immediately  behind  his  house,  and  converted 
it  into  a  Dining  •room.  The  Saloon  erected  for  this  pur- 
pose was  decorated  with  green  branches  the  pleasing  freshness 
of  whose  verdure  seemed  a  friendly  welcome  to  the  company. 

'*Iii  this  Saloon,  the  tables  were  laid  out,  and  the  repasts 
acnred.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  behold  so  many  worthy  Artists 
a&dLoyen  of  Art  assembled  here  for  one  and  the  same  pur- 
pose, proceeding  thence  to  their  labour  of  Love,  and  retum- 
isc  therefrom  to  meet  here  anew  for  cheerful  enjoyment,  and 
to  pay  ananimous  and  hearty  tribute  to  the  great  father  Haydn, 
the  excellent  Spohr  and  many  other  first  rate  Artists  in 
brimming  glasses.  The  hilarity  of  the  supper  table  was  ge- 
aenlly  heightened  by  lively  and  well  sung  songs.  Fine  voices 
j-Hoed,  and  sang  Quartette  and  Canons;  Herr  Methfessel  taking 
his  guitar  would  entertain  the  company  with  pleasing  Ballads, 
iad  touching  Romances  of  his  own  Composition ;  by  way  of 
change,  he  then  sang  a  Comic  Song,  or  two,  and  exhibited 
ha  liveliness  of  fancy ,  his  richness  of  invention ,  wit,  and  hu- 
BOOT  of  expression,  as  well  as  his  intimate  knowledge  of  tone 
ud  hannony.  Herr  Hachmei^er,  the  Assessor  of  mines  from 
CIiQgthal  taking  then  the  guitar  from  him  in  turn,  charmed 
the  company  with  National  Songs  in  the  Thuringian  dialect, 
^plete  with  snch  wit  and  humour  as  compelled  the  hearer 
<i<»pite  himself,  to  laugh  at  the  cares  of  life." 

1  and  my  wife,  made  many  agreable  acquaintances  among 
ih«  artistes  and  friends  of  Art  then  assembled  in  Franken- 
baosen,  among  others,  that  of  Amtsrath  LUder  of  Catlenburg, 
vbo  up  to  the  present  time  has  remained  one  of  my  most 
ibtiouited  friends.  lAider  then  resided  in  the  neighbourhood 
^  Bremen  and  was  upon  a  journey  of  business  to  Berlin.  On 
^▼i&g  at  the  foot  of  the  Hartz  mountains,  his  postillion  in- 
'"Hned  him  of  the  approaching  Musical  Festival  in  Franken- 
baosen  and  pictured  to  him  in  so  attractive  a  shape  the  Mu- 
»al  treat  that  was  to  be  expected  there ,  that  Liider  imme- 
iMj  made  him  diverge  from  the  road,  and  take  the  direc- 

10* 
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tion  of  Frankenhausen.  Arrived  there,  his  first  care  was  to 
enquire  for  me,  to  ask  permission  to  be  present  at  all  the 
rehearsals.  This  was  not  only  very  readily  granted,  but  I 
also  invited  my  new  acquaintance  whose  enthusiasm  for  Art 
greatly  pleased  me,  to  join  our  meetings  under  the  tent  at 
dinner  and  supper.  Here  in  the  hours  intervening  between 
the  rehearsals  and  the  performances,  amid  artistic  enjoyments 
seasoned  with  lively  sallies  of  wit  and  good  humour,  a  social 
intercourse  sprang  up  so  delightful,  that  all  who  shared  in 
it  will  assuredly  have  looked  back  upon  it  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  A  small  circle  of  similarly  minded  enthusiasts 
for  Art  had  especially  gathered  round  me,  and  we  soon  be- 
came so  mutually  attached,  that  after  the  close  of  the  Festival 
it  became  difficult  to  separate,  and  an  excursion  together  to 
the  Kyffhauser  was  determined  upon.  On  this  mountain-ex- 
cursion which  was  favoured  by  the  most  beautiful  weather,  it 
was  the  Singer  Methfessel  from  Rudolstadt,  who  more  parti- 
cularly kept  the  company  in  the  merriest  mood  by  his  in- 
exhaustible humour.  I  still  remember  with  great  pleasure 
an  improvised  Gapucin- sermon  which  he  preached  from  the 
chancel  of  a  ruined  cloister,  in  which  he  interwove  in  a  half 
serious,  half  comical  manner  the  chief  incidents  of  the  Musi- 
cal-festival. From  the  summit  of  the  Kyffhauser,  he  sang 
also  the  praise  of  the  Emperor  Barbarossa,  and  urged  him  to 
a  speedy  resurrection  for  the  final  enfranchisement  of  Germany.  * 

*  According  to  the  ancient  legend,  the  beli^  in  which  was  once  po- 
pular throughout  Germany;  Frederick  Barbarossa,  seated  at  a  stone  table 
in  the  vaulted  tower  of  the  Imperial  Castle  of  the  Kyffhauser.  awaits  since 
600  years  the  hour  of  Germany's  regeneration,  in  order  to  reappear  once 
more  in  the  vigour  of  life,  prepared  for  new  works  and  achievements  for 
the  glory  and  well  being  of  a  united  Germany.  The  red  beard  of  the 
Emperor  grows  round  the  table  of  stone  in  front  of  him,  and  so  soon  afi 
it  has  wholly  grown  round  it  for  the  third  time,  Frederick  will  awake. 
His  first  act  will  then  produce  a  symbol  of  his  further  mission.  He  will 
hang  his  shield  upon  a  withered  tree,  which  will  then  suddenly  shoot 
out  its  buds  and  leaves  again,  till  it  is  covered  anew  with  verdant  life 
and  beauty!    Such  is  the  legend,  the  origin  of  which  dates  iar  back  into 
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Afrired  again  at  the  foot  of  the  mountaiii,  the  new  fiiends 
vere  reluctantly  obliged  to  part,  and  each  returned  to  his 
borne  hi^y  gratified. 

I  immediately  resumed  the  composition  of  my  Opera,  and 
doished  it  in  the  course  of  the  winter  of  1810 — 1811.  Be- 
4e8  this,  in  my  catalogue  appears  the  following  Works  at 
this  period:  A  Violin-concerto  afterwards  published  by  Pe- 
'-m,  a  Sonata  for  Harp  and  Violin  (Op,  114,  by  Schuberth) 
asd  an  Italian  aria,  alia  Pokuxa,  with  VioUn  ObUgato ,  which 
Tift  nerer  engraved.  I  wrote  the  latter  at  the  request  of 
Primre  Frederick  von  Gotha,  brother  of  the  Duke,  who  gifted 
vith  a  pleasing  tenor  voice,  frequently  sang  in  the  Court- 
'Ancerts,  and  much  wished  to  have  an  Air  with  Violin  ac- 
■^impaaiment  of  my  composition.  It  was  frequently  sung, 
ptrticiilarly  when  visitors  were  at  court. 

The  Prinee  was  an  amiable  well  meaning  man,  who  in- 
terested himself  in  Music  much  more  than  his  brother,  and  who, 
vith  the  Dutchess,  kept  alive  the  interest  for  the  Court -con- 
"ert^.  Unfortunately  he  was  subject  to  an  incurable  complaint, 
''liilep^y,  with  which  he  was  seized  every  fourteen  days,  (in 
•Ater  years,  still  more  frequently)  which  kept  him  down  from 
12  to  15  hours  at  a  time.  He  was  then  deprived  of  the  use 
"f  ill  his  limbs,  and  the  organs  of  speech  and  the  muscles 
'•f  tns  face  were  the  only  parts  that  remained  unaffected. 
bmag  these  dreadful  attacks  he  would  lie  in  bed  as  motion- 
<-v«  as  a  corpse ;  but  was  always  pleased  when  any  one  visited 
Urn,  and  entertained  him  with  conversation.  From  the  con- 
unoal  recurrence  of  these  attacks  he  had  become  so  accustomed 
'0  hiB  condition,  that  he  could  be  quite  cheerful  during  their 
^tion.     His  physicians   considered  that  a  milder   climate 

'^  middle  mgm,  and  most  be  oonsidered  as  a  long  subsisting  expression 
-''  ^  yeaining  of  the  popular  mind  in  Germany  which  under  long  en- 
'-r^jig  eircomstanoes  of  political  oppression  looked  towards  the  future  with 
'  {<^  </  eoA^nchisement  and  relief,  and  which  associated  those  hopes  and 
vprvioDs  with  the  memory  of  an  honoured  name. 

(Note  of  Translator.) 
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would  be  most  likely  to  cure  him,  and  tor  that  reason  sent 
him  to  Italy.  I  met  him  in  Rome  during  my  tour  in  Italy 
in  1816;  and  mention  will  therefore  be  frequently  made  of  him 
at  that  part  of  my  narrative. 

In  the  spring  of  1811,  the  'Precentor  Bischoff  again  paid 
me  a  visit,  and  invited  me  to  conduct  a  second  grand  Musi- 
cal Festival  which  he  intended  giving  in  Frankenhausen.  He 
also  begged  me  to  play  a  Violin-Concerto  on  the  second  day 
of  the  Concert,  and  to  write  a  grand  Symphony  for  the  opening. 
Although  I  had  not  yet  attempted  that  kind  of  Musical  com- 
position, I  acceded  with  pleasure  to  his  request. 

In  this  manner  the  opportunity  presented  itself  for  another 
interesting  task,  and  I  immediately  set  about  it  with  spirit. 
Although  hitherto  it  had  been  usual  with  me  to  lose  after  a 
time   all   taste  for  my  first  essays  in  a  new  style  of   Com- 
po8ition«   this  Symphony   was  an  exception  to  the  rule,    for 
it  has  pleased  me  even  in  after  years.     As  I  had  previously 
practised  it  very  carefully  with  my  Orchestra,  which  was  com- 
posed of  the  elite  of  the  Frankenhaosen  Orchestra,  although 
we  could  have  but   one  rehearsal  of  it,    it  was  nevertheless 
executed  in  an  admirable  manner  at  the  Festival,   and  met, 
particularly  from  those  who  took  part  in  it,  with  an   enthu- 
siastic reception.    I  felt  highly  gratified  at  this,  more  even 
than   at  the  applause  I  gained  as  Solo -player.     In  Leipsic 
also,  where  the  Symphony  was  executed  in  the  Drapers' -House- 
Concert,  it  met  with  great  approbation,  as  is  shewn  in  a  no- 
tice of  the  Musical  Journal,    which  says:     ^''Spohr^s  new  and 
yet  unpublished  Symphony  excited  the  interest  and  admiration 
of  all  real  lovers  of  music.     Both  in  invention  and  elabora- 
tion, we  consider  it  not  only  to  surpass  all  that  we  know  of 
the  Orchestral -Music  of  this  Master,   but  confess  also,    that 
for  many  years  we  have  scarcely  heard  a  new  work  of  this 
kind,  which  possesses  so  much  novelty  and  originality,  without 
singularity  and  affection;  so  much  richness  and  science,  with- 
out artifice  and  bombast.     We  may  therefore  confidently  pre- 
dict, that  when  published,  it  will  become  a  favorite  piece  with 
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ereiy  great  and  skilled  Orchestra,  and  with  all  serious  and 
culttrated  Auditories;  but  it  requires  both." 

BesideB  this  Symphony,  I  had  also  written  for  the  Musi- 
cal Festiral  at  Hermstedt's  earnest  solicitation,  Variations  for 
the  Qarinet,  with  Orchestral  accompaniment,  upon  themes 
from  the  '^Opferfe^'^  which  he  performed  with  his  usual  skill. 
Tbis  Composition,  (published  by  Schlesinger  in  Berlin  as  Op.  80) 
vhich  carries  out  those  themes  with  a  more  artistic  Fantasia- 
like freedom,  than  as  Variations,  were  greatly  admired  by 
MvsidaDs  and  connoisseurs. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  the  Musical  Festival 
ns  followed  by  a  family  fete  in  the  house  of  the  projector.  A 
iev  weeks  before,  a  son  had  been  bom  to  him,  who  was  now 
cfanBtened.  He  had  inrited  the  whole  of  the  assistants  to  be 
eod&thers,  who  now  in  holiday  attire  ranged  themselves  round 
the  iltar  at  the  church.  I  held  the  infSftnt  son  over  the 
iiiptiBBial  font,  and  gave  him  my  name  ^^Louis'\  When  the 
dergjman  put  the  question  to  me  and  the  other  godfathers, 
whi'ther  we  would  take  care  that  the  child  should  receive  a 
Cbristiaii  education,  a  solemn  ^Tes^^  from  full  three  hundred 
»oic€8  edioed  through  the  church.  A  Chorus  executed  by  the 
dingers,  with  Organ  accompaniment,  terminated  the  holy  ce- 
reowny. 

At  this  second  Festival  my  gratification  was  still  more 
''oliaBoed  by  the  presence  of  my  parents  among  the  auditory, 
aad  that  they  took  a  lively  part  m  the  social  gaieties  under 
the  tent  The  projector  was  no  less  satisfied  with  his  specu- 
lation, and  thus  this  Festival  terminated  like  that  of  the  pre- 
nons  year,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

9iortly  after  my  return,  I  received  intelligence  from  Ham- 
iMirgk  that  my  Opera,  which  1  had  sent  in  in  the  spring, 
^  been  at  length  distributed  and  that  its  representation 
'Wild  take  place  in  the  first  days  of  November.  I  therefore 
applied  for  a  month's  leave  of  absence  for  myself  and  wife,  and 
^  oot  with  her,  in  the  middle  of  October,  via  Hanover,  where 
I  intended  giving  a  concert.    As  thi:>  was  the  first  Opera  of 
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mine  that  was  to  be  represented,  I  was  in  a  state  of  great 
anxiety.  The  shock  I  felt  may  therefore  be  readily  imagined, 
upon  receiving  a  letter  in  Hanover  from  the  manager  Schro- 
der,  informing  me  that  the  Opera  would  not  be  produced,  be- 
cause the  Prima  Donna  Madame  Becker  refused  to  take  the 
part  assigned  to  her,  and  that  according  to  the  theatrical  laws 
she  was  perfectly  justified  in  doing  so. 

The  matter  was  in  this  wise:  Previous  to  beginning  my 
work,  I  had  certainly  taken  pains  to  inquire  of  Herr  Schtvenke 
respecting  the  range  of  voice  and  the  capabilities  of  the  Ham- 
burgh singers,  and  in  accordance  therewith,  I  had  constractod 
the  chief  parts  of  the  opera.  But  as  I  was  vnthout  all  ex- 
perience in  these  things,  I  had  neglected  to  ascertain  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  singers,  so  that,  for  Madame  Becker, 
a  small,  delicate  figure,  I  had  written  the  part  of  Donna  Isa- 
bella, who  seeks  for  her  faithless  lover  at  the  Court  of  Prin- 
cess Matilda  disguised  in  man^s  clothes,  and  at  last  challenges 
him  to  mortal  combat  armed  cap-a-pied  as  a  knight.  So  long 
as  Madame  Beckery  knew  no  more  about  the  Opera  than  her 
part,  she  was  highly  satisfied  and  began  to  practice  with  great 
zeal.  But  as  soon  as  she  had  read  the  libretto,  she  declared, 
that  she  could  not  undertake  the  part,  as  she  would  make 
herself  perfectly  ridiculous.  Exceedingly  annoyed  at  my  mis- 
take I  set  off  for  Hamburgh,  to  remedy  it  wherever  possible, 
and  to  induce  the  representation  of  the  opera.  I  found  old 
Schroder  in  very  low  spirits,  and  exceedingly  dissatisfied  with 
his  theatrical  untertaking.  But  he  had  every  reason  to  be  so. 
Several  of  the  performers  had  failed  to  make  their  appearance, 
others  came  too  late,  and  some  had  not  answered  the  expec- 
tations entertained  of  them;  his  new  Plays  and  Comedies  had 
not  been  very  successful,  and  empty  houses  had  been  the  re- 
sult. Of  the  four  Operas  which  he  had  Music  written  for,  two 
were  already  laid  aside,  because  they  had  displeased.  The 
one  composed  by  Winter:  "Die  Pantoffeln"  had  lived  through 
some  few  thinly  attended  representations;  that  of  Closing: 
**Welcher  i$t  der  Reckte?"*  had  been  ¥rithdrawn   from  the  Re- 
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t^oire  immediately  after  the  first  night,  for  in  spite  of  the 
^trennoiis  efforts  of  Clasing^s  numerous  friends  it  was  a  com- 
plete iiailnre. 

With  such  disappointments,  it  was  not   to  be  wondered 

*iiat  the  old  grumbler  should  be  mistrustful  of  my  Opera  also, 

ic4  the  more  so  since  the  most  favorite  singer  of  his  theatre 

1  >old  not  lend  her  aid.    But  when  he  offered  me  payment  of 

riie  gam  agreed  for  it,  and  at  the  same  time  laid  it  aside  with- 

ct  haTing  giren   it  a  trial,   I  was  much  hurt  and  protested 

t^ainst  it  in  the  most  positive  manner.     At  length  after  much 

'Streatj.   I   obtained  Schroder's  consent  that  I  should   make 

I  trial  of  it  with  another  singer,  who  hitherto  had  played  only 

"•  secondary  characters,  and  practise  her  in  the  role  refused 

•y  Madame  Becker.     In  this  singer,  a  Madame  Lichtenheld,  I 

'^  great  willingness  and  natural  capacity,  and  when  I  had 

^UDplified  the  most  difficult  bravura  passages  of  the  part  to 

-r  powers  of  execution,  I  succeeded  well  with  her.     Thus  at 

•■nsth  the  rehearsals  coidd  be  commenced ,   and  when  Schro- 

•T  bad  heard  one,  and  had  become  convinced  that  Madame 

l-i^hitnkeld  would   fill  the  part  satisfactorily,  the  first  repre- 

futation  was  announced  for  the  15.  November.    My  former 

^'Mcal  acquaintances   one  and    all,    including  Romberg  and 

'W/.  offered  their  services  to  me  in  the  two  representations 

-  which  I  was  to  lead  the  orchestra.     Hermstedty  also,    who 

'^  come  to  Hamburgh  to  give   a  Concert  with  my  support, 

-c^  them,  and  undertook  the  First  Clarinet  part,  for  which 

'iHte  were  some  telling  Soli's  and  a  concerted  accompaniment 

T  I  Soprano*air.     With  the  aid  of  these  distinguished  artists 

*ifi  Ordiestra  was  considerably  strengthened,  and  as  the  Sin- 

^^  and  the  Chorus  were  likewise  well  practised,   I  was  al- 

r»^y  greatly  pleased  with  the  precision  with  which  my  music 

■K^"  performed  in  the  rehearsals,  and  therefore  entertained  the 

*'*t  Urely  hopes  that  the  Opera  would  please.    Nevertheless 

-  the  evening  of  the  representation ,  it  was  not  without  fresh 

ttairty  that  I  took  my  place  at  my  desk,  for  it  had  come  to 

^J  cars  thai,  Clasing^s  friends  would  evince  an  inimical  feeling 
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towards  me  in  revenge  for  the  fetilnre  of  his  opera.  Bat  when 
the  music  had  begun,  I  thought  of  that  alone,  and  forgot 
every  thing  else  around  me.  The  applause  with  which  the 
Overture  was  received,  shewed  me,  nevertheless,  that  the  nn- 
fnendly  party  would  not  make  any  demonstration;  and  so  it 
proved.  Almost  every  piece  was  applauded,  and  the  appro- 
bation increased  yet  more  towards  the  end  of  the  opera. 
Upon  the  fall  of  the  curtain  a  long  sustained  storm  of  applause 
was  given  to  the  composer. 

I  ought  now  to  have  been  very  happy,  but  was  by  no 
means  so.  Already  at  the  first  rehearsal  some  things  in  my 
music  had  displeased  me.  At  every  fresh  rehearsal  these  were 
increased  by  something  new,  and  before  the  actual  represen- 
tation, the  half  of  my  Opera  had  become  distasteful  to  me. 
I  now  thought  I  well  knew  how  I  could  have  made  it  better, 
and  was  greatly  annoyed  that  I  had  not  discovered  it  before. 
Yes,  indeed,  had  my  work  appeared  to  me  in  that  light  on 
my  arrival  at  Hamburgh,  I  should  have  made  no  opposition 
to  Schrdder*s  intention  to  lay  it  aside  unperformed.  But  my 
musical  friends  were  of  a  different  opinion;  they  were  exceed- 
ingly pleased  with  this  work,  and  wished  me  every  farther 
success.  Schwenke  wrote  a  full  and  very  laudatory  criticism 
of  the  Opera,  wherein  he  adroitly  combated  the  well  founded 
opinion  of  its  opponents,  that  it  contained  many  reminiscences 
of  the  Operas  of  Moearty  and  while  admitting  that  the  form  of 
the  musical  pieces  as  well  as  the  whole  design  recalled  Mogart, 
he  assigned  that,  as  a  recommendatory  feature  and  proof  of 
its  excellence.  By  this,  made  watchful  of  myself,  I  became  sen- 
sible of  the  necessity  to  break  myself  of  it,  and  think  that  I 
already  fiiUy  effected  it  in  ^Taust"  my  next  Dramatic   work. 

With  my  permission,  Schwenke  had  some  time  before 
made  a  Piano-forte  arrangement  from  the  Opera,  which  was 
now  pubUshed  by  Bohm  in  Hamburgh,  and  soon  found  an 
extensive  circulation. 

Of  the  Concert  which  I  then  gave  in  Hamburgh  with  my 
wife  and  Hermsiedtf  I  recollect  but  little  more  than  that  the 
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Utter  created  a  great  sensation  by  his  highly  caltivated  skiU. 
Rat  I  have  a  clearer  recollection  of  another  Concert  in  Altona, 
It  vhich  we  and  sereral  of  our  Hamburgh  friends  assisted, 
sod  in  which  all  manner  of  little  misfortunes  befell  us,  which 
oi^erwirds  afforded  matter  for  much  merriment. 

This  Concert  was  given  by  a  rich  Musical  -  amateur  of 
MtonsL,  irilo  invited  the  assistants  from  Hamburgh  to  a  luxu- 
noas  dmner.  After  the  company  had  been  at  table  for  two 
boars,  and  addressed  themselves  diligently  to  the  champaign, 
utfT  became  so  merry  and  forgetful ,  that  nobody  gave  a 
tboa^t  to  the  Concert  that  was  to  follow.  The  terror  there- 
lore  was  general,  when  a  Messenger  suddenly  appeared ,  and 
/nnoanoed  that  the  numerous  Audience  which  had  assembled 
n.<  become  impatient  and  demanded  the  opening  of  the 
^Bcert  All  now  hurried  to  the  Concert  saloon;  although  in 
rtlitv  no  one  was  any  longer  in  a  fit  state  to  make  a  pub- 
L>^  appearance.  It  was  especially  remarkable  that,  those  who 
*^  QBoally  the  most  timid  had  now  become  the  most  coura- 
^OQS.  The  Altona  dilettanti-Orchestra,  who  were  to  serve  as 
'lodeos  and  support  to  the  Hamburgh  Artists,  were  already 
^  their  places ,  and  the  Concert  inmiediately  began  with  an 
^^^rtore  by  Romberg  who  conducted  it  himself.  He,  who  was 
^jvi4ly  accused  of  taking  the  tempi  of  his  Compositions  too 
«low.  fanrried  the  Allegro  of  his  Overture  this  time  so  much, 
'^  tbe  poor  Dilettanti  could  not  keep  up  with  him.  Little 
^^^ore  was  wanting  for  the  whole  thing  to  break  down 
^  the  very  oyerture.  My  wife  and  I  were  then  to  follow 
^h  a  Sonata  for  harp  and  violin,  which  as  usual  we  were 
>W  to  play  without  notes.  Just  as  we  had  seated  ourselves, 
^  I  was  about  to  begin,  my  wife,  who  at  all  other  times 
*^^  self-possession  itself,  whispered  anxiously  to  me:  'Tor 
HiTea'a  sake.  Lams,  I  cannot  remember  which  Sonata  we 
*^  to  play,  nor  how  it  begins!"  I  hummed  softly  in  her 
'v  the  commencement  of  it,  and  restored  to  her  the  necessary 
^•'■wtts  and  self-possession.  Our  Play  now  proceeded  with- 
'^t  aishap  to  the  end,  and  was  received  with  great  applause. 
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It  was  now  Madame  Becker* 8  turn  to  sing  an  Air,  and  Som- 
berg  had  just  led  her  forward  to  the  raised  platform  of  the 
Orchestra,  when  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  public,  she 
all  at  once  ran  off,  and  disappeared  in  the  room  adjoining. 
Borette,  allarmed  lest  she  should  have  been  taken  suddenly 
ill,  hastened  after  her.  But,  both  shortly  reappeared,  and  I 
now  ascertained  from  my  wife,  that  Madame  Becker  had  found 
her  breath  too  short  from  the  effects  of  the  dinner,  and  was 
therefore  obhged  to  have  her  clothes  loosened  before  she 
could  sing. 

Hermstectty  now  followed  with  a  difficult  composition  of 
mine.  He,  who  always  when  appearing  in  public,  went  to 
work  with  the  most  nervous  precision  in  every  thing,  mn- 
boldened  now  to  rashness  by  the  fumes  of  the  champaign,  had 
screwed  on  a  new  and  untried  plate  to  the  mouthpiece  of  his 
Clarinet,  and  even  spoke  vauntingly  of  it  to  me  as  I  mounted 
the  platform  of  the  orchestra.  I  immediately  anticipated  no 
good  from  it.  The  Solo  of  my  composition  began  with  a 
long  sustained  note,  which  Hermstedt  pitched  almost  inaudibly, 
and  by  degrees  encreased  to  an  enormous  power,  with  whidi 
he  always  produced  a  great  sensation.  This  time  he  b^an 
also  in  the  same  way,  and  the  public  listened  to  the  increasing 
volume  of  tone  with  wrapt  expectancy.  But  just  as  he  was 
about  to  encrease  it  to  the  highest  power,  the  plate  twisted, 
and  gave  out  a  mis-tone,  resembling  the  shrill  cry  of  a  goose. 
The  public  laughed,  and  the  now  suddenly  sobered  Virtuoso 
turned  deadly  pale  with  horror.  He  nevertheless  soon  reco- 
vered himself,  and  executed  the  remainder  with  his  usual 
brilliancy,  so  that  there  was  no  want  of  enthusiastic  applause 
at  the  end. 

But  with  poor  Schtoenke  it  fared  worse  than  all.  The 
waist-buckle  of  his  pantaloons  had  given  way  during  the  din- 
ner, without  his  being  aware  of  it.  When  therefore  he  had 
mounted  into  the  orchestra  to  take  the  Viol -part  in  a  Pot- 
Pourri  with  Quartett- accompaniment  which  I  played  at  the 
close  of  the  Concert,  shortly  after  he  had  begun  to  play,  he 
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&lt  his  pantaloons  begin  to  slip  with  every  moyement  he 
aide  in  bow-ing.  Much  too  conscientious  a  Musician,  to  omit 
1  note  of  his  part,  he  patiently  waited  for  the  pauses,  to  pull 
up  toB  nethergarment  again.  His  predicament  did  not  long 
escape  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  occasioned  considerable 
merrimeDt  But  towards  the  close  of  the  Pot-Pourri,  when  a 
11  moTement  shook  him  so  roughly,  that  the  downward  ten- 
\a£j  of  his  pantaloons  made  serious  progress,  and  threatened 
to  exceed  the  limits  of  propriety ,  the  public  could  no  longer 
rebtrain  itself,  and  broke  out  into  a  general  titter.  By  this 
sntowvd  interruption  of  the  execution  of  my  Solo,  I  was  thus 
in^ed  ako,  into  the  general  calamity  of  the  day. 

On  my  return  to  Gotha,  I  found  a  letter  from  Bischoff, 
ib  vhich  he  informed  me  that  he  had  been  commanded  by 
lb**  UoTemor  of  Erfiirt  to  make  arrangements  for  a  grand 
Vaacal  Festival  there,  in  the  ensuing  sununer,  in  celebration 
"1  the  birthday  of  Napoleon,  August  15.  He  had  already 
ier«ed  with  him  as  to  the  terms,  and  now  asked  me  to  unter- 
'^  its  direction ,  and  to  write  a  new  Oratorio  for  the  first 
"^y.  I  had  long  desired  to  try  for  once,  something  in  the 
Ontorio-style,  also,  and  readily  consented  to  the  proposal.  A 
TuQBg  poet  in  Erfurt  had  already  offered  me  the  text  of  an 
<>rUurio,  in  which  I  had  found  several  grand  passages  for 
foiapodtion.    It  was  called:  '^The  last  Judgement." 

I  MDt  for  the  Ubretto,  and  set  to  work  at  once.  But  I 
MOD  felt  that  fur  the  Oratorio  -  style  I  was  yet  too  deficient 
Q  Coimter-point  and  in  Fugeing ;  I  therefore  suspended  my 
*urk,  in  order  to  make  the  preliminary  studies  requisite  for 
ihe  subject.  From  one  of  my  pupils  I  borrowed  Marpurg's 
Art  of  Fuge  writing"  and  was  soon  deeply  and  continuously 
^ikgaged  in  the  study  of  that  work.  After  I  had  written  half 
4  duzen  Fugues  according  to  its  instructions,  the  last  of  which 
^Qed  to  me  very  successful;  I  resumed  the  composition  of 
^J  Oratorio,  and  completed  it  without  allowing  any  thing 
"W  to  intervene.  According  to  a  memorandum  I  made,  it 
vu  began  in  January  1812,  and  finished  in  June.     There 
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wuld  not  therefore  have  been  sufficient  time  to  write  it  out 
^u9k1  practise  it  before  the  performance,  had  I  not  sent  the 
i>iro  first  parts  of  the  work  to  Bischoff^  immediately  after  their 
completion.    By  that  means,  not  only  could  the  Choroses  be 
carefully  practised  in  it,  but  I  had  also  sufficient  time  to  study 
the  Orchestral-parts  with  my  own  orchestra,  which  was  again 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  great  Erfurt  orchestra.     In  this 
manner,  although  the  work  is  a  very  difficult  one,  I  was  en- 
abled after  one  general  rehearsal  only,   to  effect  a  tolerably 
successful  performance  of  it.     One  of  the  Solo-singers ,  alone, 
who  sang  the  part  of  Satan,    did   not  give  me  satisfaction. 
This  part  which  was  written  with  a  powerful  instrumentation, 
I  gave  by  the  advice  of  Bischoff  to  a  village  schoolmaster  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gotha,  who  was  celebrated  throughout 
the  whole  district  for  his  colossal  bass -voice.      In  power  of 
voice  he  had  indeed  quite  sufficient  to  outroar  a   whole  Or- 
chestra, but  in  science,  and  in  Music,  he  could  by  no  means 
execute  the  part  in  a  satisfactory  manner.    I  taught  and  prac- 
tised him  in  the  part  myself,   and  took  great  pains   to  assist 
him  a  little,  but  without  much  success.    For  when  the  day  of 
public  trial  c^me,   he  had  totally  forgotten  every  instruction. 
and  admonition,   and  gave  such  loose  to  his  barbarian  voice, 
that  he  first  of  all  frightened  the  auditory,  and  then  set  them 
in  a  roar  of  laughter. 

From  overstraining  his  voice,  he  moreover  almost  always 
intonated  too  high,  and  by  that  spoiled  several  of  the  most 
effective  parts  of  the  oratorio.  I  suffered  intensely  from  this, 
and  my  pleasure  in  my  composition  was  greatly  embittered. 
Nevertheless  it  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  was  most  favour- 
ably spoken  of  in  a  detailed  notice  of  the  Musical  Festival 
in  one  of  the  Thuringian  newspapers.  Another  criticism  which 
appeared  in  a  South-German  (if  I  am  not  mistaken  a  Franc- 
fort  Journal)  found  on  the  other  hand  much  to  cavil  with  in 
the  work,  and  was  altogether  written  in  a  bitter  and  male- 
volent tone.  For  many  years  I  suspected  this  malicious  cri- 
ticism was  written  by  Counsellor  Andri  of  Offenbach,  as  he 
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vas  present  at  the  Festiyal  with  two  of  his  pupils,  Arnold  and 
Aloffs  Schmidt .  What  induced  me  to  suspect  him  of  it,  al* 
though  Andre  had  expressed  himself  to  me  personally  in  praise 
of  the  work,  I  now  no  longer  remember;  and  in  later  years 
Then  I  questioned  him  on  the  subject,  he  assured  me  that  he 
m  not  the  author.  I,  myself,  not  only  considered  the  work 
tlie  best  I  had  written  up  to  that  time,  but  I  thought  I 
i^  nerer  heard  any  thing  finer.  Even  to  this  day  I  like  so 
mnch  some  of  the  choruses  and  Fuges,  as  well  as  the  part  of 
>4tftn,  that  I  could  almost  pronounce  them  to  be  the  most 
onnd  of  all  I  oyer  wrote.  Not  so,  howeyer,  with  the  other 
'.hemes  particularly  with  the  Soli -parts  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 
These  are  wholly  written  in  the  Cantata  style  of  that  day 
sal  oyerladen  with  brayoura  and  ornamental  passages.  Shortly 
iiierwards,  also ,  I  felt  the  impropriety  of  this  style ,  and  in 
iiter  years  frequently  resolyed  to  re-write  those  Soli  parts. 
Lot  when  about  to  begin,  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  I  could 
DO  kmger  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  subject,  and  so  it  re- 
■uined  undone.  To  pubUsh  the  work  as  it  was  I  could  not 
Bske  np  my  mind.  Thus  in  hiter  years  it  has  hiin  by  with 
ant  any  use  being  made  of  it. 

As  the  aboye  mentioned  Festiyal  in  honour  of  Napoleon's 
both-day  was  the  last  that  took  place  in  Erfurt  and  in  Ger- 
many just  before  the  Russian  Campaign,  it  was  considered  to 
Lsye  been  ominous,  that  the  principal  Musical  piece  then  per- 
i'^med  should  haye  been  *'the  last  Judgement". 


In  the  Autumn  of  1812  I  again  applied  for  a  leaye  of 
.^Mence  for  myself  and  wife,  which  after  some  reluctance  on 
she  part  of  the  Dutchess  was  granted.  We  this  time  directed 
Mir  journey  to  Vienna  as  the  least  disturbed  by  the  war,  and 
tie  passage  of  troops.  Our  first  stay  was  at  Leipsic,  where 
«<=-  assisted  at  a  Concert  giyen  by  Hermsledt,  and  where  I 
^iterwmrds  performed  my  new  oratorio.  Of  this  the  Musical 
Juomal  speaks  in  the  following  manner: 
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"Herr  Uermstedi^s  Concert  as  regards  the  Compositions 
executed,  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  that  could  be  heard. 
With  the  exception  of  Mozari's  Orerture,  and  the  Scena  by 
Righiniy  all  the  pieces  were  of  the  composition  of  Concert- 
Master  Spohr,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Clarinet  -  Con- 
certo, all  newly  written.  This  Concerto,  the  first  in  C-Minor. 
and,  as  a  Composition,  the  most  brilliant  of  all  Ck»ncerti  for 
that  instrument,  was  again  listened  to  with  great  satisfaction. 
A  grand  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Harp,  played  by  Herr  and 
Madame  Spohr,  the  leading  theme  of  which  must  be  pro- 
nounced masterly  in  conception  and  elaboration,  and  the  se- 
cond, consisting  of  a  delightful  Pot-Pourri  of  happily  combined 
and  most  pleasingly  handled  melodies  from  the  ''^ ZauberfWte\ 
—  this  as  well  as  each  of  the  other  pieces  were  receiyed  with 
the  warmest  approbation.  We  heard  besides  another  Violin- 
Concerto*  played  by  Herr  Spohr  and  a  Pot-Pourri  for  the 
Clarinet  with  Orchestral  accompaniment.  In  the  former,  the 
first  Allegro,  as  regards  composition  and  execution  pleased  u^; 
least.  Here  and  there,  it  seemed  to  us  both  tricky  and  over- 
laden with  ornament,  and  considerii^  its  contents,  much  too 
long;  neither  was  the  execution  of  the  Virtuoso  every  where 
sufficiently  distinct  and  clear.  But  the  Adagio  y  as  regards 
composition  and  execution  is  one  of  the  finest  we  ever  heard 
on  this  instrument,  we  may  even  say  the  very  finest  that  was 
ever  produced  by  any  Virtuoso." 

Of  the  Oratorio,  also,  it  speaks  upon  the  whole,  favour- 
ably. It  contains  not  only  ''many  details  that  are  original 
and  attractive,  some  even  that  are  really  charming,  but  which, 
also,  too  closely  crowd  upon  and  obliterate  each  other."  Every 
hearer  whether  he  agrees  or  not  with  Spohr  in  his  idea  of 
an  Oratorio,  that  is,  whether  he  may  be  disposed  or  not  to 
tolerate  its  combination  of  almost  every  kind  of  treatment  and 
style,  or  rather,  to  see  them  replace  each  other  in  turn  — 
yet  every  hearer  must  be  impressed  with  a  lively  interest  in 

*  This  mast  have  been  the  6.  (Op.  28). 
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diis  work,  and  experience  a  real  pleasure  not  unmingled  with 
astonishinent  at  several  of  its  principal  parts." 

According  to  a  notice  in  the  Musical  Journal  of  the  8.  No- 
Tember,  I  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  stay  at  Dresden, 
apoD  this  journey.  But  in  Prague  I  gave  a  Concert  on  the 
I  J.  November,  and  eight  days  after,  my  Oratorio  at  the  Theatre. 
A  very  favourable  notice  of  the  former  appears  in  the  Musi- 
cal Journal,  which  adverts  especially  to  the' ^ ^enchanting  unity" 
J  execution,  from  which  the  most  perfect  harmonic  marriage 
m  the  two  admirable  artistes  was  to  be  recognised. 

Of  the  performance  of  the  Oratorio  I  alone  remember 
U)At  Fraulein  Muller  afterwards  Madame  Griinbaumy  sang  ex- 
qoisitely  in  it,  and  that  the  work  was  right  well  received  by 
Utt  public. 

I  now  hastened  towards  the  chief  object  of  my  journey. 
Vienna  was  at  that  time  indisputably  the  Capital  of  the  Mu- 
!*scal  world.  The  two  greatest  Composers  and  Reformers  of 
Musical  taste,  Haydn  and  Moeart  had  lived  there,  and  there 
produced  their  Master-pieces.  The  generation  still  lived,  which 
Ittd  seen  them  arise,  and  formed  their  taste  in  Art  from 
ibem.  The  worthy  successor  of  those  Art-heroes,  Beethoven, 
fttill  resided  there,  and  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame, 
and  in  the  full  strength  of  his  creative  power.  In  Vienna 
therefore  the  highest  standard  for  Art  creations  was  set  up, 
and  to  please  there  —  was  to  prove  one's  self  a  Master. 

I  felt  my  heart  beat  as  we  drove  over  the  Danube-bridge, 
And  thought  of  my  approaching  debut.  My  anxiety  was  yet 
more  increased  by  the  reflexion  that  I  should  have  to  com- 
pete with  the  greatest  Violinist  of  the  day;  for  in  Prague  I 
had  learnt  that  Rode  had  just  returned  from  Russia,  and  was 
«zpected  in  Vienna.  I  still  vividly  recalled  to  mind  the  over- 
powering impression  which  Mode's  play  had  made  upon  me 
ten  years  before  in  Brunswick,  and  how  I  had  striven  for 
T«rs  to  acquire  his  method  and  execution.  I  was  now  there- 
fore anxious  in  the  highest  degree  to  hear  him  again,  in  order 
thereby    to  measure   my    own  progress.      My    first   question 
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therefore  on  alighting  ft-om  the  carriage  was  whether  Sode 
had  arrived,  and  had  announced  a  concert.  This  was  answered 
in  the  negative,  but  with  the  aBSurance  that  he  had  long 
been  expected.    . 

It  was  now  therefore  a  matter  of  importance  to  me  to 
be  heard  before  Rode,  and  I  hastened  as  much  as  possible 
the  announcement  of  m;  concert.  I  succeeded  also  in  ap- 
pearing first;  but  Rode  had  arrived  meanwhile,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  concert.  To  my  great  surprise  I  felt  less  intimi- 
dated than  inspired  hy  that  -circumstance,  and  played  as  veil 
as  I  could  have  desired.  The  Musical  Journal  spoke  of  my 
appearance  before  "a  crowded  house"  in  the  following  manner: 

''On  the  17.  December  we  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  and 
admire  Herr   Louis  Spokr    and   his   wife  at  a   concert.      We 
subscribe  gladly   to  the  favourable   opinions  expressed  of  this 
worthy  Artiste -pair  and   can   only  add   that  here  also  every   ; 
one  was  charmed  by  their  masterly  play.    Herr  Spohr  played 
a  Violin- Concerto  with  a  Spanish  Rondo  and  at  the  end  a 
Pot-Pourri,  both  of  his  composition;  with  his  wife,  he  executed   -, 
one  of  his  published  Sonatas  for  harp  and  violin.     The  com- 
position both  of  the  Concerto  and  this  Sonata  are  excellent,    ' 
and  contrasted   not  a  little  with   the  watery,  patchwork  pro- 
ductions with  which  so  many  practising  Musicians  without  ta-    j 
lent  or  genius  for  composition,   make   their  appearance  here." 

By  the  advice  of  some  kind  friends  I  relinquished  my  in- 
tention of  giving  my  Oratorio  at  my  own  expense,  as  I  had 
projected  doing  in  a  second  Concert;  since  the  great  expen- 
diture which  a  large  Orchestra  and  a  numerous  Chorus  would 
have  superadded  to  that  of  an  usual  Concert,  forbade  the  hope 
to  realise  any  profit  from  the  undertaking.  Yet  as  I  was  very 
desirous  to  have  this  work  heard  in  Vienna,  for  I  still  con- 
NiL^lerad  it  one  of  the  grandest  of  its  kind,  I  offered  to  perform  I 
it  lor  the  benefit  of  "the  Widow's  and  Orphan's  Society"  on 
the  condition  only,  that  for  its  production,  the  society  would 
prnvide  a  well  appointed  orchestra  supported  by  the  most  dis- 
tiiiguisbed  Singers  and  Instrumentalists  in  Vienna.     This  con- 
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lidoa  was  accepted,  and  fiiUy  carried  out  by  the  society, 
which  proTided  a  personel  of  three  hundred  assistants  from 
UL^Dg  the  best  artistes  in  the  city.  The  work  was  carefully 
•tudied  in  two  grand  rehearsals,  and  on  its  production,  was 
perfurmed  better  than  I  had  yet  heard  it.  I  became  anew 
-nraptored  with  my  creation,  and  with  me  several  of  the  as- 
sistant Musicians,  among  whom  more  especially  Herr  Clement 
thf  Director  of  the  Orchestra  of  the  "Theatre  an  der  Wien". 

He,  had  so  thoroughly  imbibed  the  spirit  and  substance 
:f  the  work,  that  the  day  after  its  performance  he  was  en- 
abled to  play  to  me  on  the  Piano  several  entire  parts,  note 
i:r  note,  with  all  the  harmonies  and  orchestral  figures,  with- 
:ut  ever  having  seen  the  score.  But  Clement  possessed  a  mu- 
aoal  memory  such  perhaps  as  no  other  artisle  ever  possessed. 
It  Was  at  that  time  related  of  him  in  Vienna ,  that  after  he 
i^i  heard  several  times  "the  Creation"  of  Haydn,  he  had 
^irned  it  so  thoroughly,  that  with  the  help  of  the  text  book 
u-  was  able  to  write  a  full  Pianoforte  arrangement  of  it.  He 
shewed  this  to  old  Haydn,  who  was  not.  a  little  alarmed  at 
n,  thinking  at  first  that  his  score  had  either  been  stolen  or 
^areptitiously  copied.  Upon  a  nearer  inspection  he  found  the 
Pianoforte  arrangement  so  correct,  that  after  Clement  had 
'^■vked  through  the  original  score,  he  adopted  it  for  publi- 
•stiyn. 

Before  my  Oratorio  was  performed,  I  had  a  quarrel  with 
*'^^  Censorship,  which  nearly  subverted  the  whole  untertaking. 
They  would  not  sufi^er  the  names  of  Mary  and  Jesus  to  be 
*sed  in  the  list  of  the  Dramatis -Personae  of  the  Text -Book, 
'-.or  above  the  words  which  they  had  to  sing.  But  after  long 
-^goiiation,  upon  the  omission  of  these,  the  text  was  allowed 

"-•be  printed.    I  could  readily  accede  to  this  omission,  since 

• 

*:om  the  context  it  was  easy  to  understand  who  the  persons 

'ere. 

Greatly  as  the  work  pleased  the  Musicians,  and  increased 
their  opinion  of  my  talent  for  composition,  yet  its  reception 
)y  tbe  Public  was  not  nearly  so  brilliant  as  that  which  my 
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plaj  and  mj  Concerted  compodtioiis  had  met  with.  It  is  true 
there  was  no  want  this  time  also  of  marked  applause,  but  it 
was  not  so  general  as  to  attract  a  numerous  audience  to  the 
second  performance  which  took  place  three  days  afterwards. 
This  second  representation  in  Vienna  was  the  last  the  work 
erer  had;  for  in  later  years  I  saw  too  well  its  weak  points 
and  deficiencies  erer  to  persuade  myself  to  give  it  again  in 
public.  Of  the  lirst  representation  in  Vienna  on  the  21.  Ja- 
nuary the  Musical  Journal  ^poke  tolerably  well. 

S.(^<^ri  the  Le^er  of  the  Imperial  Orchestra  had  under- 
taken the  direction  of  the  whole;  Herr  Utnlauf  presided  at 
Ike  IHaiiv^^  and  I  led  the  Tiolins.  The  principal  parts  were 
$ttu^  by  Demoiselle  Ki^ier^  Madame  Auenheinif  Demoiselle 
/  ;.«mm\  Messrs.  AMders,  IHii  and  Pfeiffer.  "It  is  difficult'^ 
sa^  the  notice  '^here  in  Vienna  to  bring  out  an  Oratorio,  so 
as  either  to  awaken  attention  to  it,  or  to  procure  for  the 
work  a  permanent  name  —  here  where  such  grand,  success- 
ful masterpieces  of  the  kind  first  made  their  appearance,  which 
are  familiar  to  every  body  and  which  hare  procured  for  their 
creators  a  lasting  fame  in  the  maskal  world.  Herr  Eibkr 
already  attempted  to  set  the  "Four  last  Things''  ...  to  mu- 
sic. But  his  work  was  only  twice  pnblickly  performed,  because 
he  failed  in  a  thoroughly  even  and  original  style,  and  his  com- 
position would  not  bear  comparison  with  the  works  of  his 
great  predecessors  of  this  kind.  The  same  may  be  said  also 
of  Herr  Spohr's  'Xast  Judgement"  although  the  composer  of 
that  work  is  infinitely  superior  in  severe  passages  to  the  wri- 
ter of  te  ''Four  last  things."  All  the  chorusses  and  fugues  in 
the  severe  style,  with  which  one  can  find  fault  in  some  se- 
condary parts  only,  have  a  real  artistic  merit;  are  worked  out 
with  great  industry,  and  were  received  also  with  loud  and  ge- 
neral enthusiasm.  The  Airs,  Duetts  and  single  Song  passages, 
depart  however  too  much  from  the  real  Oratorio  style,  are 
too  frequently  repeated  in  the  text,  and  approach  more  or 
less  to  the  Italian  Operatic  style.  Some  too  striking  remi- 
niscences of  the  'Creation"  and  particularly  of  the  ''Zauber- 
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iote'*  lessen  the  merit  of  the  work  in  respect  of  originality. 
Tbe  Chorus  of  Devils  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  would  be 
more  admissably  in  its  place  if  introdued  in  a  ballet.  Herr 
Anffust  Arnold  the  author  of  the  text,  has  also,  certainly  not 
produced  a  work  such  as  might  satisfy  the  composer  for  mu- 
'ic&l  treatment  ....  The  Theatre  was  scarcely  half  full. 
^►n  the  24.,  this  Oratorio  was  repeated  before  scarcely  two 
h^indred  auditors.  But  a  work  of  this  kind  should  not  have 
been  brought  out  in  such  a  pleasure  loving  City  in  Gamiyal 
timer  — 

A  fortnight  after    my  first  appearance,    Mode's  Concert 
came  in  turn.     Relying  on  his  European   reputation  he  had 
chosen  the  most  spacious  Concert -room  in  Vienna,  the  great 
"Sedouten-Saal"  and  he  found  it  completely   filled.    With  al- 
most feverish   excitement   I   awaited    the    commencement   of 
Bfide's  play,  which  ten  years  before  had  served  as  my  highest 
model.    But,  already,  after  the  first  Solo,  it  seemed  to  me 
*M  Rode  had  lost  ground  in  that  time.    I  now  found  his 
plAj  cold,  and  full  of  mannerism,    I  missed  his  former  bold- 
WR  in  conquering  great  difficulties,  and  felt  particularly  dis- 
satisfied with  his  execution  of  the  Cantabile.     The  composi- 
tion tt  well  of  the  new  Concerto,  appeared  to  me  far  behind 
that  of  the  seventh  in  A*Minor.    In  his  execution  of  the  Varia- 
t>}ns  in  E-Major,  which  I  had  heard  him  play  ten  years  before, 
coDTinced  me  fully,  that  he  had  greatly  lost  in  technical  pre- 
cision, for  he  had  not  only  simplified  for  himself  many  of 
Ae  most  difficult  passages,    but  he  produced  also  those  mo- 
'^ed  passages    with  timidity  and    a  degree  of   uncertainty. 
N^her  did  the  public  seem  satisfied;    at  least  he  failed  to 
^"^  them  to  any  enthusiasm.     The  Reviewer  in  the  Musical 
loomal  says,    also,  that  Rode  had  ^^not  quite^'  satisfied  the 
«^tation  of  the  public.   "His  bow-stroke"  continues  the  Re- 
'it^r,  'is  long,  grand  and  forcible,  his  tone  full  and  strong 
-  indeed,  almost  too  strong,  cutting;  he  has  a  correct,  pure 
mtonatioD  and  is  always  sure  in  his  rebounds   up  to  the  very 
^best  notes ;  his  double  notes  although  occurring  but  seldom, 
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are  good,  and  in  Allegro  he  conquers  great  difficulties  with 
ease:  on  the  other  hand  he  is  wanting  in  that  which  electri- 
fies  and  carries  away  all  hearts  —  fu*e,  and  that  winning 
grace  which  is  not  otherwise  to  be  defined,  that  witchery  of 
charm  that  ravishes  the  ear  and  inspires  the  soul.  In  Adagio, 
the  sharpness  of  his  tones  was  still  more  perceptible  than  in 
Allegro;  the  result  therefore  was  cold.  Neither  did  the  com- 
position awaken  much  interest ;  it  was  thought  far  fetched  and 
mannered.  It  is  probable  the  vast  size  of  the  great  ''Redon- 
ten-Saal"  may  have  induced  Herr  Bode  to  bring  out  his  tones 
so  sharply,  and  thus  they  lost  much  of  their  sweetness." 

Eight  days  after  Bode's  Concert  I  gave  my  second,  in 
the  small  ^^Redouten  Saal/'  The  Musical  Journal  speaks  of 
it  as  follows:  "Spokr  shewed  himself  to  be  a  great  Master  of 
violin-play.  He  produced  a  new  composition  in  A-Major  (pub- 
lished as  the  tenth),  which  was  solemnly  and  slowly  preceded 
by  an  introduction  in  A-Minor.  The  Adagio  was  in  D -Major. 
A  most  charming  Bofido  concluded  it.  In  the  pleasing^  and 
the  tender,  Sjwhr  is  indisputably  the  nightingale,  of  all  liv- 
ing, at  least,  to  us  known,  Violinplayers.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  execute  an  Adagio  with  more  tenderness  and  yet  so 
clearly,  combined  with  the  purest  good  taste;  added  to  this^ 
he  overcomes  the  most  difficult  passages  in  quick -time  mea- 
sure, and  eflfects  the  greatest  possible  stretches  with  wonder- 
ful ease,  to  which  certainly  the  large  size  of  his  hand  may 
be  of  some  advantage  to  him.  This  evening  he  again  received 
a  general  and  unanimous  applause,  and  was  repeatedly  called 
forward,  an  honour  —  which  so  far  as  we  remember.  —  was 
conferred  only  upon  Herr  Polledro,  With  his  wife,  Herr  Spofir 
played  an  Allegro  which  she  performed  upon  the  harp,  with 
great  execution,  taste  and  expression.  We  think,  of  all  flie 
Virtuosi  whom  we  have  heard  upon  that  instrument  none  pos- 
sesses so  much  school,^  and  such  intensity  of  feeling  in  expres- 
sion, as  Madame  Spohr;  though  Demoiselle  Longhi  may  have 
more  power,  and  Demoiselle  Simonin-Pollet  more  equality  in 
their  play." 
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Speaking  of  Bode's  second  Concert,  the  Musical  Review 
mj%:  that  ^'with  a  very  crowded,  saloon  he  met  with  much 
more  applause  than  before ;  but  in  the  Cantabile  this  time,  also, 
be  did  not  sufficiently  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  public.** 

On  the  28.  January  I  played  with  Seidler  of  Berlin  in 
his  Concert,  and  as  a  notice  of  it  says  ^^bore  away  the  palm 
although  Herr  Seidler's  play  was  worthy  of  praise." 

I  could  thus  be  very  satisfied  with  the  reception  I  had 
met  with  in  Vienna  as  an  Artiste;  for  the  public  newspapers 
also  awarded  the  palm  to  me.  At  private  Parties  where  as 
the  rule.  I  not  only  met  the  above  named  Violinist,  but  also 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  native  Violinists  Herr  May- 
«der,  and  had  to  compete  with  all  these,  my  performances 
met  also  with  special  acknowledgment  and  attention.  On 
these  occasions  there  was  at  first  always  a  dispute  who  should 
begin,  for  each  desired  to  be  the  last,  in  order  to  eclipse  his 
predecessor.  But,  I,  who  always  prefered  playing  a  well  com- 
bined Quartett  to  a  Solo  piece,  never  refused  to  make  the 
beginning,  and  invariable  succeeded  in  gaining  the  attention 
and  sympathy  of  the  company  by  my  own  peculiar  style  of 
reading  and  executing  the  classical  quartetts.  Then  when 
the  others  had  each  paraded  his  hobby-horse,  and  I  observed 
Ukat  the  company  had  more  liking  for  that  sort  of  thing  thcui 
for  classical  music,  I  brought  out  one  of  my  difficult  and 
brilliant  Pot-Pourri's,  and  invariably  succeeded  in  eclipsing  the 
success  of  my  predecessors. 

In  the  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  Rode  I  became 
more  and  more  convinced  that  he  was  no  longer  the  perfect 
Violinist  of  earher  days.  By  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
«UDe  compositions,  a  mannerism  bad  crept  by  degrees  into  his 
execution,  that  now  bordered  on  caricature.  I  had  the  rude- 
&»^.  to  remark  this  to  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  no  longer 
-^membered  the  way  in  which  he  played  his  compositions  ten 
TPsrs  ago.  Yes!  I  carried  my  impertinence  so  far,  as  to  lay 
the  Tariations  in  6-Major  before  him,  and  said,  that  I  would 
play  them  exactly  as  I  had  heard  him  play  them  so  frequently 
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ten  years  before.  After  I  had  finished  playing,  the  company 
broke  out  into  a  rapturous  applause,  and  Bode,  for  decency's 
sake  was  obliged  to  add  a  '^bravo'';  but  one  could  plainly 
see  that  he  felt  offended  by  my  indelicacy.  And  with  good 
reason.  I  was  soon  ashamed  of  it,  and  advert  to  the  circum- 
stance now,  only,  to  show  how  high  an  opinion  I  then  had  o^ 
myself  as  a  Violinist. 

Satisfied  in  the  highest  degree  with  Vienna,  I  now  thought 
of  proceeding  farther,  when  quite  unexpectedly  I  received  from 
Count  Palfy  the  then  Proprietor  of  the  Theatre  "an  der  Wicn" 
the  offer  of  an  engagement  there  for  three  years,  as  Leader 
and  Director  of  the  Orchestra.  As  I  could  not  make  up  my 
mind  to  give  up  my  and  my  wife's  permanent  life  engagements.  1 
at  first  decidedly  declined  it.  But  when  Herr  Treitschke,  who 
was  the  agent  in  the  matter,  offered  me  more  than  three 
times  the  salary  which  I  and  my  wife  together  had  received 
in  Gotha;  when  he  informed  me  that  the  Theatre  ''an  der 
Wien"  would  soon  become  the  first  in  Germany,  that  the 
Count  had  suceeded  in  engaging  for  it  the  best  singers  of  the 
day,  and  that  he  now  contemplated  to  entrust  to  me  the  for- 
mation of  the  Orchestra  from  among  the  first  artists  of  Vienna, 
and  further  represented  to  me  that  in  such  an  excellent  The- 
atre I  should  have  the  first  opportunity  to  cultivate  my  abili- 
ties and  distinghuish  myself  as  a  Dramatic  Composer :  I  could 
no  longer  withstand  the  temptation;  requested  a  short  delay 
in  order  to  consult  with  my  wife,  and  promised  to  give  a  de- 
finite answer  in  a  few  days. 

Of  the  large  salary  that  was  offered  to  me ,  and  which 
much  exceeded  those  of  the  two  Leaders  of  the  Imperial  Or- 
chestra Salieri  and  Weigly  I  might  hope  to  economise  a  third 
or  perhaps  the  half.  I  might  furthermore,  from  the  repu- 
tation I  had  acquired  in  Vienna  as  an  Artiste,  safely  reckon 
upon  earning  something  considerable  by  Concerts,  Compositions 
and  Tuition.  Besides,  I  was  secured  as  regarded  the  fiiture. 
even  in  case  the  proffered  appointment  should  terminate  at 
the  expiration  of  the  three  years,    and  could  then  carry  out 
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A  &Torite  plan  concejyed  from  my  earliest  youth,  of  a  journey 
to  Italy,  in  company  with  my  wife  and  children. 

More  than  all  these,  however,  I  was  disposed  by  my  re- 
ftwakened  desire  to  write  for  the  stage,  to  accept  the  Count'» 
proposal.  So,  after  Jhrette  had  given  her  consent,  although  with 
sorrow  at  the  now  necessary  separation  from  her  mother  and 
fuiiily,  Ihe  written  Contract  was  drawn  up  and  signed  under 
the  direction  of  a  Notary,  a  friend  of  ours.  I  bound  myself 
^herein  as  Director  of  the  Orchestra  to  play  in  all  grand 
tjperas.  to  undertake  the  Violin  Soli's  in  Operas  and  Ballets, 
%nd  as  Conductor,  to  lead  from  the  score  when  the  other 
leader  should  be  prevented  doing  so.  From  small  Operas, 
Ballets,  and  the  music  in  Plays,  I  was  exempted.  I  now, 
<*oQ]ointly  with  Count  Palffy  and  my  new  colleague,  conductor 
rem  Sei/ried  proceeded  to  remodel  the  constitution  of  the  or- 
chestra. The  Count  wat  not  niggardly  in  regard  to  the  sa- 
laries; so  I  soon  succeeded  in  procuring  the  services  of  the 
most  talented  young  artistes,  and  to  establish  an  ensemble 
•hat  made  my  Orchestra  not  only  the  best  in  Vienna,  but 
raised  it  to  one  of  the  first  in  all  Germany. 

Among  the  new  appointed  members  was  my  brother  Fer- 
'//•uutrf.  and  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  my  other  pupils,  M(h 
nis  Uaupfmann  of  Dresden.  He  had  just  arrived  in  Vienna 
ind  desired  to  establish  himself  there.  But  my  brother  did 
not  arrive  till  the  spring. 

I  had  stipulated  at  the  same  time  for  a  month's  leave  of 
absence  in  the  spring,  to  arrange  my  affairs  in  Gotha  and  to 
fetch  my  children.  But  before  that,  it  was  necessary  for  me 
^o  make  arrangements  for  another  domicile,  so  that  on  my 
retom  I  could  commence  my  own  housekeeping.  At  this  time 
%  circumstance  took  place  that  not  only  greatly  influenced  this 
haziness,  but,  also,  my  artistic  labours  in  Vienna.  Scarcely 
had  it  become  known  in  the  City  that  I  was  to  remain  there, 
when  one  morning  a  stranger  of  gentlemanly  exterior  called 
on  me.  who  introduced  himself  as  Herr  von  Tost,  a  proprietor 
r4  manufactories  and  a  passionate  lover  of  music.     In  excuse 
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for  the  introsiTeness  of  his  visit  he  pleaded  his  desire  to  mako 
a  proposition  to  ine.  After  he  had  seated  himself,  and  I  iiiH 
of  expectation  had  taken  a  chair  opposite  to  him,  he  first  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  of  my  talent  as  a  Composer,  and  then 
the  wish  that  I  would  assign  over  to  him  for  a  proportionate 
pecuniary  consideration  all  that  I  might  compose  or  had  al- 
ready Written  in  Vienna,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  to  be, 
his  sole  property  during  that  time;  to  give  lum  the  original 
scores,  and  to  keep  myself,  even,  no  copy  of  them.  After 
the  lapse  of  three  years  he  would  return  the  manuscripts  to 
me,  and  I  should  then  be  at  liberty  either  to  publish  or  to 
seQ  them.  After  I  had  pondered  a  moment  over  this  strange 
and  enigmatical  proposition,  1  first  of  all  asked  him  whether 
the  compositions  were  not  to  be  played  during  those  three 
years?  Hereupon,  Herr  row  Tost  replied:  ohl  "yes,  as  often 
as  possible,  but  each  time  on  my  lending  them  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  only  in  my  presence."  He  would  not,  he  added  pre- 
scribe the  kind  of  compositions  they  should  be;  but  he  more 
particularly  wished  they  should  be  such  as  would  permit  of  being 
produced  in  Private  Circles,  therefore.  Quartetts  and  Quintetts 
for  stringed  instruments  and  Sextetts,  Octetts  and  Nonettes 
for  stringed  and  wind  instruments.  I  was  to  consider  upon 
his  proposal  and  fix  the  sum  for  each  kind  of  composition. 
Upon  this  he  presented  me  with  his  card  and  took  leave  of  me. 
My  wife  and  I  vainly  endeavoured  to  discover  the  object 
Herr  von  Tost  could  have  in  milking  such  a  proposal;  and  I 
therefore  resolved  to  ask  him  the  question  plump  and  plain. 
Before  doing  this  I  made  enquiries  about  him.  and  ascertained 
that  he  was  a  wealthy  man,  the  proprietor  of  large  cloth  ma- 
nu&ctories  near  Znaim,  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and 
never  missed  being  present  at  every  nublic  concert.  This 
sounded  well,  and  1  resolved  to  accede  to  the  proposal.  As 
compensation  for  the  three  years  cession  of  my  manuscripts. 
I  fixed  the  amount  for  a  Quartett  at  thirty  Ducats,  for  .•^ 
Quintett  five  and  thirty,  and  so  on  progressively  higher  for 
the   other   kinds.     When  1  now  wished   to   know   what  Herr 
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'tn  Tost  intended  doing  with  the  works  during  the  three  years; 
-c  at  first  would  not  satisfy  me,  and  said,  that  as  soon  as 
.-  bad  bound  himself  by  writing  not  to  publish  my  compo- 
rioDs,  it  could  not  in  the  least  concern  me:  but  when  he 
l^^rct-ired,  that  I  had  still  some  misgivings,  he  added:  "I  have 
•w.»  objects  in  view.  First,  I  desire  to  be  invited  to  the  mu- 
*:c  Parties  in  which  you  will  execute  your  compositions,  and 
:'  r  that  I  must  have  them  in  my  keeping ;  secondly,  possessing 

h  treasures  of  art,   I   hope  upon  my  business  journeys  to 

^«ke  an    extensive   acquaintance  among  the  lovers  of  music, 

-each  may  then  serve  me  also  in  my  manufacturing  interests!" 

Although  unable  to  understand  thoroughly  Herr  von  TosVs 

['Nation.  I  was  obliged  mentally  to  confess,  that  at  any  rate 

'.  had  an  ex!)lted  idea  of  the  worth  of  my  compositions.  This 
'i*-  very  flattering  to  me,  and  suppressed  all  further  hesita- 
'.  n.  As  Herr  von  Tost  had  now  also ,  nothing  to  object  to 
'.  the  price  demanded,   nor    to  the  requisition  for  payment 

r«"D  delivery  of  the  manuscripts,  the  business  was  soon  con- 

•ided  by  a  written  i^reement  in  form. 
1  had  brought  with  me  to  Vienna  one  manuscript,  a  So- 

•Quartett  for  Violin,  which  I  had  finished  on  the  journey. 
'  «as  JQst  then  also  engaged  upon  a  second.  I  determined  to 
::uih  that  before  leaving  for  Gotha,  and  then  deliver  both  to 
ierr  row  Tost. 

Meanwhile  I  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  convenient 
ipATtments  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the   Theatre 

tn  (ler  Wien"  on  the  first  floor  of  the  house  of  a  cabinet 
i.'«ker.    As  they  had  been  somewhat  disfigured  by  their   last 

'mpants  I  had  them  newly  painted  and  decorated,  and  was 

i*t  on  the  point  of  furnishing  them.  I  therefore  delivered  my 
"«u  Quartetts  to  Herr  von  Tost,  and  demanded  their  price  of 
'^j  ducats,  remarking  at  the  same  time  that  I  required  the 
-aey  for  the  furnishing  of  my  new  domicile.  "I  will  pro- 
•Jr  you  with  that,  complete  in  every  respect"  was  his  reply, 

iad  much  cheaper  also  than  if  you  were  to  buy  them  your- 
"^j  for  I  have  business  transactions  with  all  those  with  whom 


r 
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fl  ^-?  to  AeaL  aiu]  therefore  emn  obtain  them  on  lower 
Aas  vva.  It  wtD  fire  me  moreover  an  opportanity  to 
;  iumt  ..viKtaiidine  drh's.  Appoint  therefore  a  day  when 
I  oO  fT   T<-.n   and    jonr  wife    in  order   that  we  may 

t^  ihitp  t--?e*h*r." 
ail  5.1  ie  tbir.e  was  done.  We  first  drove  to  the  new  ' 
wtere  Herr  ">■  Tost  with  great  tact  and  bnsiness 
taw^fffaf  jt-'tched  so  estimate  of  all  we  fihoald  require. 
M*  ^h&a  «<e3t  from  one  shop  and  warehouse  to  the  other,  and 
«9  wi>>  ftnd  1  h»d  oonlinnaUv  to  guard  against  his  choosing 
k-v  miick  tnd  freqnen'.lv  the  most  ro^y  and  heantiftil  articles. 
Vt  a^ujti  n  t  however  prevent  him  from  ordering  for  the  best 
PMU.  a  ^uiie  of  maha^i'DT  ftmutore  with  silt  t-overings  and 
(■rtain^  i..  matcb;  and  for  the  kitchen,  a  mass  of  cooking 
atMuiI«.  <T>>okery  aiid  a  table  service  more  befitting  a  capi- 
lalbt  xiuk!.  in  uipretendiLs  artiste.  It  was  in  vain  that  Lh- 
•«<ftr  rcpri? -Died  we  should  give  no  parties,  and  therefore  did 
wt  requin'  s.i  large  a  table  service.  But  he  was  not  be  per- 
«uat)<^.  «:■■!  when  1  expressed  the  fear  that  the  whole  arrange- 
nent»  w"iil'i  be  too  expensive  for  my  circomstances.  he  replied: 
"Make  voui->elf  easy,  it  will  not  cost  you  too  mucb;  neither 
^hatl  1  ii^k  for  any  cash  payment.  By  degrees  you  will  soon 
H}uare  nil  scvounts  with  your  manuscripts." 

N->thiti^  more  was  to  be  said  against  this  and  thns  we 
ftiiiuil  onixIvK  in  possession  of  apartments  fitted  up  in  a 
»t*W  ^»  ii>tudM>me  and  yet  tasteful,  as  for  certain  no  other 
•rU«( -fnmtly  in  the  City  cotdd  shew. 

1  iHiw  got  every  thing  ready  for  my  journey.  My  wife 
wan  tDTitei)  10  reside  with  a  lady  of  ber  acquaintance,  the 
wfcler  of  tlit>  .\dviiosle  Zi^inti.  a  great  lover  of  music  in  whose 
b*«Mir  *c  ii;>d  frtHjuently  played,  so  that  during  my  absence 
1  ntuld  lenvf  her  vrithuut  any  uneasiness. 

1  Il'iiI  licen  informed,  that  a  Leipsic  marchant  about  to 
ivhini  li'iiie  in  his  own  carriage  witb  extra-post-horses  wa- 
ili-in-ii*.  "I  meeting  with  a  fellow- traveller:  I  hastened  there- 
(tti'v   1*>   otTiT  my    company ,   and  soon  agreed  with  him  upon 
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the  terms.  I  now  no  longer  recollect  his  name,  but,  that  he  was 
%  well  informed  and  agreable  companion,  from  whom  I  parted 
jk  the  most  friendly  manner.  We  journeyed  without  stopping 
to  Prague,  but  remained  there  a  whole  day  to  rest  ourselves. 
I  spent  that  day  very  pleasantly  at  the  house  of  my  friend 
Kleimwdchter.  On  leaving  Prague  we  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  high  road  to  Dresden,  as  the  armies  of  the  belligerent 
ptjwo^  were  drawn  up  there  opposite  to  each  other,  and  the 
Iffidge  over  the  Elbe  had  been  made  impassable,  the  French 
kanag  blown  up  several  arches.  We  were  therefore  obliged 
to  find  a  way  over  the  Erzgebirge,  where  we  also  met  with 
detachments  of  troops,  by  which  however,  we  were  neither 
itopped  nor  turned  back.  We  arrived  therefore  without  fur- 
ther adventure  at  Chemnitz.  But  here  something  befell  me 
that  filled  me  with  such  terror,  that  I  fainted  away,  a  cir- 
dunstance  which  with  my  strong  frame  of  body,  never  occured 
to  me  before  or  since. 

We  arrived  at  Chemnitz  at  noon,  just  as  a  numerous 
oHnpany  at  the  hotel  were  about  to  sit  down  to  dinner.  We 
joined  them,  and  I  took  a  seat  between  my  fellow-traveller 
and  the  hostess.  While  the  latter  was  helping  the  soup,  I 
like  the  rest  of  the  guests  proceeded  to  cut  a  slice  from  a 
Urge  brown  loaf  that  lay  before  me.  I  applied  the  knife  to 
the  loaf,  but  it  would  make  no  incision,  from  having  (as  aiter- 
vmrds  appeared)  come  in  contact  with  a  small  stone  baked 
into  the  crust.  This  induced  me  to  think  the  knife  was  blunt, 
and  to  increase  the  force  of  the  pressure.  Upon  this  it  sud- 
doily  slipped  off  and  glancing  on  to  the  ball  of  my  left  fore 
inger  cut  off  a  considerable  piece  of  the  flesh,  which  fell  upon 
'Jie  plate  before  me.  A  stream  of  blood  followed.  The  sight 
oC  this,  or  rather  the  thought,  that  now  there  would  be  an 
end  to  my  violin  playing,  and  that  I  should  no  longer  be  able 
to  siqiport  myself  and  family,  filled  me  with  such  horror  that 
I  £dl  insensible  from  my  chair.  When  after  the  lapse  of  about 
ten  minutes  I  recovered  my  senses,  I  saw  the  whole  company 
lA  commotion  and  occupied  with  me.    My  first  look  fell  upon 
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my  finger,  which  I  found  wrapped  round  with  a  large  piece 
of  English  plaister  that  the  kind  hostess  had  brought.  It  ad- 
hered closely  in  the  hollow  of  the  wound,  and  to  my  comfort 
I  could  now  see  that  the  whole  ball  of  the  finger  had  not 
been  cut  off,  as  I  had  at  first  imagined.  Nevertheless  almost 
the  half  of  it,  together  with  a  large  piece  of  the  nail  were 
gone.  As  I  scarcely  experienced  any  pain,  I  left  the  strapping 
undisturbed,  and  first  applied  to  a  surgeon  on  arriving  at 
Leipsic,  who  also  let  the  plaister  remain,  and  only  advised 
me  to  be  careful  of  all  ungentle  contact  with  my  finger. 

Thus  somewhat  consoled  I  arrived  home  in  Gotha,  I 
found  the  Court  very  much  annoyed  about  my  contemplated 
removal  to  Vienna;  the  Dutchess  was  so  angry  that  I  had 
much  difficulty  to  soothe  her,  and  the  more  so,  as  I  was  now 
unable  to  play  once  more  as  she  had  so  much  wished,  at  a 
parting  Court  -  Concert.  My  mother-in-law  was  also  greatly 
grieved.  I  hastened  therefore  as  much  as  possible  to  get  away 
from  all  these  unpleasant  circumstances.  A  few  weeks  before, 
I  had  commissioned  my  old  friend  Bdrivolf  to  dispose  of  the 
furniture  and  things  which  I  did  not  purpose  taking  with  me. 
In  this  he  had  been  successful.  I  had  therefore  the  reserved 
articles  packed  up,  consisting  chiefly  of  beds,  looking  glasses. 
music,  clothes,  linen  etc.,  and  dispatched  beforehand  as  freight 
to  Ratisbonne  for  water  carriage.  Eight  days  afterwards  I 
followed  with  my  brother  Ferdinand,  my  two  children  and  a 
young  girl,  an  orphan,  whom  my  mother-in-law  had  taken 
charge  of,  and  brought  up,  and  now  gave  to  me  as  nursemaid 
for  the  children. 

The  parting  with  my  relations  and  dear  Gotha,  was  a 
very  sorrowful  one;  but  favoured  with  the  most  delightful 
weather,  we  soon  cheered  up  again,  and  I  was  highly  amused 
with  the  artless  remarks  of  the  children  upon  the  numerous  ob- 
jects now  seen  by  them  for  the  first  time.  So  we  arrived 
very  tired  it  is  true,  but  very  happy,  in  Ratisbonne.  There 
we  stopped  some  days,  during  which  I  made  every  preparation 
for  the  voyage  down  the  Danube  to  Vienna.   I  hired  at  a  mo- 
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denta  price  a  boat  to  myself,  and  had  my  packages  which 
!ttd  already  arrived  as  freight,  put  on  board.  The  beds  were 
ij^packed.  and  spread  out  under  the  little  wooden  house  on 
board  the  boat,  for  our  'repose  at  night.  The  trunks  and 
>oxes  serred  as  seats.  As  we  purposed  continuing  our  voyage 
daj  and  night  without  stopping  anywhere,  provisions  for  four 
:r  five  days  were  laid  in.  The  boat^s  company  consisted  be- 
sides me  and  mine,  of  the  skipper,  his  wife  who  undertook 
the  cooking ,  the  boatman ,  and  three  trades  -  apprentices  to 
'o  whom  I  gave  a  free  passage  and  food,  for  which  they  had 
ifre«d  to  lend  a  diligent  hand  at  the  oars. 

We  were  in  the  month  of  May,  the  moon  was  full,  and 
*ie  deep  bine  sky  was  outspread  over  the  charming  country 
rcond.  Spring  had  just  decked  all  nature  in  her  first  dress 
i  tender  green,  and  the  fruit  trees  were  still  laden  with  their 
^iraatifal  blossom.  The  bushy  banks  of  the  majestic  stream 
were  the  resort  of  numerous  nightingales,  which  in  bright 
ofan  nights  particularly,  poured  forth  an  unceasing  melody.  It 
VIS  indeed  a  delightful  voyage,  and  I  have  striven  continually, 
during  my  whole  long  life,  to  make  it  again  under  similar 
ivoorable  circumstances;  but  alas!  in  vain. 

While  we  were  passing  the  celebrated  Rapids  and  the 
^'hrlpoolf  which  at  that  time  could  not  be  effected  wholly 
^  from  danger,  our  skipper  who  till  then  had  been  very 
,vTial  became  all  at  once  serious,  and  impressively  cautioned 
*h&  rowers  to  obey  his  orders  with  the  greatest  punctuality. 
Hie  moment  the  downward  rushing  stream  seized  upon  our 
^■jftt,  he  tamed  pale,  his  wife  threw  herself  upon  her  knees 
tad  howled  more  than  spoke  a  prayer  to  the  Holy  Virgin. 
ilereopon  I  cautioned  my  brother  who  like  me  was  a  skillful 
^Tunmer,  should  any  accident  occur,  to  stand  by  me  in  saving 
*iie  children.  But  we  descended  safely  the  shooting  rapids 
ud  steered  dear  of  the  whirlpool,  which  is  only  dangerous 
icr  very  small  boats. 

Upon  the  rock,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  stream 
•t  the  end  of  the  rapids,  and  which  by  its  throwing  back  the 
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waves  with  violence  occasions  the  whirlpool,  dwellt  then  an 
old  hermit,  who  subsisted  upon  the  charitable  gifts  of  the 
passing  travellers.  He  put  off  and  rowed  over  to  us  in  his 
little  skiff,  to  the  great  deUght  of  *the  children,  who  had  never 
before  seen  a  hermit,  and  when  alongside  of  us  he  received 
the  customary  donation. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  our  voyage  we  arrived  towards 
evening  at  Vienna,  and  from  afar  could  see  Dorette  in  com- 
pany with  her  hostess,  awaiting  our  arrival  at  the  landing 
place.  That  was  a  happy  meeting  1  The  luggage  was  taken 
to  our  new  domicile  the  same  evening,  whither  we  moyed  the 
following  day. 

By  the  time  I  had  arrived  in  Vienna,  my  wound  was  al- 
most healed.  To  my  surprise,  and  to  that  of  the  surgeon  to 
whom  I  related  it,  under  the  English  sticking  plaister  which 
still  enveloped  my  finger,  a  new  flesh  had  grown  in  the  place 
of  that  which  had  been  cut  away,  and  had  by  degrees  assumed 
the  previous  form  and  size  of  the  ball  of  the  finger.  The 
piece  cut  out  of  the  nail  had  also  grown  again,  though  but 
imperfectly  joined  to  the  rest  of  the  nail,  so  that  there  yet 
remained  a  gap,  which  is  even  still  visible,  and  shews 
plainly  the  extent  of  the  excision.  With  the  help  of  a  leather 
finger  stall  I  could  use  my  finger  again,  and  though  I  could 
not  yet  play  a  Solo,  yet  I  could  perform  my  duties  in  the 
orchestra. 

I  now  led  a  very  active  and  a  very  happy  life  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  society  of  my  family.  The  early  dawn  found 
me  at  the  piano,  or  at  the  writing  table,  and  every  other 
moment  of  the  day  which  my  orchestral  duties  or  the  tuitiou 
of  my  pupils  permitted  was  devoted  to  composition.  Yes,  my 
head  was  at  that  time  so  continually  at  work,  that  on  my 
way  to  my  pupils  and  when  taking  a  walk  I  was  constantly 
composing,  and  by  that  means  acquired  a  readiness  in  working 
out  mentally ,  not  only  long  periods,  but  whole  pieces  of  mu- 
sic so  completely,  that  without  any  further  labour  they  could 
be  at  once  written  off.    As  soon  as  this  was  done,  they  were 
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£5  though  effaced  from  my  mind,  and  then  I  had  room  again 
*^r  new  combinations.  Dorette  frequently  chid  me  in  our 
Tilb  for  this  perpetual  thinking,  and  was  delighted  when 
le  prattle  of  the  children  diverted  me  from  it.  When  this 
iiid  once  been  done,  I  gladly  gave  myself  up  to  external  im- 
p:<fssions;  but  I  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  relapse  into  my 
:ivii^tfal  mood  again,  and  Dorette  with  great  skill  knew  how 
tj  prerent  it. 

In  the  first  summer  .of  our  residence  in  Vienna,  we  al- 
rtaiJT  made  ourselves  well  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  en- 
"jons  of  the  City,  and  almost  every  fine  evening,  when  I  was 
:vt  engaged  at  the  Theatre,  we  spent  in  the  open  air.  Then, 
icoompanied  by  the  nursemaid  carrying  our  simple  evening- 
^"spast  in  a  small  basket,  we  used  to  seek  out  some  spot 
^)m  whence  we  could  have  a  fine  view  of  the  country ,  and 
iti  the  sun  go  down.  On  Sunday,  also,  we  used  to  hire  a  fly 
it  the  "Linie",  and  make  farther  excursions  to  Leopoldsberg,  or 
•0  the  Briihl  or  to  Laxenburg  and  Baden. 

But  the  favorite  walk  of  the  children  was  always  to 
Scbonbnum  to  see  the  menagery,  or  to  the  "Dorfl"  in  the 
Pnt*T.  where  they  ever  beheld  with  new  transport  the  puppet 
&id  dog  shows,  and  other  diverting  wonders.  I  and  my  wife, 
ulf  children  too  in  disposition,  shared  intensely  in  all  the 
iltrasore  of  our  little  pets.  It  was  a  lovely,  joyous  timel  so 
iet  from  care  4 

After  my  return  from  Gotha,  my  first  work  was  the  com- 
?c«tion  of  '*Faust."  Before  my  journey  thither,  I  had  had 
lather  subject  in  view,  which  Theodor  Konier  was  to  have 
'-rked  out  for  me  as  an  Opera.  I  had  made  the  young 
M^t's  acquaintance  soon  after  my  first  arrival  in  Vienna;  he 
*u  then  already  as  much  admired  for  his  amiable  manners  as 
'-'j'  the  success  of  his  theatrical  pieces.  I  met  him  at  almost 
^^ry  party  where  I  played,  and  as  Komer  was  very  fond  of 
aasic  we  soon  took  to  each  other.  When  it  was  decided  that 
I  tbonld  remain  in  Vienna,  I  asked  Korner  to  write  an  Opera 
•r  me  and  proposed  for  subject  the  legend  of  the  "Riibezahl". 
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KorneTy  who  had  been  present  at  both  performances  of  thel 
''Last  Judgement",  and  who  had  a  good  opinion  of  my  talent 
for  composition  acquiesced  without  hesitation,  and  went  to' 
work  with  zest  upon  the  materials  proposed.  .  Bat,  suddenly 
it  was  reported  that  Komer  was  about  to  join  Luteofc*s  light 
horse,  and  fight  for  the  freedom  of  Germany.  I  hastened  to! 
him  and  endeavoured  like  many  other  of  my  friends  to  dis- 
suade him  from  that  intention ;  but  without  success.  We  soon  I 
saw  him  depart.  It  became  afterwards  known,  that  it  was! 
not  alone  his  enthusiasm  for  the  war  of  German  independance,  I 
but  an  unfortunate  and  unrequited  love  for  the  handsome  ac- 
tress Adamberger  that  drove  him  from  Vienna,  and  to  an  early 
death. 

I  thus  saw  my  hope  of  an  Opera-libretto  from  the  pen 
of  the  youthful  and  gifted  poet,  destroyed,  and  was  now  ob- 
liged to  look  elsewhere  for  another.  It  was  therefore  very 
opportune  that  Herr  Benihard  had  oflFered  me  his  version  of 
'Taust"  for  composition,  and  we  were  soon  agreed  upon  the 
terms.  Some  alterations  that  I  had  wished  to  have  made, 
were  completed  by  the  author  during  my  journey  to  Gotha. 
so  that  I  could  begin  upon  it  immediately  after  my  return. 
From  the  list  of  my  Compositions,  I  find  that  I  wrote  that 
Opera  in  less  than  four  months,  from  the  end  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  September.  1  still  remember  with  what  enthusiasm 
and  perseverance  I  worked  upon  it.  As  soon'  as  I  had  com- 
pleted some  of  the  parts  I  hastened  with  them  to  Meyerbeer. 
who  then  lesided  in  Vienna,  and  begged  him  to  play  them 
to  ine  from  the  score,  a  thing  in  which  he  greatly  excelled. 
I  then  undertook  the  Vocal  parts  and  executed  them  in  their 
diflPerent  characters  and  voices  with  great  enthusiasm.  When 
my  voice  was  not  sufficiently  flexible  for  the  purpose,  I  helped 
myself  by  whistling,  in  which  I  was  well  practised.  Meyerbeer 
took  great  interest  in  this  work,  which  appears  to  have  kept 
its  ground  up  to  the  present  time,  as  he  during  his  direction 
of  the  Opera  at  Berlin  put  'Taust"  again  upon  the  stage,  and 
had  it  studied  with  the  greatest  care. 
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Pixis  the  younger,  also,  who  then  resided  with  his  parents 
u  Vienna,  as  well  as  Hummel  and  Set/fried,  shewed  a  great 
predeliction  for  this  Opera,  so  that  I  offered  it  for  represen- 
tation at  the  Theatre  ^'an  der  Wien''  with  the  fairest  hopes 
•'f  a  brilliant  success.  Count  Palffy,  with  whom  I  was  then 
^till  on  good  terms,  accepted  it  immediately,  and  promised  to 
uifttribute  the  characters  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  bring  it 
mt.  While  engaged  on  the  work,  it  is  true,  I  had  the  per- 
sonnel of  my  Theatre  in  my  eye;  and  wrote  the  Faust  for 
l\>rii^  the  Mephistopheles  for  Weinmuller,  Hugo  for  Wild, 
Frunz  for  Gottdani,  Gunigunda  for  Madame  Campi,  and  Rosa 
i.r  Demoiselle  Teiner;  but  nevertheless,  (apart  from  the  cir- 
rinuitance  that  I  at  that  time  especially  did  not  yet  understand 
j'>w  to  keep  myself  within  the  bounds  of  the  natiu'al  compass  of 
Uie  Toice)  all  manner  of  things  had  escaped  my  pen  that  did 
&ot  suit  the  above  named  singers,  as,  for  instance:  the  long 
"raimental  passages  in  the  air  of  Hugo,  for  Wild,  who  at 
tkiit  time  had  but  a  limited  power  of  execution.  This  at  a 
lAter  period  was  urged  by  the  Count,  when  I  had  a  disagree- 
SHfnt  with  him,  as  an  excuse  for  withdrawing  his  consent,  and 
Mtnally  the  opera  was  never  produced  while  I  was  in  Vienna. 
Nmie  years  afterwards,  it  was  brought  out  with  great  success, 
ixid  in  more  recent  times  was  put  upon  the  stage  again  with 
increased  approbation.  I,  who  had  always  felt  an  interest  in 
aj  oompofiitions  so  long  only  as  I  was  engaged  on  them,  and 
s>  to  tty ,  fall  of  them ;  bore  with  great  equanimity  of  mind 
tke  banishment  of  my  score  to  the  shelves  of  the  library  of 
the  Theatre,  and  immediately  set  to  work  on  new  subjects. 
£▼»  the  pianoforte-arrangement  of  the  opera  that  Pixi^  had 
taken  great  pleasure  in  preparing,  I  did  not  publish  till  many 
JtMn  afterwards  at  Peter's  in  Leipsic. 

After  having  finished  Faust,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  fulfillment  of  my  agreement  with  Herr  van  Tost 
I  therefore  enquired  of  him,  what  kind  of  composition  he 
vonld  now  prefer.  My  Art-MsBcenas,  reflected  a  while,  and 
then  said:   a  Nonet,   concerted  for  the  four  stringed  instru- 

12* 
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ments,  Violin,  Viol,  Violincello,   and  Double- Bass;    and   the 
five  principal  wind-instruments,  Flute,  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn 
and  Bassoon,   written  in   such  a  manner   that  the  character 
of  each  of  those  instruments  should  be  properly  brought  out, 
might  be  both  an  interesting  and  grateful  theme;  and  as  he  did 
not  in  the  least  doubt  that  I  should  successfully  accomplish  it. 
he  would  suggest  that  to  me  as  the  next  subject  to  choose. 
I  felt  attracted  by  the  difficulty  of  the  task,   consented   to  it 
with  pleasure,   and  commenced  the  work  at  once.     This  was 
the  origin  of  the  well  known  Nonet,,   published  by  Steifier  in 
Vienna  as  op.  31 ,  and   which   up  to  the  present  time  is  the 
only  work  of  its  kind.     I  completed  it  in  a   short  time  and 
delivered  the  score  to  Herr  von  Tost.    He  had  it  written  out 
and  then  invited  the  first  artists  in  Vienna   to   his  house,  in 
order  to  study  it  under  my  direction.    It  was  then  performed 
at  one  of  the  first  musical  parties  in  the  beginning  of  the 
winter,  and  met  with  such  unanimous  applause,  that  its  repe- 
tition was  frequently  called  for  during  the  season.     Herr  von 
Tost  would  then  appear  each  time  with  a  music-portfolio  un- 
der his   arm,  lay  the  different  instrumental  parts  upon  the 
music-stands  himself,   and  when  the  performance  was  ended, 
lock  them  up  again.     He  felt  as  happy  at  the  success  of  the 
work  as  if  he  himself  had  been  the  composer.    I  plajed,  also, 
very  frequently  at  musical  parties,  the  two  Quartetts  of  which 
he  possessed  the  manuscripts,    and  thus  his  desire  to  be  in- 
vited   to  numerous  musical  parties    was  fully    accomplished. 
Indeed,  wherever  I  played,  people  soon  became  so  accustomed 
to  see  Herr  von  Tost,  also,  with  his  portefoUo  of  music,  that 
he  used  to  be  invited   even  when  I  did  not  play   any  of  his 
manuscripts. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  1813,  I  wrote  another  Rondo 
for  harp  and  violin  for  my  wife  and  self,  and  a  Quartett  for 
stringed  instruments  for  Herr  von  Tost,  It  is  the  one  in  6- 
Major,  Op.  33  which  from  an  oversight  the  publisher  has 
marked  as  Nr.  2.  It  was  nevertheless,  written  six  months  be- 
fore the  one  in  E-Major. 
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This  Quartett  was  the  occasion  of  my  becoming  entangled 
IE  a  literary  feud,  which  was  the  first  and  also  the  last  that 
I  eTer  engaged  in  about  my  compositions.  It  had  met  with 
a  particalarly  favourable  reception  among  the  Artists  and 
IcTers  of  art  in  Vienna,  and  I  considered  it,  also,  and  with 
reason,  as  the  best  I  had  written  up  to  that  time.  It  was 
dierefore  the  more  mortifying  to  me  that  the  reviewer  in  a 
V^iennese  Art -journal  of  the  day  could  find  nothing  good 
vhaterer  in  it.  I  was  more  particularly  hurt  by  the  malicious 
oianner  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  theoretical  handling  of  the 
drst  theme,  of  which  I  was  proud ;  and  which  had  excited  the 
admiration  of  connoisseurs.  Even  now,  after  so  long  a  period 
1  recollect  the  words,  which  were  nearly  as  follow:  *'This  eter- 
nal rechewing  of  the  theme  in  every  voice  and  key,  is  to  me 
j33t  as  if  one  had  given  an  order  to  a  stupid  servant,  that 
h#  cannot  understand,  and  which  one  is  obliged  to  repeat  to 
bim  over  and  over  again  in  every  possible  shape  of  expression. 
The  composer  appears  to  have  considered  his  auditors  in  the 
same  light  as  the  stupid  servant. 

I  soon  ascertained  that  the  anonymous  reviewer  was 
Herr  von  Masel,  the  composer  of  a  lyric  tragedy  called  '^Sa- 
lem", of  which  I  certainly  had  said  very  openly:  "I  never 
heard  any  thing  so  wearisome  in  all  my  life/'  This  opinion 
bad  unluckily  reached  the  ears  of  the  writer,  and  had  excited 
bis  gall  to  this  degree.  Herr  von  Tost  who  was  more  proud 
of  my  compositions,  particularly  those  he  had  in  his  porte- 
folio  than  the  composer  himself,  would  not  rest  until  I  had 
written  a  replication  to  the  criticism.  What  I  said  in  reply, 
particalarly  in  defence  of  the  treatment  of  my  theme,  I  now 
no  longer  remember,  but  I  recollect,  I  was  prodigal  in  side- 
thrusts  at  '"Salem".  This  was  pouring  oil  on  the  fire,  and 
so  a  disputation  ensued,  which  would  have  been  continued 
much  longer,  had  not  the  censorship  put  a  stop  to  it  by  for- 
bidding the  Editor  of  the  journal  to  insert  any  thing  more  on 
tike  subject.     As  such  quarrels  were  exceedingly  unpleasant  to 
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TW.   I   ''•ai*  TFTT  iad  t»  be  able  to  return  to  my  hamiless 

l:i  '2.*f  uirmnn  it  I  ^I 5.  Dort^tte  presented  me  with  a  son. 
ir  '^  \z  "his  .Ecr^as^  to  oar  fimiilj  was  nnfortnnately  of 
-i*. r*  iTiratT'T.  cr  "he  bov  -^oon  became  sickly  and  died,  be- 
»«-•  **  Tas  'nr-e  nvTiriE?  'M\L  His  poor  mother  soaght  and 
•i::'!  -*■•.--!  3  ':»rr  j^urp.  she  practised  with  me  the  new 
*  «Mi.i  •^^  'IT'  Vn^-nr-'-TiTicert  that  "was  to  take  place  in  De- 
'-ar-^-r  *^— Hi-r-i  T>  *iie  nosical  ^nmal.  this  concert  took 
-loi—  -T  rtf  -gTT>  *  :lc«iL*irpn  -  SiaP.  and  my  brother  Ferdi- 
•«.«•    -sr*;-    'c*    .K^mz   n  a  V^ulin  Duet  with  me. 

'a     :*»  :i*^^&i:'i2»^.    ±e  zr^BkS.  battle  of  Ldpsic  had  been 
M:.^»r^     '^•r   il:-^i   jTraiwi-  Jad  .Tcwsed  the  Rhine^  and  it  was 
..  -H     :-»    »« »U'i  H*«»Tr  -«i'^r  Paris.     In  Vienna  great  prepa- 
.„j^,  .j^  ^r-*   aa**"    o   -"^MJrace  that  entry,  and  the  return  of 
^     .-!;>«r*.r  •x'A  u>  r:L-a<r.oas  army.     All  the  Theatres,  had 
3,4     •^.-.r-.m    -flirritanorasiTe  pieces  written  and  composed, 
•UM    Tr    nr*:^    a>i:aic«£  >iCf<rfjr  of  ike  friends  of  mmsic  of  the 
».^r^.n      -ti'  -    xrritfT  :^e  patronage  t>f  the  Archdake  Su^ 
,:   m    ^Tki.**   ^'^•TahrscinK  5?r  a  monster  performance  of  Han- 
«•  .'     ^SAirs^rr  *   n  :i2e  Imperial  Riding-school;  for  which  Herr 
.^   7  s,^    *^:'*'«frM  rte  iciftnnnentation.    Other  Societies  un- 
«.-.M  %.  -cr  '.i-T  >fr?:rma2o?Sw    This  gave  Herr  vam  Tost  the 
^-^    t    *i^3ha:i  *^  trrv!:r?meBts  for  a  grand  musical  performance 
4,    i,.  -*Mum  .'t  :ie  Eaiperor,   and' he  asked  me  if  I  would 
^...-    .     ..  t^:;*  :i  r  :ie  occasion,  the  subject  of  which  should 
^    :^    ->r-v^^t  KGemtanT.    I  willingly  consented,  but  with 
.*<:f-ac  tr.  tJ^  :i:s  ?sbject  in  itself  offared  but  few  fa- 
,1.^'  ::    *teft«tt?«i  ^'  ^  vv=ip«er,  and  that  in  order  to  ob- 
N,j3u-*,    iw  ^ix^  5i«:*ijJ  be  written  by  a  pood  poet. 
*  -     avr?  >c.»I  S?  2>:»  ▼»«  of  that"  was  the  reply.    "I 
•fcjs:-*:*:Kr  ~^  X"  -H   Fna  «•  PkUer,  and  have  no  doubt, 
^   *  '*  Tnv*raJke  tO  firaish  tou  with  the  text""     And 
.jjv    .:•.*.     *   .■••0!<it'3«»i  »^  A*  Mthorws  upon  the  form 
*  ^..u^'-osv  »»£  si*  A»  k»4ed  mm  «  text-book,  which  in 
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nch  Tsiiety  of  domestic  and  warlike  scenes  presented  a  suc- 
''^<H>n  of  favourable  materials  for  composition. 

I  immediately  set  to  work  upon  it,  and  finished  this 
unUta^  which  takes  two  hours  to  perform,  in  less  than  three 
!K>Dths,  from  January  to  the  middle  of  March  1814.  in  the 
Mii^t  of  all  my  other  numerous  occupations. 

Meanwhile  Ilerr  von  Tost,  had  engaged  the  four  best  sin- 

>i%  in  Vienna  for  the  soli-parts,  viz  Mesdames  Buchwieser  and 

'//>/#»/■,  and  Messrs.    Wild  and   WehimuUery  and  for  the  cho- 

i-.^  he  purposc>d  to  combine  the  whole  of  the  church-choirs 

itA  the  chorus-singers  of  the  theatre.     The  vocal  parts  were 

vnttrai  and  distributed,  and  I  had  already  gone  several  times 

•  Madame  Milder,  to  assist  her  in  practising  her  part;    when. 

n*»  morning   Herr   ron  Tost   rushed   into   my  room   and  ex- 

iaimed  in  despair:      "I  have  just  now  had  the  great  Redou- 

vn->aal  refused  to  me  for   our  performance,   under  the  idle 

.'Meoce  that  it  cannot  be  spared   on  account  of  the  prepa- 

•  iiK»D  for  the  Court-festivals !    It  is  from  sheer  jealousy  alone 

i  the  >Iusiical  Society ,   who  will  not  allow   any   other  grand 

^^normaQce  in  the  Riding-school  but  their  own.     What  is  to 

•*  doneV     Since  the  destruction  of  the  Apollo  Saloon,  there 

"  uo  locale  in  Vienna  except   the  ''Great  Redouten-Saal"   fit 

v*t  such  m  musical  performance.'' 

At  the  moment,  the  thought  occm-ed  to  me  of  the  Circus 
'^  H«Tr  de  Bach  in  the  Prater.  We  immediately  drove  out 
'i'^r*',  to  »ee  whether  the  Riding -ring  in  the  centre  of  the 
iHiiliiing  would  afford  sufficient  room  to  hold  our  orchestra 
»u»i  the  personnel  of  the  theabe.  I  tliought  it  would,  and  pro- 
•sisM  myself  an  immense  effect  from  the  disposing  of  the  body 
"*.  M>si8taut8  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  But  unfortunately, 
''Ui  kicale  also,  for  some  reason  which  I  no  longer  recollect. 
^^  Dot  to  be  had,  and  so  the  whole  undertaking  failed,  to 
*^  great  grief  of  Herr  van  lost. 

This  Cantata  shared  the  same  fate  as  "Faust.*'  It  was 
"tM  produced   long   after  I  had  left  Vienna.      I  heard  it   for 
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the  first  time  in  1815   at  the  musical  Festiyal   at  Franken- 
hausen,  on  the  anniyersary  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic. 

As  with  me,  so  it  fared  with  Beethoven  in  a  similar  Fes- 
tive composition ;  neither,  also,  was  his  performed  at  that  pe- 
riod. It  was  called  "Der  glorreiche  Augenblick"*  and  was 
published  later  with  altered  text  by  Haslinger  in  Vienna. 

While  mentioning  Beethoveti^  it  occurs  to  me,  that  I  hare 
not  yet  adverted  to  my  friendly  relations  with  that  great  ar- 
tist, and  I  therefore  hasten  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  Vienna  I  immediately  paid    a  visit 
to  Beethoven;  I  did  not  find  him  at  home,  and  therefore  left 
my  card.    I  now  hoped  to  meet  him  at  some  of  the  musical 
parties,  to  which  he  was  frequently  invited,  but  was  soon  in- 
formed that,  Beethoven   since  his   deafness   had   so  much  in- 
creased that  he  could  na  longer  hear  music  connectedly,  had 
withdrawn  himself  from  all  musical  parties ,  and  had  hecome 
very  shy  of  all  society.      I  made  trial   therefore  of  another 
visit;  but  again  without  success.     At  length  I  met  him  quite 
unexpectedly  at  the  eating-house  where  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  with  my  wife  every  day  at  the  dinner  hour.     I  had  al- 
ready now  given  concerts,   and   twice  performed  my  oratorio. 
The  Vienna  papers  had  noticed  them  favourably.     Beethoven 
had  therefore  heard  of  me  when  I  introduced  myself  to  him, 
and  he  received  me  with  an  unusual  friendliness  of  manner. 
We  sat  down  at  the  same  table,  and  Beethovefi  became  very 
chatty,  which  much  surprised  the  company,  as  he  was  gene- 
rally taciturn,  and  sat  gazing  listlessly  before  him.    But  it  was 
an  unpleasant  task  to  make  him  hear  me,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  speak   so    loud   as   to   be    heard   in  the  third    room  off. 
Beeihovett  now  came  frequently   to  these  dining  rooms,   and 
visited  me  also  at  my  house.    We  thus  soon  became  well  ac- 
quainted:   Beethoven   was  a  little  blunt,  not  to  say  uncouth: 
but  a   truthful   eye  beamed  from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows. 
After  my  return  from  Gotha  I  met  him  now  and'  then  at  the 

*  *Th«  (tloriotts  moment.** 
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tbeatre  "an  der  Wien",  close  behind  the  orchestra,  where 
foQnt  Palffy  had  given  him  a  free  seat.  After  the  opera 
be  generally  accompanied  me  to  my  house,  and  passed  the 
rest  of  the  evening  with  me.  He  could  then  be  very  friendly 
with  Dorette  and  the  children.  He  spoke  of  music  but  very 
-eldom.  "When  he  did,  his  opinions  were  very  sternly  ex- 
p^e^sed,  and  so  decided  as  would  admit  of  do  contradiction 
whatever.  In  the  works  of  others,  he  took  not  the  least 
interest;  I  therefore  had  not  the  courage  to  shew  him  mine. 
His  finvorite  topic  of  conversation  at  t)iat  time  was  a  sharp 
criticism  of  the  management  of  both  theatres  by  Prince 
Ijihk<nrit£  and  Count  Palffy.  He  frequently  al^used  the  latter 
n  so  loud  a  tone  of  voice,  while  we  were  yet  even  within 
the  walk  of  his  theatre,  that  not  only  the  public  leaving  it, 
hot  the  Count  himself  could  hear  it  in  his  oiSce.  This  used 
tc  embarrass  me  greatly,  and  I  then  always  endeavoured  to 
turn  the  conversation  upon  some  other  subject. 

Bf^ov^i^s  rough  and  even  repulsive  manners  at  that 
tune,  arose  partly  from  his  deafness,  which  he  had  not  learn- 
'<l  to  bear  with  resignation,  and  partly  from  the  dilapidated 
••^nditiou  of  his  pecuniary  circumstances.  He  was  a  bad 
housekeeper,  and  had  besides  the  misfortune*  to  be  plundered 
bj  those  about  him.  He  was  thus  frequently  in  want  of  common 
necesHaries.  In  the  early  part  of  our  acquaintance,  I  once 
*.^ed  him,  after  he  had  absented  himself  for  several  days 
'ram  the  dining  rooms:  'Tou  were  not  ill.  I  hope?"  —  '*My 
'^oiit  was.  and  as  I  have  only  one  pair,  I  had  house-arrest", 
WW  his  reply. 

Bnt  some  time  afterwards  he  was  extricated  from  this 
impressing  position  by  the  exertions  of  his  friends.  The  pro- 
'"WH&ig  was  as  follows: 

Beethoveti's  ^^Fidelio",  which  iu  1804  (or  1805)  under 
very  unfavourable  circumstances,  (during  the  occupation  of 
Vienna  by  the  French),  had  met  with  very  little  success,  was 
now  brought  forward  again  by  the  director  of  the  Kamth- 
wrthor-Theatre  and  performed  for   his    benefit.      Beethoven 
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had  allowed  liimftetf  to  be  persuaded  to  write  a  new  overture 
for  it  (in  E),  a  song  for  the  jailor,  and  the  grand  air  for 
Fidelio  (withhoms-obligati)  as  also  to  make  some  alterations. 
In  this  new  form  the  Opera  had  now  great  success,  and  kept 
its  place  during  a  long  succession  ot  crowded  performances. 
On  the  first  night,  the  composer  was  called  forward  soYoral 
times,  and  now  became  again  the  object  of  general  attention. 
His  friends  availed  themselves  of  this  favorable  opportonitv 
to  make  arrangements  for  a  concert  in  his  behalf  in  the 
gi^eat  ^^Redouten  Saal*'  at  which  the  most  recent  compositions 
of  Beethm^i  were  to  be  perfonned.  All  who  could  fiddle, 
blow,  or  sing  were  invited  to  assist,  and  not  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  artists  of  Vienna  failed  to  appear.  I  and  my 
orchestra  had  of  course  also  joined,  and  for  the  first  time 
I  saw  Beethoven  J  direct.  Although  I  had  heard  much  of  bi» 
leading,  yet  it  surprised  me  in  a  high  degree.  Beethoven  had 
accustomed  himself  to  give  the  signs  of  expression  to  bis 
orchestra  by  all  manner  of  extraordinary  motions  of  his  body. 
So  often  as  a  SforMumdo  occured,  he  tore  bis  arms  which 
he  had  previously  crossed  upon  his  breast,  with  great  vehemence 
asunder.  At  a  pianOy  he  bent  himself  down ,  and  the  lower, 
the  softer  he  wished  to  have  it.  Then  when  a  creseepulo 
came,  he  raised  himself  again  by  degrees^  and  upon  the  com- 
mencement of  the  forte,  sprang  bolt  upright.  To  increase 
the  forte  yet  more,  he  would  sometimes,  also,  join  in  with  a 
shout  to  the  orchestra,  without  being  aware  of  it. 

Upon  my  expressing  my  astonishment  to  Sey fried,  at 
this  extraordinary  method  of  directing,  he  related  to  me  a 
tragi-comical  circumstance  that  had  occurred  at  Beethoven  s 
last  concert  at  the  Theatre  ''an  der  Wien." 

Beethoven  was  playing  a  new  Pianoforte-Concerto  of  his, 
but  forgot  at  the  first  tntti,  that  he  was  a  ^oloplayer.  and 
springing  up,  began  to  direct  in  his  usual  way.  At  the  first 
^forMondo  he  threw  out  his  arms  so  wide  asunder,  that  h^^ 
knocked  both  the  lights  off  the  piano  upon  the  ground.  The 
audience  laughed,  and  Beethoven  was  so  incensed  at  this  dis- 
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tvbance,  that  be  made  the  orchestra  cease  playing,  and  be- 
no.  anew.  Seyfried^  fearing,  that  a  repetition  of  the  accident 
woidd  occur  at  the  same  passage,  bade  two  boys  of  the  chorus 
place  tbemseWes  on  either  side  of  Beethoven,  and  hold  the 
bfdits  in  their  hands.  One  of  the  boys  innocently  approached 
nearer,  and  was  reading  also  in  the  notes  of  the  piano-part. 
When  therefore  the  fatal  sformmdo  came,  he  received  from 
BtdkavetCs  out  thrown  right  hand  so  smart  a  blow  on  the  moath^ 
that  the  poor  boy  let  fall  the  light  from  terror.  The  other 
boy,  more  cautious,  had  followed  with  anzions  eyes  every 
motion  of  Beethwaen^  and  by  stooping  suddenly  at  the  eventful 
moinent  he  avoided  the  slap  on  the  mouth.  If  the  public 
vere  nnable  to  restrain  their  laughter  before,  they  could  now 
mndi  lees,  and  broke  out  into  a>  regular  bacchanalian  roar. 
Beethovefi  got  into  such  a  rage,  that  at  the  first  chords  of 
the  eolo«  half  a  dozen  strings  broke.  Every  endeavour  of 
the  real  lovers  of  music  to  restore  calm  and  attention  were 
for  the  moment  fruitless.  The  first  allegro  of  the  Concerto 
was  ther^ore  loet  to  the  public^  From  that  &tal  evening 
Beeikaren  would  not  give  another  concert. 

But  the  ond  got  up  by  his  friends,  was  attended  with 
the  most  brilliant  success.  1  he  new  compositions  of  Beethoven 
pleased  extreniely,  particularly  the  symphony  in  A-Major  (the 
seventh);  the  wonderful  second  theme  was  encored;  and  made 
apon  me  also,  a  deep  and  lasting  impression.  The  execution 
vas  a  complete  masterpiece,  inspite  of  the  uncertain  and 
frequently  laughable  direction  of  Beethoven. 

It  was  easy  to  6ee  that,  the  poor  deaf  Maestro  of  the 
Rano,  eoald  no  longer  hear  his  own  music.  This  was  particu- 
Isriy  remarkable  in  a  passage  in  the  second  part  of  the  first 
sBtfio  of  the  symphony.  At  that  part  there  are  two  pauses 
ia  qnkk  suoeession,  the  second  of  which,  is  pianissimo.  This, 
BeHkavm  had  probably  overlooked ,  for  he  again  began  to 
give  the  time  before  the  orchestra  had  executed  this  second 
pause.  Without  knowing  it  therefore,  he  was  already  from  ten 
to  tuehe  bars  in  advance  of  the  orchestra  when  it  began  the 
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pianissimo.  Beethoven^  to  signify  this  in  his  own  way,  had 
crept  completely  under  the  desk.  Upon  the  now  ensuing 
crescendo,  he  again  made  his  appearance,  raised  himself  con- 
tinually more  and  more,  and  then  sprang  up  high  from  the 
ground,  when  according  to  his  calculation  the  moment  for  the 
forte  should  begin.  As  this  did  not  take  place,  he  looked 
around  him  in  affright,  stared  with  astonishment  at  the 
orchestra,  that  it  should  still  be  playing  pianissimo,  and 
only  recovered  himself,  when  at  length  the  long  expected 
forte  began,  and  was  audible  to  himself. 

Fortunately  this  scene  did  not  take  place  at  the  public 
performance,  otherwise  the  audience  would  certainly  have 
laughed  again. 

As  the  saloon  was  crowded  to  overflowing  and  the  applause 
enthusiastic,  the  friends  of  Beethoven  made  arrangements  for 
a  repetition  of  the  concert,  which  brought  in  an  almost 
equally  large  amount.  For  some  time  therefore  Beethoven 
was  extricated  from  his  pecuniary  difficulties;  but,  arising 
from  the  same  causes,  these  reoccurred  to  him  more  than 
once  before  his  death. 

Up  to  this  period,  there  was  no  visible  falling  off  in 
Beethovety's  creative  powers.  But  as  from  this  time,  owing 
to  his  constantly  increasing  deafness,  he  could  no  longer  hear 
any  music ,  that  of  a  necessity  must  have  had  a  prejudicial 
influence  upon  his  fency.  His  constant  endeavour  to  be 
original  and  to  open  new  paths,  conld  no  longer  as  formerly, 
be  preserved  from  error  by  the  guidance  of  the  ear.  Was 
it  then  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  works  became  more  and 
more  eccentric,  unconnected,  and  incomprehensible?  It  is 
true  there  are  people,  who  imagine  they  can  understand  them, 
and  in  their  pleasure  at  that,  rank  them  fai*  above  his  earlier 
masterpieces.  But  I  am  not  of  the  number,  and  freely  con- 
fess  that,  I  have  never  been  able  to  relish  the  last  works  of 
Beethoven,  Yes  I  I  must  even  reckon  the  much  admired 
Ninth  Symphony  among  them,  the  three  first  themes  of 
which,  inspite  of  some  solidary  flashes  of  genius,   are  to  me 
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vorse  than  all  of  the  eight  previous  Symphonies,  the  fourth 
theme  of  which  is  in  my  opinion  so  monstrous  and  tasteless, 
Bui  in  its  grasp  of  Schiller's  Ode  so  trivial,  that  I  cannot 
even  now  understand  how  a  genius  like  Beethoven's  could 
have  written  it.  I  find  in  it  another  proof  of  what  I  already 
reinarked  in  Vienna,  that  Beethoven  was  wanting  in  aesthetical 
feeling  and  in  a  sense  of  the  beautiful. 

As  at  the  time  I  made  Beethoven's  acquaintance,  he  had 
already  discontinued  playing  both  in  public,  and  at  private 
parties;  I  had  therefore  but  one  opportunity  to  hear  him, 
when  I  casually  came  to  the  rehearsal  of  a  new  Trio  (D-Major 
'  4  time)  at  Beethoven's  house.  It  was  by  no  means  an  enjoy- 
ment; for  in  the  first  place  the  pianoforte  was  woefully  out 
of  tone,  which  however  little  troubled  Beethoven^  since  he 
could  hear  nothing  of  it,  and,  secondly,  of  the  former  so  ad- 
mired excellence  of  the  virtuoso,  scarely  any  thing  was  left, 
in  consequence  of  his  total  deafness.  In  the  Jorte,  the  poor 
deaf  man  hammered  in  such  a  way  upon  the  keys,  that  entire 
zroopfi  of  notes  were  inaudible,  so  that  one  lost  all  intelligence 
of  the  subject  unless  the  eye  followed  the  score  at  the  same 
tnne.  1  felt  moved  with  the  deepest  sorrow  at  so  hard  a 
destiny.  It  is  a  sad  misfortune  for  any  one  to  be  deaf;  how 
then  should  a  musician  endure  it  without  despair?  ^Beet- 
kocen's  almost  continual  melancholy  was  no  longer  a  riddle  to 
me  now. 

The  next  thing  I  wrote  after  finishing  the  Cantata,  was 
s  VioUn-quartett  (the  tenth,  op.  30  published  by  Mechetti 
:s  Vienna.)  Being  very  brilliant  for  the  first  violin,  it  was 
toon  my  hobby-horse,  and  I  played  it  times  innumerable 
At  private  parties.  Then  followed  the  Octett,  in  which  by 
Herr  von  Tost's  wish,  who  then  contemplated  a  journey  to 
England,  I  took  up  a  theme  from  Handel,  varied,  and  car- 
ried it  out  thematically ,  as  he  was  of  opinion  it  would  on 
*Jiat  account  excite  great  interest  in  that  country.  I  also 
played  this  composition  very  frequently,  in  which  besides  my- 
«df  the  clarinetist  Frtedlowsky  and   the  hornist  Herbst ,  and 
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another  whose  name  I  now  forget,  found  especial  opportunity 
to  distinguish  themselves. 

In  the  autumn  of  1814,  the  crowned   heads    of  Europe 
and  their  Ministers    assembled    in    Vienna,    and    that   famed 
Congress  began,  from   which  the  German  nations  expected  to 
see  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  promises  made  to  them  for  their 
self  devotion.     A   swarm  of  idlers  and    curious  poured   from 
all  parts  into  Vienna,  to  be  present  at  the  splendid  festivities, 
with   which  the  Emperor  was  to  entertain  his  guests.    Before 
the  Emperor's    return  to  Vienna  several  had  already   taken 
place,  which  from  their  magnificence  yet   more  increased  the 
expectation  of  what   was   to  follow.     At  one  of  these   I  had 
also  assisted.     It  was  a  grand  serenade  in  the  Court  -  Yard 
of  the  Burg  Palace,    and  was  given   either  to  the   Emperor 
or  to  Prince  Schwarzmherg ,  I  now  no  longer  recollect  which. 
In  the  centre  of  that  not  very  large  square,    surrounded   by 
lofty  buildings  a  raised  platform  was  erected  for  the  numerous 
personnel  of  the  orchestra  and  choruses.    Upon  a  balcony  op- 
posite the  singers,  the  Court  and  State  officials  were  assem- 
bled.     The  remaining  space  was  filled  by  a  numerous  public, 
to  whom  free  admission  had  been  allowed. 

When  I  saw  the  locality,  and  the  assembled  crowd  which 
had  increased  to  thousands,  I  felt  alarmed,  for  I  had  pro- 
mised to  perform  a  violin-concerto ,  and  now  feared,  that 
my  tones  would  be  unheard,  and  lost  in  the  wide  surroundiDg 
space.  But  to  withdraw  now,  was  no  longer  possible,  so  I 
resigned  myself  to  my  fate.  But  every  thing  went  off  better 
than  I  had  expected.  Already  during  the  overture  I  remarked 
that  the  high  buildings  threw  back  the  sounds  right  well,  and 
I  then  came  forward  with  renewed  courage.  The  very  first 
tones  of  my  solo  allayed  all  my  anxiety  that  the  damp  night 
air  would  affect  my  strings,  for  my  violin  sounded  clear  and 
powerful  as  usual.  As  the  public  also,  during  my  play,  main- 
tained the  most  perfect  silence,  even  the  finest  shades  of  my 
instrumentation  were  every  where  distinctly  heard.  The  effect, 
therefore,  was  a  very  favorable  one,  and  was  acknowledged 
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hj  loud  and  long  applause.  I  have  never  played  before  a 
more  DQinerons  nor  a  more  fiympathetic  public. 

Among  the  many  strangers  attracted  by  the  Congress 
were  several  artists,  who  thought  the  opportunity  a  most 
&roarable  one  to  give  concerts  in  Vienna.  In  this  they  very 
mach  deceived  themselves.  For  as  all  the  native  artists  gave 
ciiooerts,  these  became  so  numerous  and  close  upon  each 
filler,  that  it  was  impossible  for  all  to  be  well  attended! 
(>ne  that  I  and  my  wife  gave  on  the  11.  December  was  an 
exception  to  this,  for  it  attracted  a  numerous  and  brilliant 
aodieiiee.  I  gave  the  overture  to  "Faust,''  and  it  was  received 
«ith  great  approbation.  The  reviewer  of  the  Musical -journal 
^ays  ''it  increased  our  desire  to  see  this  opera,  which  has 
y^%  been  ready  a  twelvemonth,  brought  out  at  last."  Several 
loTer^  of  art  among  the  ambassadors  and  foreign  diplomatists 
*bo  had  heard  me  play  for  the  first  time  at  my  concert,  paid 
^  a  visit,  and  expressed  the  wish  to  hear  me  in  a  quartett. 
Tbis  was  the  cause  of  my  giving  several  music-parties  during 
thf  Congress ,  and  in  which  I  played  to  those  lovers  of  art 
*i^  new  compositions  I  had  written  for  Herr  non  Tost.  -I 
still  recollect  with  great  satisfaction  the  general  delij^t  wib 
vkich  those  productions  were  received.  Certainly,  I  was  sup- 
ported also,  upon  those  occasions  by  the  first  artists  in  VieBaa, 
^  tkat  as  regards  execution  nothing  more  could  be  desired. 
1  feoerally  began  with  a  Quartett,  then  followed  with  a 
qoi&telt  and  concluded  with  my  octett,  or  nonett. 

Others  also  besides  me,  gave  music  parties  to  the  visitors 
u»  the  Congress .  among  these  my  friend  Zisius  particularly 
distinguished  himself.  All  the  foreign  artists  had  been  in- 
t'odiiced  at  his  house,  and  at  his  music  parties  therefore, 
^re  aroK  frequently  a  spirit  of  rivalr}'  between  the  native 
^d  fureign  virtuosi.  I  there  for  the  first  time  heard  Hummel 
P^  his  beautifhl  Septett,  as  well  as  several  other  of  his  com- 
pvitioiiB  of  that  period.  But  I  was  mostly  charmed  by  his 
oDpnmaatbns  in  which  no  other  Pianoforte  -  Virtuoso  has 
^r  yet  approached  him.    I  especially  remember  with  great 
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pleasure  one  eyening  when  he  improvised  in  so  splendid  a  man- 
ner as  I  never  since  heard  him  whether  in  public  or  in  private. 
The   company  were  about  to  break  up,    when    some  ladies, 
who  thought  it  too  early,   entreated   Hummel  to  play  a  few 
more  walzes  for   them.     Obliging    and  galant  as  he  was  to 
the  ladies ,  he  seated  himself  at  the  piano ,   and   played  the 
wished  for  walzes,  to  which  the  young  folks  in  the  adjoining 
room  began  to  dance.     I,  and  some  other  artists,    attracted 
by  his  play,  grouped  ourselves  round  the  instrument  with  our 
hats  already  in  our  hands,  and  listened  attentively.     Hummel 
no  sooner  observed  this,   than  he  converted   his  play  into  a 
free  phantasia    of  improvisation,    but  which  constantly  pre- 
served the  walz-rhythm,    so  that  the  dancers  were   not  dis- 
turbed.   He  then  took  from  me  and  others  who  had  executed 
their  own  compositions  during  the  evening  a  few  easily  com- 
bined themes  and  figures,  which  he  interwove  into  his  walzes 
and  varied   them  at  every  recurrence  with   a  constantly  in- 
creasing   richness   and    piquancy    of   expression.    Indeed,   at 
length,    he  even  made  them  serve  as  fuge-themes,    and  let 
loose  all  his  science  in   counterpoint  without    disturbing  the 
walzers  in  their  pleasures.      Then  he  returned  to  the  galant 
style,  and  in  conclusion  passed  into  a  bravoura,  such  as  from 
him  even  has  seldom  been  heard.    In  this  finale,   the  themes 
taken  up  were  still  constantly  heard,  so  that  the  whole  rounded 
off  and  terminated  in   real  artistic  style.      The  hearers  were 
enraptured,    and  praised  the  young  ladies'   love  of   dancing, 
that  had  conduced  to  so  rich    a  feast  of  artistic  excellence. 
Among  the  foreign   artists   who  came  to  Vienna  before 
and  during    the   Congress,    were  also,    three    of   my  former 
acquaintances,   Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  Hermstedt  and  Feska. 
Weber  played  with  great  success  and  then   left  for  Prague, 
whither  he  was    summoned   to  direct  the  opera.     Hermstedt 
came  at  a  time,  when  the  concerts  were  so  numerous,  that 
he  could  not  give  one  of  his  own.     He  played,  however,  with 
immense  applause    at   a   concert   of   the   flutist  Dressier,  in 
which  he  accompanied  the  air  with  clarinet  obligato  in  'Titus", 
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acooBpanied  and  played  a  pot-pourri  of  mine  which  I  wrote  for 
Lim  fio*  the  occasion,  after  a  new  composition  for  harp  and  violin, 
iat  had  particularly  pleased  Hermstedt.  Both  compositions  were 
^ftermurds  published ;  that  for  the  clarinet  with  quartett-accom- 
ptniment  as  op.  81  at  Schlesinger's  in  Berlin,  and  that  for 
^  and  Tiolin  as  op.  118  by  ^chuberth  in  Hamburgh. 

Fetkoy  who  since  I  had  known  him  in  Magdeburgh,  had 
bMome  member  of  the  Westphalian  orchestra  in  Gassel,  and 
30V  after  its  dissolution  had  been  made  Concert  master  at 
Carknihe,  had  made  great  progress  both  as  violinist  and 
jomposer.  His  quartetts  and  quintetts,  which  he  executed  in 
ft  pore,  accomplished,  and  tasteful  manner,  took  greatly  in 
Vioma,  and  found  a  ready  sale  among  the  publishers  there. 
One  of  them  began  in  one  of  its  themes  with  the  notes, 
vhich  form  the  composer's  name: 

F    9     «o    a 


^^ 


This  the  auditors  thought  very  pretty,  and  joked  the 
cder  composers  present ,  Uummel,  Pixis,  and  me,  on  account 
i  oar  onmusical  names.  This  suggested  the  idea  to  me  of 
aalmig  sometliing  musical  out  of  my  name,  with  the  assistance 
tf  the  abbreviation  formerly  used  of  the  piano  into  po ,  and 
rf  a  quarter  rest,  which  when  written  looks  like  an  r.  It 
ttt  in  thb  f (urm : 


k 


^35 


po-  ^  J- 


ud  I  immediately  took  it  as  a  theme  for  a  new  violin- 
partett,  which  is  the  first  of  the  three  quartetts  published  in 
Vienna  by  Mechetti  as  op.  29  and  dedicated  to  Andreas 
f»mberg.  When  I  first  played  it  at  my  friend's  Zijnus,  it 
set  with  great  applause ,  and  the  originality  of  the  theme, 
nth  its  descending,  diminished  Quarte,  was  especially  praised. 


l?OHa,  Astebiofrftphy.    I. 


13 
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1  ^m  «n«d  toeett^  those  ifho  had  previously  qumed  m 
1  ST  »zj:n;ikil  lume  and  Anud  them,  (for  naturallj 
•^  T  Lai  =»  ■«  i^'v^  i'^ '  ^^  famous  thema  formed  out  of  mj 
**  "  j.^T  '^=dc.€d  hcardlT  at  my  artistic  trick,  and  iioy\ 
•^  V^^'  fc.:;ai  Hmmmtel  and  Piris,  who  with  all  thei^ 
iZ  o^cli  xcike  iL:-.ii2tf  miisioal  out  of  Aeir  names. 


,,^i£^  Ei^aT   things    had  changed  in  my  position  a< 

.      ^.^  ^        "^ j  in  respect   to  its   proprietor.     I  had  openly 

p*  *2^e*-.  ^^  ^^^^^^      j^   ^^   brought    about   by   th^ 

J  *   "T      ^^.ttmstance :    One    evening,    when    I  entered   thtj 
*^^IIrf^  I  s»^  H^""  BfirAin^sfr,   the  father  of  the  primij 
^]^7  "  *jjj^  third  orchestra  director,  had  taken  Seyfried's  seatj 
*"  ^Trtd  to  tim  that  I  alone  was  charged   with  the  direc- 
1  o«  «he  orchestra,    when   Seiifned  was  prevented  coming 
^  I  therefore   requested   him   to  leave  it.     This   he  refused 
*r  do   ^"th  the  remark  •   that  the  Count  himself  had  ordere(| 
^  to   direct   the  opera,    and    at   the   express  wish    of  hi^ 
jAfltffater.   who  preferred  singing  under  his  direction.    As  al 
^    expostulations    were    unavailing,    and    I     considered   i^ 
l^en^tiith  my   dignity  to  play  the  first  violin  under  so  obscnrtj 
^  Jirector,  1  quitted  the  orchestra,  and  returned  home.    Th^ 
next  morning  1  sent  in  a  written   remonstrance  to  the  Count 
r^pecting   this  invasion   of  right  that  had    been    secured  to 
lue  in  my  engagement,    and  requested,    that  I  might  be  ex- 
posed to  no  ftirther  repetition  of  it. 

The  Count,  incited  by  the  Prima  Datma,  who  was  very 
incensed  bec:mse  I  would  not  lead  under  the  direction  of  her 
father,  answered  me  with  rudeness  instead  of  with  the 
apologies  1  had  reason  to  expect,  and  wMch  1  replied  to 
in  yet  stronger  terms.  From  that  moment,  the  Count  and 
his  creatures  studied  to  annoy  me  in  every  possible  manner 
that  my  position  exposed  me  to.  Added  to  this,  since  PalffH 
had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  become  lessee  of  the  two  Court 
Theatres,  he  put  his  own  theatre  greatly  in  the  back-ground. 
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iie  took  ftway  from  it  the  best  singers,  and  the  best  part  of 
it  chorus,  to  incorporate  them  with  the  personnel  of  the 
Kirnthnerthor- Theatre;  so  that  ^^an  der  Wien",  from  that 
rjDe.  Spedacle-pieces ,  and  low  class  popular  operas  alone, 
«»-»  gifen.  As  I  was  not  bound  to  assist  at  these,  I  had 
^-arcelj  any  thing  more  to  do  at  the  theatre.  I  could 
v^refore  clearly  see,  that  I  should  be  discharged  after  the 
"rmiiuition  of  my  engagement. 

As  now,  after  Napoleon  was  vanquished  and  banished 
:•>  Elba,  a  general  European  peace  seemed  in  perspective, 
iii  that  1  greatly  desired  to  set  out  as  soon  as  possible 
'!•  my  long  projected  artistic  tour  through  all  Europe;  I 
utde  a  proposition  to  the  Count  to  cancel  our  agreement 
■^  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  and  demanded  as 
•mpensation  the  half  of  my  salary  for  the  third  year, 
piud  down  in  one  sum.  He  readily  consented  to  it,  and 
-'  ve  parted  in  peace.  1  now  hastened  to  make  every  pre- 
(virabon  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  commence  my  journey 
^  the  spring.  I  contemplated  first,  to  travel  through  Ger- 
li^nv  and  Switzerland  to  Italy,  whither  1  had  long  ardently 
it^ired  to  go.  As  I  purposed  taking  my  children  with  me, 
'■^nfseeing  that  their  mother  would  not  be  able  to  separate 
tn/m  them  for  so  long  a  time  without  pining  to  death; 
I  «^  fitbt  of  all  obliged  to  provide  myseli'  with  a  larger  tra- 
''^ng  carriage  to  hold  us  all,  with  the  instruments.  The 
i^^cdty  was  to  build  one  for  this  purpose,  suiiiciently  light 
:  draught  for  three  posthorses.  I  conferred  upon  this  there- 
'"•tv  with  Herr  Langhaus,  the  clever  machinist  at  the  theatre 
4ti  der  Wien",  and  afterwards  director  of  public  buildings 
^  Berlin ,  who  made  a  drawing  of  the  design  suggested  in 
'<v  conference,  according  to  which  the  carriage  should  be 
-oilt  it  had  a  solid  roof,  upon  wliich  were  packed  the  leather 
'^'vered  harp-case,  and  a  trimk  for  linen.  The  violin-case  was 
«-owed  in  a  boot  under  the  coachman's  seat,  so  that  the  whole 
^l*^  in  the  interior  of  the  vehicle  remained  for  the  travellers. 

In   my   relations    with  Herr  von    Tost,   also,   a   serious 

13* 
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alteradon   had   taken    place.      After   the   settlement    of    our 
cArlier  account,    which    was   effected    by    the   delivery  of  the 
CanUta    "Das  befreite   Deutschland''   I   had  deliTered    again, 
fear  manuscripts ,    the   octett,    two    quartetts   and    a   second 
^uintett.  without  receiving  the    agreed   price.     At  first  I  had 
argued  no  ill  of  this   delay    in  settlement.      But  when  it  be- 
came   suddenly  reported  in  the  city,   that   the  wealthy  Herr 
€vm   ToM  had  sustained   severe  losses,    and   was  on  the  point 
of  bankruptcy;   that  he  no  longer  called  upon  me,   and    even 
fauled  to  appear  at  a  musical  -  party   where   I  played   one  of 
te  manuscripts,   but    sent  the  portfolio   instead  of  coming, 
the  matter  looked  dubious.     I  therefore  took  back  to  him  the 
portfolio    myself,  in   order  if  possible,    to    come  to    a   clear 
andefsttadiiiS  *i*h  him  at  the  same  time.    I  found  the  other- 
vi^  <^>  k^ml  man  very   much  depressed  in  spirits.     He  con- 
19,$$^  JO  m«  his  position  without  reserve.    It  was,  he  .said,   ex- 
uii:iful  to  him,  to  be  unable  to  fulfil  his  engagements 
01^;  but  as  his  plans  for  the  future  were  unsettled  if  not 
aaii:^   ^iij-^^art^y^l «    he    would  forthwith  return   all   my  manos- 
mi<^  ^^  *^  before  the  expiration  of  the  stipulated  time ,    so 
^^^>  I  g;*t<ht  sell   them  as  soon    as   possible  to   a  publisher. 
|\*  ike  K'ts^  1  might  thereby   sustain,   he  was    willing  to    in- 
A:mir*fr   me  with  a  bill  for  one   hundred   ducats,    which    as 
^^^  as  his  afiairs  had   assumed  a  more  favourable   aspect, 
1^  »v^iM  honourably  meet.     Upon  this  he  fetched  the  whole 
a  :^^  manuscripts  and   handed  them  to  me.     I,   who  con- 
sivj^re\)   that   Herr   t'on  Tost  had  amply  compensated   me  for 
jl^  ^y^t  time  he  had  them  in  his  possession,  by  the  costly* 
iiirttinir^  be   had  bought  for  me,  and  reckoned  at  so   low  an 
,j»,.j^io.   \^  »>  *iuite   satisfied   with   the  return  of  my  manus- 
Hi|*»  «»**  refuseil  all  further  indemnification.    Howev^,   as  1 
M^*^xe«t  that   Herr  «tm  Tosi  felt  hurt  by  this  arrangement, 
f^H^   ik^   ^i>l*    ^^U   knowing  that   from  my  contemplated 
JMtrtv^r^  from   Vienna  its* early    liquidation  was  not  to    be 

X  ih>^   «^d   the  whole  of  the   returned    manuscripts   to 
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*vo  Vieima  publishers,  and  from  their  having  acquired  a 
rreat  celebrity  by  their  frequent  performance,  I  receiyed  a 
"oTfesaderable  sum  for  them. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1815,  I  wrote  another 

Quartett.  in  C-major  (No.  2  of  the  op.   29)  and  a  new  violin 

'"^■•nrerto  (the  seventh,  op.  38)  as  also  Variations,  which  remai- 

•^h]  unpablished.  for   use   upon    the   coming  journey;   the  two 

'%^t    of   these  compositions    I  played  at  my  farewell -Concert 

•Q   the    19.    February    1815.      Respecting  this   last  concert  I 

z%rt   in  Vienna,   the   Musical  journal  spoke   very   favourably. 

<>f  the   newest  violin   concerto   (E-minor.   C-major,   E-major) 

*  says:    '^Very   difficult   for   the   solo   player   as   well   as  for 

*idfse  who    accompany.      A  splendid,   perfect    composition;   a 

iu^  flowing  cantabile;  striking  modulations,  replete  with  bold 

canonic  imitations,  an  ever  new.  charming  and  happily  calcu- 

atad  instnimentation.     The  melting  adagio  is  especially  cap- 

nrAtiDg/'     In   conclusion   it  says:   ''As    to   the  merits  of  this 

masterir  artist,   both  here  and  throughout  Germany  there  is 

^1  ame  opinion.     We  yet  remember   with   lively   satisfaction 

*be  triumph^  which  he  achieved  two  years  ago  over  his  rival, 

rb»  great  Bode.     He  is  now  about  to  leave   us   upon  a  grand 

utxstic   tour.      He  first  proceeds  to  Prague,  where  his  new 

opera    ''Faust'*   is  now    being  studied  ....  May   he,   who  by 

b»  talent  and  his  open,  manly  character  has  left  an  honour- 

•Ue  memorial  of  his  worth  in  our  hearts,  meet  always,    and 

^Tny  where  with  success  t^' 

1  at  that  time  really  had  the  intention  of  going  first  to 
Prague,  to  be  present  at  the  production  of  my  opera,  which 
wftft  being  studied  under  Carl  Maria  van  Weber,  But  I 
afterwards  abandoned  that  plan.  I  had  in  fact  received  A 
ktter  from  my  former  Intendant  Baron  von  Reibnitu  at 
Rrealau.  wherein  in  the  name  of  a  family  of  his  acquaintance 
thai  of  Prince  von  Carolath,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  feel 
tii^Kwed  to  pass  the  summer  months  with  them  at  their  seat, 
roroJatib.  in  Silesia?  The  Princess  was  very  desirous,  that 
her  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  played  the  harp,    the  other 
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the  pianoforte,  should  receiye  instruction  in  music  from  mj 
wife.  They  would  endeavour  to  make  the  stay  of  myself 
and  family  at  their  charming  castle  as  agreable  as  possible. 
He,  the  Baron  had  been  invited  also,  and  would  be  ex- 
tremely pleased  if  I  would  accept  the  invitation,  so  that  he 
might  again  pass  some  time  with  me. 

As  the  spring  and  summer  were  any  way  but  little 
favourable  seasons  of  the  year  to  give  concerts,  and  that 
Dorette  and  the  children  anticipated  much  pleasure  from  the 
stay  at  Carolath,  I  readily  assented.  I  therefore  hastened 
the  preparations  for  our  journey,  in  order  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  give  a  few  concerts  at  Breslau  and  in 
its  neighbourhood,  before  the  fine  season  had  set  in.  The 
next  thing  was  to  effect  the  sale  of  our  furniture  and  house- 
hold chattels,  which  was  very  speedily  done,  for  immediately 
upon  the  announcement  of  the  sale,  a  host  of  purchasers  pre- 
sented themselves.  As  our  furniture  was  very  elegant ,  and 
withal  nearly  new,  the  purchasers  bid  warmly  against  each 
other ,  and  we  therefore  realised  a  sum  far  beyond  our  ex- 
pectation. This  as  well  as  my  Vienna  savings,  which  were 
still  in  paper  currency,  I  now  took  to  a  banker's  and  changed  for 
gold.  Scarcely  had  I  done  this  when  all  Vienna  was  alarmed 
by  the  intelligence  that  Napoleon  had  escaped  from  Elba, 
landed  in  France,  and  been  hailed  with  the  greatest  joy.  The 
rate  of  exchange  fell  suddenly  so  low ,  that  if  I  had  delayed 
the  conversion  of  my  paper  into  specie  but  one  day  more. 
I  should  have  suffered  a  loss  of  more  than  fifty  ducats. 

When  first  contemplating  my  grand  tour  through  Europe, 
the  idea  struck  roe,  also,  of  commencing  an  album,  in  which 
r  purposed  making  a  collection  of  the  compositions  of  all 
the  artists  whose  acquaintance  I  might  make.  I  began  imme- 
diately vrith  the  Viennese,  and  received  from  all  the  resident 
composers  of  ray  acquaintance,  short,  autographic  works 
written  for  the  most  part  expressly  for  my  album.  The  most 
valuable  contribution  to  me,  is  that  of  Beethoven.  It  is  a  Canon 
for  three  voices  to  the  words  from  Schiller's  "Jungfrau  von 
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Orkaos** :  *'Eiirz  ist  der  Schmerz,  und  ewig  wfihrt  die  Freude.** 
k  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  Beethoven 
%hoAe  handwriting,  notes  as  well  as  text,  were  usually  almost 
illegible,  must  have  written  this  page  with  particular  patience ; 
for  it  is  unblotted  from  beginning  to  end,  which  is  the  more 
"<>inarlcable ,  since  he  even  drew  the  Unes  without  the  aid  of 
%  ruler;  secondly,  that  after  the  falling  in  of  the  third  voice 
k  bar  IS  wanting,  which  I  was  obliged  to  complete.  The 
ptges  concluded  with  the  wish: 

May  you  dear  Spohr  where  ever  you  find  real  art,  and 
rad  artists,  think  with  pleasure  of  me,  Your  friend. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

Vienna  March  3.  1815. 

Upon  all  my  subsequent  travels  1  received  contributions 
u>  this  album,  and  possess  therefore  a  highly  interesting  col* 
l«ction  of  short  compositions  from  German,  Italian,  French, 
English  and  Dutch  artists.  * 

* 

On  the  eve  of  taking  leave  of  Vienna,  I  yet  think  I  must 
recall  some  further  incidents  of  my  stay  there,  which  hitherto 
I  have  had  no  opportunity  oi  relating.  First,  in  respect  of 
By  orchestral  duties.  These  were  sometimes  very  onerous 
f'-»r  me;  the  same  piece  being  frequently  represented  twenty 
•T  thirty  nights  in  succession.  This  happened  not  only  with 
:wo  of  Mosart's  operas  ''Don  Juan'^  and  the  "Zauberflote", 
vfaich  during  my  engagement  were  brought  out  with  a  new 
•li>tribution  of  characters  and  with  a  very  brilliant  mise  en 
wvn^;  but.  also,  with  a  ballet,  which  during  the  Congress 
«as  repeated  an  innumerable  number  of  times,  and  in  which 
1  had  to  play  violin  soli's.  What  its  name  was.  I  no  longer 
^HDollect,  but  that  the  celebrated  dancers  Duport,  and  mes- 
-iunes  Bigotiini  and  Fetit  Aimee,  whom  Count  Polify  had 
«ent  for  from  Paris,  danced  in  it.     It  is  true,  I  did  not  play 

*  A  selection  from  the  pages  of  this  album  will  be  found  in  the 
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those  soirs  unwillingly,  upon  their  own  account,  for  the 
audience  always  listened  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  were 
profuse  in  their  applause  of  me;  but  it  annoyed  me  that  I 
was  obliged  to  measure  my  tempi^  by  the  steps  of  the  dancers 
and  that  I  could  not  lengthen  at  pleasure  my  closes  and 
cadences,  as  the  dancers  were  unable  to  sustain  themselyes 
so  long  in  their  groupings.  This  gave  rise  therefore  to  many 
bickerings  with  the  ballet  master,  until  at  length  I  learned 
compliance.  I  endeavoured  to  sweeten  the  monotony  of  my 
duties  in  some  degree  by  always  enriching  and  ornamentiDg 
my  soli  performances.  This  I  did  especially  with  the  trou* 
badour  in  "John  of  Paris"  for  whom  a  pas  de  trots  was  in- 
troduced in  that  ballet.  As  in  the  opera  of  that  name,  there 
were  three  strophes,  the  first  of  which  had  to  be  executed  by 
the  horn,  the  second  by  the  violincello,  and  the  third  by  the 
violin,  I  at  first  ornamented  my  strophe  in  a  very  vocal 
style.  But  as  I  remarked,  that  the  Prima  Donna^  demoiselle 
Buchwieser  at  the  next  representation  had  borne  them  well 
in  mind,  sang  them,  and  obtained  great  applause  for  them, 
this  so  annoyed  me,  as  I  could  not  bear  the  singer,  that  I 
thenceforth  ornamented  them  in  a  style  she  could  not  imitate 
with  her  voice. 

Besides  the  two  above  mentioned  operas  of  Moaart,  I 
experienced  a  third  ordeal  in  a  new  popular -opera,  with 
music  by  Hummel  ^  which  by  a  singular  chance  such  as  will 
assuredly  never  occur  again,  went  through  a  long  succession 
of  nightiy  representations.  It  was  called  "Princess  Eselshaut'* 
and  as  far  as  the  author's  text,  was  so  wretched  a  piece  of 
patchwork,  that  in  spite  of  the  pretty  music  of  which  five  or 
six  of  the  Numbers  were  received  with  great  applause,  it  was 
at  the  conclusion  unanimously  hissed.  This  according  to 
Vienna  custom  at  once  consigned  it  to  the  tomb.  Hummel 
who  conducted,  had*  already,  quite  resignedly  expressed  him- 
self to  me,  who  in  honour  of  him  led  as  first  violin.  "Another 
pure  labour  in  vain!'*  But  on  the  following  evening  when 
another  piece  was  to  have  been  announced,  it  could  not  be 
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men.  owing  to  the  illness  of  several  of  the  performers  in 
the  opera  and  play,  and  the  manager  was  therefore  obliged 
to  repeat  the  condemned  opera  though  at  the  risk  of  ex- 
dliog  an  nproar  in  the  theatre.  On  that  evening  nevertheless, 
.TOst  on  account  of  the  anticipated  tumult,  the  theatre  was 
cmomed  to  excess,  and  the  piece  was  hissed  at  the  end  of 
each  act^  and  again  at  the  conclusion.  But  the  musical  pieces 
met  witfa  more  applause  than  on  the  first  night,  and  at  the 
fan  of  the  curtain  when  the  hissing  had  ceased,  the  composer 
VIS  eren  called  for,  and  greeted  with  vehement  applause. 
As  the  indisposition  of  the  invalids  still  continued,  a  third 
trial  of  it  was  obliged  to  be  made ,  which  went  off  nearly 
ike  the  former  one.  Tet  was  the  opposition  against  the 
piece  much  less,  and  the  music  obtained  more  friends  than 
erer.  Thus  it  could  be  continued  with  confidence,  and  on 
the  succeeding  nights  it  again  found  new  friends  in  sufficient 
Lumber.  At  length  it  became  the  fashion  to  go  and  hiss  the 
i'lece,  and  praise  the  music.  Hummel  took  speedy  advantage 
vf  this,  and  published  a  piano-forte  arrangement  of  the  most 
iTorite  Numbers,  which  had  a  rapid  sale.  So  it  was  no  '^labour 
t  min**  after  all,  as  he  had  feared  on  the  first  evening  I 

PixU,  was  not  so  fortunate  with  his  opera,  the  ^'Zauber- 
spmch".  That  was  swamped  by  the  badness  of  the  libretto, 
DOT  could  the  music  keep  it  above  water,  although  it  had, 
iko,  many  successful  '^numbers."  It  was  the  occasion  for  the 
display  of  a  bit  of  real  Viennese  wit.  A  friend  of  the  com* 
P<r««r,  not  having  been  able  to  see  the  first  representation  of 
:t,  enquired  of  another  who  had  bee]^  present  ^'Well  what 
io  you  think  of  the  opera  of  Pixis.  —  "Nix  isT*  was 
the  reply. 

I  may  here  relate  another  of  my  Vienna  recollections, 
*ace  it  is  one  of  those  which  make  a  deep  impression  and 
therefore  do  not  so  easily  fade  from  the  memory.  It  was  an 
^aosua&y  great  inundation,  such  as  occurs  once  only  in 
^ery  century,  occasioned  by  the  overflowing  of  the  little 
n^er    '^die  Wien*"  on    the    banks   of  which  my   house 
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situated.  On  that  occasion  it  was  so  great  from  the  simul- 
taneous overflowing  of  the  Danube,  which  would  not  allow 
the  waters  of  the  "Wien"  an  outlet.  I  had  not  observed 
the  commencement  of  the  inundation,  being  engaged  at  a 
rehearsal  at  the  theatre.  After  it  was  over,  I  found  the  street 
leading  to  my  house  already  flooded,  and  I  saw  that  I  must 
use  all  haste  to  be  enabled  even  to  wade  through  it. 

Nevertheless    I  first  fetched  my  violin -case   out    of  the 
orchestra,  as  I  foresaw  that,  also,  would  be  laid  under  water. 
By  this  time  the  flood  had  risen  so  high  that  in  some  places 
the  water   reached  above  my  knees.      I  found  my  family    in 
the  greatest  consternation  and  the  other  inmates  of  the  house 
still    more  so.      My  landlord,    the  cabinet-maker,    with    his 
family,    were  already  hurrying  up  past  my  floor  to  the  top 
of  the  house,   and  endeavouring   to  secure  a  dry   stowage  for 
their  effects,    in  the  loft.     He   had   need  to   hasten;    for    the 
water  rose  so  fast,  that  in   a  few  hours  it  almost  reached  to 
the  first  floor.     The  terrified  inhabitants   of  the  suburb    had 
now   a  scene  before  them  such  as  they  had  never  before  be- 
held.    The  rushing  waters  swept  by,  bearing  along  with  them 
articles    of   every    description    commingled    in  the    strangest 
confusion.    Implements  of  husbandry,  carts  laden  with  hay  or 
wood,  the  wreck  of  stalls  and  stabling,  dead  cattle,  and  even 
a  cradle  containing  a  screaming  infant,  which,  however,  was 
happily  rescued  by  a  boat.    The  owners  of  the  houses,  furnish- 
ed  with  long  poles,  were  exerting  themselves  to  keep  off  the 
objects  as  they  floated  by,  so  that  they  might  not  damage  the 
walls   of  the  houses .   others  on  the  other  hand  provided  with 
boat   hooks,    endeavoured  to   lay  hold   of   the  furniture   and 
other  household  chattels  in  order  to  save  them,  and  pull  them 
up  into   the  windows    for  security.      Some  hours  afterwards, 
when  such  like  articles  had  ceased  to  float  past,   boats  made 
their  appearance  laden    with  provisions,    which  were   readily 
bought  up   by  the  inhabitants  of  the  flooded  streets.     Other 
boats  towards    evening  brought    the  employes    and    men    ol 
business  from  the  city  to  their  dwelhngs,   and  anxiously  ex- 
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everting  families.  As  the  rain  also  poured  down  in  torrents, 
*he  inimdation  still  continued  at  the  same  height,  and  even 
&t  night  iaXl  there  was  no  perceptible  decrease  of  the  waters. 
N>  long  as  it  remained  light,  the  scene  afforded  great  diver- 
<tj  cf  interest,  but  when  night  came  it  was  fearful  to  be- 
>.'ld.  The  roar  of  the  waters,  and  the  howling  of  the  storm 
f'^rbade  all  thought  of  repose ;  nor  was  it  advisable  to  retire 
tA  rest ,  as  no  one  knew  what  might  yet  occur.  I  therefore 
laid  mj  children  near  me  on  my  sofa  with  their  clothes  on, 
ittd  as  Dcrette  had  soon  fallen  asleep  beside  them,  I  sat 
\nmxi  to  my  work,  a  new  song-composition,  in  order  to  resist 
•^Icfp  more  effectually.  In  this  1  succeeded.  But  my  zeal  at 
*>mpasition  led  me  several  times  to  the  piano,  which  the 
'^ftmily  of  my  landlord  who  passed  half  the  night  in  the  floor 
ibove  me  upon  their  knees  in  prayer,  took  in  very  great 
dudgeon;  for  on  the  following  morning  the  nurse-maid  informed 
vEf.  that  the  wife  had  bitterly  exclaimed:  ^^That  Lutheran 
hmtic  will  bring  yet  greater  misfortune  upon  us  with  his 
anchristian  singing  and  playing.'*  But  the  night  passed  without 
fvrtber  misfortune,  and  by  day-break  the  water  had  greatly 
^fvreased.  Nevertheless,  it  was  evening  before  it  had  suffi- 
ckmtly  subsided  to  admit  of  again  traversing  the  streets  on 
f«»t.  But  the  "Theatre  an  der  Wien"  remained  closed  for 
^^t  days,  for  it  required  that  time  before  all  traces  of  the 
inundation  could  be  removed. 


After  a  sorrowful  parting  from  dear  Vienna,  where  we 
^d  passed  so  many  happy  days,  I  set  out  with  my  family, 
ipon  our  great  journey  on  the  18.  March,  1815.  My  brother 
Ftrdinand  whose  engagement  at  the  "Theatre  an  der  Wien" 
VIS  to  last  for  another  year ,  remained  alone  behind.  After 
tl^  expiration,  he  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  Royal 
Orrhestra  of  Berlin. 

Our  first  resting  place  was  at  Brunn ,   where  we  gave  a 
omeert.    How    it  succeeded,    I  no  longer  remember,  but   I 
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r«r!:r*?inL  ^mH  1  ns  vetr  dissatisfied  with  the  orchestral- 
•cr'jiirwuizi'^is.  fc  respect  to  that,  of  course  my  excellent 
ir2W«ra    ii   TV^^^a  bid  accustomed   me  to    a  very   different 

T-'roi  rrii^T  -r*  -r^nt  to  Breslau.  where  in  April  we 
iTmi  ri"*^  Tit»r  '^.•>:*?rr5;  but  ther  were  not  well  attended. 
Tif  m^'^M*i  sO***  :-f  th^  public  mind  arising  from  the  re- 
•*iimnmD~m»"T~  c  >•  <"'rr.Tk*  and  from  the  great  sacrifices 
«xra.r**£  x.7»:a  -b*.:!  irirndud  by  the  contributions  required 
IT  "aeuL  was  -:!  Trrri  th«^n  so  general,  that  a  more  unfavour- 
iOiff  Tnw  Tr  m*^  concerts  could  not  well  have  presented 
-BRHh      3te  n  ^  musical    a  city  as   Breslan.    even  in  that 

c\£  nf  w&ri^  c^'qnmodon.  there  was  no  dearth  of  zealous 
fs^.  to  whom  music  was  a  necessary  of  life. 
frequently  invited  to  private  circles,  in  which 
az  rrTortunity  to  perform  my  Vienna  compositions  of 
Erfcr  rrtr  r.-sss-^  portfolio.  They  met  with  a  brilliant  recep- 
5uiT  »rD«rslarhr  the  two  Quintetts,  which  I  was  frequently 
idiTru^M  t^  repeat.  At  the  earnest  wish  of  my  friend  Scknahel 
ir^-c.Y  X  the  Ca&edral-orchestra,  I  wrote  an  Offertorium  for 
a  ^N\\"- soprano  voice  and  chorus,  with  violin  obligato  and 
^c>r^!>e9tra  s  which,  as  is  shewn  by  the  catalogue  of  my  com- 
jv\$::?.v:ks  was  performed  in  the  Cathedral  on  16.  April,  and 
wl»fr^  I  t^H>k  the  violin-part  As  I  left  behind  me  there  the 
^^nc.'':;^!  score,  and  have  never  seen  it  since  that  time,  1  am 
«%ab>  to  say  whether  the  composition  has  any  merit.  Pro- 
Vak^T  it  IS  stiU  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  cathedral. 


On  a  fine  evening  in  the  spring,  I  arrived  with  my  family 
«l  Carolath.  As  we  had  to  pass  over  a  small  river  near  the 
<m^tl^ .  in  a  ferry-boat,  our  arrival  was  perceived  before  hand. 
W<^  therefore  found  upon  driving  into  the  Castle-court,  the 
wbote  of  the  Prince's  family  assembled  at  the  foot  of  the 
t^l^l^^.  and  were  welcomed  by  them*  in  the  most  friendly 
mnnntiT,    The  prince  himself  led  us  to  the  apartments  assigned 
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Uj  i>.  After  we  had  changed  om  dress  we  were  summoned 
U'  tite  sapper-table.  The  Prince,  a  somewhat  ceremonious  but 
tnoidly  and  well  meaning  man  from  fifty  eight  to  sixty  years  of 
Aft  recttved  us  at  the  entrance  of  the  dining-room,  and  intro- 
doced  as  to  the  other  guests.  They  consisted  of  the  Princess 
Kb  iecond  wife,  her  sister,  a  lady  passionately  fond  of  poetry 
Abd  masic,  his  two  daughters  by  his  first  marriage,  amiable 
BAkieDs  of  fifteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  their  tutor, 
Herr  Karischer,  a  young  man  of  polished  manners.  The  conver- 
s&tK>n  at  table  was  with  the  exception  of  the  somewhat  anti- 
)uted  formality  of  the  Prince,  both  free  from  restraint 
iB(i  lirely.  and  convinced  me  that  I  was  in  a  high  bred 
circle  having  a  sympathy  for  all  that  was  beautiful.  Darette 
«ts  also  veiy  pleased  with  the  conversation  of  her  neighbours 
tirt:  Prince  and  his  sister-in-law.  and  the  children  in  whom 
^  foang  ladies  had  interested  themselves  in  the  most  friendly 
unner,  were  also  extremely  happy.  Our  whole  fisunily  looked 
forvsrd  therefore  to  a  pleasant  residence  at  the  castle. 

Oo  the  following  day,  the  regulations  were  forthwith 
^Mpi^  for  the  subjects  and  hours  of  study,  which  with  few 
exccptioDs  remained  unchanged  during  the  whole  time  of  our 
^y  In  the  forenoon,  while  Darette  gave  instruction  to  the 
Prmcesses.  the  eldest  on  the  harp,  the  youngest  on  the  piano, 
^  Alio  gave  the  first  music  lessons  to  my  children.  After- 
*v4  they  were  permitted  to  participate  in  the  lessons  given 
^  tk  Princesses  by  their  tutor,  and  he  was  so  good  as  to 
^pt  his  instruction  as  much  as  possible  to  the  capacities 
^  tbe  children.  Meanwhile,  my  wife  and  I  occupied  ourselves 
^  oar  own  musical-studies,  or  I  composed.  As  the  members 
^i  the  Prince's  family  were  very  fond  of  singing,  this  was  in- 
^acement  sufficient  to  me  to  write  two  small  books  of  songs,  the 
'•at  of  which  was  furnished  by  the  sister  of  the  Princess  from 
^  Urge  collection  of  poetical  pieces.  Among  these  were 
^  iome  poems  of  Herr  Kartscker.  Both  volumes  were  publish- 
^  ^7  f^^ers  of  Leipsic  as  op.  37,  and  41.  When  the  studies 
^  ^  forenoon  were  terminated,   a  careful  toilette  was  made 
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•fK>  ^ 


}v  ^.    T.'  ijc«B^  :fc2  ^e  dini:«r-table«   as  it  was  always  the 
^-ussJ  Ji   "^'sx  "n^t   rr::icit'>  asiilr  to  dine  en  parure,    or    full 
iresi^     Ti^f  r;^ii.T:ii*Hr  :c  liif*  dij  was  deToted  to  social  inter- 
,\ar^  i^:i  Aoiaxfnif^c^     Wi,«i  iLr  weather  was  fine,    coffee 
mat-  *r*^i  ji  ibf  -"^fciCL^t  shri*^^  asd  towards  evening  an   ex- 
.•ir^»  a  -  ^"^    ▼'to'  muitt  nv    ^i*  siagbboiuing  enyirons.      A 
:^.  ^^::if   "5.  "^-e  I*r:i>oe  wjts^  a   treqnent  object    of   our 
^•..  -•  MfT  litre  or  in  the  wco^aroond  it  we  frequently 
^-v .  ^    L  a  nstk  snpper.    At  oLbar  ums  when  the  weather 
.v-^r.-aes.   or  that  visitors  came  fr<eL  neighbouring  parts, 
m^    j;id  music  in    the   evening.     As  >«:<*n.   however,   as  Uerr 
*.H  }.:*(^mU  arrived  as  guest  at  the  Castle «    an  attempt  at 
^t&urwtt  Btnsic  was  made.    The  old  vakt  ot  the  Prince    who 
at    ais  vooDger  davs    had  played   the  violincello,    was    then 
$ujitmoned  to  produce  his  instrument,  the  schoolmaster  of  the 
Tillage  h^  vioL  and  H«9T  row  Beibnitz  took  the  second  violin. 
I'xuortunatelv   I  had  no  other  Qoartetts   with    me.    than    my 
own.    which  were  certainlv  never  written  for  sndk  performers. 
The  fir^t    attempt    therefore   was  very  discouraging.     But   as 
the  others  evinced  modi  leaL    I  was  not  wanting  in  patience 
and  endurance;  and  by  dint  of  several  rehearsals  I  succeeded 
$o  tar  as  to  enable  me  to  let  the   company  hear  two  of  my 
quartelts.     They  were  not  so  well  accustomed  to  enjoyments 
in  art  as  not  to  receive  their  performance  with  great  appro- 
bation.   A  polonaise  also,  which  I  then  wrote  (op.  40,  publish* 
^i  by  rtttrs\  pleased  greatly,  and  soon  became  a  frequently 
r^)uesteii  and  favorite  piece  with  the  company,  perhaps «  me- 
rely,   because   they   had  >een  it  composed.    After  1  and  my 
lamily  had  passed  the  first  two  months  of  our  residence  iu 
Carolath  in  this  sufficiently  pleasant  tiiough  somewhat  uniform 
manner,  the  Prince  announced  one  day  at  dinner  with  some 
solemnity,  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  leave  his  dear  guests 
for  one  day,  as  it  was  his  custom  every  year  on  the  24.  June 
to  proceed  to  Glogau,  to  be  present  at  the  Freemason's  festival 
of  St.  John.    This  induced  me  upon  rising  from  table  to  make 
iuy«elf  known  to  him  as  a  brother  Mason,  which  so  agreably 
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MDpriaed  the  Prince  that  he  immediately  invited  me  to  accom- 
pany him  on  the  journey.  I  hare  forgotten  to  relate  that 
1  had  already  become  a  freemason  in  Gotha,  had  there  re- 
oared  after  the  expiration  of  a  yeai*  the  second  degree  of  the 
urder,  and  a  year  later  on  a  journey  to  Berlin,  the  third,  of 
ouster-mason.  But  as  in  Austria,  freemasonry  was  prohibited, 
aad  that  for  two  years  and  a  half  I  had  frequented  no  lodge, 
I  longed  to  assist  once  more  at  a  meeting  of  the  brothers, 
rbe  Prince's  invitation  to  accompany  him  to  Glogau  came 
^Jierefore  very  opportunely.  Grand  preparations  were  forth- 
Tith  made,  llie  great  travelling '  carriage  emblazoned  with 
Um?  Prince's  armorial  bearings  was  drawn  out  of  the  coach- 
btooae,  and  cleansed  from  dust;  a  Jager,  and  another  ser- 
vant had  squeezed  himself  into  the  state  livery,  and  the 
i'riiice  himself  made  his  appearance  for  the  first  time  in 
state -uuiform,  with  his  star  upon  his  breast.  We  set  out 
«srly  on  the  morning  of  the  24.  Arrived  at  the  lodge,  the 
Piiuce  was  received  and  welcomed  by  a  deputation,  and  his 
gaest.  also,  afiter  having  testified  his  prerogative,  was  greeted 
ai'  a  brother  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  After  the  meeting 
\ti  the  work -lodge,  a  splendid  dinner -lodge  followed,  in 
wiiich  I  joined  the  musical  brethren,  directed  their  singing, 
vki  myself,  sang  with  my  powerful  bass  voice  some  mason's 
^npand  the  **Ueiligen  Hallen"  from  the  ''Zauberflote."  Among 
tbe  musical  brothers  I  found  several  acquaintances  of  my 
earlier  travels  through  Silesia,  who  eagerly  sought  to  honour 
aie  with  their  attentions. 

The  chairman,  also,  welcomed  the  „renowned  craftsman" 
Ut  the  circle  of  brothers,  and  thanked  the  Prince  for  having 
atroduced  him.  The  Prince  seemed  greatly  pleased  to  find 
tbe  honours  paid  to  his  guest,  redound  to  his  own,  for  on 
itt  retnm  to  Carolath  he  redoubled  his  already  great  atten- 
UoDs  towards  me  and  my  family,  so  that  we  were  even 
trcqnently  embarrassed  by  them. 

After  a  further  highly  agreable  stay  of  from  six  to  eight 
veeb,  we  resumed  our  journey  through  Dresden  and  Leipzic 
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to  Gotha.  Returned  thither  after  an  absence  of  nearly  three 
jears  from  her  home,  Dorette  felt  so  happy,  that  I  could  not 
think  of  leaving  it  for  some  time.  1  therefore  settled  down 
quietly  for  a  few  months,  and  only  made  a  few  short  ex- 
cursions in  the  neighbourhood.  The  first  was  to  my  parents 
at  Gandersheim,  where  my  father  had  in  the  meanwhile  been 
traasff^rred  as  District  •  Physician ,  and  from  thence  to  Han- 
oTer.  where  I  gave  a  concert.  The  second  was  to  Franken- 
hausen,  where  Bischoff  got  up  another  musical  festival. 

Here  begins  one  of  my  diaries  which  I  continued  without 
aay  break  off  up  to  my  return  from  Italy.  The  title  is 
''Passing  Remarks,  during  a  Musical -tour"  and  the  work 
begins: 

FrankenhoMBen,  Oct.  19.  1815. 

In  Hanover  we  made  the  interesting  acquaintance 

of  the  Violinist,  and  the  highly  uninteresting  one  of  the  Man, 
Kiesewetter.  As  violinist  he  is  distinguished  for  a  powerful 
very  pure,  and  even  feeling  style  of  play,  without  however 
as  it  seems  to  me,  a  true  feeling  for  the  beauties  of  art;  as  a 
aan,  he  is  the  most  inflated  wind-bag,  that  I  ever  met!  He 
conducted  in  our  concert  on  the  11.  October,  but  without 
e«rtainty  and  foresight. 

^^After  a  pause  of  three  years,  the  musicians  of  Thuringia 
have  again  assembled  here,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating 
after  the  speedily  terminated  war,  the  now  complete  eman- 
cipation of  Oermany,  upon  the  anniversary  of  the  Leipsic 
''Battle  of  the  Nations",  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  musical 
•eienoe.  This  day.  the  first  of  the  musical  festival,  the  per- 
fiMrmanee  of  my  Cantata  ''Das  befreite  Deutscfaland''  and  the 
'^Te  Deum"  of  Gottfried  Weber,  took  place.  As  it  would  not 
beseem  me  as  composer  to  express  an  opinion  of  my  own 
work,  we  will  here  akne  speak  of  its  performance.  The  solo- 
parts  were  throughout  not  well  distributed,  for  which  reason 
Ike  arias  and  ensemble  parts  produced  the  least  effects.  But 
Ike  chorus  and  the  orohestra  were  excellent,  and  therefore 
ikt  overture  imd  collective  choruses  produced  a  great  sensa- 
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don.  The  double  chorus  of  the  flying  French  and  that  of  the 
TQrsuing  Rassians  followed  by  the  Prayer  of  thanks  of  the 
German  peoples,  and  the  concluding  chorus  with  the  fuge, 
pleased  the  most.  I  again  experienced  that  in  a  spacious 
locality,  and  with  a  numerous  orchestra  and  chorus,  the  most 
saple  subjects  when  written  in  a  worthy  and  noble  style 
prodaoe  the  greatest  effects ;  that  on  the  other  hand,  a  richness 
C-:  6gares  in  the  instrumentation,  and  a  rapidly  changing 
seqcence  of  harmony  are,  there,  by  no  means  in  their  proper 
place.  The  Te  Deum  of  Gottfried  Weber  which  had  been 
peatly  extolled  in  favourable  reviews  of  it  in  the  public 
;<cnnials,  did  not  quite  fulfil  my  expectations.  It  betrays  too 
nicb  that,  it  was  not  the  production  of  a  moment  of  inspira- 
tx»3,  but  rather  of  cold  speculation.  The  very  commencement 
IS  a  straining  after  effect,  and  as  introduction  to  a  Te  Deum^ 
certainly  very  unsuited.  To  what  purpose  the  long  roll  of 
tie  kettle-dmms  that  sounds  like  a  passing  peal  of  thunder? 
And  then,  above  all,  the  ensuing  flourish  of  four  trumpets  and 
sacUmts,  like  that  with  which  cavalry  draws  up  on  parade?" 

October,  20. 

'On  the  second  day,  a  miscellaneous  Concert  took  place 
Q  the  following  order:  A  Symphony  of  Mozart  (C-Major) 
executed  with  spirit  and  precision,  its  effect  was  ravishing  1 
To-day  I  became  convinced  that  in  a  spacious  locale^  and 
*ith  a  powerfully  oppointed  orchestra,  the  four  themes  of 
le  concluding  fuge,  at  the  part  where  they  combine  to  form 
*i:e  finale,  can  be  right  well  understood  by  a  practised  ear. 
i^  hitherto,  this  part  appeared  to  me  more  scientific  than 
^cctire,  I  was  this  day  convinced  of  my  error.  2*^^  a 
^ioiin-Concerto  (E-Minor)  my  own.  To-day,  I  again  became 
^TiDced,  that,  the  masses  are  far  more  taken  with  the  skil- 
^u  and  brilliant  execution  of  the  virtuoso,  than  by  the  merit 
c:  the  composition.  All  were  delighted  with  my  play,  and 
':ct  few  adverted  as  well  to  the  composition.  3'*^  an  Italian 
*:r  with  chorus,   by  Paer^   sung  by  Herr  Strohmeyer.    This 

IPOHB,  aatoMocrapby.  L  X4 
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aria  from  ao  Oratorio  called  **La  Religione"  is  written  in  so 
nnecelesiastical  a  style,  that  with  a  change  of  the  text  it  might 
be   conrerted   into    a  right   good    Opera  buffa.     Daring    the 
time  that  the  impersonation  of  Religion   (who  certainly  might 
with   much  more   propriety,    sing  soprano,    instead  of  bass) 
execaies  the  most  common  place   operatic  melodies,    shakes 
and  throat -tearing  bounds,  the  diorus  screams  now  and  then 
miisomo,  and  fortissime^  Santa!    Santa!  between;  just   as  a 
robber-band   would  call  out  to  trayellers  the  ^^Standl    your 
money   or  your  life  I"      As  this   aria  gave  Herr  Strohmeyef- 
ao  opportunity  to  display  his  fine  and  powerful  voice  as  well 
as  his  skill  in  its  management,    it   was  received  with   great 
^-pjunse.     4'"'  ^^  Adagio   and   Potpourri   of  mine    for   the 
darinet.   played  by  Herr  Hemistedt,   likewise  very  favorably 
received.    Yet  I  found,  and  several  other  musicians  were  of 
the  same  opinion,  that,    though  Hermstedt  constantly   made 
more  progress  in   the    technics    of    his    instrument,   he    did 
not  devellope  his   taste  in   the  same  degree.     His  execution 
bas  somewhat  of   a   mannerism  that  borders  on  caricature. 
i^tM?  1^  patriotic  song  on  the  melody  of  *'God  save  the  king^* 
with  orchestral  and  organ  accompaniment  by  Methfesseh    Tbe 
puUic  to  whom  the  words  had  been  distributed,  joined  in.'^ 

Poor  Bischoff   did   not    find    his   account  in  this   third 

Frankeuhausen  musical  festival.     The  reason  of  the  deficit  in 

tb^  receipts  was  doubtless  the  quartering  of  Russian  troops 

itt  the  neighbourhood,  which  kept  both  the  town  and  coontry 

r««idents  from  attending  the  festival.     As   Bischoff  was  not 

ia  a  position  to  cover  this  deficit  from  his  own  means,  the 

aiusioians  who  had  a^^sisted,  agreed,  upon  my  proposition,   to 

(Mray  tlieii*  own  expenses  of  the  journey  both  ways,  and  to 

tH^Uect  the  necessary  sum  by  a  concert  to  be  given  on  their 

v^turn  home.     To  that  effect  I  also  gave   one   at  Gotha  on 

Uie  28.  October,  in  which  Andreas  Romberg  who  since    two 

Yimrs  had  been  director  of  concerts  there,    supported  me  in 

\tk^  most  friendly  manner. 
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Gotha,  October,  29. 
My  intercourse  with  Andreas  Romberg^  the  educated  and 
rvdeciiTe  artiste,  afforded  me  again  many  hours  of  rich  en- 
ftjmenL  But  1  again  found  that  he  performs  his  compositions 
;l  an  indiscribably  cold  and  dry  manner,  as  though  he  him- 
Mrii  did  not  feel  the  beauties  they  contain!  He  played  several 
'if  his^  QuArtetts,  which  I  had  long  admired,  because  I  had 
fn!i|ueDtly  heard  them  played  by  others,  and  have  myself 
piaj«d  them;  but  the  soul  which  they  so  plainly  bespeak, 
and  which  every  violinist  by  whom  I  have  heard  them  played 
Xiil  now  has  rightly  seized,  seems  to  have  remained  unknown 
to  him,  for  in  his  execution  of  them,  no  trace  of  it  was  to 
be  discovered!  It  struck  me  as  remarkable,  also,  that  his 
predeliction  leaned  more  especially  to  those  which  seemed  to 
me  the  weakest.  But  I  was  yet  more  astonished  that  he  often 
takes  his  tempi,  according  to  my  feeling,  false,  and  thereby 
irtqaently  spoils  their  effect;  for  I  almost  invariably  found 
the  Allure's  too  slow,  and  the  Adagio's  too  fast. 

Meiningen,  October,  31. 
We  gave'  a  concert  here  to-day,   at  which  the  Dutchess 
lid  the  whole  Court  were   present.    Herr  Wassermann,    one 
«*t  the  cleverest  of  my  former  pupils,  played  my  Concertante 
»ith  me. 

Wurzhurg,  Nov.,  10. 
1  made  here   the  acquaintance  of   two  known   artistes, 
^Ittt  of  Herr  Frohlich,  and  of  Witt,    The  former,  Professor  at 
*be  University ,   lectures  on  aesthetics  and  is  in  many  respects 
a  highly   talented  artist,    as  well   as    a  zealous  contributor 
^'  the  Musical  journal.     As    a    critic   he    appears    tolerably 
^viBcieDtioQS,  but  I  remarked,  that  he  also,    like  many  other 
wewersi,  writes  opinions  upon  works  without  having  the  score 
t^i>fe  him.     He  that  knows  how  difficult  it  is  even  with  the 
ud  of  the   score,   to  acquire   a  knowledge  of  a  work  from 
merely  reading  it,  must  be  greatly  astonished  that  these  gent- 
lemen will  commit  such  an  oversight,    and  merely   place  the 
)«lNffate  voices  side  by  side,  and  alternately   cast  their  eyes 

14* 
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^  ^  ji  i  vqrk  :i  ttinj  Tokes,  the  perusal  of  the  score 

s.  :6Lt   A^v^.i»-  ^afiuid--,   to  enable  a  correct  judgement  to  be 
v^  iii.^i.   i  •»  adc*^sArT  also  to  haTe  heard  it,   and  well 


X^r  >  r  vK-rrr-aiAster  of  the  formerly  grand -ducal 
•--..—  T-^rt.  »  i^v  a  is  w^il  as  the  pen^mueJ  of  the  singers 
J  .^  Jte^e-^vor-a  mar  the  acquisition  of  the  grand -duchy 
•.  ^1  \*^^  w-  >^1I  cuntintted  in  pay  as  fcrmerlj,  and  have 
;p  ::il  3«.w  at  their  full  complement.  It  is  kept 
^  o.-^uc^-  and  accompanied  me  to  my  full  satis- 
.^^^  ^  ;2^  ^/ac«rt  we  gave  on  the  7.  XoTember.  I  ex- 
^  !1^^^  t^v'-i  oLea^ure  also  from  the  performance  of  one 
!  ^^  .  Ti:»5^  in  the  Castle-church,  which  was  excellently 
1-^ui**  i.:'^^r  ^''*^'5  direction.  Herr  ySitt  let  me  hear  on 
us  oratorio,  ^'Die  vier  Menschenalter'  r'The  four 

^     As  he  played  badly,    and   if  possible  sung 

^  ^^     c  would  be  prematuie  in  me,  from  what  I  heard 

^;   A.'tifr  him   of  the  score ,    to  give  an  opinion  of  the 

^  V      ui:?    ^ork   would   produce    when    performed.      Yet  it 

««v^  X  3it?  s^^mewhat  common-place,    and  here  and  there, 

,n%ua.   Nevertheless,  the  fuges  and  some  other    Num- 

%-.c:^a  in  the  severe  style  showed  great  skill  in  counter- 


Numhergy  Not.,  16. 

Vi>x^  a^HV^rs  verv  little  cultivated  in  the  ancient  Imperial 

vr  the  orvhestra"  here  is  remarkably  bad.     At  our  con- 

'V^,^s.^rvi^^.  there  was  H  is  true  both  a  numerous  audience 

^  w  %aut  of  applanse  of  our  performance,  but  every  thiug 

^vva.tf*:'v«Hi  bv  the  orchestra  was  totally  spoiled  by  it 

»  .  u^.ur  my  diary  complete,  1  must  here  add  that, 
\--N^rji>  young  MoUque.  then  about  fourteen  years  of 
^  .H  ^vxh^sy^r himself  to  me,  and  requested  me  to  give  him 
T  V^Vmh  ui  mtt^c  during  my  stay  in  Niimberg;  this 
'  ^^  A  V>^.^ut^i  tvx  for  the  lad  already  then  gave  evidence  ot 
X  'U^-^^^t  talent  for  his  years.  As  Moli^  since  th«t 
^   tx  aa  as^xKluous  study  of  my  viohn-compositions  formed 
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iumself  more  and  more  upon  my  model  in  style  of  play,  and 
lerefore  called  himself  Spohr's  pupil.  I  have  mentioned  this 
ircunstaDce  in  a  supplementary  manner. 

Munich,  Dec,  12.  1615. 

Oqf  stay  here  afforded  us  much  artistic  enjoyment.  Al- 
'<^dy  on  the  day  after  our  arrival  we  were  present  at  an  in- 
tcresdng  concert,  the  first  of  the  twelve  winter-concerts  given 
■'ery  jear  by  the  royal  orchestra  upon  their  own  account. 
nie«€  concerts  are  very  numerously  attended,  and  merit  it 
- 1  high  degree.  ITie  orchestra  consists  of  the  simple  har- 
ti^ny.  twelve  first,  twelve  second  -  violins ,  eight  viols,  ten 
nolioceHi  and  six  double-basses.  The  violins  and  basses  are 
acellent,  and  the  wind  instruments,  also,  up  to  the  horns. 
^t  ererr  concert ,  a  tvhole  Symphony  is  performed ;  (which  is 
•tie  more  praiseworthy,  from  its  becoming  unfortunately  daily 
=KTp  rare,  and  that  the  public  for  that  reason  are  losing 
'i-rv  and  more  the  taste  for  that  noble  kind  of  instrumental- 
I'Nc^;  then  an  overture,  two  vocal,  and  two  concert  pieces. 
A*  the  Court-orchestra  of  Munich  still  maintains  its  ancient 
"potf  as  one  of  the  first  in  the  world ,  my  expectation  was 
Z'-^{\j  on  the  stretch;  yet  was  it  far  exceeded  by  the  execu- 
t"D  of  Beethoven's  Symphony  in  C-Minor,  with  which  this 
^J^t  concert  was  opened.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  that  it  could 
^^f  been  performed  with  more  spirit,  more  power,  and  at 
*l»  same  time  with  greater  delicacy,  as  also,  throughout,  with 
« closer  observance  of  all  the  shades  of  forte  and  piano !  It 
pf'Klnced  therefore  a  greater  effect,  also,  than  I  had  beleived 
capable  of,  although  I  had  already  frequently  heard  it, 
asj  PTen  under  the  direction  of  the  composer  himself  in  Vienna. 
VTfrtlieless,  I  found  no  reason  to  retract  my  former  opinion 
•*^l)ectiiig  it.  Though  with  many  individual  beauties,  yet  it 
"'fj^  not  constitute  a  classical  whole.  For  instance;  the  intro- 
■vtory  theme  of  the  very  first  passage  is  wanting  in  that 
^ty  which  according  to  my  feeling  the  commencement  of 
'  Symphony  should  of  a  necessity  possess.  Setting  this  aside. 
•^  short  and  easily  comprehended  theme,    certainly  permits 
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of  being  carried  out  very  thematically ,  and  is  combined 
also  by  the  composer  with  the  other  principal  ideas  of  the  first 
subject  in  an  ingenious  and  effective  manner.  The  Adagio  in 
05  is  in  part  very  fine,  yet  the  same  passages  and  modula- 
tions repeat  themselves  much  too  frequently,  and  although 
always  with  richer  ornamentation,  become  in  the  end  weari- 
some. The  Scherjso,  is  highly  original ,  and  of  real  romantic 
colouring,  but  the  Trio  with  the  noisy  running  bass  is  to  my 
taste  much  too  rough.  The  concluding  passage  with  its  un- 
meaning noise,  is  the  least  satisfactory;  nevertheless  the  return 
to  the  Scliereo  at  this  part  is  so  happy  an  idea,  that  the 
composer  may  be  envied  for  it.  Its  effect  is  most  captivating! 
But  what  a  pity  that  this  impression  is  so  soon  obliterated 
by  the  returning  noise! 

In  this  first  concert  we  heard  also  Herr  Rovelli,  a  young 
and  but  recently  engaged  violinist,  in  a  Concerto  in  C-Minor 
by  Lafovd  which  is  excellent,  and  was  executed  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all.  This  young  artist,  a  pupil  of  Kre^itser^  combines 
with  the  chief  excellencies  of  the  Parisian  school  that  which 
is  usually  wanting  with  pupils,  viz,  feeling  and  peculiar  taste. 
The  chief  points  of  excellence  in  that  school  consist  in  a 
careful  study  and  development  of  the  Technics  of  the  instrument, 
in  which,  however,  the  real  cultivation  of  art  is  very  frequently 
neglected.  This,  nevertheless,  is  not  the  case  with  Herr  Rovelli; 
for  he  reads  well  from  the  sheet,  and  knows  how  to  accom- 
pany ,  as  I  afterwards  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  when 
playing  my  quartetts. 

Madame  Bamberger  from  Wiirzburg,  of  whose  fine  second- 
tenor  voice  and  good  school,  I  had  there  already  heard  spoken 
of  in  such  praise,  sang  in  the  concert,  but  appeared  nervous, 
which  was  probably  the  reason  why  she  took  breath  so  fre- 
quently, and  rendered  the  tones  so  impeifectly. 

In  the  second  subscription-concert,  we  heard  Herr  Flad, 
^ho  performed  an  hautboy- concerto  in  a  very  brilliant  manner. 
He  has  a  very  fine  tone,  and  a  very  tasteful  execution.  Herr 
Legratid,  on  the  other  hand,  who  played  Romberg^s  violincello- 
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rtmcerto  in  E- Minor,  seems  to  me  to  be  already  going  down 
^U,  for  his  play  is  wanting  both  in  power  of  endurance,  and 
ic  sore,  and  pure  intonation.  An  overture  from  the  Romeo 
lod  Juliet  by  Steibelty  does  not  reach  beyond  common-pluce. 

In  the  third  subscription-concert,  my  Symphony  in  E-Major 
vss  exceedingly  well  performed  under  the  spirited  yet  circum- 
^-pect  direction  of  Herr  Goncertmaster  Maralt,  and  made  more 
4ect  here  than  in  Frankenhausen,  where  1  had  heard  it  for 
'be  first  time  four  years  ago.  Herr  Fransl  director  of  music, 
played  his  old  violin-concerto  in  C-Major  with  Turkish-music. 
Its  composition  is  in  the  namby-pamby  taste  of  PleyeVs  time, 
Bttd  will  never  suit  the  taste  of  the  present  day.  His  play 
a  just  as  antiquated ,  and  retains  of  its  former  excellence 
aotking  but  its  vigour,  but  which  now  carries  him  frequently 
avay  into  an  indistinctness  and  want  of  purity  in  intonation. 
Utbough  this  was  the  case  to-day,  also,  yet  he  was  applauded 
likf  mad.  Tlus  might  have  impressed  a  stranger  with  an 
tm&Tourable  opinion  of  the  taste  of  the  people  of  Munich, 
had  it  not  been  evident,  how  well  a  small  party  of  his  per- 
vHiftl  friends  knew  to  carry  away  the  pubUc  by  an  uproarious 
^lapping  of  hands,  and  a  vigorous  shouting  of  bravo.  Though 
u  certainly  may  be  conceded  to  an  artist  who  excelled  in 
former  times,  that  he  should  still  meet  with  applause  in  later 
jeairs,  yet  this  may  readily  mislead  him  to  overstep  the  period 
vhen  he  should  cease  to  appear  in  public. 

In  the  fourth  subscription-concert,  I  played  with  Herr 
linftUi^  my  Concertante,  in  satisfaction  of  the  expectation  that 
^'^^  foreign  artist  who  desires  to  be  supported  in  his  own 
concerts  by  the  royal  orchestra,  ut  in  duty  bound  to  play  in 
<iiif  of  the  subscription-concerts.  I  never  heard  my  Goncer- 
uaie  to  better  advantage.  Herr  Rovelli  had  practised  his 
part  with  the  greatest  attention  and  played  in  a  masterly 
Banner.  The  accompaniment  was  equally  good.  The  Adagio 
villi  the  three  violincelli-obUgati  had  a  particularly  fine  e£fect. 
VcgUr'8  celebrated  overture  to  '^Castor  and  Pollux"  did 
not  come  up  with  my  expectations.    It  begins  in  a  spirited 
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and  powerful  manner  it  is  true,  but  becomes  lame  towards 
the  end,  and  the  commencement  itself  derives  its  effect  only 
from  the  noise  of  the  brass  instruments. 

On  the  third  of  December,  we  played  before  the  Queen 
in  her  private  apartments,  where  besides  herself  and  the 
King,  a  few  only  of  tiie  elite  of  the  Court  were  present. 
Both  Sovereigns  appeared  to  take  great  interest  in  our  play, 
for  they  loaded  us  with  civilities  Besides  ourselves,  Madame 
Dulcketij  a  distinguished  artiste  played  also,  with  her  daughter 
and  pupil,  a  Bondeau  by  Steibelt  for  two  piano-forti. 

On  the  sixth,  our  public  concert  took  place  in  the  Re- 
douten-saloon,  which  the  Queen  also  honoured  with  her  pre- 
sence, a  mark  of  distinction,  that  for  many  years  bad  been 
shewn  to  no  foreign  artists.  I  derived  a  great  satisfaction 
from  hearing  my  compositions  again  performed  with  so  much 
brilliancy. 

In  the  Museum,  I  found  the  Musical-journal,  and  therein 
a  notice  of  the  last  musical-festival  at  Frankenhausen ,  which 
also  contains  an  opinion  upon  my  Cantata:  ^^The  emancipation 
of  Germany.^'  The  writer  adduced  so  many  shallow  and 
false  objections  to  that  work,  that  I  was  greatly  inclined  to 
reply  to  it,  had  I  not  come  to  the  resolution  since  my  paper- 
war  with  Moself   never  again  to  write  an  anti-criticism. 

Wikr$hurg,  Dec,  26. 

On  our  journey  thither  from  Munich ,  we  have  given  in 
ten  days,  in  four  different  towns,  four  flying  concerts,  that 
we  bad  previously  made  arrangements  for,  which  were  nume- 
rously attended,  and  returned  a  rich  harvest;  viz,  on  the  16. 
in  Nuremberg,  on  the  18.  in  Erlangen,  on  the  22.  in  Bam- 
berg, and  yesterday,  the  first  day  after  Christmasday,  here.  It 
was  nevertheless  an  arduousex  ertion,  particularly  for  Doreite; 
the  continual  packing  up  and  unpacking,  rehearsing  and 
concert-giving!  We  will  now  give  ourselves  a  little  rest.  — 
The  day  before  yesterday,  I  let  Herr  Professor  Frohlich  hear 
my  two  Vienna  Quartetts,  dedicated  to  Romberg,  chiefly  with 
the   view  that  he  might  notice  them  in  the  musical-journal. 
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They  went  off  well,    and   therefore  did  not  fail  to  make  a 
iftToiirable  impression  upon  the  hearers. 

Frankfurt  on  the  Mayne,  January,  14.  1616. 

Our  stay  here  was  but  very  poor  in  art-enjoyments.  During 
±e  whole  time,  not  a  single  concert  besides  oar  own,  not  one 
antf^ical  party!  While  eight  years  ago,  on  our  first  coming 
here  we  scarcely  could  find  time  to  satisfy  all  the  invitations 
*o  miisical*6oire£s,  now,  not  one  of  the  Frankfurt  musical 
uaitears  (if  indeed  there  are  any  left)  takes  it  into  his  head 
*^  laake  a  single  demand  upon  our  talents. 

Even  the  theatre  offered  nothing  very  attractive,  and  only 
-ML  (for  us  new)  opera,  viz,  "Carlo  Fioras"  by  Fr&nel,  was 
performed.  —  Madame  Graff  in  this  opera,  and  as  the  coun- 
•f«.  in  the  "Marriage  of  Figaro"  proved  herself  a  singer  of 
^  excellent  school,  gifted  with  feeling  and  taste.  The  remain- 
ing pcrsoMiel  of  vocalists  is  of  no  importance,  but  the  orchestra 
excellent,  and  worthy  of  its  ancient  repute. 

On  the  twelfth,  we  gave  a  concert  at  the  Red-House. 
Madame  Graff  sang  brilliantly  the  grand  scena  from  "Faust." 
I  he  orchestra  accompanied  with  predeliction,  and  the  greatest 
rrnrision. 

We  passed  a  day  rich  in  music  at  the  house  of  Andre, 
Ji  Offenbach.  I  found  him  mounted  upon  a  new  hobby,  which 
!ke  rode  with  yet  greater  self  satisfaction  than  his  former  ones. 
I:  was  called  "declaniation  t'^  He  is  firmly  convinced,  and  affirms 
:t  ?lfio  with  honest  openheartedness ,  that  with  the  exception 
'>f  himself,  no  composer,  from  Mozart  to  Bomhard  has  under- 
stood how  to  declaim  a  song  properly,  and  to  set  it  to  music 
»i^  it  oaght  to  be.  He  has  therefore  taken  compassion  of  that 
'.iglected  art-orphan,  and  written  a  number  of  pattern-songs  t 
He  had  heard ^of  my  new  songs  and  urged  me  to  sing  them. 
Bst  abeady  at  the  second,  he  found  a  reason  to  return  to  his 
'vn.  Fraulein  von  Goldner  his  pupil,  sang  them,  and  really 
:i  a  most  charming  manner.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  she 
declaims  correctly,  and  has  given  a  reading  to  several  of  them 
both  new  and  interesting  in  its  kind.     When  executed  besides 
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in  8o  masterly  a  manner  as  they  are  by  Fraulein  van  Ooldner, 
the   effect   is  certainly  yery   great.    I    readily  admitted    this, 
but   did   not   conceal  from   him   at    the  same   time    what     I 
thought  objectionable  therein:    which  is  principally,     that    he 
has  frequently   sacrificed  both  form,  rhythm,  and  melody  to 
the  right  declamation.      In  order  to  avoid  the  fault  of  many 
song-composers,    who  restrict   themseWes  too    stringently    to 
the  rhythm  of  the  poem,  he  has  fallen  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme.   In  order  to  give    every  syllable  its  proper   duration 
and  accent,  he  frequently  changes  the  time  in  many  of  these 
songs,  and  thereby  destroys  the  rhythm  as  well  as  the  melody. 
Thus,  the  hearer  cannot  follow,   and  feels  dissatisfied.     I  had 
further  to  object,   that,   the  piano  accompaniment  to   most  of 
these  songs  is  too  much  obligato,   and  distracts   the  attention 
from  the  song.    Some  sound  like  independant  piano-fantasia's, 
to  which    the   song  has    been  adapted.     The   selfsatisiiaction 
with  which  Andre  gave  us  these  songs  to  hear,  was  quite  un- 
bearable.     For  instance,    he  took    an  old  song   of  S^ulj^e: 
^^^  selig,   wer  liebt'*    sang  it  burlesqued  to   make   it  appear 
ridiculous,  and  then  requested  Fraulein  van  Galdner  to  execute 
his  own    on  the  same  text.      "Aha!"   said   every  one    of  the 
company,  ^'You  shew  us  the  shadow  first,  that  the  light  may 
have  the  greater  effect  afterwards!"    This  ill  treatment  of  an 
old  meritorious  composer  annoyed  me  so  much,  that  I  could 
not  refrain  from  saying: 

"Dear  Andre^  you  seem  to  f<»rget,  that  it  does  not  redound 
to  the  credit  of  your  song,  that  it  tshould  require  a  piece  of 
buffoonery  to  introduce  it;  that  this  song  of  Schulae  was  com- 
posed upwards  of  five  and  twenty  years  ago.  when  the  notions 
of  song-composition  were  very  different  from  what  they  now 
are;  that  the  melody,  which  appears  antiquated  to  us,  was 
new  at  that  time,  and  that  you  in  the  end  have  made  no 
happy  selection  for  your  purpose,  since  this  song  with  all 
its  simplicity  of  form  and  melody  is  nevertheless  correctly 
declaimed,  and  in  the  repetition  of  the:  "0  selig,  wer  liebt" 
at  the  end  of  every  strophe,  has  some  depth  of  feeling  in  it. 
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vbireas  it  is  very  problematical  whether  our  songs  will  impart 
«*•  much  pleasure  after  a  lapse  of  five  and  twenty  years ,  as 
this  giong   is  still  capable  of  doing  when  it  is  well  sung." 

Andre  seemed  somewhat  ashamed,  and  from  that  moment 
^nnced  much  more  discretion.  I  was  now  desirous  to  gratify 
LU  wish  to  hear  some  of  my  Vienna  Quartetts  and  Quintetts; 
''Bt  the  aceompaniment  was  so  bad,  that  I  soon  relinquished 
t.  and  gave  no  more  than  the  first. 

After  dinner,  Herr  Aloys  Schmitt  gave  us  a  Fantasia 
ipon  the  piano  ''A  sea  voyage  with  a  storm".  Although  this 
^nrial  style  of  thing  first  introduced  by  Wolffl^  was  not  bad, 
^H  from  so  clever  a  virtuoso  on  the  piano  I  should  have 
•'ipected   to  hear  something  more  refined  and  solid. 

In  the  evening.  Avdre  took  us  to  Herr  Ewald,  a  great 
*'Tn  of  music,  at  whose  house  the  Offenbach  Singing-academy 
bd  assembled  to  let  him  hear  three  compositions  which  they 
-aH  practised  with  great  care.  It  was  called  '*Die  drei  Worte" 
The  three  Words)  of  Schiller ^  set  to  music  by  Aloys  Schmitt, 
-  patriotic  chorus  by  Andri,  and  "Die  Biirgschaft"  (The  pledge) 
■»T  Schiller ,  also  composed  by  Aloys  Schmitt,  all  with  piano- 
^•^rip  accompaniment.  The  chorus  numbered  about  forty  eight 
T>ice^,  and  the  performance  succeeded  well.  The  only  regret 
vi«.  that  the  locality  was  not  more  spacious.  The  music  to 
*he  "Drei  Worte"  pleased  me  very  much.  It  evinced  a  great 
talent  for  that  kind  of  lyrical  composition.  The  poem  is  also 
nght  well  adapted  to  it.  The  second;  ''Die  Biirgschaft"  is 
'<**  *o.  In  this,  the  composer  distributes  the  persons  repre- 
^^ted  as  speaking,  among  the  several  solo-voices ;  but  it  sounds 
^♦TT  sbMge  to  hear  these  sing  what  the  poet  relates.  The 
'boms  has  its  share  in  the  text  distributed  in  the  same  arbi- 
tnrr  manner.  It  is  nevertheless  not  to  be  denied,  that  several 
••f  their  entrees  have  an  extraordinary  effect,  as  for  instance, 
v'w^re  it  says:  "Und  unendlicher  Regen  giesset  herab".  "And 
•^verteasing  rain  pours  down",  and  later,  where  the  exhausted 
•atidercr  hears  the  murmering  of  a  spring  of  water.  The 
*h(>le  poem  throughout  is  conceived  and  rendered  with  much 
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&2CT,  ret  the  mnsic  suffers  from  a  want  of  form  through 
:be  c^es^r.ont  change  of  the  tempi  and  measure.  The  repe- 
t:D.^r  of  ^ffi^le  words  which  of  themseWes  express  no  meaning 
I?  ^>fTT  xnuci  to  be  reprehended,  and  sometimes  sounds  truly 
.xjL^.^!  Tbt^  fo-ir  handed  piano-forte-accompaniment  is  so 
T"?.!  ::.  .^miuseru^tion,  passages  and  modulations,  that  with 
^-•T  !/:>  zD.»i^v^:iv^n  it  would  not  require  to  be  rewritten 
vr  t:*^  :.rr:-  stT^i.  Artlrr^s  diorus  was  not  distinguished  bj 
47'  V  .T;£  -^  srjLrijiMe.  At  the  conclusion,  Herr  Hasemmv 
T%,  u»:  *  'k.-tr^.rs  >^."-hr>tra,  who  as  violincellist  accompanied 
ntf  i:  n '  y^Lx^tTi  in  the  morning  much  better  than  any  of 
i:**  ,c:*^r^  isT^-^r.^htHl  us  with  his  skill  on  the  bass-sackbut ! 
^-  j..s''T  vj^nAiiCins  on  the  well  known  song:  '*Mich  flieheu 
u>  c-^n.i-r"  All  pleasures  depart  from  me).  But  it  makes 
ta  I!  ■?>»'«t^^t  impression  upon  a  hearer  of  taste,  when  ao 
r>t:  -i.n*:*! :  i$  <\^nstrained  to  produce  what  is  neither  natural 
c,    t\  i*  A  .:iNi<Tjnnt  with  its  character. 

Darmstadt,  9.  Febr. 
v\rvir:*ined  to   nearly  a  month's  stay   by   the  illness  of 
iTX   i^AvJ  A'»W/r,    I   have  had  ample  time  to    inform  myself 
sr    ^^'«f  ^TAie  of  music  here.    Little  satisfactory  can  be  said 
j^"    >J|       Vhe  li rand-Duke  is  certainly  very  fond  of  music,  and 
v?v:.^>  K\'i^>ideraWe  sums  of  money  upon  it;   but  this  love  of 
^  jx  .^**o  >HitHi,  egotistical,  and  is  limited  solely  to  Theatrical 
t,  .N.V       He    «»kt^    a   pleasure   for  instance   in  enacting  the 
;^  %\,xM  \>1  mu^ic.  and  Manager,  in  the  Opera- rehearsals ;  he 
^,'v  Vjv   *.u^I  onlv  ilirects  the  orchestra   from 'a  desk  in  the 
^A*:*v.    but  duTtvtN  also  every  thing  upon  the  stage.    As  he 
,v:,x\*ois   hiniM^lf  i. ^capable  of  error  in  both  capacities,   nor 
%  *'  ,i*^^>lf  eithor  the  ilirector  of  the  orchestra,    or  the  stage 
AKi'>^4:vr  t\^  ^Hin>3v   his  nitnilations  in  the  least,  as  a  matter 
,'•'  xN^«*,>o  uiHnv  mistakes  occur.     For,  although  of  all  Grand- 
jViv\N  ho  ttu\T   be  the  best  director  of  an  opera,    that  doe^ 
•*v^    H^s>*kv  him  «•  f^^f  *'•«€".*    He  clearly  proves  this  in  his  se* 
K\.''*.^   v^t'  !h<*  w^^rbi  which  he  allows  to  be  performed  in  his 
^''>naUv^      V>  he  has  >^^  hberaUy  endowed  the  theatre  that  the 
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BioagemeDt  has  do  need  to  study  the  taste  of  the  public  for 
ie  sake  of  the  receipts,  they  might  therefore  procure  a  Re- 
pertoire of  really  good  and  meritorious  works,  if  he  would 
cdj  allow  them  the  choice.  But  this  he  reserves  to  himselfi 
lid  therefore  not  only  much  of  what  is  given  is  of  mediocrity 
:&erelj,  but  many  excellent  works  are  wholly  excluded,  such 
i»  the  operas  of  Cherubivi ,  because  the  Grand-Duke  cannot 
bear  them.  He  may  by  chance  let  "Den  Wassertrager,"  (the 
^atercarrier)*  pass,  but  only  the  first  act  of  it.  Neither  do 
*j^  operas  of  Moeart  seem  to  please  him  any  better;  for  when 
i  fev  days  ago  the  turn  came  again  for  "Don  Juan" ,  after 
!(vthiBg  else  had  been  given  for  thirty  consecutive  nights  but 
Y'fisd'i  *  Athalia'',  and  that  the  orchestra  relieved  from  the 
d:»trtbsiDg  wearisomeness  with  which  that  opera  had  over- 
omeihem.  executed  the  first  finale  with  great  spirit,  the 
•raod-Duke  turning  to  the  director  of  the  orchestra,  said: 
After  ffAssVs  opera  there's  no  relishing  "Don  Juan!" 

Considering  the  large  salaries  paid  by  the  Grand -Duke, 
*^^  penonnel  of  solo-singers  might  be  a  much  better  one,  with 
I  ftrv  exceptions,  than  it  really  is ;  but  it  is  maintained,  that 
^  o&lj  wishes  for  middling  talents,  so  that  they  may  yield 
^re  viUingly  to  his  regulations.  The  chorus  (thirty  females 
ind  thirty  men)  is  very  excellent.  The  orchestra  is  also  very 
^"u&eroua,  and  comprises  several  very  good  artists  among  its 
iB^bers;  but  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  ordinary  talent 
t&oQg  them.  The  Grand  -  Duke  may  claim  some  credit  for 
'^^1*  ensemble,  and  particularly  in  the  pianissinw;  but  as 
'^d&  pure  intonation,  and  clearness  of  expression,  there 
B  yet  much  to  be  desired.  No  orchestra  in  the  world  is  so 
^-^ff^^aed  as  this  is;  for  the  whole  of  the  members  without 
'^'^tioQ,  must  attend  every  blessed  evening  in  the  theatre, 
*^'iD  6  to  9  or  10  o'clock.  Every  Sunday,  there  is  opera; 
*-  tYo  other  days  in  each  week  a  play;  and  on  the  four 
'^'B^ng  days  the  Grand -Duke  has  his  opera -rehearsals. 
^^  never  fiul  unless  he  is  prevented  by  illness.  Then  no 
'peraa  are  given.    A  short  time^  ago  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
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iV!>oai  ^  <eT«ral  veeks  vith  a  bad  leg;  during  this  time 
Tt:-  jy£he»rsMl  djire  be  beU.  nor  any  opera  performed.  He 
lo  i«eif«T*,  or  wished  olbers  to  beleive  that  without 
ii^'v-Tric  cv*!*?  W  studied. 
h  >  4  >Mxaar  >i£ii-  to  >€e  the  old  gentleman  alrea<1\ 
rr/«va  ^i>:<f  <r:*:it3L  sealed  at  the  de&k  in  uniform  with  hi^ 
iOAj^  .ix  Ub-  *c«aa5.  giving  the  li^e;  ordering  the  chorus  and 
^«t  "vriiaiCa''"  lo  recollect  this  tiing  ur  the  other,  or  callin*: 
^uc  ffr'onn  or  forte  to  the  orchestra.  If  he  but  understood 
:fcJl  t''>k  there  would  be  no  better  director  of  an  opera;  for 
W  Las  not  only  great  zeal  and  persererance,  but  from  hi> 
ic&iion  also,  as  Grand- Duke,  the  necessary  authority.  But 
hs  knowledge  of  scores  extends  no  fisu^er  than  at  most  to 
enable  him  to  read  after  the  violin-voice,  and  as  he  ouce 
pJayed  the  violin  when  a  young  man,  he  continually  harrasse^ 
the  poor  violinists  with  his  reminiscenses,  without  making 
things  any  better !  On  the  other  hand,  the  singei^s  may  sing 
as  false  or  with  as  little  taste  as  they  choose,  or  the  wind- 
instruments  may  be  one  beat  before  or  behind,  —  and  be 
does  not  observe  it! 

It  is  just  the  same  with  his  arrangements  on  the  stage ' 
but  there  the  manager  can  yet  come  in  unobserved  to  the 
rescue,  while  the  director  of  the  orchestra  is  not  permitted 
the  slighest  reproval  of  any  error  that  may  occur.  That  the 
operas,  therefore,  despite  the  numerous  rehearsals  should  come 
off  badly,  and  invariably  worse  the  more  rehearsals  that  have 
been  held,  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  above,  so  that  in  the 
end  both  singers  and  orchestra  become  incapable  of  more  at- 
tention from  sheer  exhaustion  and  disgust.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  opera  ''Athalie"  of  Poissl^  which  during  our 
stay  was  rehearsed  every  evening  when  no  performance  took 
place,  and  in  which  on  its  representation  at  last,  after  thirty 
stage-rehearsals,  faults  still  occured,  both  on  the  stage  and  in 
xhe  orchestra.  Of  the  music  of  this  opera  but  little  can  be 
gaid  in  praise.  It  is  too  common-place,  and  the  same  kind 
of  thing  too  frequently  heard  before.     Several  of  the  musical 
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BNcs  are  imitatioiis  of  the  most  admired  pieces  of  Moeart 
utd  Chervbini^  jet  without  producing  any  other  e£Fect  than 
»<alliDg  them  to  mind:  80  for  instance,  the  procession  of 
I'nesu,  with  its  single  strokes  of  the  kettle-drum,  is  exactly 
ie  that  in  the  'Zauberflote  (the  Magic  Flute)  during  the 
ure  and  water  ordeal."'  In  the  same  manner  also,  the  con- 
iodbg  Allegro  of  the  first  act,*  which  contains  striking  remi- 
iM.'cnces  from  the  finale  of  '^Don  Juan,''  and  so  forth.  The 
'^t  act  is  besides  extremely  tedious,  from  the  circumstance 
lit  so  many  slow  tempi  and  prayers  succeed  each  other  so 
^Wlj«  so  that  in  point  of  fact,  the  opera  has  neither  life  nor 

The  Gnuid-Duke ,  who  considers  the  music  of  this  opera 
''TT  fine,  perhaps  merely,  because  It  was  written  by  a  Baron, 
^  the  vexation  to  find  that  the  public  considered  it  very 
■'arisome.  which  was  even  loudly  expressed  close  to  the  box 
'■'  the  Grand -duke.  This  so  much  enraged  him,  that  he 
'^  in  a  loud  voice :  ^*A11  those  who  do  not  comprehend  this 
i^<lid  opera  should  have  the  doors  of  the  theatre  closed 
-fiiobt  them!"  If  what  people  say  here,  is  true,  that  he 
■'Bpek  the  servants  of  his  Court  and  officers,  to  frequent  the 
'•Wtre,  by  deducting  without  any  ceremony  the  amount  of 
'U  subscription  for  the  entree  to  the  theatre  from  their  sala* 
^  he  might  readily  carry  out  his  threat  by  releasing  them 
tr-iQi  this  soccage ! 

As  the  Grand-Duke  refused  to  us  the  assistance  of  the 
^e^tra  for  a  public  concert,  because  as  he  expressed  in 
^  nrplj  to  my  request,  he  could  not  spare  it  from  the 
'^tre  on  any  evening,  we  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  vdth- 
Qt  haring  played  in  Darmstadt,  when  the  directors  of  the 
'4»)iBo  proposed  to  us  to  appear  in  their  locale  y  for  which 
'^T  offered  as  a  sum  of  twenty  carotins.  *  This  offer  we 
^ccpted.  I  played  with  Darette  a  sonata,  and  two  concert* 
(^tccs  with  pianoforte  accompaniment;   and  Darette  concluded 

*  Om  Ouolin  =^  20 1,  4  d  Engliah. 
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with  the  Fantasia  in  C-Minor.  We  met  with  a  yery  sympa 
thising  audience.  The  violinists  Of  the  orchestra,  who  mucl 
desired  to  hear  me,  and  Herr  Backhofen  the  former  instructu: 
of  my  wife  who  would  have  been  greatly  interested  in  hej 
present  artistic  skill,  were  however,  not  permitted  to  be  o 
the  auditory;  for  the  Grand-Duke  had  said  on  the  previous 
evening  in  the  theatre:  'Let  me  find  nobody  absent  himsel; 
to-morrow  evening!" 

Heidelberg,  Febmary,  11. 
Notwithstanding  the  extreme  cold  that  set  in  last  night, 
we  this  afternoon  climbed  the  castle-hill,  to  behold  once 
more  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  castle.  I  was  pleased  to 
find  that  since  the  last  eight  years  it  has  not  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  further  decay,  and  that  much  more  care  is  taken 
to  preserve  the  ruins  in  their  present  condition.  The  view 
over  the  town  towards  Mannheim,  and  into  the  valley  of  the 
Neckar,  is  even  in  winter,  beautiful  in  the  extreme! 

CarUruke,  Febmary,  26 

Our  atay  here  was  made  very  agreable,  firom  our  meeting 
with  old  acquaintances.  It  a£fbrded  us  also  some  art-enjoj- 
nitnts.  It  is  true  we  did  not  hear  any  good  orchestral-music  ^ 
fgr  the  orchestra  here,  although  latterly  several  distinguished 
artists  have  been  engaged,  is  still  very  middling.  A  few  good 
flMtmberrs  cannot  doak  the  weak  points  of  the  rest.  On  the  other 
band«  wt>  h^rd  two  good  female  singers.  Demoiselle  Bahren- 
ftis  and  Madame  Gtrvais.  On  the  21.,  when  we  played  in 
tht^  private  apartments  of  the  Grand-Dutchess,  the  former 
MMig  an  aria;  and  a  few  days  before,  the  soprano-soli  in  Boni- 
iWty  V  "Glocko"  i^tlie  IWU"^  which  was  right  well  performed  by 
a  tiH'ioty  of  dilettanti  in  the  museum.  Demoiselle  Bahren/eh 
ha«  a  tii^  tv^>^  good  taste  and  great  ease  of  execution,  but 
ov<^rloadN  her  ringing  too  much  with  ornamentation.  Madame 
(tm>t4>\  who  i$  al$\^  a  distinguished  actress,  I  heard  in  WeigVs 
pix'tty  oi^m :  "Adrian  van  Ostade^'  in  which  she  sang  a  Cava- 
tiua  in  a  vwv  brilliant  manner.  We  then  heard  her  sing  in 
our  i>mo«rt  on  the  i4.  the  grand  scena  from  'Taust"  with 
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oaiTersal  applause.  She  has  also  a  fine  voice,  is  of  a  good 
*<b<)ol.  has  feeling,  and  great  execution,  but  embellishes  also 
t<«»  much  at  the  wrong  place,  and  now  and  then  sings  out 
••1  tune  .... 

1  frequently  played  my  Quartetts  and  Quintetts;  twice 
jt  Herr  van  Eichthal's  and  once  at  Messrs.  Freidorf's  and 
Uiimdfs.  I  was  excellently  accompanied  in  them  by  Messrs. 
frsca,  Fialn,  Banlein  ^  and  von  Dusch,  Fesca  played  also  a 
^a-w  Quintett  of  his  composition,  which  had  many  new  and 
U^aatiful  points  in  it.  In  the  last  passage  there  was  never- 
^Mess  something  far-fetched. 

Strmhwg,  March,  6. 
I  must  first  speak  of  that  which  strikes  the  eye  of  the 
TiTeller  even  before  he  has  crossed  the  Rhine,  —  I  mean 
■he  Cathedral!  Far  beyond  Kehl  we  saw  its  colossal  and 
-'t  in*aceitil  form  towering  high  into  the  air.  It  has  been  so 
ften  and  ^o  well  described  (and  poetically  also  in  Baggesen's 
'r:irels»  that  I  shall  not  attempt  it.  But  I  must  say,  that 
&<»thmg  I  had  ever  seen  before,  awakened  in  me  so  much 
tii^  stentiment  of  the  sublime,  and  the  holy,  as  that  wonderful 
'^tmcture!  What  stateliness  of  form,  what  elegance,  what 
rvhness  of  decoration ,  and  what  imposing  grandeur  are  here 
tmit4Hi!  All  that  the  Iconaclausts  damaged^  during  the  time 
"t  the  revolution  has  again  been  restored,  and  the  new 
-uto^  that  have  been  placed  in  the  room  of  those  which 
V'-re  destroyed  have  more  artistic  merit  than  such  of  the 
'i'i  noes  as  were  then  spared.  The  building  is  very  care- 
^Ot  kept  in  repair  throughout,  and  20,000  francs  annually 
ire  let  apart  for  the  external  repairs  alone.  Such  care  is 
^"Tertlieless  doubly  necessary  with  this  structure,  on  account 
"t*  Its  delicacy  of  ornamentation,  as  the  slightest  damage  would 
r'^adily  entail  a  greater  and  more  dangerous  one;  for  the 
"e&ntic  tower  has  no  foundation  wall  running  round  its  base 
^'it  is  built  upon  piles,  between  which  deep  in  the  ground 
>low  flows  a  navigable  canal.  Half  way  up,  where  the 
ktroctare  seperates  into  two  halves,  one  of  which. unfortuna- 

SrOHE,  Aatobiograpliy-    I-  15 
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tely,  is  finished  only,  every  part  thronghout  is  so,  aerial, 
so  elegant,  and  permits  the  eye  to  see  through  it  so  comple- 
tely, that  here ,  where  when  one  pillar  is  the  support  of  the 
other,  the  least  damage,  if  not  immediately  re-established, 
might  readily  entail  the  falling  in  of  the  whole  tower. 

After  we  had  sufficiently  satisfied  our  feeling  of  admiration 
of  the  bold,  gigantic  structure;  the  telegraph  which  extends  its 
arms  upon  the  roof  of  the  Cathedral  attracted  our  attention. 
At   that  moment    the  telegraph   was  being  worked,    and  we 
were  greatly  amused  with  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  its  move- 
ments.    As  we  were  desirous  to  understand    the  mechanism, 
we  ascended  to  it,  but  only  reached  it  just  as  it    had  ceased, 
and  we  alone   saw  the  Despatch   about  to  be  transmitted,  in 
the  curious  characters    still  standing  wet  upon  the  paper.    I 
was  desirous  to  know  whether  these  characters  of  which  there 
might   be   about  twenty  four  at  the  utmost,  represented  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  separate  words,  or  whole  sentences, 
and  I  put  a  few  questions  to   the  telegraphist  upon  the  sub- 
ject.    He,   however,   gave  me  but  little  information,    either 
because  he  durst  not,  or  did  not  know  himself,  which  is  the 
most   probable,    as  the  director   alone  is  allowed  to  possess 
the  key  to   the  characters.     According  to  him,  each  sign  or 
character  expresses  a  word.    But  this  is  very  improbable,  as 
it  would  be  impossible   to   communicate  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness with  four  and  twenty  words,    even  supposing  the  inter- 
vening missing  words  might  be  for  the  most  pai*t  guessed  at. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  the  meaning  of  one  or  more  of  the 
signs  must  have  been  known  to  him,    was  evident    from  the 
circumstance,    that  in  order  to  shew   us  the  mechanism,    he 
gave  the  signe  d*attention ,    by  which  was  asked ,  whether  in 
the  course   of  the  day  another  Despatch  was  to  be  expected, 
and  if  each   telegraphist  was  to  remain  at  his  post.     This 
sign  was  immediately  taken  up  by  the  next  telegraph,  as  we 
could  see  through  the  telescope  affixed  to  the  wall,  and  then 
also  by  the  next  one,  although  it  could  be  seen  less  distinctly. 
After  a  lapse  of  7   or   8  minutes  the  reply  came  back  from 
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Paris :  "Eyery  body  must  remain  at  his  post."  This  sign  was 
immediately  taken  up  also  by  our  telegraph,  and  then  all  were 
again  at  rest.  The  mechanism  is  very  simple.  Three  large 
V heels  in  the  telegrapher's  room,  over  which  run  cords  of 
twisted  copperwire  set  the  three  limbs  of  the  telegraph  in  mo- 
tioiL  Smaller  wheels,  affixed  to  the  larger  ones  set  in  motion 
a  smaller  telegraph  in  the  interior  of  the  room,  by  which  the 
mechanist  sees  whether  the  signs  have  been  correctly  made 
•boTe,  on  the  roof.  A  third  moderately  sized  telegraph  out- 
side of  the  room,  directed  towards  the  residence  of  the  director, 
^ires  to  impart  to  him  the  signs  coming  from  Paris.  The 
whole  contriYance  is  very  ingenious  and  does  credit  to  man's 
creative  mind.  The  telegraphists  have  a  very  onerous  duty. 
From  the  first  dawn  of  day-light  to  night  fall,  they  must  be 
nt  their  posts.  The  slightst  negligence  is  immediately  punished 
with  dismissal  from  the  service. 

In  Strasburg  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  three  distin- 
guished artistes  and  of  several  passionate  lovers  of  music. 
The  former  were:  Herr  Spindler,  director  of  the  Cathedral 
Orthestra,  the  successor  of  Fleyel^  who  previously  held  that 
appointment,  Herr  Berg,  pianiste  and  composer,  and  Herr 
Kuttner  also  a  pianiste  and  a  singer.  Of  Spindler's  Ecclesiast- 
ical-compositions a  Requiem  is  very  much  praised;  of  his 
dramatic  works  an  Opera:  '*The  Orphan  Asylum."  Spindler 
"sent  the  score  and  the  libretto  of  this  opera,  which  was  also 
his  property  to  the  directors  of  the  Vienna  Court-theatre.  It 
was  not  accepted  and  returned  under  the  pretence,  that  the 
M)iig-parts  would  not  suit  the  operatic -personnel  there.  But 
a  copy  was  thievishly  taken  of  the  libretto,  and  Weigl  then 
composed  music  for  it  also.  As  shortly  before,  his  "Schweizer- 
familie*'  had  been  very  successful,  this  new  work  soon  became 
popular  at  all  the  theatres  in  Germany,  while  Spindler's  com- 
podtion  up  to  the  present  time  has  only  been  heard  in  Stras- 
borg.  For  this  dishonest  transaction  he  nevertheless  obtained 
Kime  slight  satisfaction,  for  when  WeigVs  composition  was  given 
here  last  year  by  a  German  operatic -company,    it  pleased 

15* 
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infinitely  less  than  his.    Spindler  is  a  well  educated  and  extre- 
mely modest  artiste.     Among  the  ardent  lovers   of  music  the 
Advocate  Lobstein  ranks  first.     He   is  Director  of  a  well  as- 
sorted Amateur -Concert -society;   the  nmnerous  Orchestra  of 
which  consists  for  the   most  part  of  dilettanti,  and    they  dn 
not  give  badly  such  compositions,  as  are  not  too  difficult  and 
which  they  have  sufficiently  rehearsed.    As  in  Finance  since  th(' 
Revolution  a  law  is  still  enforced,   which  requires  that  ever}- 
person  who  gives  a  Concert,  if  he  publicly   announces  it  by 
bills,  and  takes  money,  shall  pay  over  one  fifth  of  the  receipts 
to  the  Directors   of  the  Theatre  of  the  town;   Herr  Lobstein 
made  the  proposal  to  me  to  give  a  Concert  in  the  same  place 
and  on  the  same  day  as  the  Amateur-Concert-Society,  by  which 
means  I  avoided  the  impost.    The  Concert  was  announced  pri- 
vately only,  but  was  nevertheless  s(^  well  attended  that  above 
one  hundred  persons  were  unable  to  find  further   room  in  the 
by  no  means  small  saloon.     This   as  well  as  the  enthusiastic 
reception  that  our  play  met  with,   induced  me  to  give  a  se- 
cond and   a  public  Concert  after  having   come  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  manager  of  the  theatre  to  pay  over  a  fixed 
impost   of  eighty   francs;   but   it  was  not  so   numerously  at- 
tended as  the  first,  probably  owing  to  the  price  of  admission 
being  raised  to  three  francs.     The  Orchestra  was  the  same  in 
both,  half  composed  of  dilettanti  and  half  of  skilled  musicians; 
the  string  -  instruments   tolerably   good,  the  wind-instruments 
for  the  most  part  bad.     As  the   latter  have  a  good  deal  to 
do  in  my  compositions,    they  tlierefore  got  sadly  mishandled. 
My  Quartetts  and  Quintetts  which  I  frequently  played  at  pri- 
vate parties,  were  on  the  other  hand  very  well  accompanied. 
Upon  these  occasions  Messrs.  Baxmann   (first  Violincellist  of 
the  theatrical  Orchestra)  and  Nani  (Violinist)  especially  distin- 
guished themselves.    Although  the  Strasburghers  are  much  be- 
hind  the  inhabitants  of  the  larger  towns  of  Germany  in  the 
cultivation  of  music,  and  know  little  or  nothing  of  our  newest 
music  and  its  spirit,  they  yet  appear  to  relish  well  my  com- 
positions.    My  stay  here  therefore  served  to  make  my  compo- 
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-itions  in  demand ,  few   of  which  only  were  known  here ,  and 
:Ih»v  were  now  frequently  written  for  to  the  music  sellers. 

While  we  were  in  Strasburg  Messrs.  Berg  and  Kuttner 
:'ave  together  a  public  Concert ,  in  which  both  shewed  them- 
^i^es  good  pianistes,  and  Herr  Berg  a  talented  composer. 
lit  gaye  on  Overture,  a  Pianoforte  Concerto  and  variations 
iiT  two  Piano's.  The  allegro  of  the  overture  pleased  me  es- 
{lecially,  an  account  of  its  natural  iiow  and  the  manner  in 
«hich  the  theme  is  carried  out.  But  Herr  Berg  is  not  free 
in^rn  the  complaint  common  to  all  modern  composers,  who 
jire  always  striving  after  efifects,  and  in  so  doing  miss  the 
arrying  out  of  their  ideas. 

We  went  a  few  times  to  the  theatre,  and  with  the  excep- 
i-n  of  the  Prima  Donna  Madame  Dafuy,  found  the  Opera  very 
W.  but  the  Comedy  and  Vaudeville  excellent.  I  became 
■'2ain  convinced,  how  greatly  the  French  excel  the  Germans 
H.  the  two  last  kinds  of  entertainment.  The  company  here, 
wliich  is  generally  considered  but  very  middling,  perform  ne- 
vertheless their  Comedies  with  roundness,  and  life  like  truth, 
*&'b  as  is  seldom  seen  on  the  stage  of  the  best  theatres  in 
'jermany. 

Munster,  near  Colmar,  March,  26. 

For  the  la.st  fortnight  nearly  we  are  here  in  a  small  ma- 
nufacturing town  in  the  Vosges  mountains,  on  a  visit  to  a 
*t*althy  manufacturer  Jaajues  Harimann,  Our  host,  who  is  an 
ardeat  lover  of  music,  was  informed  by  Herr  Kapellmeister 
Brntidt  of  Carlsruhe,  that  we  should  pass  through  Colmar  on 
'ttr  journey.  He  had  ascertained  from  Strasburg  the  day 
•  0  which  we  should  pass  through ;  he  therefore  way  laid  us 
•»Uil  with  friendly  force  compelled  us  to  follow  him  to  his 
ii^'Bse  at  Munster.  Arrived  there  at  nightfall,  we  were  wel- 
'••med  by  his  family  in  the  most  hearty  manner,  and  conducted 
tiumediately  through  the  garden  to  a  brilliantly  lighted  Con- 
'<*rt-Room,  which  was  decorated  all  round  with  the  names  of 
■ur  great  Composers,  among  which  probably  from  to-day  mine 
*ko  has  found  a  humble  place.    The  Orchestra  of  Herr  Hart- 
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mann  was  already  in  their   places   and  received  us  upon    our 
entry  with  a  by  no   means  ill   executed  Overture.     The    Or- 
chestra consists  of  Herr  Hartmann's  family,   and   in   part    of 
some  of  the  employes,  musicians  and  workmen   employed    in 
his  Cotton-manufactury.     As  he  as  much  as  possible  engages 
those  only  who  are  musical,   he  has  succeeded  in  getting   to- 
gether an   almost  completely  appointed  Orchestra,   which    ex- 
ecutes in  a  very  decent  manner  compositions  that  are  not   too 
difficult  and  which   it  has  diligently  practised.*     Herr   //ar/- 
mann  himself  is   a  virtuoso  on   the  bassoon  and  has    a   fine 
tone  and   much  skill.     His  sister   and   his   daughter  play   the 
pianoforte.     The  latter  a  child,  eight  years  of  age  is  the   star 
of  this  Dilettanti  orchestra.     She  already  plays  very  difficult 
compositions  with  wonderful  facility  and  precision.     But  more 
than  this,  her  fine  musical  ear  surprised  me,  with  which  (though 
at  a  distance  from  the  Piano)   she  distinguishes  the  intervals 
of  the  most  complicated  discordant  accords  that  can  be  struck 
for  her,  and  will  name  consecutively  the  tones  of  which   they 
consist.     Of  this  child  for  a  certainty  if  properly  guided    will 
one  day  be  made  a  distinguished   artiste,  f     After  the    family 

*  From  the  leader  of  the  Orchestra  an  employe  in  the  manufactory, 
I  than  made  the  acquisition  of  a  Violin  by  Lupot  of  Paris.  I  was  so 
much  struck  with  the  full  and  powerful  tone  of  this  Instrument,  which 
was  then  only  thirty  years  old,  that  I  immediately  proposed  an  ex- 
change for  an  Italian  Violin,  which  I  had  purchased  in  Brunswick,  and 
played  upon  in  my  first  journey;  the  possessor  of  the  Lupot  willingly  ac- 
ceded to  my  desire.  I  soon  got  so  fond  of  this  Violin,  that  I  preferred 
it  to  my  hitherto  Concert-Violin,  an  old  german  by  Buchstetter^  and  from 

this  time  I  played  on  it  in  all  my  travels. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1822,  when  my  artistic  tours  as  Violinist 
had  ceased,  that  I  bought  of  Madame  Schlick  in  Gotha  my  present  instru- 
ment, a  Stradivari^  and  yielded  to  Concert-master  MaUhaei  of  Leipsic  at 
his  urgent  entreaty  this  Violin  of  Lupot  ^  which  in  the  course  of  years 
had  become  very  good  and  had  acquired  a  great  reputation  Matthaei 
played  on  it  till  his  death,  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Concert- 
master  Ulrich. 

t  Unhappily  she  died  young  and  before  her  full  development. 
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had  exhibited  their  capabilities,  we  let  them  hear  one  of  our 
I^etts  and  found  a  very  grateful  and  enthusiastic  auditory. 

Herr  Uarimann  does  not  readily  permit  a  Musician   of 
note  to  pass  through  Alsace  without  calling  on  him  and  there- 
t«>re  has  already   seen  many  of  them  under  his  roof;    among 
•there,   RudolphOy  Kreutzer,   Durand,   Turner,  Bcbtnann  and 
*\i^  brothers   SchunJce,      And  for   a  certainty  all   must   have 
liM^n  as  satisfied  with  their  stay  in  his  house  as  we  were ;  for 
I  more  agreable  host,  and  one  more  desirous  to  please  than 
Hnrr  Hartnumn  could  not  readily  be  found.     Of  the  two  first 
Hit^Dtioned  artistes  he  related  the  following,  which  is  sufficiently 
'  haractenstic.      Kreuteer  gave  a  Concert    at  the  theatre   in 
^irasburg,    which   was  very  fully   attended.      After  the   first 
part,  he  went  and  took  the  receipts,  and  lost  them  at  Rou- 
*tte  in  the  refreshment  room  to  the  last  saus.    He  was  now 
t^fd  for  the  second  part  of  the  Concert,  and  was  obliged  to 
*tm  wherewith  to  supply  what  he  had  already  lost.    Durand 
iid  still  worse!     Herr  Hartmann   had   got   up   a  Concert  for 
bun  at  Miihlhausen   and   accompanied   him  thither.     Durand 
unmediately  forgot  himself  in  a  beerhouse,   and  it  was  a  dif- 
r.nilt  matter  to  get  him  away  from  i\  to  hold   the  rehearsal. 
At  this  he  missed  his  bow,  which  he  had  forgotten  at  Colmar. 
He  declared   that  he   must  fetch  it ,    otherwise   he   would  not 
W  able  to  play  in  the  evening.    Herr  Hartmann  gave  him  his 
<arriage  and   lurged   him  to  return  as  soon   as  possible.     The 
H"ur  of  the  Concert   was   fast  approaching,  but  Durand  had 
tiot  jet  come  back.     The  public  had  assembled,  the  Musicians 
'♦'re  tuning   up,  —  but   the  Concert-giver  was  still  wanting! 
^r  waiting  for  half  an  hour,  as    the  auditory  had  become 
^*rf  restless,  Herr  Hartmann  had  the  Overture   played.     But 
•*^  Durand  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance,  he  was  obliged 
to  come  forward  and  explain  the  absence  of  the  Concert- giver. 
Kxceedingly   displeased   at  this,   the  public  left   the  Concert- 
room.    Late  in   the  evening   the  coachman   returned  without 
*he  vainly   expected   musician,  and  informed  his   master  that 
&<"  had  sought   for  him  for  several  hours  in  all  the  Coffee- 
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h«.Hu>e>  and  UiTem$  at  Colnuir  but  in  Tain,  and  that  at  length 
he  had  to  and  him  in  a  b^^erhouse  where  in  company  with  other 
ji^ral  zuetits  h«?  had  ttjiaUv  forgotten  the  concert. 

Tbxet*  dAr>  s^o,  we  caTe  a  Concert  in  Colmar  which  was 
Terr  nillT  act^nd-rd.  and  which  H«t  Uarimann  had  previously 
?clici:t*d  L:>  tlrre  r*<:«i-nt  magical  friends  to  make  arrange- 
iiit^n:s  tor.  A>  tLr  Orchestra  which  was  almost  wholly  com- 
p»>!-»:d  ot  dil-::iirl  wjk<  r^ry  Kid;  I  was  compelled  to  renounce 
pl,i\:7i  i::T  or  ziy  own  ctii:p«:«^itii»ns  and  chose  some  of  ea- 
>:«:r  dLOw:ira::*j:i:^":  ot  /  ..v  and  KretiUer,  After  the  Sonata 
%•  :ca  1  r  JiT-d  w-.-h   sit  w::-.  a  crown  of  laurel  was  thrown 

Ls  rr,  rjL  a  S  X  t-^  winch  wtis  attached  the  following  poem : 


;o 


C  iir>  sivi-i    b^ns  r*rt  benreox 

L'^ntinj-e  Chfc.T'?"  d»»  ia  Greoe. 

I>'an  in.itmir.t^r:';  z*»u.'«iif*ax. 

Et  de  U  hsTp?  ^r  :banteress« 

Q^-knd  1»^  »ot»r«i5  ■i-fliJ'wax- 

y«>as  cau^ent  one  doable  rnwsse, 

Faat-iL  que  les  tristes  apprets 

D'txn  depart  qui  i»as  desespere. 

Melent  d'inat iles  regr>?t3 

Anx  charmes  qae  voir*  Art  opere? 

Ah!  pres  de  nous  il  fiiot  resterl 

Quelle  nison  pour  s'en  deleiidre? 

A  1108  Toeox-  si  S^tohr  vent  ae  rendre, 

D  poarra.  j'ose  Fattester. 

Se  lasser  de  nous  enchanter. 

Jamais  nous  lasser  de  Ten  tend  re. 

Plar  E.  C   fomierHi.  habHant  de  Colmar. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Concert  Herr  Hmimann  played 
also  some  variations  for  the  bassoon  by  Bratkdt.  He  seemed 
very  nervons,  but  played  nevertheless  right  well.  The  receipts 
were  very  considerable  for  >o  small  a  town.  The  day  after 
the  Concert  we  dined  at  General  FrimonfSy  Commander  of 
the  Austrian  troops  in  Alsiice.  We  found  our  host  an  extre- 
mely amiable  and  jovial  man.  By  his  love  of  justice,  his  strict 
discipline  and   agreable  manners,   he   has  acquired  in  a  high 
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fife  the  esteem  of  the  inhabitants  of  Golmar.   —   In  the 
•t-ning  we  returned  here. 

Yesterday  I  received  information  from    the  Director   of 
^^*ic  ToUmann,  in  Basel,  to  whom  Herr  Hartmann  had  pre- 

•  hly  announced  our  arrival,  that  he  had  made  arrangements 
•r  a  Concert  for  us  on  next  Sunday  the  31.  We  must  there- 
r**  take  leave  of  our  kind  host  and  his  family.  But  we  have 
-M  obliged  to  promise  to  come  once  again  if  possible  during 
."  bummer. 

Herr  Hartmann  conducted  us  several  times  over  the  Cot- 

j  factory.     It   is  very   extensive  and  produces  goods  which 

r*>j)ect  of  taste  in  the  designs  greatly  excel   the  English. 

'*  trives  employment  to   upwards    of  one   thousand   persons, 

i  among  these   to   artists  of   great  talent  as  Draaghtsmen 

■I  Enjrravers    on    copper.      Cotton   prints   of   all  kinds  are 

i**.  common  ones  by  hand -press,    the  finer  sorts  by  RoU- 

'♦^-N  with  furniture  prints  as  well  as  carpets  ornamented  with 

rji-  and  small  designs.    The  latter  are  chiefly  made  for  the 

'K  lodian   and   China  markets.     On  the  copper  -  plates  for 

'  -^  kinds,  artists  often  work  for  several  years  together.  The 

-:*'na  are  for  the  most  part  copies  of  celebrated  pictures. 

i*-  mechanism   by  which  the  copper -plates  are   printed  oflf 

.--•Q  >tuffs  is  a  secret  in  the  possesion  of  the  Hartmann-m^^" 

:;j<tory,  which  is  not  shewn  to  strangers.     We  were  made 

.  exception  to  the  rule.     An  ingenious  machine  for  rubbing 

••ar^  was  also  invented  here,  and  is  as  yet  the  only  one 

tfai"  kind.    Alsace  which  is  so  rich  in  manufactories,  is  very 

'^•»ntented  with  the  new  government,  which  does  nothing  for 

■*-  encouragement  of  industry  as  did  the  exiled  Emperor,  to 

•-••m  the  people  are  devotedly  attached.     This  may  be  rea- 

J  imagined  when  we  consider,  that  in  the  palmy  days  of 

':-  Empire,  the  manufactories  in  tliis  part  were  in  an  extre- 

•  y  flourishing  condition,  which  arose  in  a  great  measure 
•♦•m  the  exclusion  of  English  manufactures  from  the  Continent 
'  the  celebrated  Berlin   decrees.     But  now  again  when  the 

•  ::ole  of  Europe  is  inundated  with  English  goods,  the  facto- 
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ries  here  are  obliged  to  restrict  their  labours  considerably. 
People  express  here  without  reserve  their  discontent  with  the 
present  government,  and  say  quite  openly,  that  the  favourable 
opportunity  15  only  waited  for  to  shake  ofiF  the  present  yoke 
OTice  m  »re.  It  is  true,  also,  that  many  things  that  tended 
£T;5:>  To  the  public  good,  such  as  canal  and  road  making. 
T^t'  ;>v:r->*i:xK  of  prizes  for  encouragement  of  Industry.  Art- 
^^-  -1  vrrs  etw  such  for  example  as  the  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
>;v  rt  IN-^  have  been  in  part  suppressed  or  greatly  limited, 
fev  h%  •  .'.*  iruuniscences  of  the  Rr^volution  and  of  the  Empire. 
V  I  I  >  hcid  made  much  bad  blood ,  and  rendered  the  new 
v\'**rn'tit.*ut  extremely  hated.  People  mil  therefore  be  by  no 
-tivx-iJN  vh>tpleHsed,  should  the  report  be  verified,  that  Alsace 
^  >,»  b^  ceiled  to  Austria. 

Basd,  April,  2. 

Horr  ToUnutnn^  a  good  Violinist  and  Director  and  at  the 

vi^M'  luue  the  most  obliging  man  and  m«st  willing  to  render 

A  MTvi\v  1  ever  met,   had  already  with   the  assistance  of  the 

V  tstouvs^H^iety   of  Music   here,   prepared   every  thing  for  our 

A^^^^vrt.    Nt>thing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  obtain  the  per- 

^^vMon  of  the  Head  Burgomaster  to   raise  the  price   of  ad- 

yt'vNU\u  to  half  a  laub  ^thaler.    This  was  immediately  granted. 

!;>M    ty*miWH  introduced  me  to  the  Directors  of  the  society. 

%Sv  u^  1  found  U>th  agreable  and  well  bred  people.    They  com- 

\^\  ^^  l\   dispiwinl  in  their  persons  the  report  which  prevails  in 

V'v^\V,  tUnt  tho  Ra$eler  is  cold  and  uncourteous,  and  usually 

vu^x  xhort  the  visit*  of  strangers  at  the  street  door.     I  was 

\VN>^^>tHl  M^ith  jH^litent^ss  by  all  whom  I  visited,  and  even  with 

,s.xn\u  hxMu     As   the  Orvln^stra,   with  the  exception  of  four  or 

^\%v  N>^vtwtA^  vi^is  iviwpiVj5<\J  of  Dilettanti  merely,  the  accompa- 

uuM>'Mt  of  u\>  Sv^lo-pitxt^  partktilarly  by  the  wind-instrument> 

>fc4x  txN^iful.    Ho«  jHvr  7Vf" '»hww  is  to  be  pitied,  to  be  obliged 

^K  hxvjii  Mhh   wusiv^   all   ibe  jwr  round!     And  yet,  he  says. 

,N^v  \VvH«vnu^x  w  tb^  olker  towns  of  Switierland  are  still  worse. 

U  i>v^t  vx  iHv^  CA*^.  A«  iftderf  Musk  is  in  a  more  pitiable 
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iisditioD  in  Switzerland  than  in  Alsace.    The  good  folks  here 

"*  eanftared  still  with  compositions  such  as   in  Germany 

Tpn  in  Pkfel's  time  were  considered  intolerable.     Moearty 

ih^k  and  Beethoven  are  scarcely  known  by  name  to  the  ma- 

.  ntr.    Bat  they  are  fond  of  music,  and  the  best  of  all  is, 

j-^  are  easily  pleased;  for  badly  executed  as  all  the  orche* 

•nl  passages  were  in  our  Concert  the  people  were  neverthe- 

-^  TAntent,  and  considered  that  on  this  occasion  the  Orchestra 

"i  particularly   distinguished  itself.      Even   a    Bravoura  air 

rk'h  was  awfully  tortured  by  a  Dilettant,  they  found   deli- 

•  N.   The  expenses  being  slight,  the  receipts  were  somewhat 
:siderable« 

Zurich,  April,  10. 

(^n  the  road  from  Basel  to  this  place,  like  all  other  tra- 

r^  coming  from  Germany,  we  had  ample  proof  that  though 

^  trsTels  with   more  comfort  in  Switzerland,  yet  is  as  ex- 

WTe  again  as  there.    At  every  inn  here,  even  in  the  smallest 

'^i^^,  one  finds  a  complete  and  well  dressed  dinner  or  sup- 

"V  bat  the  price  all  through  Switzerland  is  half  a  Laub- 

'  ilt^r  a  head.    All  other  necessaries  are  equally  good,  but  also 

T  dear.    The  expense  of  travelling  is  almost  still  worse. 

*  th  the  exception  of  the  short  distance  from  Basel  to  Zu- 
^.  there  is  no   extra -post  in  all  Switzerland,  and  one  is 

'>refore  obUged   to   travel   either  by   the  Diligence  or  with 

••«i  horses.    Both  are  very  dear.     The  price  for  a  pair  of 

'•^1  horses  per  day  is  three  laub-thaler,  and  their  days  for 

•*Tni  are  also   charged  for. 

There  is  here  also  an  "Union -society   of  Music."     These 

"ties  in  the  Swiss  towns  are  a  great  boon  to  the  travelling 

•"'•'4^  tor  they  very  willingly  undertake  all  the  arrangements 

'  ills  concert.     Ours  took  place  already  on  the  fourth  day 

-'T  onr  arrival.     We  had  nothing  more   to  do  but  to   play. 

^  accompaniment  certainly  was    again    very  bad,    and  I 

••*Ted  the  more  from  it,  by  allowing  myself  to  be  persuaded 

^lect  a  Concert  of  my  own  compositions.     At  the  rehear- 

•<  bj  dint  of  innumerable  repetitions  of  the  most  difficult 
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parts,  I  at  length  succeeded  in  making  them  sound  like  niu 
sic;  but  in  the  evening  the  orchestra  got  so  frightened  tba 
it  upset  every  thing  again  I  Fortunately,  the  auditory  did  no 
appear  to  notice  anything  of  it,  for  they  evinced  the  greate 
satisfaction  with  every  thing  they  heard. 

The  receipts  were  yet  greater  than  at  Basel.  There  ar 
two  artistes  living  here  who  are  also  known  in  Germany.  On 
of  them,  Herr  Xdgeli,  is  the  proprietor  of  a  music-shop.  an< 
the  composer  of  the  song  sung  throughout  Germany :  '*Freu 
euch  des  Lebens"  (Life  let  us  cherish^  he  has  also  since  made  ^j 
name  for  himself  by  his  Singing  Instructions  on  the  Pestaloc 
zian  system.  He  may  have  great  merit  as  a  Theorist  and 
musical  Composer  but  in  the  pratical  part  of  the  science  o 
music  and  in  the  development  of  taste,  he  does  not  appear  t< 
have  effected  much ;  for  of  three  of  his  pupils  whom  he  intro 
duced  to  us  as  his  best,  one  sang  an  Aria,  and  the  other  tw 
executed  a  Duett  in  our  Concert,  with  a  bad  method,  am 
without  taste. 

The  other  artiste  is  Herr  Liste,  who  is  considered  here  a 
first  rate  pianiste  and  Instructor,  he  is  known  by  some  com 
positions  for  the  piano.  He  shewed  me  some  Glees  and  Quar 
tetts  for  male  voices,  which  pleased  me  much  for  their  me- 
lody, harmony  and  induction  of  the  voices. 

Zurich  is  most  charmingly  situated.  From  our  room,  at 
the  Inn  ''zum  Raben"  (The  Raven)  we  have  a  view  over  great 
part  of  the  lake.  The  arrival  and  depai'ture  of  boats  anci 
other  craft  give  great  life  to  this  part  of  the  town. 

Bern,  April  20 

With  most  beautiful  weather  we  had  an  extremely  plea- 
sant journey  thither.  From  the  summit  of  a  high  hill  about 
a  league  from  here,  we  saw  for  the  first  time  since  we  entered 
Switzerland  the  whole  magnificient  chain  of  the  Alps  quit*- 
distinctly,  and  in  all  its  grandeur.  We  hailed  the  sight  witli 
joy!  How  we  long  to  approach  yet  nearer  to  those  mouii- 
tains  1 
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The  musical  society  of  Bern  undertook  also  with  zeal 
•^'»  preparations  for  our  Concert,  and  relieved  me  of  all  trouble 
:  the  matter.  The  attendance  here  likewise,  was  more  nu- 
'•»Tfms  than  had  ever  before  been  known  at  the  Concert  of 
.  >reign  artist.  The  receipts  however,  on  account  of  the  here 
c.^tAmary  low  price  of  admission,  were  not  so  great  as  at 
/.iritL  The  Orchestra  here  is  if  possible  still  worse  than  in 
IWl  and  Zurich,  and  the  public  with  the  exception  of  very 
•♦»  vet  more  uncultivated.  At  the  head  of  the  Orchestra  is  a 
T'jther  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  who ,  as  I  am  told ,  is  a 
:  •<!  theorist.  As  a  Violinist  and  Director  he  is  very  weak. 
^loDg  the  dflettanti  and  members  of  the  Society  of  music 
"n-fpssors  Meissner  and  John,  and  the  Burgomaster  Hennann 
«'»^  particularly  distinguished  for  their  cultivated  taste  for  the 
'.Hice  of  music.  The  former  is  Director  of  the  society,  and 
\  TfTT  good  violinist. 

As  the  season  is  already  too  far  advanced,  to  give  further 

••n«i»rt5  in  the  other  towns  of  Switzerland,  we  intend  giving 

•[  <Knr  journey  there  for  the  present,  and  at  once  set  ourselves 

' '^  to  rest  in  some  beautiful  part  of  the  Bernese  Oberland, 

I  »hich  Dorette  has   such  urgent  need  for  the  full  re-esta- 

'i^hment  of  her  health.    Our  acquaintances   here   recommend 

"  0-^  a  rillage  in  the  neigbourhood  of  Thun.     Yesterday,  ac- 

•mpanied  by  Edward*  we  drove  out  there,  and  found  every 

^:i«  80  much  in  accordance  with  our  wishes,  that  we  resolved 

remove  thither  on  the  next  day.     The  name  of  the  village 

'  Thierachern,  and  it  lies  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots 

■'-'t  we  had  yet  beheld.    At  the  Inn  we  hired  two  rooms,  for 

^'''<h  together   with   a  coach  house  for    our  carriage,    and 

'•^akiast  and  dinner  daily,   we  agreed  to  pay  the  host  two 

^^•lines  per  week.     We  are  all  longing  to  settle  in  this  pa- 

'*^i>e,  and  looking  forward  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  rural  re- 

'■•^    I  think  especially  to  avail  myself  of  it  to  write  some 

•  Edward  Henke,  previounly   adverted  to,    my  mother's  youngest 
"'W,  then  Professor  at  the  University  of  Bern;   and  afterwards  of 
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new  Violin  compOBitions ,  with  very  simple  and  easy  accoQ 
paniments  fur  Italy,  as  from  all  accounts  the  Orchestras  thei 
are  worse  than  those  of  the  provincial  towns  ia  France.  Kt 
ward  has  promised  to  visit  us  frequently,  and  then  join  us  i 
excursions  into  the  heautiiul  environs. 

Bern,  the  handsomest  of  all  the  towns  of  Switzerland  tiia 
we  had  yet  seen,  is  situated  upon  an  eminence  of  moderat 
height  in  the  centre  of  a  somewhat  long  and  narrow  vall^} 
The  Aar,  a  rapid,  clear  mountain  stream,  flows  round  thrf 
Bides  of  it.  The  mountains  which  surround  it  are  not  so  hig 
as  to  impede  the  view  of  the  Alps  from  the  town.  From  th 
Platform  in  particular,  a  spacious  quadrangular  bulwark  nen 
the  principal  church,  planted  with  chesnut  trees  and  furnisbe> 
with  henches,  the  view  is  extensive,  and  charmingly  beautiful 
On  leaning  over  the  wall  which  surrounds  this  platform  o) 
the  south  side,  the  foaming  Aar  is  seen  deep  helow  rushJD: 
between  the  rocks,  above  this  in  the  middleground ,  smilinj 
meadows,  hills  covered  with  woods,  and  villages  thickly  sur 
rounded  with  fruit  trees,  and  in  the  hack  ground  the  maje^ti' 
Alpine  chain  witti  its  summits  covered  with  eternal  snow  I  Tbi 
Bernese  are  not  a  httle  proud  of  this  spot;  and  the  first  que& 
tioQ  they  put  to  a  stranger  is  usually:  "Have  yon  been  01 
the  platform?" 

The  houses  of  the  town  are  all  of  them  massively  built 
and  hare  open  Arcades  running  the  lei^th  of  the  street,  undei 
which  one  is  able  to  traverse  the  whole  town  dry  footed  ii 
wet  weather.  Under  these  Arcades  are  the  warehouses  ani 
lihups  of  the  merchants  and  trades-people. 

Thieraehem,  April,  26 
We  have  been  here  three  days  in  our  beautiful  little  vil- 
lage, and  are  inhaling  in  full  draughts  the  breath  of  the  fir>t 
spring  days  in  this  indiscribably  charming  place.  We  bavt 
til)  thought  of  work  as  yet ,  for  early  every  morning  we  fcfl 
impelled  to  hasten  out  into  the  fresh  air.  We  have  alreailv 
wandered  a  iiill  mile  in  different  directions  round  our  Uttle  vil- 
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jfe,  and  always  discovered  new  beauties.  The  situation  of  our 
ivelling  is  beautiful  beyond  conception ;  it  stands  upon  a  hill 
:;>m  which  one  has  a  view  of  the  country  on  every  side.  Our 
:  r^ffis  open  upon  along  balcony  which  extends  the  whole  breadth 
f  the  bouse,  and  is  covered  in  by  the  eaves  of  the  main  roof. 
T!te!ie  open  galleries ,  which  almost  all  the  houses  have ,  are 
^led  .fLauben".  *  From  this  laube ,  where  in  the  hitherto 
nae  veather  we  breakfiast  every  morning,  we  have  a  most  ex- 
vii^iTe  view  over  wood  and  meadow,  as  far  as  Thun,  and  its 
Ancient  castle;  then  upon  the  right  across  the  lake  as  far  as 
*>  chain  of  the  Alps,  with  the  white  peaks  of  the  Jungfrau, 
>  Dger,  and  Schreckhorn.  Still  farther  again  to  the  right, 
•!■«  eye  rests  upon  green  copse -covered  hills,  and  villages 
ijHi^med  amid  orchards,  and  beyond  these  upon  the  fear- 
'^^  rocky  ridges  of  the  Riesen,  as  far  as  the  Stockhorn.  Al- 
^"4  every  day  these  mountains  present  aspects  different  from 
i(H!  of  the  previous  one.  Sometimes  the  foremost  mountains 
«nr  coTered  with  dense  masses  of  clouds,  and  the  hinder  ones 
ippear  majestically  above  them  at  an  altitude ,  such  as  one 
•til  scarce  believe  possible  for  any  thing  firm  to  exist;  at 
/Un»  the  iarmost  mountains  stand  out  clear  and  distinct; 
-'j^  the  highest  peaks  alone  are  shrouded  in  clouds.  But  in 
'•^ereoing,  shortly  after  sun  set,  the  sight  of  these  snow 
•Ttred  mountains  is  quite  entrancing  to  behold.  When 
'^  raliey  is  wholly  wrapped  in  gloom,  and  the  lights  from 
Vtiun  are  seen  reflected  upon  the  lake,  the  mountain  peaks 
•f^  ^dll  resplendent  with  the  most  beautiful  rosy  light,  which 
<ii^  the  darkness  encreases  changes  into  as  beautiful  a  blue. 
'•  b  i  spectacle  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  tear  one's  self 
» 

May,  16. 
We  have  now  begun  to  divide  our  time  between  pleasure 
-i  work.     In  the  forenoon,   while  I  compose,    Dorette  gives 
'>  children  instruction  in  arithmetic,  writing,  geography  etc. : 

*  From  LoMbt,  an  arbour,  bower. 
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in  the  afternoon  I  teach  them  the  Piano  and  Hinging.  Then  awjii 
we  sally  out  into  the  free  air.  If  the  veather  permits  -.w 
extended  excursion,  we  take  our  frugal  evening  repast  in  sonii 
"KiiherV  {so  the  shepherds  are  called  here)  and  do  not  re 
turn  till  late  in  the  evening.  Should  the  weather  be  nncer 
tain,  we  go  provided  with  umbrellan.  at  lea«t  as  far  as  Thim 
to  enquire  after  letters  from  home;  procure  some  amusemni 
for  rainy  days  from  the  landing -library,  and  pnrchase  cmi 
little  necessaries.  The  daily  exercise  in  the  beanttfnl  piir« 
balmy  air  strengthens  our  bodies,  enlivens  onr  spirit*  iin'i 
makes  us  joyous  and  happy.  In  such  a  (disposition  of  mimi 
one  works  easily  and  quickly,  and  several  compositions  lie  al 
ready  completed  before  me,  namely  a  Violin  Concerto  in  th( 
shape  of  a  Vocal-scena  and  a  Duett  for  two  violins. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  a  musical  Natnral-curiositi 
which  we  remarked  in  our  walks.  There  is  a  Cuckoo  h^rt 
which  does  not  sing  its  name  like  ours  in  a  tcrza.  but  ailiU 
another  "koo"  between,  and  which  may  be  expressed  as  follows; 


h 

m  " 


Whether  this  is  a  different  kind  from  ours ,  1  have  tini 
been  able  to  ascertain,  but,  that  every  year  in  this  part,  smli 
Cuckookoos  are  heard. 

Something  also,  I  have  here  remarked,  which  has  still 
more  interested  me  as  a  musician.  The  serving  boy  betongin:; 
to  our  house  and  some  maidens  of  the  neighbourhood  whi 
hold  their  Singing-Academy  before  our  window  every  Sumln.^ 
evening,  intonate  in  their  songs  just  like  the  notes  from  a  tin 
iLsti'umejii  when  unassisted  by  the  stopping  of  the  finger,  i.  <\ 
the  'l'ei-/.:i-  sumewhat  too  high,  the  Quarta  still  higher  and  tlin 
little  Septime  considerably  too  low.  From  this  it  is  evidenl. 
that  tliis  intonation  is  natural  to  the  human  ear,  if  it  i$  nui 
accustomed  Irom  early  youth  to  the  attemperated  system  oi 
tunes.     I  hese  nature-singers  would  sound  as  £alse  to  our  tuo^- 
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>cale,  as  we  to  theirs.  But  it  is  nevertheless  specially  remark- 
;ible.  and  almost  disquietingy  that  in  order  to  attain  our  pre- 
x-ot  richness  of  harmony,  we  have  heen  obliged  to  deviate 
n-tiin  the  Tone-scale  given  to  us  by  nature.  For  without  our 
ittemperated  Tone-system  we  should  be  confined  to  the  nearest 
t'oe^^  and  obliged  to  renounce  the  enharmonical  changes  which 
kTf  the  hcuit  gout  of  modem  harmony.  And  yet  by  this  de- 
ration from  nature,  it  seems  to  me  that  music  is  alone  ele- 
vated to  a  real  Science,  while  all  other  arts,  must  be  content 
U/  copy  Nature,  and  even  when  they  would  idealise,  still  imi- 
'ite  nature  in  all  individualities.  The  songs  of  these  Nature- 
lingers  have  a  great  deal  of  originality,  and  when  I  have 
i-a^ned  to  understand  better  the  dialect  of  these  parts,  which 
Us  much  resemblance  to  the  AUemanic,  I  will  endeavour  to 
r.ote  down  some  of  them. 

June,  4. 
Yesterday  we  returned  from  the  first  more  distant  ex- 
vsioQ  which  the  fine  weather  tempted  us  to  undertake,  and 
ttjjoyed  ourselves  exceedingly.  We  went  to  Eandersteg,  a 
•OiaII  Tillage  high  up  in  the  mountains,  distant  from  here  bet- 
veen  seven  or  eight  leagues.  1  had  hired  for  this  purpose 
'•ill  host's  one  horse  '^Rietwageli'^  and  drove.  myseK.  The  map 
«a8  again  our  guide.  Our  road  lay  at  first  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  lake  of  Thun  as  far  as  Spiez.  Behind  Gwatt  we 
'Tossed  the  Eander  over  a  wooden  bridge,  which  in  a  single 
uch  of  most  ingenious  construction  spans  high  and  boldly  the 
i.t^ad  and  rushing  stream.  About  a  hundred  years  ago  the 
^Hirse  of  the  Kander  was  turned  into  the  lake,  by  which  means 
*:Mr  beautiful  valley  from  Glutsch  to  Thierachem  which  lay 
«i&te  and  uncultivated  every  spring  owing  to  the  inundations, 
«4s  converted  into  fine  meadows  and  fruitful  fields.  But  this 
'±iit  have  been  a  giant-labour,  for  it  was  found  necessary  to 
\rjerce  a  high  mountain  for  the  purpose.  From  the  centre  of 
*ie  bridge  one  looks  down  from  a  dizzy  height  upon  the  foaming 
Kander  in  its  passage  over  the  rocks,  and  at  the  same  time 

iroBR,  AotoUocnphy.    I.  16 
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upon  the  lowering  banks  on  either  side.  From  Spiez  the  road 
turns  to  the  right  round  the  majestic  Riesen,  and  leads  through 
a  fruitful  and  highly  cultivated  valley  to  Frutigen,  a  cheerful 
little  place.  Here  a  second  valley  opens,  out  of  which  the 
Kander  issues.  In  this  gloomy,  fearful  rocky  vale,  which  is 
frequently  scarce  broad  enough  for  the  bed  of  the  river  and 
the  road,  the  ascent  now  begins.  On  both  sides,  rocks  of 
stupendous  height,  and  which  in  many  places  hang  so  much 
over  the  road  as  to  make  it  quite  dark,  and  fearful  to  behold. 
Added  to  that,  the  roar  of  the  onward  rolling  Kander  over  itN 
rocky  bed,  and  the  numerous  waterfalls  which  on  both  sidesi 
of  the  glen  precipitate  themselves  frequently  from  a  height  of 
more  than  a  hundred  feet.  As  we  by  degrees  ascended  higher 
with  every  step,  we  receded  as  it  were  more  and  more  back 
into  the  season  of  Spring.  The  cherry  trees,  wliich  at  Thier- 
achem  had  already  bloomed  a  month  ago,  were  here  only  in 
their  first  bloom.  But  higher,  all  fruit  trees  ceased,  and  after 
we  had  crossed  the  last  steep  mountain  of  the  Kanderst^  we 
saw  nothing  but  a  few  thinly  scattered  fir  trees.  The  village, 
consisting  of  small  wooden  huts,  unsurrounded  by  gardens  and 
trees,  lying  wide  apart  from  each  other  betweert  masses  of 
rock,  presents  a  cheerless  aspect.  The  snow  which  lies  here 
for  nine  weary  months,  was  scarcely  melted,  and  the  meadows 
upon  which  lean  looking  cattle  sought  a  scanty  fodder,  still 
wore  the  sickly  yellow  hue  of  the  winter  season.  Upon  all 
the  lofty  peaks  which  tower  on  either  side  of  the  valley  of 
Kandersteg,  lay  still  a  deep  mantle  of  snow,  from  which  in- 
numerable small  rivulets  had  their  rise,  and  leaped  foaming 
down.  From  this  part,  the  road  still  ascends  for  three  lea- 
gues more  to  Gemmi,  and  then  descends  precipituously  to  the 
Leuker  Baths,  whose  hot  springs  are  greatly  frequented  in, 
the  autumn.  As  the  made  road  ceases  at  Kandersteg,  the  nn 
sitors  to  the  Baths,  who  are  bad  pedestrians,  are  obliged  ta 
be  carried  on  there  by  bearers,  or  upon  mules,  and  with  tlill 
arduous  occupation  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  httU 
village  eke  out  a  scanty  subsistance. 
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We  slept  at  Kandersteg,  and  returned  on  the  following 
hj.  It  was  an  agreable  feeling  to  return  by  degrees  as  it 
"TP  from  winter  once  more  into  the  spring  and  summer. 

July,  1. 

A  few  days  ago  I  sent  five  new  works  to  Herr  Peters  at 
I^ipric  to  be  engraved.  They  were  two  collections  of  Songs, 
thw  Duetts  for  two  Violins,  the  seventh  Violin  Concerto  and 
>  grand  Polonaise  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  work  37  —  41. 
The  Duetts  and  one  of  the  Songs  are  new;  the  other  Songs 
»i»ich  I  wrote  the  previous  summer  at  Carolath,  I  have  partly 
^vritteu  and  newly  instrumentated  the  Polonaise. 

After  mature  consideration  we  have  resolved  to  make  the 
N^ffney  to  Italy  without  our  carriage,  as  one  travels  there 
5''r*>  economically  and  safely  by  Vetturino.  The  chief  reason 
5*r  tl»8  decision  was  the  fear  that  the  renewed  exertion  upon 
V  bstrnment  which  so  much  affects  the  nerves  might  again 
•bke  the  health  of  my  good  Darette,  and  embitter  both  for 
1:-^  and  us  the  long  anticipated  enjoyment  of  the  deligthfiil 
Y^misj.    As  therefore  we  were  going  to  leave  the  harp  and 

*  ptrt  of  our  luggage  behind  with  our  host,  until  our  return, 
*"-  should  not  require  the  carriage,  and  save  at  the  same 
^e  the  long  circuitous  route  by  the  highroad  to  the  lake  of 
•'^oeta,  and  tiirough  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  of  the 
Calais.  That  Dorette  however,  as  artiste,  should  not  wholly 
*iz:k  into  inactivity,  I  shall  write  several  things  in  part  anew, 
*«r  Violin  and  Pianoforte,  and  re- arrange  some  from  former 
'••*^g5,  which  we  can  then  play  both  in  private  circles  and  in 
prHlic  in  Italy,  where  it  is  even  said  there  is  great  difficulty 

*  meeting  with  a  good  Quartett  accompaniment.  In  the  way 
■  preparation  for  our  next  winter  journey,  I  may  also  mention 
»'  improvement  I  have  made  upon  my  newly  acquired  violin. 
''•y'l  variety  of  experiments  with  voice  and  bridge,  I  have  at 
i'l^h  so  &r  succeeded  as  to  make  it  speak  as  softly  with 
*i»(^te  which  was  hitherto  hard  and  brittle,  as  with  the 
'^  strings.     The  change  in  the  instrument  has  not  been 

16» 
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without  effect  on  the  style  of  the  new  Violin-compositions,  as 
also  upon  my  method  of  execution!  So  certain  it  is,  that, 
the  instrument  exercises  an  influence  upon  the  method  of  the 
player  in  the  same  manner  as  does  the  voice  upon  that  of  the 
the  singer.  As  one  endeavours  to  conceal  the  weak  points  of 
the  instrument,  and  to  bring  out  its  good  qualities,  one  plavs 
more  especially  what  the  instruments  renders  with  the  most 
ease,  and  in  this  manner  the  whole  method  of  play  becomes 
by  degrees  subordinate  and  appropriate  to  the  peculiarity  of 
the  instrument.  One  may  therefore  not  only  recognise  the 
peculiarities  of  a  Virtuoso  by  his  compositions,  but  those  also 
of  his  instrument. 

Angast,  1. 
We  have  again  made  some  farther  excursions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. First  of  all,  a  fortnight  ago  we  went  to  Bern,  to 
repay  the  solicited  visit  to  Professor  John,  who  accompained 
by  his  wife  and  Edward  had  several  times  visited  us.  We 
passed  a  most  delightful  day  with  our  Bernese  friends.  For 
the  last  month  we  had  been  in  hopes  of  settled  weather,  in 
order  to  make  an  excursion  on  the  lake;  but  with  the  wet- 
cold  weather  of  this  summer  we  have  as  yet  not  had  three 
wholly  bright  days  in  succession.  At  length  it  appeared  as 
though  it  would  be  finer!  The  mountains,  which  for  a  long 
time  we  had  not  seen  wholly  unshrouded,  stood  out  on  Friday 
evening  in  all  their  majestic  distinctness.  On  Saturday  the 
horizon  remained  quite  clear.  As  the  height  of  the  barometer 
now  also  indicated  settled  fair  weather,  we  resolved  to  set  out 
on  our  journey  early  the  following  morning.  On  our  awaking, 
a  bright  clear  sky  filled  us  with  the  most  agreable  expecta- 
tions, and  we  got  into  our  Rietwageli  amid  the  joyous  excla- 
mations of  the  children.  At  Thim  I  hired  an  extra-boat  which 
carried  us  over  the  whole  length  of  the  lake.  This  voyage  in 
the  beautiful  calm  Sabbath  morning  gave  us  the  most  inex- 
pressible delight.  The  sail  so  over  the  green,  clear  bosom  of 
the  lake,  and  along  its  banks  clothed  in  the  richest  verdure, 
the  majestic  chain  of  the  Alps  in  the  back  ground,   whose 
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^Dow  covered  peaks  mirrored  themselves  in  trembling  outlines 
m  the  fathomless  depth  of  the  lake,  the  solemn  tolling  of 
the  bdls  calling  to  Divine  worship,  every  thing  was  entran- 
n^Z,  and  inspired  as  with  a  sense  of  the  purest  joy.  At  Neu- 
bos,  where  we  landed  after  a  three  hour^s  sail,  we  were  pounced 
upon  immediately  by  one  of  the  drivers  of  the  carriages  ply- 
ing there  for  hire.  We  permitted  him  drive  us  to  Lauter- 
bnnin.  The  road  leads  through  the  little,  poverty  stricken 
tfivi}  of  Untersee,  round  the  base  of  a  projecting  mountain  into 
1  dt*ep  valley,  resembling  that  from  Frutigen  to  Kandersteg, 
kt  not  quite  so  wild  and  barren.  Almost  at  the  extremity 
•i  this  valley,  after  it  has  gradually  become  somewhat  higher, 
i:^  Lauterbrunn.  As  soon  as  we  had  turned  the  base  of  the 
!a^  projecting  wall  of  rock^  the  Staubach  lay  before  us  in  all 
11*  grandeur.  The  water  precipitates  itself  down  from  an  im- 
iL**n5«  height  upon  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  and  scatters 
it^lf  so  completely  into  a  vapoury  spray,  that  one  would  almost 
•magiDe  it  a  cloud  of  the  finest  dust  rather  than  water.  Every 
*hing  around  this  wonder  of  nature  is  worthy  of  it.  In  the 
'sick  ground  of  the  valley,  barriers  of  rock,  over  which  also, 
.•^p  Duaerous  small  streams  of  water;  above  them  a  glacier 
••:  a  greenish  hue,  and  near  that,  stretching  far  away,  the 
Woigem  Alps,  above  which  the  Jungfrau  towering  majestically 
"ter  all.  Upon  our  arrival,  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  still 
•.otbled  to  behold  the  whole  grandeur  of  this  sublime  scene 
mder  favour  of  the  most  beautii'ul  weather.  But  shortly  af- 
••Twards,  to  our  regret,  the  sky  became  obscured,  and  while 
*i»*  were  taking  dinner  at  the  inn,  hail  and  rain  poured  down 
•n  tinrents.  Towards  evening  it  again  cleared  up  a  little.  We 
^4ened  therefore  to  take  a  walk  through  the  village  in  the 
direction  of  the  waterfall,  but  found  that  our  previous  point 
"i  new  from  the  side ,  was  far  more  favorable  than  close  in 
fn»nt  of  it.  We  were  exceedingly  annoyed  by  the  pertinaceous 
^^•licitations  of  beggars  on  every  kind  of  plea.  One  offered 
^mall  pieces  of  quartz  or  minerals,  and  another  cristals  for  sale. 
Two  grown  up  maidens  had  posted  themselves  on  the  road 
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and  howled  a  Duett,  for  which  they  expected  to  he  remu- 
nerated. We  were  however  soon  driven  back  into  the  inn  by 
the  recommencing  rain,  from  the  windows  of  which  we  enjoyed 
a  third  view  of  the  waterfall  from  another  aspect. 

Aagrust,  12. 

We  are  just  returned  from  Freiburg,  where  we  went  to 
hear  the  Swiss  Musical  festival.  Herr  Ndgeli,  the  President 
of  the  Swiss  Society  of  Music,  had  in  Zurich  previously  invited 
me  to  it,  and  o£Pered  me  its  direction,  which  I  willingly 
accepted,  fiut  he  had  not  then  bethought  him  that  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  Society  expressly  forbid  that  a  foreign  and  non- 
member  of  the  Union  should  direct  the  concerts.  We  received 
therefore  from  the  Director  of  the  .Society  (who  here  in  Switzer- 
land is  not  the  same  who  directs  the  music,  but  he  who  con- 
ducts the  correspondance,  provides  the  locale,  superintends  the 
erection  of  the  orchestral  platform  and  the  printing  of  the 
tickets  of  admission)  a  friendly  invitation  it  is  true,  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  Festival,  but  not  a  word  was  said  about  the  di- 
rection of  the  orchestra.  Instead  of  that,  he  begged  me  to 
assist  with  the  violin.  But  as  I  had  always  replied  both  hy 
word  of  mouth  and  writing  in  the  affirmative,  whenever  ques- 
tioned whether  I  would  direct  the  Musical  Festival  this  year, 
and  that  this  had  been  more  widely  circulated,  I  could  not 
now  well  undertake  a  subordinate  role  at  the  Festival.  1 
therefore  excused  myself  from  assisting  at  it,  but  wrote  to 
say  that  we  would  attend  the  Festival  as  hearers.  On  tbe 
6***,  with  clear  favourable  weather  we  drove  to  Freiburg  in 
our  Bietwageli.  Upon  our  arrival,  although  I  had  declined 
to  assist  at  the  Festival,  we  were  lodged  in  a  private  house 
just  the  same  as  the  members  of  the  society,  and  found  there 
tickets  for  admission  to  all  the  rehearsals  and  performances 
as  also  to  a  dress  ball,  with. text  books  of  the  ^^Schopfung*' 
(Creation)  in  French  and  German,  and  for  myself  also  an  invi- 
tation to  the  sittings  of  the  Society  ....  As  the  weather  wa<^ 
very  fine,  we  resolved  upon  a  walk  with  the  children  to  the  ce- 
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lehrated  Hermitage,  three  miles  distant  from  Freiburg,  si- 
tttAted  in  a  narrow  wild  rocky  valley  on  the  banks  of  the 
>flaae.  This  was  the  habitation  of  a  pious  Kecluse  who  many 
years  ago  had  hewn  it  in  the  sandstone  rock  in  this  secluded 
|«rt  of  the  coontry.  It  now  consists,  after  having  been  en- 
Urged  by  bis  son  and  successor,  of  a  Chapel  with  a  bell  tower 
<  feet  in  height,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  five  or  six  rooms,  a 
kitchen  with  a  chimney  of  the  same  height  as  the  tower,  and 
>cTeral  passages  of  intercommunication.  The  whole  of  this 
'(«ce,  the  architectural  proportions  of  which  are  very  pleasing, 
^  gained  by  boring  and  excavating  the  gigantic  perpendicular 
r«Kk,  and  has  no  where  not  even  in  the  window  spaces  any 
>apports  of  masonry.  One  is  filled  with  wonder  not  only  at 
the  immense  patience  and  perseverance  of  the  two  architects, 
but  with  admiration  also  at  their  skill  and  sentiment  for  beauty 
'4  proportion. 

The  chapel  is  still  very  prettily  decorated,  and  the  bells 
ID  the  tower  are  still  sometimes  rung  to  summon  the  pious  of 
the  neighbourhood  to  mass.  The  remaining  apartments  were 
taken  possession  of  by  a  peasant  -  family  after  the  death  of 
the  last  Recluse  and  therein  they  possess  a  commodious  and 
healthy  dwelling  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

We  dined  at.  an  inn  in  the  inmiediate  neighbourhood 
ADd  retomed  to  Freiburg  in  the  evening.  There  we  were 
informed,  that  during  our  absence  a  deputation  of  the  Musical 
N)ciety  had  called  at  our  house,  to  announce  to  me,  that  on 
the  following  morning  at  their  second  sitting,  I  was  to  be  no- 
uijiated  honorary  member.  At  the  same  time,  the  gentlemen 
^  again  b^ged  that  I  would  lead  with  the  violin.  I  was 
fpfj  glad  that  my  absence  had  exonerated  me  of  the  unplea- 
<guit  obligation  to  give  a  refusal.  In  order  not  to  be  taken 
'•y  ^u>rm,  1  slipped  secretly  into  the  Church  and  concealed 
'jeinnd  a  pillar,  listened  to  the  rehearsal.  It  went  very  badly, 
ftad  I  was  therefore  very  pleased  that  I  was  not  of  the  party. 
After  the  first  part  was  over,  I  was  obUged  to  retire  in  order 
oat  to  be  seen. 
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When  I  appeared  the  next  luorniiig  at  the  sitting,  I  was 
received  with  applause.  The  President  announced  to  me,  that 
the  members  present  had  unanimously  elected  me  honorary 
member  of  the  Society,  adding  thereto  many  things  very  flat-  , 
toring  to  me,  and  made  honourable  allusion  to  our  musical  ' 
Festival  at  Frankenbausen.  I  returned  thanks  to  him  and  the  ' 
Society  ii  a  few  words,  and  then  seated  myself  in  the  place  i 
assigned  to  me.  They  were  then  engaged  in  the  choice  of  a  | 
President  and  of  the  other  Officials  for  the  next  year,  and 
after  some  debates  nominated  Zurich  as  the  place  of  meeting 
for  the  next  aasembly. 

At  three  o'clock  io  the  afternoon  the  performance  of  the 
"Creiition"  t«ok  place.     The  locale  was  exceedingly  favourable 
for  music,  and  the  orchestra  very  well  placed,  but  unfortuna-  I 
tely,  ou  the  opposite  side  to  the  Oi^an,  so  that  of  this  no   use  I 
cou!<i  be  made.     The  assistant  personnel,  which  on  former  oc-   1 
casioiis  was  at  least  estimated  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  per-   j 
sons,   amounted   this   time  scarcely  t«  two   hundred,   and    as   j 
the  larger  half  formed  the  chorus,  the  orchestra  was  relatively 
to  tlie  strength  of  the  chorus   much  too  weak,  so  that  it  was 
frequently  not  heard  at  all.    As  it  was  also  very  bad  besides, 
the  Chaos,  and  the  accompanied  Recitative  in  particnlar.  went 
awfully  bad.    The  Violinists  intonated  unbearably  false,   and 
the  wind  instrumentalists,  particularly  the  Homists,  and  trum- 
pets, brought  out  tones  sometimes  which  excited  general  laugh- 
ter.    Tollmann  directed  with   firmness  and  foresight,  but  un- 
happily took   several  tempt   totally  false,    almost  all   the   airs 
too  slow  and  the   chorus  too  fast.     His  greatest  mistake  was 
in  the   chorus  after  the  Chaos:     "Und   der  Geist  Gottea  etc." 
(And  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  etc.)   which  he  gave  just  like  an 
AUegid.     The  chorus  had  been  well  practised  and  sang  power- 
fully and  purely.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  German  singers.  Among 
the  Solo-singers  there  were  however  two  from  French  Switzer- 
land   »'ho  sang   in  their    mother  tougne  which  sounded  droll 
enough ,    particularly   io    the   Duett   between   Adam   and   Kve 
in  which  the  latter  replied  in  French  to  the  tender  breatbiag.s 
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i4  ker  German  Adam.  To  the  auditors  at  Freiburg  this  ap- 
pptred  however  in  no  wise  strange,  as  their  town  forms,  the 
3t>ntier  boundary  of  both  languages,  and  on  one  side  of  the 
^aane  diey  preach  in  French,  on  the  other  in  German.  Hence 
til  the  inhabitants  understand  and  speak  both  languages.  — 
Thp  part  of  Ere  was  sung  by  Madame  Segni  from  Lausanne, 
vho  has  a  very  fine  voice,  but  unhappily  also  for  a  German 
^ar.  an  unbearable  style  of  execution.  Among  the  German 
^mgers  were  also  good  voices.  The  assembled  public  applauded 
the  music  in  a  very  lukewarm  manner,  and  there  was  not  a 
>{>ark  of  the  enthusiasm  that  inspired  us  so  much  in  Fran- 
krahansen. 

On  the  9*^,  the  reheasal  for  the  Concert  took  place.  As 
.?  had  been  previously  the  intention  to  give  it  in  a  smaller 
Niloon,  but  it  was  found  insufficieut  for  the  accomodation  of 
:b<»  audience  present,  there  was  a  want  of  written  voices  for 
*!.<»  whole  of  the  orchestra.  It  was  therefore  much  less  nu- 
ii#»rously  appointed  than  the  day  before,  and  its  want  of  pu- 
p-ty,  and  stupidity  were  still  more  obvious  to  the  ear.  But 
K'V  could  it  be  otherwise  with  an  Orchestra  composed  wholly 
•f  <h1ettanti  and  particularly  of  Siviss  dilettanti?  The  easiest 
p.^<^<ages  were  obliged  to  be  repeated  from  six  to  eight  times 
vforc  they  went  even  tolerably.  I  was  astonished  all  along 
vith  the  indefatigable  patience  of  the  worthy  Tollmann,  but 
▼ho  nevertheless,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  born  with  every 
.salification  for  the  Director  of  an  Orchestra  of  Swiss  dilet- 

* 

unti.  —  At  three '  o'clock  this  remarkable  concert  began 
i!  once  in  an  ear -rending  manner  with  the  Overture  to 
*t\Hfk*9  ''*Iphigcnia."  The  trumpets  were  pitched  a  quarter  of 
t  t^ue  too  high,  and  notwitlistanding  the  weakness  of  the  or- 
rotra  were  blown  with  the  utmost  strength  of  lungs.  Had 
tte  Overture  only  lasted  a  little  longer  the  greater  part  of  the 
Aiditory  would  now  already  have  run  out  of  the  church.  Then 
r^owed  a  long  succession  of  dilettanti,  partly  Singers,  partly 
iai^tniinentalists  with  their  Solo -pieces.  Some  of  them  were 
r*iT  good,  for  instance  a  gentleman  from  Iverdun  distinguished 


himself  by  the  ease  and  good  taBte  with  which  he  executed 
a  Harp-coDcerto  by  Bochsa.  Madame  Scgni  also,  the  ,,Eve'"  of 
the  dav  l>efore.  sang  this  time  in  Italian  and  right  well.  A 
gentleman,  whose  name  is  as  little  known  to  me  as  those  of 
the  otlier  performers,  for  no  programme  was  distributed,  played 
variations  upon  a  claiinet ,  in  tone  and  form  similar  to  the 
Basset-born,  with  much  skill  and  beaaty  of  tone.  In  the  se- 
cond part  of  the  Concert,  which  we  did  not  stop  to  hear,  for  j 
we  were  now  satiated  to  naasea.  we  were  informed  that  n 
C'lerevmaa  of  Lucem  and  tlie  worthy  Tollnumti  executed  a  | 
Violin-Hondo  in  a  very  effectiTe  manner.  We  resetted  that 
we  were  not  aware  that  the  latter  was  going  to  play,  other- 
wise we  would  have  remained  to  the  end.  Such  were  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Swiss  Society  of  Music  so  highly  spoken  of  in 
Germany-  Director  Conradin  Kreutzer  of  Stuttgard  and  his 
wif<^ .  u  native  of  Ziirich,  whose  acquaintance  we  made  here.  | 
sat  near  us  duriog  the  performances,  and  we  were  pleased  to 
be  enabled  to  mterchange  our  opioioos  upon  what  we  heard.  I 
Btit  wo  were  obliged  to  keep  n  constant  guard  upon  our  lookii  i 
and  gestures ,  fore  we  were  continually  watched  by  those  sit- 1 
ting  round  us.  who  sought  to  read  in  our  faces  the  impressiou  j 
their  music  made  upon  us.  When  we  were  asked  also  for 
our  opinion,  which  was  not  unfrequently ,  and  always  with  .1  1 
seutiinent  of  national  pride .  we  carefully  kept  in  the  raran 
bi'tween  truth  and  flattery,  and  by  that  means  successfully  ex- 
tricaleil  ourselves  without  giving  offence, 

KrenUer  told  me  in  confidence  that,  be  would  not  return 
to  Sttittgard  because  the  despotism  there  had  become  thorouglily 
in-nffeiable,  *  My  former  Viennene  acquaintance  Romherg  and 
Kru/I  were  ju^t  in  the  same  position;  they  also  longed  In 
gel  away  and  made  application  for  other  appointmeDts.  — 
^Ve  pulsed  the  greater  part  of  the  time  while  at  Freibur);  in 
till'  society  of  KreutMcr  and  his  wife.     We   dined    and  supped 

•  Moiari  has  recorded  his  hatred  or  the  "insolent  Aristocracies  i^f 
'ifrniiinv"  lowardB  whom  Haydn  dein«*ned  himBelf  with  more  ooortlj  'vb- 
MiviBocy  tbMi  beoNDs  tb«  greU  Uuier  of  Sound. 
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t4f  elher,  and  daring  the  continous  fine  weather  made  frequent 
promeiiadeB  into  the  charming  surrounding  country.  It  is  true 
the  Society  had  a  place  of  meeting  at  the  ''Schiitzenhouse^^ 
where  most  of  the  members  dined;  but  as  women  were  not 
admitted,  because  there  were  several  unmarried  Clergymen  in 
the  society,  we  did  not  pay  a  single  visit  to  that  place.  But 
I  heard  that  there  was  a  total  absence  of  that  sociability  and 
•  henfulnesB  which  gave  such  a  zest  to  our  meals  at  Franken- 
idQsen.  —  The  ball  which  took  place  in  the  same  locality,  had 
inritho*  any  attraction  for  us,  as  none  of  us  danced.  We  sat 
tberrfore  meanwhile,  in  confidential  discourse  at  the  tea-table, 
iTid  amused  ourselves  with  the  relation  of  past  incidents  of 
•>ar  lives  and  experience.  Kreuteer  in  reality  had  come  with 
the  sole  view  to  give  a  concert  upon  his  own  account  at  the 
Ci»iK:lusion  of  the  musical  festival,  as  he  had  been  told  in 
Zurich  that  this  year  the  Society  would  only  give  one  perfor- 
nuiooe.  He  seemed  to  think  that  I  had  the  same  intention, 
A>r  he  proposed  that  we  should  make  common  cause  and  give 
•'Tie  together.  But  I  had  never  thought  of  giving  a  concert 
b^re,  and  had  not  even  brought  my  violin.  His  concert  how- 
e^^r  never  took  place,  for  the  Society  gave  a  second,  and 
thus  we  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  the  play  and  compo- 
^itioiih  of  this  famous  artist. 

On  the  10.  early  in  the  morning  we  left'  Freiburg,  spent 
th«*  afternoon  and  evening  very  pleasantly  in  Bern  in  the  so- 
ciety of  Edward  and  JoAn,  and  returned  here  at  11  in  the 
lorenoon. 


Journey  to  Milan. 

In  Edward's  company;  who  was  desirous  to  avail  himself 
^  his  vacation  to  make  a  little  excursion  into  North-Italy, 
ve  set  out  upon  our  journey  on  Sunday  the  2'  September. 
At  one  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Kandersteg,  where  I  immediatly 
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hired  four  horses  with  as  many  guides,  to  carry  ub  over  the 
Gemmi.  On  three  of  them,  rode  Dorette,  Emilie  and  Ida.  the 
fourth  carried  our  luggage.  Edward  and  I  preferred  to  do  it 
on  Toot.  Three  quarters  of  a  league  on  this  side  of  Kander- 
slec-  the  ascent  begins  and  continues  tolerably  steep  for  a  good ' 
'2^-i  leagues.  The  road  then  leads  round  the  Gemmihorn  for 
snini'  iliittance  upon  a  level,  till  at  a  distance  of  ^/4  of  a  league  from  i 
Schuaribach  it  ascends  again.  —  The  weather  had  up  till  | 
now  been  rery  favorable;  but  here  a  hail  storm  over  took  u«  | 
wliirh  soon  changed  to  rain  and  wetted  us  completely  through.  | 
As  it  was  already  tolerably  late  besides,  and  we  bad  still  the  j 
greatest  and  most  difficult  part  of  the  way  before  us.  the! 
guides  easily  persuaded  us  to  put  up  for  the  night  in  Schwa-  I 
ribaih.  The  inn  here  is  a  mere  rude  blockhouse,  and  has  j 
notliirig  in  common  with  the  hotels  in  the  Swiss  vallies  ,  that  : 
one  should  be  made  to  pay  here  equally  tlieJr  exorbitant  ■ 
ovei  charges.  But  as  one  of  th<'  two  habitable  rooms  was  \ 
wholly  given  up  to  us,  and  that  besides  a  bundle  of  clean  i 
straw  for  us  men,  we  found  there  a  large  bed  for  Dorette  and  j 
the  children,  we  passed  the  night  nevertheless  in  tolerable 
coniliirt.  We  could  certainly  not  help  feeling  a  shudder  of 
honor  when  we  called  to  mind  previous  to  going  to  sleep,  thut 
tlio  midnight  murder  in  Werner's  "Twenty  fourth  of  Februaiy" 
was  enacted  here.* 

During  the  night,  snow  had  fallen,  and  it  was  bitter  cold 
upfin  our  setting  out  next  morning.  I  therefore  sent  back  three 
of  \\w,  horses,  and  let  Dmette  and  the  children  walk  also, 
mure  especially  as  the  descent  to  the  Leuker  Bad  cannot  hv 
madi'  on  horseback.  At  Schwaribach  all  vegetation  cea-ses, 
and  even  the  beautiful  Alpine  rose  is  not  to  be  found.  The 
ro'id  has  again  a  very  steep  ascent  as  far  as  the  Daubensee 
(then  lialf  covered  with  ice)  along  which  it  runs  for  the  dis- 
stance  of  half   a    league  through   a   barren   valley,   in   whicli 

•  At  this  inn  in  1807.  two  Italians  niurilered  the  daughter  of  Ihi^ 
Innkeeper,  and  this  circnm*t«nce  suggested  to  Zaeh.  Werner  the  Tragedy 
ndvwtod  to. 
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HP^med  to  reign  the  stillness  of  the  grave;  to  the  last  ascent^ 
ihich  as  it  leads  through  snow  and  icefields  was  the  most 
toikome  aacent  of  all.  Arrived  at  the  top,  to  our  disappoint- 
iieat  we  were  favoured  with  one  look  alone  into  the  abyss 
•jpening  beneath  us ;  for  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  envelloped 
m  &  mist,  which  scarcely  permitted  us  to  see  a  few  paces  be- 
^•re  us.  We  were  now  compelled  to  follow  blindly  the  pack- 
jorse  and  its  guide,  and  to  keep  quite  close  together.  The 
r<tAd  led  precipitously  down  between  fissures  in  the  rocks 
«bi  sometimes  even  between  perpendicular  walls  of  rock  in 
ihich  a  small  path  had  been  cleared  by  blasting.  At  the 
put  where  it  runs,  the  horse's  neck  projects  over  the  abyss, 
ud  the  guide  is  obliged  to  hold  him  up  by  a  rope  secured 
w  the  load  on  his  back,  or  even  by  holding  on  to  his  tail 
«ith  aU  his  might.  At  this  place  the  view  down  into  the 
dtpth  which  had  been  concealed  from  us  by  the  thick  fog,  makes 
le  head  so  giddy,  that  many  invalids  who  wish  to  go  to  the 
Leaker  Bad  have  not  the  courage  to  make  the  descent,  and 
prefer^  after  having  had  the  object  of  their  journey  under 
Uieir  Tery  eyes,  io  take  the  immensely  circuitous  route  of 
stArly  twenty  leagues  by  way  of  Bern,  Freiburg,  Lausanne 
md  through  the  Yalais. 

After  we  had  continued  descending  for  more  than  an  hour 
vithoat  finding  any  other  vegetation  than  here  and  there 
t  violet  blooming  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  we  came  sud- 
Jeuly  to  a  region  where  the  mist  ceased,  and  we  were  now 
i&Toored  with  a  most  unexpected  and  charming  view  far 
^Tiy  down  upon  the  Leuker  Bad  beneath  us.  At  this  place 
«v  rested  ourselves  for  a  moment,  to  recover  a  little  from 
:ke  highly  fatiguing  exertions  of  the  steep  descent.  But  it 
rtquired  many  such  resting  places  before  we  reached  the  bath, 
it  1 1  o'clock.  The  children  only,  were  not  fatigued,  and  were 
ilvays  in  advance  of  us. 

While  we  refreshed  ourselves  in  the  large  and  well  ap- 
pointed inn,  I  sent  for  fresh  horses,  and  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
toemoon,  animated  with  new  spirits  we  continued  our  journey, 
Edward  and  I  on  foot,  Dorette  and  the  children  on  horseback. 
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WBs  t<<  learing,    we  inspected  the  sulphnr-sprii^  whicli 

Mil  III'  the  earth  at  boiling  hent,  in  front  of  the  inn. 

At  L«uk  it  WAS  not  possible  to  procure  any  vehicle  for  the 

ji'umey.     We  were  therefore  obliged  to  pass  the  night 

di»  misf^rable   inn   to   which   our   guides   brought   us.     Oi> 

bty  the  4*^,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morniug,  we  continued 

Jomniey  to   Brieg  in  two  one-   horse  vehicles,  and  arrived 

c  at  HOOD.     The  valley   of  the  Valais  is  very  narrow  and 

B  cultivated.    We  saw  ntimeroue  marshy  meadows,  and  but 

nwizp  and  potatoe  fields.    At  Brieg  commences  ^fapolecn'': 

Bd  SiiJiploD-road,  a  gigantic  work,  which  cannot  be  enough 

We  here  hired  a  two-horse  vehicle  to  take  us  to 

BmM)  d'<!)ssola.    The  road  is  so  ingeniously  carried  in  and  out 

tf  the  mountain  ravines,   that  it   never  rises  more   than  tive 

jMhes  ill  six  feet,  so  that  heavy  loaded  waggons  can  descend 

sMtoiit  using  the  drag-shoe.  Especially  remarkable  are  severnl 

wlossnl  bridges,  which  are  thrown  across  deep  glens  and  clelis 

in  the   rncks,   and  those  parts   of  the  road  which  have  been 

bored  tlii'iiugh  the  rocks  by  blasting,  and  resemble  subCer- 

ntueous  galleries.    One  of  these  is  so  long,  that  it  is  but  im- 

pMi'uctly  lighted  by  the  light  admitted  on  both  sides.     At  the 

iistftnce  iif  every  league,  one  finds  a  house  to  afford  shelter  on 

the  sudilon   coming  on  of  stormy   weather.     Id   the  third  ol 

these  houses  is  the   post-house ,   the   sixth   the  custom-bouse. 

where   wo  were  obliged  to  pay   a  few  laubthaler  for  roadw.iy 

duty,     (.'iitisiderable   as   this   tax  is,   it   is  still  insolScieut  to 

kwp  till'  mad  in  good  repair,  and  it  is  greatly  feared  that 

it  will  by  degrees  fall  into  ruin.    Nevertheless  what  one  bears 

of  this  (Iticay   in  foreign   countries  is   without  fonndation.  for 

with  tlif  exception   of  some   of  the   barriers   which  had  been 

i>arrie<l  away  by  avalanchea  and  not  yet  reconstructed,  we  found 

it  in  good  condition.     Upon  the  hi^est  part   of  it,   the  con- 

stnirtioii  of  a  gigantic  house  has  been  begnn,  in  which  if  it 

wi-rt'  tinished.  a  corps   of  4000  troops  would  he  able  to  pa^ 

llie  uiffUt.    Bat  since  the  &11  of  Napoleon,  its  constroctioD  has 

licoii  stayed,  and  it  will  now  soon  fall  into  decay.    The  Simp- 
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!"&  pass  is  certainly  not  so  high  as  that  over  the  Gemini,  but 
:Kre  also  all  vegetation  ceases ,  and  even  in  the  village  of 
%peln  where  we  slept,  we  found  it  very  wintery. 

Wednesday  the  5"',  September  1816,  was  the  happy  day 
»3  which  the  realisation  of  the  wish  of  my  early  childhood, 
:«>  behold  the  land  ''where  the  citrons  bloom^'  was  at  length 
to  be  fulfilled.  After  we  had  travelled  for  two  leagues  more 
n  coDtinaal  descent ,  we  came  to  the  frontier  of  Lombardy 
isd  soon  found  ourselves  transported  into  the  midst  of  the 
'^Jttth,  Now  we  beheld  woods  of  the  sweet  chesnut,  and  iti 
Oldens,  figs,  almonds  and  magnificent  festoons  of  the  vine, 
tnined  from  one  tree  to  another,  and  pendant  with  masses 
'■:  the  finest  grapes.  At  every  step  as  we  descended,  the  warmth 
'n«Tei«ed;  at  first  agreably ,  but,  soon  quite  oppressively.  At 
tiiJD  we  arrived  at  Domo  d'Ossola,  a  small  but  pretty  town. 
Hfre  in  the  Hotel  of  the  Capello  verde  we  were  for  the  first 
^imposed  upon  in  real  Italian  style,  and  impressed  with 
^  necessity  of  the  caution,  to  agree  always  before  hand  with 
'b^  hotelkeeper  on  the  charges  for  the  accommodation.  After 
iioDer  we  travelled  as  far  as  Laveno,  which  lies  close  to  the 
<b»rp  of  the  beautiful  Lago  Maggiore,  and  opposite  to  its  ce- 
l-brated  islands.  Here  although  we  had  agreed  before  hand 
0  the  charges  for  our  nights  accommodation,  we  paid  as  we 
^^  afterwards  informed  too  much  by  half.  On  the  6***,  early 
■Jj  th<?  morning,  we  visited  the  so  oft-times  enthusiastially  de- 
**7ibed  Borromean  islands,  Isola  Madre  and  Isola  bella.  Like 
Q*ay  others  whose  expectations  have  been  unduly  raised  by 
i-  too  lavish  praises  of  enthusiastic  travellers  of  particular 
'•^ties,  they  did  not  come  up  with  our  too  sanguine  ex- 
>ttation8.  We  were  most  pleased  with  the  Isola  Madre,  where 
'^T  the  first  time  we  beheld  with  admiration  the  vigorous  .ve- 
?^*»tion  of  the  South,  in  the  ancient  and  majestic  laurel,  citron, 
P"»granite  and  fig-trees,  with  other  shrubs  and  plants  of 
*^uthem  growth.  Though  of  necessity  these  plants  must  here 
*^.  as  with  us  be  protected  in  winter,  to  secure  them  from 
'^  frost,  yet  their  growth  is  so  much  more  vigorous,  and  the 
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g«its  are  much  larger  and  more  juicy  than  those  of  our  green- 
hooscs.  On  Isola  Bella,  there  is  a  large  but  &s  yet  not  wholly 
fj^j^edpalace,  which  contains  some  fine  apartments,  in  whicli 
^e  titveral  fine  pictures,  but  the  building  is  already  going  to  ilf- 
coy.  Theremaiuing  space  on  the  island  comprises  the  celebrated 
ffgrdei),  which  rises  in  ten  terraces  from  tlie  shore  of  the  lake. 
Xbe  inside  is  supported  by  masonry  which  rises  in  progress- 
ively higher  arches  from  terrace  to  terrace.  The  plan  of 
the  garden  is  gigantic,  but  in  a  bad  old  french  style.  The  nu- 
Qieious  wretched  statues  in  the  alleys  and  on  the  steps  of  tlie 
tenaces  are  particularly  repulsive  and  offensive  to  the  eve. 
X)ie  terraces  are  oramented  with  beds  of  flowers  and  nume-| 
I'uus  yet  more  southern  products,  which  in  the  winter  time 
aie  put  under  cover  under  the  arches.  All  were  in  mu^t 
bi'autiiul  flower,  and  diffused  unknowu  sweets  around  us.' 
YroTu  the  summit  of  the  garden  site,  a  most  charming  viewj 
i^  obtained  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  towards  PalaDzaJ 
Intia,  Laveno,  and  the  beautiful  outline  of  mountains  which; 
buuud  the  sight.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  all  was  canopiedj 
by  a  sky  of  the  purest  and  deepest  blue,  and  lit  up  with  suchj 
a  tioud  of  sun  light  that  the  most  distant  objects  could  bt 
cluarly  distinguished.  This,  and  the  mild  balsamic  air  made' 
us  especially  feel  that  we  had  entered  a  southern  cHmate.j 
Before  we  left  the  Islands,  the  gardener  conducted  us  to  an 
historical  curiosity,  to  the  uame  of  Napoletm  cut  by  himself j 
ill  the  bark  of  a  laurel  tree,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rengo. I 
The  same  boat  that  brought  us  to  the  Islands,  took  us 
si\  leagues  farther  to  the  little  town  of  Sesto  Calende,  at  the 
pxti  eioity  of  the  lake.  On  this  excursion  we  again  had  many 
a  fine  view  of  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  lake.  Belgirat*. 
Arona,  and  the  colossal  statue  of  St.  Carlo  Borromeo,  were 
seen  to  great  advantage.  At  Sesto  Calende,  we  already  found 
tlii:'  dirt  and  smell  peculiar  to  Italian  towns ,  and  that  of  an 
*)il-boilery,  so  offensive  to  a  German  palate.  On  the  7""  "i" 
performed  the  last  days  journey  to  Milan  in  the  vetucle  of  a 
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Ifiknese  driver,  through  a  flat  and  uninteresting  country,  and 
p3t  up  at  a  Pensiane  Suieeera  which  was  recommended  to  us 
:or  its  German  cleanliness. 

MHan,  Sept.  9. 

The  first  of  the  remarkable  things  in   Milan  which  we 

Tbited  yesterday,  was  the  cathedral.     This  beautiful  building 

iron  which  the  labour  of  nearly  five  centuries  has  been  almost 

3tiTitemiptedly  devoted,  and  which  nevertheless  is  as  yet  un- 

tiiished,  approaches  most  nearly  in  style  and  architecture  to 

^ie  cathedral  of  Strasburg ,    but  in  form   is  nevertheless  very 

iifferent  from  the  latter.    It  is  in  the  form  of  a  lengthened 

'russ;  at  the  place  where  the  two  lines  meet,  stands  the  high- 

-tar,  and  above  that,  the  span  of  the  majestic  dome,  upon 

^Uch  the  pretty   tower  in  the  form   of  a  pyramid  is  built, 

ie  top  of  which  is  surmounted  by  the  colossal  statue  in  bronze 

■tthe  holy  Virgin.     Innumerable   other  pierced   gothic  pyra- 

^^  ornamented  with  niches  and  statues  rest  in  part  upon 

tlrf  pillars  of  the  external  walls,  and  in  part  on  the  marble- 

'Uhbed  roof,  increasing  in  height  more  and  more  the  nearer 

ttiey  approach  to  the  tower.     On  the  pinnacle  of  each  stands 

•ii*?  statue  of  some  Saint.   The  whole  structure,  from  the  ground 

•  •  the  highest  point,  is  of  white,  polished  marble,  quarried  at 

iTeoo  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,    and   brought  thither  by  the 

ioo-Canal.  During  Napoleon's  rule,  the  work  was  prosecuted 

'  great  zeal  and  not  only  was  the  facade  of  the  chief  en- 

ce  completed    (which  had  been    carried  out   only  to  the 

^f  the  door)  but  all  the  pyramids  also,  upon  the  external 

^    At  first  sight,  and  seen  from  below,  the  building  now 

tmished;   but  upon  ascending  the  roof,  and  the  tower, 

-tHS  how  much  yet  remains  to  be  done. 

^'«e  pillars  and  niches  are  in  the  Gothic,  the  doors  and 

^i  m  the  Roman  style,  and  the  statues  are  clothed  after 

'  ^L  manner.  All  the  sculptured  works,  of  which  in  small 

'ee  statues,  in  high-  and  low-reliefs,  in  arabesques  and 

"pjaiiit.uts  there  are  an  immense  quantity  in  this  splen- 
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did  building  are  from  the  chisel  of  celebrated  masters,  ani 
it  fieems  to  me  that,  the  modem  works  excel  even  the  ancienl 
in  beauty  and  correctness.  | 

The  Interior  of  the  church  is  by  reason  of  the  paintei 
windows  somevhat  dark,  but  on  that  account  and  from  tb« 
imposing  gr&ndeor  and  height,  is  the  more  fitted  to  raise  re-l 
ligious  t'eelingB.  Among  the  numerous  statues  in  the  interior! 
of  the  cathedral,  that  of  Carlo  Borromeo  is  the  most  esteemed, 
its  great  merit  as  a  work  of  art  is  considered  to  lie  Id. 
the  anatomical  correctness  displayed  by  the  sculptor  in  th«' 
deliniation  of  all  the  muscles,  tendons,  veins  and  prominent 
joints.  From  the  gallery  of  the  tower  one  has  an  extensive 
view,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Apenines. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  theatre  delta  Seaki,  where 
was  given  "la  statua  di  bronea",  a  semwena  -  opera  by  Solita, 
a.  young  composer  and  pupil  of  the  conservatory  here.  Upon 
our  entrance,  we  were  surprised  at  the  size  and  beauty  of  tlie 
house.  It  is  built  after  the  model  of  the  St.  Carlo-theatre 
at  Naples,  the  largest  in  Italy,  and  contains  a  spacious  pit 
and  six  tiers  of  boxes  one  above  the  other,  but  will  not  hold 
much  over  3000  people,  so  much  space  having  been  wasted 
in  the  manner  of  its  distribution.  The  price  of  admission  is 
the  same  to  every  part  of  the  house,  viz,  two  Lire  di  Milanc. 
The  orcliestra  is  very  numerous;  four  and  twenty  violins,  eight 
connterbasses ,  the  same  number  of  violinceUos,  all  the  cus- 
tomary wind  instruments,  trumpets],  bass-horn,  turkish  music 
etc.  and  yet  with  all,  not  numerous  enough  for  the  size  of  the 
locale.  The  performance  very  much  surpassed  my  expectation ; 
it  was  pure,  vigorous,  precise,  and  withall  very  calm.  Signer 
IloUa  an  artiste  known  also  in  foreign  countries  by  his  com- 
po^itioiit:,  directed  as  first  violin.  There  is  no  other  dijectiuu 
whether  at  the  piano,  or  &om  the  desk  with  the  bet  >: 
than  his.  but  merely  a  prompter  with  the  score  before  him,  ■  i  ■ 
gives  the  text  to  the  singers,  and  if  necessary,  the  time  to  lb 
choruses.    The  composition   of  the  opera  is  more  in  the  G- ' 
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man  than  the  Italian  style,  and  one  could  hear  very  plainly 
that  the  young  artist  had  taken  our  German  composers,  par- 
ticularly Mozart,  much  more  for  his  models,  than  his  own 
conBtrymen.  The  orchestral  parts  are  not  so  subdued  as  is 
Qsual  in  Italian  operas,  but  are  rendered  in  a  very  prominent 
manner,  and  sometimes  even  so  much  so  as  to  cloak  the  sing- 
mg.  It  is  therefore  astonishing  that  this  opera  has  pleased 
m;  much,  as  this  genre  is  never  much  liked.  The  well  studied 
^em  tTensemble  and  the  finale  have  certainly  not  been  the 
reasons  for  the  success  of  the  opera,  but  a  few  little  unim- 
portant cantabili's  which  were  well  executed  by  the  singers. 
These  aUme  also,  were  the  points  listened  to  with  attention. 
During  the  powerful  overture,  several  very  expressive  accom- 
panied recitatives ,  and  all  the  pieces  d'ensetnble,  the  audience 
made  so  much  noise  that  one  could  scarcely  hear  the  music. 
I&  most  of  the  boxes,  the  occupants  played  at  cards,  and  all 
over  the  house ,  people  conversed  aloud.  Nothing  more  in- 
sufferable can  be  imagined  for  a  stranger  who  is  desirous 
to  listen  with  attention,  than  this  vile  noise.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  such  persons  as  have  perhaps  seen  the  same  opera 
thirty  or  forty  times,  and  who  come  to  the  theatre  only  for 
the  ^ake  of  the  society,  no  attention  is  to  be  expected,  and  it  is 
a  great  condescension  if  they  only  listen  quietly  to  some 
"numbers".  At  the  same  time,  I  can  imagine  no  task  more  un- 
gratefol  than  to  write  for  such  a  public,  and  one  is  surprised 
that  good  composers  will  submit  to  it.  After  the  first  act 
''f  the  opera,  a  grand  serious  ballet  was  given,  which  from 
the  skill  of  several  of  the  dancers  male  and  female ,  and  the 
splendour  of  the  decorations  and  costumes,  presented  a  very 
-mposing  dramatic  spectacle.  As  it  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  the 
ioditory  had  forgotten  the  first  half  of  the  opera.  After  the 
second  act  of  the  opera,  another,  but  a  comic-ballet,  not  much 
Hiorter,  was  produced,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  performances 
lasted  from  eight  o'clock  to  midnight.  What  work  for  the 
poor  musicians  t 
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September,  14. 
Last  eyeuiog  we  went  to  a  concert,  given  by  Ferlendis 
of  Venice,  a  Professore  di  Oboa,  His  composition  and  play 
were  alike  pitiable.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  worse  Tone 
and  a  greater  want  of  Taste  in  the  execution  of  the  passage 
and  of  the  cantabile,  than  this  Professor  di  Oboa  displayed. 
In  Germany  he  would  most  certainly  have  been  hissed  off: 
here  of  a  necessity,  he  was  applauded  as  a  matter  of  course 
by  the  Free-tickets.  In  the  second  part,  Luigi  Beloli  played 
a  Horn-Concerto  of  his  own  composition.  This  it  is  true  did 
not  exceed  the  line  of  mediocrity,  but  the  execution  was  very 
superior.  Beloni  has  a  very  beautiful  tone,  much  skill  and 
a  cultivated  taste.  In  order  that  the  horrid  Oboe  should  not 
obliterate  the  last  more  pleasing  impression,  we  would  not  stop 

to  hear  the  remainder  of  the  concert. 

September,  16. 

That  the  Italians  are  a  very  musical  nation  may  be  jud- 
ged from  the  fact  that  their  beggars  always  solicit  alms  either 
singing  or  playing.  Here  are  parties  of  four  or  five  such  mu- 
sicians,  who  play  of  an  evening  in  front  of  the  Cafes,  a  by 
no  means  intolerable  music,  usually  accompanied  by  a  finely 
dressed  female  vocalist,  who  afterwards  collects  the  money; 
sometimes  they  consist  of  three  singers  who  with  guitar  accom' 
paniment  execute  Trios  and  short  Canons  very  efficientlv;  at 
others,  blind  fiddlers,  flute  players  or  singers  who  either  with- 
out accompaniment,  or  who  accompany  themselves  on  the  tam- 
bourine, seek  their  fortune  singly;  and  even  those  who  hawk 
things  about  for  sale,  ofier  their  wares  singing.  Yesterday 
we  came  upon  a  comical  fellow  of  this  kind.  He  had  manu- 
factured for  himself  a  remarkable  instnmient  out  of  a  whip* 
handle,  from  one  end  of  which  to  the  other  he  had  stretched 
a  single  string.  On  the  top ,  this  cord  was  passed  through 
a  ball  of  paste,  from  the  aperture  of  which  rose  a  large  bou- 
quet of  artificial  flowers  by  way  of  ornament.  In  the  right 
hand  he  carried  a  violin- bow,  with  which  he  produced  the  single 
tone  which  his  instrument  was  capable  of.     The  remarkable 
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ulent  of  this  artist  consisted  there-in,  that  on  a  constantly 
repeated  melody,  for  the  fundamental  tone  of  which  his  in- 
'foment  furnished  the  Quinte,  and  which  therefore  never  con- 
( laded  in  the  Tonica,  but  always  in  the  dominant,  he  impro- 
f>ated  the  politest  compliments  to  all  who  passed,  or  who 
>at  before  their  doors ;  for  these,  the  persons  flattered,  seldom 
n*Aised  a  gift  of  money,  which  he  collected  in  his  hat,  but 
vithoQt  interrupting  his  song.  In  this  style  of  recitative  sing- 
n£.  in  which  his  instrument  fulfilled  the  duty  of  the  orchestra, 
he  vottld  now  praise  the  shape,  now  the  dress  of  the  passers 
'ij.  and  one  could  see  by  the  self-satisfied  smiles  and  genero- 
sity of  the  persons  bepraised,  that  he  well  knew  how  to  touch 
'bem  on  the  weak  side. 

This  afternoon  we  went  to  another  concert,  given  by  the 
'^<i>/d  del  Giardino,  The  two  Mesdames  Marcolini  and  Fabri 
^anp  a  duett  of  Rossini's.  The  former  is  celebrated  throughout 
Italy  as  an  contralto,  her  voice  is  fine,  and  she  has  great 
execution;  but  she  almost  always  sings  too  low,  by  which  in 
ar  opinion  her  singing  was  much  injured.  Signora  Fabre  is 
*he  Prima  donna  of  the  great  theatre  whose  high  notes  are 
t'jrticnlarly  fine,  and  her  method  of  execution  cultivated. 
\i-hoagh  both  singers  stand  equally  high  in  regard  to  voice 
iud  skilL  yet  here  also  the  soprano  bore  away  the  palm  from 
•Le  Contralto,  just  as  a  bass-viol  can  never  please  by  the  side  of 
» nolin.  In  the  second  part  were  sung  also,  a  duett  of  Pacciniy 
i  Caratina  by  Bonfichi,  and  a  Itondo  by  Paer,  All  alike,  the 
.umuroQs  or  the  serious,  were  simg  in  the  same  manner  and 
Tith  the  same  ornamental  trimmings  which  have  been  heard 
1  thousand  times.  The  compositions  were  almost  all  insipid 
ttd  without  intimate  connection,  and  the  singing  frequently  dis- 
*'irbed  or  cloaked  by  meaningless  figures  of  instrumentation. 

September,  17. 

We  have  just  seen  the  Mosaic-Manufactory  here.  The 
^iMKt  important  work  is  a  copy  in  mosaic  of  Leonardo  da 
^^nc%$  ''Last  supper^'  on  which  the  artist  has  been  uninter- 
^ptedly  engaged  for  twelve  years ;  it  is  of  the  same  size  as  the 
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orignnl,  (the  figures  of  tLe  size  uf  life).  U  is  di^ 
twelve  pieeea,  each  of  vliicb  is  about  three  ells 
tai  «f  tte  Buse  braidtii.  All  t}ie  pieces  are  dov 
b«t  (mIj  socm  l»Te  as  ret  b€«n  polished,  tlies^  (Iroii 
iag  put  gal;)  hare  a  bright  polish,  those  coutaitiii 
gam  «CR  eoneviiat  mstt  in  tlie  colours,  &t  least  as 
to  the  good  oDpr  ot  the  pi<~tiire  from  which  it  had  I 
ked;  bat  pstepe  it  «iU  gain  jet  more  life  when  the 
hu  been  c«apleted.  Sonapitiie  had  ^ren  the  order 
mA,  «bid)  wiD  no*  he  finished  at  the  esp^Dse  of 
ftnr  cf  AiBOriL  As  eight  ducats  a  day  are  paid  to 
aea.  k  wintttr  coets  in  wages  for  labour  34.960  dm 
iJliii  tUs  beraileaD  labour  we  saw  several  mosaics  i 
!iWlf--*i  (/  exceeding  beauty,  exhibited  for  sale. 

Septemb 

To-day  we  were  present  at  the  concert  at  the  I 

tH7  of  uusic.  for  which  Count  Saurau  bad  presentee 

Wbit  I  could  ascertain  respecting  the  interior  oc 
tkn  of  the  Conservatory  is  as  follows:  The  Proft 
«boB  four  teach  singing,  one  the  violin,  one  the  v 
OM  couDierbass.  and  some  others  the  wind  instrunn 
Appointed  by  and  receive  their  salaries  from  the  go' 
wt^  pays  also  for  the  board  and  lodging  of  tweli 
nz  bo.^'s  and  six  girls.  All  the  other  pupils  some 
Kt*  «I  the  Conservatory,  and  some  attend  only  at  1 
iS  tuition,  are  required  to  pay  for  every  thing. 
u«  said  to  be  very  much  opposed  lo  the  Instil 
Hwent  time  also,  there  are  scarcely  thirty  pupQi 

ScpUmbi 

To-day  I  paid  a  momentary  visit  to  a  kind  ol 

,„;  i' imert ,   where  the  dilettanti  of  litis  place,  perfo 

,i.,.i,i'-  under  Holla's  direction,  and  in  particular  nf 

,  ,  iiNi^ierB.   The  string-instruments  are  chiefly  plav 

I     the  wind  instruments  by  play»%  from  thftjr 
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theatre.  When  I  arriyed,  they  had  already  given  the  old  sym- 
phoDT  in  D  major  of  Moeart,  and  some  overtureR  by  Italian 
masters,  and  were  jast  then  engaged  practising  one  of  the  grand 
Sjinphonies  of  Haydn  (B  major).  It  was  played  with  tolerable 
iccoracy,  bat  without  piano  and  forte,  and  for  the  most  part 
Ttide.  Nevertheless,  the  Institution  which  is  moreover  the 
odIt  one  of  the  kind  in  Italy,  is  a  very  praiseworthy  one, 
^ince  it  enables  the  lovers  of  music  here  to  become  acquainted 
^ith  our  magnificent  Instrumental-compositions.  If  I  do  not 
xisUke,  this  weekly  Practice- Concert  takes  place  in  the  house 
iSignor  Motto ^  who  is  said  to  have  a  fine  collection  of  first 
*1^  Tiohns.  But  there  are  a  great  many  fine  violins  here. 
A  Signer  Cnroli  has  two  very  fine  Stradivari's ;  Rolla  has  one 
il50  of  great  beauty;  a  Count  Oozio  de  Solence  has  in  his 
:G]Deron8  collection  of  fine  violins  among  several  others  by 
-^maii  Guameri  and  Guardagnini^  four  Stradivari's  also,  which 
ta^e  never  been  played  upon ,  and  which  although  very  old 
\'^  as  though  they  had  only  just  been  made.  Two  of  these 
Tv^lins  are  the  production  of  the  last  year  of  that  artist,  1773, 
vben  he  was  an  old  man  of  ninety  three  years  of  age.  But 
It  is  immediately  perceptible  on  the  violin  that  it  was  cut  by 
*^  tremulous  hands  of  an  infirm  old  man;  the  other  two  are 
-mter  of  the  best  days  of  the  artist,  from  1743  and  1744, 
*od  of  great  beauty.  The  tone  is  full  and  strong ,  but  still 
^^  and  woody,  and  to  become  fine,  they  must  be  played 
•pon  for  ten  years  at  least. 

September,  28. 
Last  evening  we  gave  our  concert  in  the  delta  Scaia  the- 
^  The  orchestra  kept  its  usual  place,  but  the  female  sin- 
c<T5,  and  Dorette  and  I,  for  our  performances,  took  our  places 
^CT  the  Proscenium,  between  the  curtain  which  remained 
*^''^,  and  the  orchestra.  The  house  although  favourable  for 
^^c,  requires  nevertheless  on  account  of  its  immense  size,  a 
^  powerfid  tone,  and  a  grand  but  simple  style  of  play.  It 
^^  Ao  very  difficult  in  a  place  where  people  are  always  ac- 
'^stomed  to  hear  voices  only,  to  satisfy  the  ear  with  the  tone 
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.  the  tuUi 
;i'.<iBi.y  v_r<-rL  i-i::.  Kri  ■*"!■  .-t  e  n^e^yai.  uid  peuple 
a«a^  ^a«  T'^cc-fia?-?  i'  .ox  nftn  :3.  ui:-~jl<3  iws«  vithout  adt 
<uwt  BKrT^r  art*  iiiS  iruift^trk  1.*=  ]i-:-i^:ed  with  it.  — 
tt^uAfit  ta*  O-ttOKV.-  i  j^^T'^-  "^  Z»  '"ftr-*  iae  a*w  Pot-ponnia 

aMrftt.  Tft*  lazt«».  u  *^^  t-r-je?*i  ivq*^«».  I  wms  obliged  lo 
rrfraX-  Tb«  'irc^-tn.  ue  iAc-e  zhM.  pUred  in  the  opera. 
atxt/tafMnul  Bwt  «.'ii  ^r^At  ^necop:!!  and  int««^  BoUa.  in 
bsrtKQW.  ^Kik  p-tat  paisj.  Mj  oTeftHre  to  "Almiui"  was 
pU}<^  »t  tbt  begiLriiag  of  the  s«rond  part  with  great  power 
)l  it  UuH,  hut  D'A  «ir.h'jat  Ualt.  The  cffchestra  is  accasttimed 
U,  ttio  («!ifiy  retitarsaU,  to  be  able  to  eiocote  any  thing  free 
ttum  Ikull  afurr  one  rebeajsal  only.  Madame  CastigUmu  a 
C'/ntrn- AiliHt«  eoiiaged  as  a  BUpplementary  rocalist  at  tbe 
next  carnival  id  Vnnke,  Bang  an  aria  in  the  second  part,  with 
a  QiiH  voicfl  and  n  K'>od  school,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  general 
it|({il[iiiii<i.  It  )iii<l  cost  me  infinite  trouble  to  procure  these 
IwD  iio]iK-i'i''(H-Hi  for  the  singers  of  the  great  theatre  some  of 
wlioiii  wiiiilit  ImvK  been  very  pleased  to  sing,  could  not  get 
liniiiiiNRloii  from  tliL*  Impressario,  and  all  the  other  siDgers  of 
iiulu  wliu  livctl  Ik'I'u,  had  already  either  signed  engagemeDt?. 
iir  illd  not  iIhi'o  I«  nppear  at  the  Scala.    The  Impressario  at 
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int  demanded  the  fifth  part  of  the  receipts  for  the  grant  of 
the  tkeatre.  but  by  the  intercession  of  the  governor  Count 
SmroHf  this  tax  was  remitted  in  my  favour. 

After  the  concert,  I  was  solicited  on  all  sides  to  give  an- 
.'th^'r;  bat  as  next  Friday,  the  only  free  day  in  each  week, 
:^  the  Emperor's  Name-day,  on  which  the  governor  gives  a 
jand  fete,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  prolong  our  stay  another 
fortnight  I  shall  rather  defer  this  second  concert  till  my  re- 
turn, and  proceed  forthwith  to  Venice.  The  first  concert  more- 
•iT<r,  has  bat  little  more  than  paid  the  expenses,  which  amoun- 
ted to  fifty  ducats. 

A  few  days  ago  we  visited  the  Picture  Gallery  in  the 
iiesa;  the  locale  is  the  finest  we  ever  beheld.  It  consists  of 
'iiiee  large  saloons,  which  receive  the  light  from  above,  of  a 
•  rg  gallery,  and  two  cabinets.  In  the  gallery  are  the  pic- 
nireg  a/  fresco  collected  from  the  churches  in  Milan,  from  the 
viUs  of  which  they  have  been  taken  with  the  plaster  on  which 
1ft  were  painted,  and  here  let  into  the  walls  again.  Among 
'iiein  are  some  of  high  artistic  worth ,  of  which  copies  and 
^tgnvings  have  already  been  made.  In  the  saloons,  the  pain- 
titc^  are  chronologically  arranged,  and  the  name  of  the  master 
i^m  under  each.  In  the  first  saloon  are  those  of  the  earlier 
^M,  in  the  middle  are  those  of  the  later,  and  in  the  third 
tikA«  of  the  modem  school.  Yet  as  far  as  I  know  there  are 
ij  Torb  of  any  living  artists  hung  up.  In  the  Cabinets,  the 
tualler  paintings  are  exhibited.  The  most  precious  of  all,  a 
^f^{.  which  although  of  his  earlier  days  when  he  still 
Hnted  in  the  style  of  his  master,  is  nevertheless  of  infinite 
'auty.  It  is  the  betrothal  of  the  Holy  Virgin  with  Joseph. 
^  the  centre  stands  the  Rabbi  who  in  a  grave  and  dignified 
>>tQre  pronounces  his  blessing;  on  his  left  is  Joseph^  a  manly 
^ve  vith  dark  hair  and  beard,  placing  with  a  kindly  ex- 
f«»sioD  the  ring  upon  the  finger  of  the  Virgin,  who  upon 
>  right,  softly  blushes  in  all  the  graceful  sweetness  of  maiden 
audnjty.  Among  the  other  figures,  a  youth  is  also  conspicu- 
tt.  vho  breaks  a  stick  against  his  knee.     Artists    admire 
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enstlj  tbe  (weshorteiriDg  of  the  inclined  postur 
^gfta  th»  sfaup  ontline  of  the  figures  strikes  one  as 
Wl  after  one  lias  become  somewhat  used  to  it 
ilciiluliun,  one  is  irresistibly  fascinated  with  ' 
CAftauwa  ^th  of  coantenance  and  position.  In  tl 
Rifimttt  pictures  the  hands  and  feet  are  of  exce& 

Vtniee,  0 
On  Monday  the  30'"  September  we  set  out  upon 
AMmt  in  company  with  tnro  amiable  Polish  Co 
acquaintance  we  bad  made  in  Milan,  and  of  a 
had  just  returned  from  a  tour  in  Sicily.  For 
fiuBiljr  I  bad  hired  a  Vettiirino  as  far  as  Padua 
loobd'or,  for  which  price  it  was  also  a^eed  M 
far  OUT  supper  and  beds.  .  .  .  ^ 

The  road  to  Brescia  presents  very  little  vaffl 
is  an  ancient  town,  in  which  there  is  very  littlo  wi 
bat  it  is  situated  in  a  charming  locality  on  tJii 
mountain  covered  with  vineyards  and  eoiintryhouse 
a  walk  trough  the  town,  in  which  we  saw  notliing 
except  a  vine  thai  coveretl  the  fronts  of  five  hoitsei 
roofs,  and  was  every  where  loaded  with  clusters  < 
(trapes.  One  of  the  Poles,  Coimt  Zoeiirmln,  had  mea 
a  visit  to  Signora  Mulomilti.  one  of  the  most  ci-lebn 
Altrstes  of  the  day,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made 
wheru  a  few  months  previously  f-he  had  sung. 
reposing  from  the  faligues  of  the  last  months  in 
of  her  CaiKtUere  serventc,  a  Count  Strehi  who  has 
in  Brescia,  and  a  still  finer  estate  in  tlie  neighboa 
rin^  the  Carnival  she  will  again  make  here  appt 
in  Venice,  at  a  salaiy  of  10,000  francs  and  a  b 
admiriT,  a  man  of  large  fortune  and  extensivt 
Ims  ilevoteil  his  whole  life  to  his  Donna,  while  h: 
brothers  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves  as 
tic  French  Army.  For  tlie  last  ten  years  he  has  i 
her  every  where  she  has  sung,  manages  her  i 


lagea  her  ajM 
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•  te*  himself  to  all  her  caprices.  His  sole  somewhat  earnest 
.'jpatioD  is  to  write  her  memoirs  i,  e,   her  triumphs  over 

•Ltr  singers,  and  her  love  adventures.  Once  a  year  she  fur- 
.  :u^  him  with  the  written  data  for  the  latter ,  which  are 
*- "riginals  of  the  love-letters  received,  and  although  he  is 
"Tj  jealous,  she  nevertheless  prevails  on  the  good  natured 
•'.  to  copy  those  letters  himseK,   and  introduce  them  with 

•  -:[  respective  explanations  in  her  history.  She  has  a  hus- 
'i  as  well,  and  two  children  by  him,  of  whom  she  is  said 

•  '**  very  fond.    This  husband  plays  a  thoroughly  pitiful  part; 
always  keeps^  a   certain  distance,    and  awaits   every  look 

>i  beck  of  his  ruling  mistress.     Up  to    the   present   time 
:ijt  Secdi  has  seen  neither  Rome  nor  Naples,  because  his 
i»  has  not  yet  sung  in   those   Cities,   and  she  would  not 
'•*ij  grant  him  permission  to  go  there  without  her. 

Between  Brescia  and  Verona,  the  road  passes  along  the 
•^We  Garda,  whose  beautiful  wooded  shores  studded  with 
•j'^.tTT  seats  and  enclosed  by  mountains,  present  the  most 
-iatifiil  views ,  which  richly  repaid  us  for  the  uniformity  of 
•^  preTions  days  journies.  At  the  farthest  end  of  the  lake 
•  i  half  in  the  water,  lies  Peschiera,  a  small  mean-looking 
^  containing  but  few  houses ,  but  with  extensive  fortifica- 
'  3^.  From  thence  to  Verona ,  the  road  is  again  very  unin- 
'King.  Upon  our  arrival,  we  learned  that  a  female  Pianiste 
••1  Harpiste  of  note  from  Naples  was  to  give  a  Concert  in 

>  theatre,  and  we  proposed  to  ourselves  to  go  there.  Through 

>  slowness  of  the  waiters  who  brought  our  supper  an  hour 
-r  than  we  had  ordered  it,  we  were  however  prevented  going. 
'  went  nevertheless ,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  by  a  beau- 

*-.  moonhght  to  see  the  Coliseum,  of  all  the  monuments  of 
"aan  greatness,  the  one  which  is  in  the  best  state  of  pre- 
"'Tition,  .  .  .  We  ascended  to  the  topmost  benches,  which 
\-4l  in  height  the  loftiest  buildings  of  the  town;  from  thence 
"  had  &  splendid   view   over   the  whole  colossal  structure. 

^  pictured  to  ourselves  the  immense  mass  of  stone  filled 
^  the  Romans   of  old  —  how  they  cheered  the  victors  in 
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t^  Arena  beneath,  —  and  then  lost  ourselTes  in  the  contem 
platiou  of  the  perishableness  of  all  human  greatness,  and 
cuuiparisons   bstween   that  vigorous   people   of   yore   and  thi 
jm^pnt  iuhabitfluts  of  this  beautiful  land. 

On  (me  side  of  the  Oval,  the  prisons  are  still  to  be  seet: 
where  tin'  malefactors  were  confined  who  were  to  be  throwi 
to  the  wiM  beasts.  The  arrangement  is  still  existing  also,  h} 
means  of  which  in  a  few  minutes  the  circus  could  be  laic 
under  water  for  naval  fights  and  boat  races.  During  the  vi^il 
of  the  Austrian  Emperor,  the  people  were  treated  with  a  re- 
suscitation i)f  the  ancient  borse  and  foot  races.  We  had  seer 
something  Miuilar  in  Milan  of  which  1  b.'^d  forgotten  to  speak 

Napi'hoii  has  erected  in  the  Foro  Buonaparte,  a  Ci 
in  the  Roman  Style,  whose  exterior  consists  also  of  a 
havins^  pai-sji^es  for  ascent;  but  the  benches  in  the  interior 
of  turf  only  Of  these  there  are  about  twelve,  but  from 
to  3(j,0uu  people  find  nevertheless  room  sufficient.  On 
side  of  the  l)readth,  stands  a  handsome  building  with  a  fine 
colonnade  looking  into  the  interior,  from  which  stone  beadier 
run  the  whole  breadth  of  the  building  down  to  the  circu?. 
In  this  modem  Arena,  which  can  also  be  laid  under  water, 
the  people  were  treated  at  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  -V'l- 
poleriif.  as  king  of  Italy,  with  a  free  admission  to  a  rechauff' 
of  the  ancient  Roman  games.  A  third  but  smaller  edition,  on 
payment,  touk  place  the  day  before  our  departure. 

I'irst  of  all,  eighteen  I'unuers  in  Roman  costume  made 
their  appearance,  who  upon  a  signal  from  the  trumpets  ran 
forward  in  a  seemingly  encumbered  manner  to  the  goal.  The 
victor  reeeivt'd  a  flag ,  from  the  top  of  which  was  suspended 
a  wreath  ol'  laurel.  The  two  next  best  after  him,  were  also 
presented  with  tokens  of  triumph.  Twelve  horsemen  now  ad- 
vanced to  lumpete  in  speed.  Several  fell  from  their  horses  at 
tlie  first  ^tart,  and  all  of  them  rode  so  badly  that  they  ex- 
cited nolJiiug  but  laughter  and  compassion.  After  the  winDer> 
had  been  again  rewarded,  came  the  Chariot  Race,  wbicli 
however  presented  both  a  new  and  interesting  sight.  The  £is 
oluunoteers  ware  mounted  on  small  two -wheeled  Roman  cha- 
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n  ts  such  as  one  sees  upon  old  coins,  and  on  a  given  signal 

-tart,  lashed  their  horses,  of  which  there  were  two  to  every 

it^not  into  a  full  gallop;  at  the  extremity  of  the  course,  one 

:  them  in   turning    fell  twice,    horses  and  all,    but  without 

iiiang  any  harm.     The   others   drove   round  the  course  three 

':!h^.  and  the  victors  were  again  presented  with  their  rewards. 

N'  w  commenced  the  grand  Triumphal-procession.     From  thirty 

-  lorty  Hautboyists  in  the  Roman  costume  with  Turkish  mu- 

^-'  —  playing   a  March    from    the   Opera   "John   of  Paris" 

P^ned  the  spectacle.  Then  came  the  Runners  carrying  spears; 

i'A  at  length  a  large   Roman   triumphal    chariot  drawn   by 

iroxen,  with  the  whole  of  the  victors.   The  handsomely  de- 

•rst^  oxen  had  been  harnessed  in  pairs  in  the  Roman  man- 

>r;  but  the  poor  animals  had  not  been   accustomed  to  that 

^rt  of  thing,   and  they  would   not  move  an  inch;  so  that  it 

^*  at  length  found  necessary  to  yoke   them    in    the    same 

aiuier  as  they  were  used  to,  in  their  dung  carts,  and  when 

•lb  was  done  they  went  oflf  in  style.     Behind  them  came  the 

ii^Q'cessfal  riders  and  charioteers  who  closed  the  procession. 

The  costume   of  all   these  people  and   animals  was  well 

'h^^n,  and   had  one  not  seen  round  the  Circus  the  modem 

''i«  monde,  with  now  and  then  among  the  runners  a  three 

rTK-red  hat,  the  wearer   of  which  kept  order  in  the  games, 

»5'1.  not   have  heard    the  Turkish    music    playing  the  march 

^m  'Aline",  one  might   indeed  for    a  moment  have  fancied, 

'  "*e  beneath  one  the  old  Romans  of  yore.    But  these  soldiers 

'  i  hackney  carriage   drivers   were  so  sparing  of  their  mise- 

»ble  horses,  and  at  the  same  time  so  clumsy,  that  they  soon 

'"^ipated  every  deception. 

')n  the  3"*  early  in  the  morning  we  parted  from  our  agre- 
'i^  fellow  travellers,  who  now  proceeded  on  their  farther 
^imey  by  another  road  through  the  Tyrol  to  Munich.  We 
•"pt  in  Vicenza,  a  filthy  dirty  place.  Our  windows  looked 
^  upon  a  lonely  street ,  in  which  heaps  of  dirt  of  the  most 
i^^^ting  kind  infected  the  air  in  an  unbearable  manner. 
^'^t  one  meets  with  the  same   kind  of  thing  here  even  in  the 
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largest  Cities,  and  in  the  most  magnificent  aquar 
ascends  a  retired  flight  of  steps,  uften  of  the  &a 
at  the  grandest  palaces,  it  behoves  one  to  keep  in 
to  avoid  contamination,  and  even  the  Cathedral 
unapproachable  on  many  sides  for  the  high  hes 
This  exceeding  dirtiness,  in  which  the  Italians  snr} 
ail  other  nations,  prevails  aUo  in  moat  of  the 
and  kitchens.  I  thought  to  myself  that  a  Dutchi 
go  out  of  his  senses  herel 

Ou  the  4"  at  noon,  we  arrived  at  the  andenl 
Padua,  where  we  stopped  till  eight  o'clock  in  t 
We  then  continued  our  journey  by  water  in  the 
gence.  On  getting  into  the  bark,  deceived  by  thi 
moonlight  1  missed  my  footing,  and  fell  into  the 
in  my  fall  I  fortunately  caught  hold  of  the  gun^ 
bark,  and  was  immediately  pulled  on  board  again, 
exception  of  the  fright  and  the  trouble  of  changing 
1  experienced  no  unpleasant  consequences  from  tlu! 
bark  is  very  conveniently  fitted  un  for  the  accomi 
from  twenty  four  to  thirty  persons,  and  towed  by 
full  trot,  goes  very  fast.  The  last  half  of  the  Cana 
dotted  on  both  sides  with  beautiful  country  seats  at 
which  at  this  period  are  inhabited  by  the  wealthy 
The  Palace  of  the  former  Viceroy,  in  which  thi 
Count  Gws  resides  during  the  fine  season,  is  pari! 
markable.  "We  much  regretted  passing  this  beautj 
the  country  in  Ibe  night,  but  even  by  moool 
presented  is  magoificeut.  At  five  o'clock  iai 
when  all  Venice  was  yet  asleep,  we  arrived, 
the  Alhergo  delta  Scala. 

Venice,  Ooti 

Little   as  Venice   upon  the  whole ,  has  come  i 
expectations,  yet   I   was   the   more   surprised   by 
of  aome   parts   of  the   city.     The   Piazza  Sau  Man 
UcuLirly  imposing.    The  thousand-year  old  church  o 
built  in  the    oriental  style,   witli   its  five  cupolas,  : 
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ilfttaw  and  magaificest  mosaic- pictures  with  their  re- 
nt fold  grvuod;  Uie  colossal  Bell  tower  with  its  pyra- 
liich  serves   as    a  beacon   to   the   mariner   far  awaj  on 
c  Ma,  the  three  grand  buildings  almost  iu  the  same 
buf  uchitvcture  which  enclose  the  square  upon  three  sidesj 
I  huj  life  under  the  Arcades,  the  rich  shops  of  the  traders 
lb  tastefully  decorated   cofi'ee-houses ,  in  and  in  front  of 
h  inaa  oighl  o'clock  in  the  morning  tilt  far  into  the  night 
lUuonable  idle  world  of  both  sexes  ma;  be  seen  collected: 
Laogled  rociferations  of  the  numerous  vendors  of  refresh- 
h,  uid  of  the   criers   who   read   aloud  the  proclamations 
i  pnariuiieut,  or  announce  the  pieces  to  be  performed  in 
iimmg  at    the    different   Theatres   —    all   these   together 
i  v>  TUiei]  a  picture,  that  a  stranger  finds  subject  therein 
a  irliole  week's  entertainment. 

t(  one  then  proceeds   to  the   second  square   which  abuts 
At  fint  near  the  church,    enclos<?d   on   the   cast   side   hy 
'  Araer  palace    of  the  Doges ,    and    oo    the    west   hy  the 
on    of   one    of   the    three    large    buildings  adverted 
:  I  Dnr  ipectAcle  quite  different  from  the  former  one  pre- 
h  iUctf.     Before  you,    the  harbour  dotted   with  gondolas, 
trading    ships   of  all   sizes;    on   the  left  the  quay 
1  with    magnificent   buildings   and   churches   extendiug 
At  •■  the  ffinrditio   publico.     Opposite,    situated    upon  a 
H-iiUiid,  a  monaetery  in  whose  handsome  church  the  last 
i  elected,  and   to  the   right   on  the  other  side  of  the 
oftl  the  church  of  San  Giorgia  tnaggiore  with  its  ma- 
in*, surrounded   b_v    other   beautiful   buildings.     When 
has  feasted  itself  on  these  objects,  it  is  attracted  by 
»  snrroundings ;  by  the  moltey  crowd  of  human  beings 
I  (be  higb-arched  stone  bridges  leading  over  the  ntmierous 
I  Irom  this  spot  intersect  the  City ;  by  the  loading 
[  of  the  larger  siii{is,  the  embarking  of  the  fash- 
aud  nnfashiunahle   world   in   gondolas  and  barks  for 
^^^ ft-Bxoiraions,  or  journeys   of  business;    by  the  singular 
^^Kjl^lha  fish  and  shell-fish  exposed  here  for  sate,  and  the 
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otlier  numerous  striking  objects  peculiar  to  a  i 
seen  all  thie,  one  returns  gladly  to  the  square! 
and  there  liuds  new  subjects  for  admiration.  Upui 
platiug  the  church  more  attentively,  the  four  gigaa' 
horses  over  the  chiel'  entry  first  attract  the  eye,  ieai 
artistic  worth,  for  they  are  not  of  the  finest  proport 
on  account  of  their  antiquity  and  their  various  fortu 
ried  off  by  the  Venetians  on  the  taking  of  Cou&tttntiii< 
were  placed  as  war-trophies  over  the  chipf  entran 
church  of  St.  Mark,  and  there  remained  undisturbed 
French  after  the  conquest  of  Italy  took  them  to  Pa 
thence  with  all  the  other  treasui'es  uf  art  carried  { 
they  were  again  brought  back  after  the  capture  of 
the  allies,  and  reinstated  in  their  old  place  amid  tt 
tions  of  all  Venice.  Besides  these  horses,  there  : 
other  memorials  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Venetians  in  t 
of  St.  Mark.  Statues,  bas-reliefs,  arabesques,  cob 
capitals  from  Greece,  Egypt  and  the  Barbary  States, 
subject  of  astoniijbment  in  this  building,  that,  tbo 
prising  so  many  objects  executed  in  the  most  differ 
of  Art ,  it  presents  nevertheless  a  whole  of  such  bf 
beauty.  In  front  of  the  church,  stand  three  lofty  ro 
masts,  which  on  Festival  day»  are  decorated  with  k 
Btroamurs  reaching  to  the  ground,  and  their  cast  bp 
Buckets  are  ornamented  with  fine  bas-reliefs. 

On  the  second  square,  close  to  the  water,  s 
colossal  pillars  of  Egj'ptian  granite,  each  pillar  hm 
single  block.  One  supports  a  winged  lion  in  brass,  i 
also  carried  to  Paris,  the  other,  the  patron  Saint, 
Theodorua  upon  a  crocodile. 

The  interior  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  is  not  1 
tiful  than  the  exterior.  Walls,  niches,  and  domes  an 
covered  with  Mosaic-pictures,  among  which  it  is  t 
are  of  little  artistic  wortli;  but  in  the  mo:i.t  of  tbem, 
position,  drawing,  and  colouring  are  very  fine,  u^ 
a  pure  gold  ground  wbicli  in  spite  of  its  great  i         " 
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IS  though  it  were  new.  Here,  however,  one  is  soon  snrronnded 
by  whole  rows  of  mendicants,  who  plead  hunger  so  piteously 
iQd  look  so  disgusting,  that  one  is  glad  to  make  one's  escape 
n-om  them  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  copper  coins.  In  fact 
'  ne  cannot  pass  through  any  part  of  the  city  at  any  time  with- 
al being  addressed  by  beggars,  and  it  is  said  as  many  as 
!'•  in)0  here  suffer  from  hunger.  At  this  period,  it  is  true,  the 
poor  subsist  very  cheaply  on  cooked,  or  rather  roasted,  pump- 
tiiis.  which  are  sold  at  the  corner  of  every  street,  and  of 
vbch  a  piece  as  big  as  the  hand  costs  but  a  centisimo. 

On  leaving  the  Square,  one  finds  but  little  to  divert 
iKention,  for  in  Venice  people  neither  ride  nor  drive,  the 
streets  being  so  narrow  that  frequently  two  persons  cannot 
Talk  side  by  side.  In  the  busiest  part  of  the  city  not  far 
trom  the  Ponte  Rialto,  the  crowd  is  so  great  that  one  has  a 
i:m' ulty  to  work  one's  way  through  it.  From  the  dirty  habits 
'•:  the  Italians,  who  throw  every  sort  of  refuse  into  the  ca- 
^Is.  and  from  the  pestilential  smell  of  half -putrid  fish  and 
muscles,  together  with  the  disagreeable  effluvia  from  the  work- 
shops of  most  of  the  artizans,  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose 
^  in  these  narrow  streets,  the  whole  year  long,  one  cannot 
•^ace  breathe  a  pure  air. 

Here  gondolas  take  the  place  of  vehicles,  and  are  to 
^  had  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  They  all  have  an  awning  of 
^lick  cloth,  which  gives  them  a  mournful  appearance.  At  the 
:iiie  of  the  Republic  such  luxury  prevailed  in  the  decoration 
'1  the  gondolas,  that  the  government  found  it  necessary  to 
"^blish  the  present  mode  of  covering.  The  gondoliers  are 
^^  expert  in  rowing  and  steering,  and  however  great  may 
^  the  throng  on  the  canals,  they  pass  each  other  with  great 
iviftness,  without  coming  in  collision.  When  one  hires  two 
>:  them ,  the  speed  is  equal  to  that  of  a  horse  in  full  trot. 
As  the  houses  have,  besides  the  front  entry  towards  the  water, 
&  side  door  or  exit  upon  the  street,  one  can  go,  it  is  true, 
^erywhere  by  land;   but  on  account  of  the  bridges  one  is 

*KniE,  Avtobtofraphy.    L  |3 
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c^^he^  to  make  so  many  turnings,  that  one  can  get   to  the 
r^uired  place  as  quickly  again  by  water. 

October  12. 

By  the  most  beautiful  weather  we  to-day  enjoyed  the  sin- 
gularly splendid  view  from  the  tower  of  St.  Mark,  which  is 
ascended  very  conveniently  by  a  spiral  ascent  without  steps. 
The  view  is  truly  enchanting!  On  one  side  one  sees  over  the 
extensive  mass  of  houses  to  the  mainland,  in  the  distance  the 
SBOW-covered  mountains  of  the  Friaul;  on  the  other  side  the 
harbour  with  its  varied  and  busy  life,  tlie  Islands  covered  with 
handsome  churches  and  buildings ;  and  in  the  back-ground  the 
open  sea.  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  seen  so  beautilul 
a  view  from  any  tower,  not  even  from  that  of  St.  Michaels  at 
Hambui^. 

At  4  o'clock  we  visited  the  church  of  the  Foundling,  where 
a  mass  was  being  performed  by  the  female  foundlings.  The 
orchestra  and  choir  were  composed  entirely  of  young  girls;  an 
old  instructress  of  music  gave  the  time,  another  accompanied 
on  the  organ.  There  was  more  to  be  seen  than  to  be  heard. 
for  the  composition  and  execution  were  execrable.  The  giils 
playing  the  violin,  flute,  and  horns,  looked  strange  enough; 
the  contra- bassist  was  eunfortunately  not  to  be  seen,  being 
hidden  behind  the  trelUs.  There  were  some  good  voices 
among  them,  and  one  quite  remarkable,  which  sang  up  to  g 
on  the  fourth  leger  line  (g^)i  but  the  style  of  singing  of  all 
was  horrid. 

We  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  lovers  of  musie. 
the  two  Counts  TofPtasini,  and  Signers  Contin,  Filigran,  and 
s^^veral  others  whose  names  I  do  not  know.  The  two  former 
are  assisting  me  greatly  in  making  arrangements  for  my  Con- 
cert^ and  if  at  the  present  bad  time  of  the  year  for  busincj^s. 
when  every  body  of  note  is  in  the  country,  I  should  have  a 
tolerable  Concert,  I  shall  have  them  to  thank  for  it. 

To-day  we  had  a  visit  from  a  German  musician,  Herr  A'- 
Wiwyr»\  from  Munich,  and  a  pupil  of  Winter,  who  has  been 
tiding  in  Venice  for  the  last  sixteen  years.     He  is  a  pianist 
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iDd  compoeer,  and  seems  to  possess  much  real  taste  for  his 
rt.  At  least  he  complained  to  us.  with  a  most  piteous  face, 
'iki  in  this  country  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  keep  pace 
r.th  his  German  brothers  in  art,  because  he  had  scarcely  ever 
h^  good  fortune  to  hear  a  German  work  of  any  note,  and 
'^M  with  his  enthusiasm  for  music,  his  heart  was  fit  to  break; 
lit  his  circumstances  bound  him  to  a  city  where,  for  sixteen 
nrs,  he  had  heard  every  year  the  same  things  over  again,  while 
'u^  (jermans,  in  tlie  meantime,  had  witnessed  the  production 
'  '^>  many  classic  works.  I  afterwards  saw  some  of  his 
iTodactions,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  has 
'^n  confined  in  this  Siberia  of  art.  In  order  to  give  me  an 
■in  how  little  art  and  artists  were  esteemed,  even  by  gentle- 
::'^n  who  wished  to  pass  for  Maecenas's,  he  related  to  me  an 
^"Hr^lote  of  what  occurred  to  Bdrmann  of  Munich,  who  was 
^re  last  winter  with  Demoiselle  Harles.  Count  Eerieo,  a 
'^rr  rich  nobleman,  who,  during  the  winter,  gives  a  concert 
i*  hi?  house  every  week,  to  which  he  frequently  invites  as 
J^ADT  as  two  hundred  persons,  besought  Bdrmann,  through  a 
tiird  party,  to  play  at  one  of  them.  The  latter  had  himself 
iiieady  announced  a  public  concert,  and  presuming  that  it 
''^nld  be  greatly  to  his  disadvantage  if  he  played  elsewhere 
^^  re,  he  declined  the  invitation,  but  promised  to  play  after 
>  own  concert.  On  the  same  day,  however,  Count  Herufo 
:^^e  one  of  his  customary  grand  concerts  in  which  "the  Cre- 
■vn"  was  performed,  I  believe  for  the  first  time  in  Venice; 
-y^  Bdrmann  had  so  thin  an  attendance,  that  to  cover  the 
ipenses  of  the  concert  he  was  obliged  to  add  forty  francs 
r^m  his  own  pocket.  Nevertheless  a  week  afterwards,  Count 
iiVr/o  repeated  his  invitation  to  Bdrmann,  who  now,  how- 
• 'er.  demanded  a  gratification  of  twelve  Louisd'or.  After  mudi 
•^H^te  this  was  at  length  agreed  to.  But  Bdrmann  shortly 
'"er  was  apprised  that  it  was  intended  to  play  ofi*  a  hoax 
'■:*m  him.  To  avoid  this  he  wrote  anew  to  decline  the  invi- 
^on,  and  went  on  a  pleasure  excursion  with  Harles  to  the 
^^oilaod.    Upon  his  return,  a  friend  of  Count  Heriso's  came  to 
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iaqoire  of  him  the  reason  why  he  would  not  play,  and  on  being 
told,  be  assured  him  apon  bis  honour  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  intended,  and  that  Bdrmann  bad  not  the  least  to  fear; 
npoQ  which  the  latter  gave  bis  promise  to  appear  at  the  neit 
concert.  He  was  very  politely  received  by  Count  Herizo,  and 
the  music  began.  After  the  space  of  an  hour,  when  six  pieces 
had  been  performed,  Bdrmann  was  curious  to  know  when  hi^ 
turn  would  come;  he  therefore  asked  the  loan  of  a  progmmni'' 
from  bis  neighbour,  and  found  at  the  end  of  the  whole  of  the 
pieces  of  music,  which  at  least  would  last  two  hours  more,  the 
following  words:  "If  time  »ill  permit,  Herr  Bmrmaym  will 
also  perform  a  concerto  on  the  clarinet."  His  rage  may  be 
imagined.  Count  Merino  is  reported  then  to  have  said  to  him 
at  the  end  of  the  concert,  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice:  "We 
have  no  time  to  hear  yon  this  evening,  but  we  shall  perhap- 
another  timol"  and  in  this  manner  he  was  cheated  of  his  pe- 
cuniary gratification.  Barmann  immediately  slunk  out.  but 
in  so  doing  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  mistake  the  way,  aQ<l 
instead  of  taking  the  passage  leading  out  upon  the  street,, 
plumped  right  into  the  canal.  Fortunately  the  gondoliers  plyiniii 
near  the  spot  came  to  his  assistance,  and  soon  pulled  him  out  I 
Half-perisiieil  with  cold,  and  highly  exasperated,  he  returneii' 
home.  Next  morning  he  was  summoned  before  the  police  bv 
Count  Herizo.  The  director  of  police,  after  the  matter  hud 
been  explained  to  him  by  Bdrmann,  had  nevertheless  courage 
sufficient  to  justify  Bdrmann,  and  to  point  out  to  Count  Jiemo 
the  ruileness  of  bis  conduct.  Under  such  circnmstances,  how- 
ever, Bdrmann  thought  it  advisable  to  hasten  his  departure,  es- 
pecially as  a  suspicious-looking  fellow  had  been  making  inquiries 
about  the  hours  of  his  going  out  of  evenings.  Fraulein  Harle.<. 
also,  came  badly  off.  In  the  first  opera  she  gave  tolerable  sati;^- 
faction,  and  fault  was  found  only  vith  her  bad  accent;  but 
on  tlie  first  representation  of  the  second  opera,  she  was  so  dis- 
concerted, in  her  very  first  scene,  by  the  loud  talking,  coughing, 
and  laughing  of,  the  audience,  that  she  ran  off  the  stage  iii 
the  middle  of  her  aria,  and  fell  down  behind  the  scenes  like 
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^Tie  dead.  She  was  seized  with  an  inflammation  of  the  throat, 
ynd,  during  the  whole  winter,  was  unable  to  sing  any  thing 
''i>e  bat  the  speaking  recitatives.  All  prices  cTensemble  and 
vAb  finales  were  sung  without  her,  and  yet,  as  she  could  find 
zo  sabstitute,  she  was  obliged  to  appear  before  the  public  every 
Tening.  The  managers  deserve  praise,  for  they  played  her  no 
iD'Jerhand  tricks,  but  paid  her  according  to  the  agreement  made. 


October  15. 

There  are  two   kinds  of  dilettanti -concerts  given  here. 

'':e  takes  place  every  fortnight  at  the  Fenice  theatre,  under 

'.'■  direction  of  Count  Tomasini.    At  the  one  at  which  I  was 

rre^nt  Teresa  Sessi,  who  was  formerly  engaged  at  Vienna,  sang 

*»o  airs,  a  duet,  and  a  quartet,  with  much  applause,  in  her 

i  <tyle,  which  is  neither  better  nor  worse.     Besides  her,  a 

i-ttante  attracted   the  attention  of  the  auditory  by  singing 

Teral  buffo  things  in  the  genuine  Italian  caricature  style.    All 

^^  rf^t,  particularly  the  composition  and  execution  of  the  ouver- 

^^re^.  was,  as  is  usual  in  Italy,  exceedingly  bad. 

The  other  is  a  sort  of  practice  concerts,  and  takes  place 
J  e  a  week,  under  the  direction  of  Signer  Contin.    With  the 
ift-ption  of  some  of  the  wind  instruments  and  of  the  bass-viols, 
*"  orchestra  is  wholly  composed  of  dilettanti,  and  the  pieces 
--rtormed  consist  mostly  of  symphonies  and  overtures  by  Ger- 
2JQ  masters.     But  a  proper  study  of  these  works  is  quite  out 
•  the  question,  and   it  is  considered  matter  of  gratulation  if 
>y  are  got  through  without  coming  to  a  stillstand.    On  the 
1^  I  was  present,  a  very  old  symphony  of  Krommer^s  was  per- 
med first ,  which  was  followed  by  the  one  in  E  flat  major 
^  Andrew  Romberg, 

For  the  finale  I  was  solicited  to  direct  Beethoven's  se- 

-d  symphony  in  D  major,  which  I  could  not  refuse.     But 

'  W  a  rare  job  with  the  orchestra,  for  they  were  accustomed 

M'^ite  other  tempi  than  I  took,  and  seemed   not  at  all  to 

i^rstand  that  there  are  shades  of  forte  and  piano  in  music, 

r  all  worked  with  bow  and  breath  as  hard  and  incessantly 
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as  tliey  coulil ,  and  my  ears  rang  the  whole  night 
infernal  noise.  But  these  practice  concerts  are  ni 
80  far  good  that  they  afford  the  lovers  of  music  in 
opportunity  of  heaiing  several  of  our  classical  in 
compobitions,  such  as  the  overtures  to  'Don  Juan' 
"Zauberfiote,"  which  they  bad  not  hitherto  been  : 
with;  and,  though  but  imperfectly,  they  learn  to  fei 
Germans  are  immensely  superior  to  them  in  that  kii 
position.  Indeed  they  say  so  themselves,  but  tfai 
thoroughly  believe  it,  and  only  acknowledge  it,  in 
be  enabled  to  boast  with  more  freedom  uf  thoir  sup 
song  and  vocal  composition)^  f!!).  I'hc  self-satisfaci 
Italians,  despite  theii'  poverty  of  fancy  is  in  fad  u 
whenever  I  executed  in  their  presence  any  nf  my  U 
thought  they  could  pay  me  no  higher  compliment 
they  assured  me  they  weie  quite  Italian  in  taato  ^ 
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To-day  in  the  forenoon,  in  company  with  thrft 
we  went  to  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Doges.  The 
golden  stair  case  was  the  first  thing  that  attracted  oui 
It  is  outside  the  buildiiig  as  far  as  the  first  floor, 
finest  marble,  and  ornamented  with  colosaal  statue 
tiful  proportions.  Up  to  the  second  and  third  stor 
the  interior  of  the  building,  and  there  is  richly  de 
the  sides  with  marble  bab-reliefs,  on  the  ceiling  with 
ings  and  small  fresco-paintings,  and  with  very  fine 
the  niches.  We  then  saw  an  extensive  suite  of  i 
apartments,  which  were  truly  grand  in  decoratioo. 
and  the  ceilings  are  pjunted  in  oil  by  tlie  best  mi 
here  and  there  at  intervals  are  the  richest  and  mot 
sculptured  ornaments  I  ever  beheld.  The  subjeat 
pictures  arc  almost  exchisively  inddent^  in  the  \ 
nice;  Doges  returning  thanks  to  the  Holy  Vir^ 
achieved,  nr  the  surrender  nf  the  keif's  nf  some'^ 
tresses  besieged  by  the  Venetians,  etc.  etc.    Dos 
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good  taste  in  the  bringing  together,  in  the  sepaintings,  of  hea- 
venly and  earthly  personages,  the  execution  and  grouping  of  each, 
particularly  in  those  by  Paul  Veronese,  is  exceedingly  fine.  Alto- 
gether in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  kind  of  decoration  so  befitting 
and  worthy  of  a  princely  palace  as  this,  in  which  the  deeds 
of  the  nation  are  immortalized  at  the  same  time  with  the 
name  of  the  most  skilful  national  artist.  In  the  present  day 
how  little  feeling  exists  for  this  kind  of  patriotism!.  Where 
up  to  the  present  day  is  there  to  be  seen  any  painting  illus- 
trating the  modem  deeds  of  heroism  of  the  Germans,  executed 
by  the  order  of  a  Sovereign  ?  And  yet  how  greatly  the  artists 
of  the  present  day  are  in  want  of  such  encouragement  and 
support!  And  I  am  here  speaking  of  painters  and  sculptors 
only;  poets  and  musicians  ought  also  to  have  been  invited  to 
immortalize  the  deeds  of  the  German  people. 

We  came  at  last  to  the  great  library,  which  contains  also 
a  perfect  treasure  of  paintings  and  antique  statues.    From  the 
gallery  of  this  hall  one  has  a  charming  view  of  the  harbour.  — 
In  order  to  be  enabled  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  style 
of  decorating  palaces  in  former  time  with  the  modem  method, 
we  visited   the   apartments  in  the   government  building  fitted 
up  by  order  of  the  former  Viceroy.    We  found  them  pretty 
and  convenient,  it  is  true;  but  what  a  difi'erence  between  the 
earnest  splendour  of  that  ancient  palace  and  the  tasteless  or- 
namentation of  the  new !   Instead  of  the  marble  bas-reliefs  and 
the  rich  gilt  mouldings  and  ornaments  of  the  latter,  here  we 
found  slovenly  painted  arabesques  by   the  hands  of  unknown 
daubers,  and  the  walls  hung  with  silk  tapestry  or  figured  pa- 
per instead  of  the  pictures  of  famous  masters. 

October  17. 

Yesterday  Paganini  returned  here  again  from  Trieste,  and 
therefore,  as  it  would  appear,  has  at  once  abandoned  his  pro- 
ject of  going  to  Vienna.  He  called  on  me  this  morning,  and 
so  I  have  at  length  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  this 
wonderful  man,  of  whom  since  I  have  been  in  Italy  I  have 


heard  some  story  or  other  every  day.  No  instrumentalist  eter 
charmed  the  Italians  so  moch  as  he,  and  althoi^  they  an 
not  very  fond  of  mstrumental  concerts,  yet  be  gate  more  than 
a  dozen  concerts  in  Milan  and  five  here.  On  making  nearer 
enquiry,  what  it  is  that  he  in  reality  fascinates  his  auditory 
with ,  one  hears  from  the  non  -  musical  portion  the  most  ei- 
aggerated  encomiums  • —  that  he  is  a  complete  wizard,  and  brings 
tones  from  iiis  violin  which  were  never  heard  before  firom  that 
instrument.  Coimoisseure,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that  it  can- 
not be  denied  he  certainly  possesses  a  great  dexterity  with  thf 
left  hand,  in  double-chords  and  in  passages  of  every  kind,  but 
that  the  very  thing  by  which  he  fascinates  the  crowd  debases 
him  to  a  mere  charlatan,  and  does  not  compensate  for  that  in 
which  he  is  utterly  wanting  —  a  grand  tone,  a  long  bow-stroke, 
and  a  tusteful  execution.  But  that  by  which  he  captivates  the 
Italian  public  and  which  has  acquired  for  him  the  name  of  the 
"Inimitable.'  which  is  even  placed  under  hia  portraits,  co&si^tf. 
on  a  nearer  enquiry,  in  a  succession  of  feats  which,  in  the  dail 
times  of  good  taste,  the  once  so  famous  Scheller  perfonned  in 
the  small  towns  and  some  capitals  of  Germany,  and  which  at 
that  time  equally  excited  the  admiration  of  our  countrymen. 
viz,  in  the  tingfolet  tones;  in  variations  upon  one  string,  in 
which  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  more  upon  the  audience, 
he  takes  off  the  other  three  strings  of  the  violin;  in  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  pizikato,  produced  with  the  left  hand  without  the 
help  of  the  right  or  of  the  bow;  and  in  many  tones  quite  un- 
natural to  the  violin,  such  as  the  bassoon  tone,  the  voice  of 
an  old  woman,  etc.  etc.  —  As  I  never  heard  the  wonderfiil 
Scheller,  whose  saying  was:  "One  God!  one  Sehdler!"  I  shooM 
much  like  to  hear  Paganini  play  in  his  peculiar  manner,  and 
the  more  so,  because  I  presume  that  so  admired  an  artist  must 
possess  some  more  real  merits  than  those  adverted  to. 

The  origin  of  his  present  skill  as  a  virtuoso  is  said  to  have 

been  a  four  years  incarceration,  to  which  he  was  condemned  .for 

strangling  his  wife  in  a  fit  of  violent  rage.    Such,  at  least  is  the 

report  m  Milan  and  here  also.     As  from  a  wholly  ne- 
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dected  edncation  he  could  amuse  himself  neither  with  writing 
.or  reading,  he  cheered  the  ennni  of  the  tedious  hours  of  his 
^n^tence  in  the  invention  and  practise  of  all  the  tricks  of  art 
Tith  which  he  now  astonishes  all  Italy.    By  his  disobliging  and 
rude  behayiour  he  has  made  enemies  of  several  of  the  lovers 
f  music  here,  and  they,  after  I  have  played  any  thing  before 
'^m  at  my  lodgings,  extol  me  upon  every  opportunity  at  Pa- 
^mni's  expense,  in  order  to  annoy  him,  which  is  not  only  very 
rjust,  since  between  two  artists  of  such  entirely  different  style 
:  •  parallel  can  be  drawn ;  but  is  also  disadvantageous  to  me,  be- 
iise  it  makes  all  PaganinVs  admirers  and  partizans  my  enemies. 
rL<  opponents  have  inserted  a  letter  in  the  journals,  in  which 
-^y  say  that  my  play  recalls  to  them  the  style  of  their  vet- 
ran  violinists,  Pugnani  and  Tariini,  whose  grand  and  digni- 
HJ  manner  of  handling   the   violin   has  become   wholly  lost 
:  Italy,  and  had  been  compelled  to  make  room  for  the  petty 
r.-d  childish  manner  of  their  virtuosi  of  the  present  day;  while 
Lv  Germans  and  French  had  understood  how  to  adapt  that 
ble  and  simple  method  of  play  to  the  taste  of  modem  times. 
Tus  letter,  which  appeared  in  to-day's  paper  without  my  know- 
-4ge,  will  certainly  do  me  rather  harm  than  good  with  the 
riblic  for  the  Venetians  are  firmly  persuaded  that  it  is  im- 
^•ssible  to  come  up  to  Paganin%  much  less  to  surpass  him. 


October  19. 

Our  concert  took  place  yesterday,  and  was  better  attended 
tin  I  had  expected,  since  all  who  have  the  means  to  go  into 
>  country,  or  who  are  not  tied  to  the  city  by  very  urgent 
"-*mess,  are  away,  and  of  all  my  letters  of  recommendation 
-^  only  one  I  have  been  yet  able  to  deliver  is  the  one  to 
-e  governor  Count  Goes.  Neither  is  it  worth  the  trouble, 
*  bring  letters  of  introduction  to  Italians,  for  they  are  of  no 
-inner  of  use.  A  cold  offer  of  their  services,  which  they  do 
'-  >t  intend  to  give,  is  all  that  one  gets  from  them.  But  I  must 
't^rn  to  the  concert.  It  took  place  in  the  St.  Luca  theatre, 
iiich,  next  to  the  Fenice,  is  the  largest  and  handsomest  in 
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Venice.  The  proprietor,  Signot  Vendremi,  let  me  have  it  on 
the  condition  that  I  should  relinqiuBh  to  him  two-thirds  of  th* 
sale  of  tlie  boxes  which  were  not  private  property.  There  exists, 
namely,  ;i  curious  custom  in  Italy,  which  is,  that  certain  boie 
are  sold  to  private  individuals  for  as  long  as  the  house  stand- 
whereby  the  proprietor  of  the  bouse  abandons  all  right  to 
them.  But  these  proprietors  of  boxes  must  pay  the  price  for 
admission  at  the  entrance  the  same  as  everybody  else.  Tbt 
is  the  same  for  every  part  of  the  house,  and  always  a  t»7 
low  one ;  w-ith  the  boxes  which  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  pn'- 
prietor  of  tbii  theatre  rare  bargains  are  sometimes  driven,  and  l>!i 
the  perliPtmance  of  very  attractive  pieces  they  are  frequentij 
paid  as  hiyh  as  several  carolini.  Yesterday  very  little  was  tateB 
for  the  buxes,  so  that  signor  Vendremi  did  not  profit  mact 
From  till'  coldness  of  the  public  at  the  commencement  of  m; 
piny.  1  immediately  observed  that  there  was  a  prejudice  again;i 
nie;  but  by  degrees  it  subsided,  and  towards  the  dose  of  tbc 
concert  tlu?  applause  was  so  unanimous,  that  I  was  twice  calle-l 
for.  All  that  I  afterwards  played  now  found  a  much  mor* 
ready  reception,  and  the  clapping  of  hands  was  as  boisteroui 
as  ill  Mibin. 

To-il:ty  there  has  also  appeared  in  the  paper  a  veiy  f>- 
vorable  report  upon  yesterday's  concert,  in  which  it  says, 
in  referciK-e  to  the  letter  adverted  to,  that  it  is  unjust  and 
partial  to  endeavour  to  praise  one  style  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other, and  that  there  should  be  no  monopoly  of  any  one  genn 
in  art :  in  which  report,  however,  it  also  says  of  me,  amoDS  '. 
other  thiiiL's.  "that  I  unite  the  Italian  sweetness  with  all  the  depth 
of  study  peculiar  to  our  nation,  and  that  I  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  take  rank  among  the  first  of  living  violinists  —  en- 
comiums therefore,  such  as  might  content  the  vainest  artist. 

Octolwr  20 
Pagtiiiini  called  upon  me  early  this  morning  to  complimesi 
me  upon    the   concert.     I  very  urgently  solicited   him  t«  pUy 
^^Omething,  and  several  musical  friends  who  were  at  my  pUce 
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inited  their  entreaties  to  mine.  But  he  very  bluntly  refused, 
md  excused  himself  on  account  of  a  fall,  the  effects  of  which 
iie  sdll  felt  in  the  arms.  Afterwards,  when  we  were  alone, 
iind  I  again  besought  him,  he  said,  his  style  of  play  was  cal- 
culated for  the  great  public  only,  and  with  them  never  failed 
n  its  effect;  and  that  if  he  was  to  play  anything  to  me,  he 
mast  play  in  a  different  manner,  and  for  that  he  was  at  the 
moment  by  no  means  in  the  humour ;  but  that  we  should  pro- 
l»ablT  meet  in  Rome  or  Naples,  and  then  he  would  not  put  me 
ff  with  a  refusal.  I  shall  therefore  leave  this  place  in  all  pro- 
bability without  hearing  the  wonderful  man. 

This  morning,  on  going  out,  we  had  the  wholly  unexpected 
pleasure  of  meeting  Meyerbeer  and  all  his  family.  He  is  now  re- 
turned from  a  tour  through  Sicily  to  meet  his  parents  here,  who 
Uve  not  seen  him  for  five  years :  he  will  then  turn  back  through 
Florence  and  Rome  to  Naples,  to  be  present  at  the  opening 
'  f  the  new  theatre  of  St,  Carlo.  It  was  a  real  enjoyment  to 
me  to  be  able  once  more  to  converse  with  a  well  -  educated 
li-^rman  artist  on  subjects  of  art.  His  brother  gave  me  the 
^ratiiying  information  that  my  opera  "Faust"  had  been  per- 
lormed  in  Prague.  On  their  journey  through  they  were  pre- 
^t  at  a  rehearsal  of  it.  I  now  look  forward  with  hope  to 
more  detailed  information  respecting  its  representation. 

At  the  theatre  St.  Moise  we  were  present  at  the  first  per- 
I'jrmance  of  the  old  opera  ''Don  Papirio,"  which  had  been 
•^udied  with  great  attention  by  the  vocalists  and  the  orchestra. 
The  prima  donna,  Madame  Marchesiniy  already  somewhat  passee^ 
ibtinguished  herself  greatly  on  that  evening  by  good  execution 
wd  clever  acting.  The  buffo  singer,  whose  name  I  do  not  re- 
niember,  was  also  very  excellent. 


Bologna,  October  25. 

Late  on  Monday  evening  we  left  Venice  by  the  "mail 
^t.''  As  the  wind  was  very  favorable,  we  performed  the 
^t  part  of  the  journey  by  water,  as  far  as  where  the  canal 
^  into  the  Lagunes,  very  quickly.  Twice,  for  a  short  distance, 
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we  crossed  a  part  of  the  open  Bea,  that  is  the  great  and  les- 
ser harbour  of  Chiozza,  where  the  motion  of  our  bark  *« 
so  violent  from  the  roughness  of  the  aea,  that  DoreHe  and  tbe 
children  were  regularly  sea-sick.  I  only  escaped  this  afBictiao 
by  seating  myself  on  the  deck  in  the  fresh  air.  When  "e 
had  run  into  the  canal,  and  afterwards  into  the  Po,  where  the 
boat  was  towed  by  horses,  it  went  slowly  and  quietly  enongb, 
go  that  1  soon  went  to  fetch  up  the  patients.  As  I  am  told 
here,  that  the  rich  people  of  the  town  are  still  in  the  conntrj, 
and  that  even  at  the  most  farorable  season  of  the  year  con- 
certs scarcely  cover  their  expenses,  we  shall  abandon  the  idea 
of  giving  one  here,  and  continue  our  journey  to  Florence  to- 
morrow morning  by  Tettnrino. 

Fhrmee,  October  38. 
The  journey  here  over  the  Apennines,  with  very  fine  weatfao', 
was  exceedingly  pleasant.  The  mountains,  though  of  a  con- 
siderable height,  are  wooded  almost  to  their  summits,  and  the 
trees  and  bushes,  were  now  rich  with  the  most  beautiful  col- 
ours of  their  autumnal  garb.  The  ralley  in  which  Florence 
lies  presents  a.  highly  charming  prospect.  When  one  looks 
down  upon  the  beautiful  gardens  and  country  seats,  one  seem 
to  be  entering  a  very  Paradise. 

November  3. 
Florence  does  not  quite  come  up  to  the  expectations 
one  forms  of  it  from  the  description  of  over  -  enthusiastic  tra- 
vellers. Dresden  is  called  the  German  Florence,  but  is  not 
much  honoured  by  the  parallel.  The  situation  of  Dresden,  as 
well  as  the  city  itself,  are  incomparably  finer.  The  Amo  is 
a  dirty,  mean-looking  river,  and  is  not  in  the  least  to  be  com- 
pared witli  the  majestic  Elbe.  The  four  bridges  which  lead 
over  it  and  connect  the  two  parts  of  the  town  are  certainly 
good  and  substantial,  but  not  so  long  or  so  elegant  as  thai 
of  Dresden.  Neither  has  Florence  such  fine  buildings  nor 
mch  handsome  squares  as  Dresden,  and  excels  it  alone  in  iw 
*""      ^  of  art  of  every  kind.     Of  these   there  are  so  many 
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here,  that  one  can  scarcely  find  time  to  see  them  all.  On 
tiie  square  in  front  of  the  ancient  palace  stand  several  groups 
of  colossal  statues  in  marble  and  bronze  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  old  masters,  which  make  of  this  square,  other- 
^i>e  so  irregular  and  unattractive,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
m  the  world  for  connoisseurs  in  art.  A  group  in  marble,  re- 
pn^enting  the  rape  of  a  Sabine,  especially  charmed  us.  From 
lis  square  it  is  not  far  to  the  cathedral,  a  gigantic  build- 
ing with  a  cupola,  which  in  circumference  and  height  is  said 
t'»  be  little  inferior  to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  exterior  is 
Kmewhat  too  party-coloured  and  not  very  tasteful;  the  walls 
ire  inlaid  with  tables  of  marble  of  different  colours,  which 
f-resent  a  variety  of  patterns.  Near  the  church  stands  a  very 
oity  square  clock -tower,  which  is  ornamented  in  the  same 
maoDer.  Belonging  thereto,  although  isolated  from  it,  is  also 
3  christening  chapel  built  in  the  same  style,  and  also  with  a 
tolerably  high  dome.  Here  are  the  celebrated  gates  of  bronze, 
*  f  which  Michael  Angela  said  they  were  worthy  to  stand  at  the 
entrance  to  the  abode  of  the  blessed,  as  they  were  too  beauti- 
fy for  any  earthly  building.  There  are  three  of  them,  two  of 
which  are  executed  and  ornamented  in  the  same  style.  But 
the  single  one  is  by  far  the  handsomest  and  has  far  larger 
bas-reliefs  than  the  other  two.  In  the  whole  world  is  not  to 
be  seen  any  thing  more  beautiful  in  the  grouping,  drawing, 
peTspective,  softness  and  purity  of  the  work  than  these  bas- 
n-liefs. 

In  another  church  we  saw  a  succession  of  tombs,  among 
vhich  those  of  Michael  Angela,  Nardini,  and  Alfieri  interested 
Si  greatly.  On  the  tomb  of  the  former  is  his  bust,  executed 
with  his  own  hand,  and  three  female  figures  (by  one  of  his 
popils)  personifying  the  three  arts  in  which  he  excelled:  archi- 
tecture, painting,  and  sculpture,  mourning  for  his  loss.  What 
:iowever  does  it  not  confer  upon  the  arstists  who  merited  such 
siemorials  of  their  worth,  and  upon  their  contemporaries  also 
^ho  raised  them  to  them!    Where  can  one  find  anything  of 
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the  kiDd  in  Germany?  Where  have  Moeart  anel  Hagdn  the 
memorials  to  their  honour?  la  Vienna  no  one  even  knows 
where  they  are  buried. 

NoTember  5. 
On  the  day  we  arrived,  and  abnost  every  evening  since, 
we  have  been  to  the  theatre  in  the  Via  della  Pergola.  They 
are  now  giving  an  opera  of  Jtossini's,  "L'ltaliana  in  Algeri." 
and  a  grand  ballet.  Rossini  is  now  the  favorite  composer  of  the 
Italians,  and  several  of  his  operas,  "Tancredi,"  "II  Turco  in 
Italia,"  and  the  above  -  named,  are  performed  with  great  ap- 
plause in  almost  every  town  in  Italy.  I  was  therefore  glad, 
after  having  heard  his  compositions  bo  frequently  and  h^hly 
praised  in  Milan  and  Venice,  to  hear  something  of  his  my- 
self. This  opera  has,  however,  not  wholly  satisfied  my  expect- 
ations; in  the  first  place  it  is  wanting,  like  all  Italian  music, 
in  parity  of  style,  characteristic  proprieties  in  the  personages, 
and  judicious  calculation  of  the  length  or  shortness  of  the 
music  for  the  scene.  These  indispensable  qualities  of  an  opera 
to  which  we  would  give  the  appellation  classic,  I  had  however 
not  expected,  as  we  do  not  at  all  miss  them  in  an  Italian 
opera.  One  is  accustomed  to  have  the  same  person  sing  al- 
ternately in  the  tragic  and  comic  style,  and  to  hear  from  a 
peasant  girl  the  same  pompous  vocal  ornamentation  as  fri>ra 
a  queen  or  a  heroine,  and  to  hear  one  of  the  persons  performing 
sing  alone,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time,  in  situations 
of  the  moat  impassioned  kind,  while  the  others  walk  about  in 
the  back-ground,  or  partly  behind  the  scenes,  and  chat  and 
laugh  with  their  acquaintances.  But  I  did  indeed  expect  quali- 
ties which  should  distinguish  Rossini's  work  above  that  of  his 
colleagues  —  novelty  of  ideas,  for  instance;  purity  of  har- 
mony, etc.;  but  of  all  these  I  found  but  little.  What  the 
Italians  consider  new  in  Rossini's  operas  is  not  new  to  us; 
for  they  consist  of  ideas  and  modulations  for  the  most  part 
long  since  known  in  Germany ;  for  instance  the  appoggiatura  m 
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'•»  bass  at  the  beginning  of  the  much -admired  duett  in  the 


LTst  act: 
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rhich  the  musicians  in  Florence  boasted  of  to  me  as  something 
vr.e  D€w,  and  discovered  by  Bossini.    In  Milan,  where  I  heard 
"t  same  duet  at  a  concert,  it  was  probably  found  too  hard, 
'A  the  fifth  and  sixth  measures  were  thus  changed: 
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*r  the  following  modulation,  also,  at  the  finale  of  the  first  act: 
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Purity  of  hannony  is  not  fo  be  found  in  him  any  mori 
than  in  any  other  modern  Italian  composer;  and  I  have  hean 
many  sequences  of  quints  like  the  following: 


EE 


^^T? 


-fesi. 


J! 


m 


But  in  attention  to  the  rhythm  and  in  the  complete  us^ 
he  makes  of  the  orchestra,  he  distinguishes  himself  above  hit 
countrymen. 

The  instrumentation,  however,  as  compared  with  ours 
first  introduced  by  Mozart,  is  still  very  meagre,  and  the  Ita- 
lians in  that  still  cling  too  much  to  the  old.  The  viols  auii 
bassoons  almost  always  go  through  the  whole  opera  col  Basy^ 
and  the  clarinets  and  hautboys  in  Uni^ono.  As  in  most  Ita- 
lian operas  with  from  six  to  eight  contra-basses  there  is  only 
one  violincello,  and  usually  not  even  a  good  one,  they  as  yet 
know  nothing  here  of  the  (since  MozarVs  day)  frequent  use  of 
the  violincello  for  middle  voices,  which,  skilfully  brought  in, 
has  such  a  splendid  effect;  and  they  are  far  behind  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  knowledge  of  how  to  get  the  best  effect  from  the 
wind  instruments.  But  what  surprised  me  most,  was  to  hear 
sometimes  in  these  operas  a  very  uneven  cantabile,  while  a 
flowing  and  for  the  voice  grateful  and  well  arranged  cantabile 
is  the  only  praise-worthy  quality  of  the  modem  Italian  operatic 
music,  and  must  compensate  for  all  the  deficiencies  and  faults. 
The  two  following  passages  struck  me  most;  the  first  in  an 
aria  of  the  prima  donna,  the  second,  in  the  first  finale,  where 
it  frequently  recurs: 

Andante. 


1 


■^^m 
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Both  these  passages  are  not  only  unsingable  but  exceed- 
Jigly  insipid,  and  the  second  especially,  from  the  somewhat 
*low  moYement  and  its  frequent  recurrence,  is  wholly  un- 
bearable. 

Among  the  singers  in  this  opera,  Madame  Georgi,  the 
prima  donna,  is  the  only  remarkable  one.     She  has  a  full, 

—  ifc 

to  -  Her 


powerful  Toice  of  rare  compass,   from 


t 


part  is  written  for  a  contralto,  and  she  can  therefore  exhibit 
iiPT  high  notes  in  the  fiorituri  only;  if  she  possesses  equal 
;->jW(fr  in  the  low  notes  a  deep  soprano  part  would  suit  her  much 
^''-tter.  Like  almost  every  singer  we  have  yet  heard  in  Italy  she 
u^  the  vice  of  ornamenting  too  much,  and  does  not  know  how  to 
'lerire  all  the  advantage  she  might  from  her  splendid  voice.  One 
^it^rs  very  plainly,  moreover,  that  she  does  not  draw  in  the 
t-Aftt  upon  her  own  spontaneous  feeling  and  taste,  but  everything 
ii>  been  studied;  so  that  her  fiorituri y  which  are  repeated 
*'ery  evening,  note  for  note,  become  so  wearisome  that  one 
innot  hear  her  again  without  repugnance.  She  was  formerly 
»  dillettante,  and  only  now  sings  in  the  third  theatre ;  but 
*>terthele8s  she  is  already  an  excellent  actress. 

The  ballet,  which  .is  given  every  evening  between  the  two 
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acts  of  the  opera,  is  the  most  splendid  of  any  I  have  ever  yet 
seen.  I  think  it  is  called  "The  Destruction  of  the  Western 
Empire,"  and  is  especially  remarkable  for  the  constant  intro- 
duction of  great  masses  of  persons  on  the  stage  in  full  ac- 
tivity who  form  the  boldest  and  most  surprising  groups.  It 
has  been  studied  with  extraordinary  correctness,  and  is  per- 
formed every  evening  with  the  same  precision.  At  the  end 
a  cavalry  engagement  was  represented,  which  however  always 
looks  somewhat  stiff  and  awkward. 

November,  8. 

Last  evening  our  concert  took  place  in  the  theatre  della 
Pergola,  The  Grand-duke,  to  whom  I  brought  a  letter  from 
his  brother  Rudolph,  and  who  has  received  me  several  times 
very  graciously  at  his  residence,  honoured  it  with  his  presence, 
accompanied  by  his  whole  family.  The  small  though  select  audi- 
tory was  very  animated,  and  after  having  greeted  the  Grand- 
duke  with  the  usual  recognitions,  were  not  restrained  from  & 
loud  expression  of  applause  of  my  performances.  The  music 
had  a  very  good  effect  in  the  spacious  and  sonorous  theatre; 
but  the  accompaniment  was  not  of  the  best.  —  To-day  1 
have  received  a  great  number  of  invitations  to  give  a  second 
concert  next  week,  from  which  I  am  promised  a  better  result. 
I  shall  make  the  venture,  although  the  Grand-duke,  who  goes 
to-morrow  to  Pisa  to  meet  his  brother  Rainer,  wiU  not  be 
here.  Yesterday's  concert,  exclusive  of  the  Archduke's  present 
to  me,  did  not  bring  in  more  than  the  evening's  expenses, 
which  were,  as  they  always  are,  very  considerable ;  the  price 
of  admission  being  only  three  paoli,  and  all  disposition  over 
the  sale  of  a  single  box  being  again  denied  me.  A  verj 
favorable  notice  of  my  concert  appeared  this  afternoon  in  the 
newspaper. 

November,  12. 

As  we  have  now  been  several  times  to  the  picture-gallery, 
and  attentively  observed  all  that  it  contains,  I  will  commit 
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to  paper  a  few  words,  not  upon  the  truly  splendid  works  of  art 
which  it  contains,  for  they  have  already  been  frequently  and  well 
descnbed,  but  also  the  expression  of  the  impression  which  they 
made  upon  me.  I  must  first  of  all  give  due  praise  to  the  admir- 
able custom,  one  by  no  means  usual  in  Italy,  of  admitting  the 
pobiic  to  the  gallery  free.  At  the  entrance  one  finds  a  notice  in 
tour  or  five  languages,  that  the  guardians  of  the  gallery  are 
forbidden  under  the  penalty  of  the  loss  of  their  situation,  to 
ake  the  smallest  present.  Though  perhaps  they  may  not 
litogeUier  adhere  too  strictly  to  this  injunction,  one  is  at  least 
niUy  secured  from  the  importunate  begging,  with  which  one  is 
rrerywhere  pursued  in  Italy,  and  in  this  place,  made  sacred 
tr  art,  giTes  oneself  peacefully  up  to  the  enjoyment. 

To  assist  my  memory  hereafter  I  have  sketched  a  plan 
(i  the  gaUery  and  marked  the  position  where  the  works  of 
art  stand  which  made  the  greatest  impression  upon  me.  As 
I  never  make  use  either  of  a  guide  or  a  book  to  find  the  ob-^ 
]6cts  worthy  of  observation  in  a  city  (I  am  averse  to  all  dic- 
tation as  what  I  should  admire,  and  never  permit  myself  to  be 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  finding  for  myself  the  works  of 
^  m  a  gallery  which  are  known  to  me  by  reputation),  there- 
fore it  is  very  possible  that  I  have  erred  in  many  instances. 
On  the  first  day  I  looked  for  a  long  time  and  with  attention 
at  the  works  of  art  which  are  in  the  gallery  proper,  before 
the  apartments  were  opened  in  which  the  most  choice  are  situ-^ 
ated.  I  am  even  now  glad  I  did  so,  as  afterwards,  when 
I  had  seen  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  art,  I  could  never 
igain  remain  for  any  length  of  time  with  the  works  exhibited 
Zi  the  gallery.  One  exception  to  this  was  the  group  of  the 
Lnococn^  which  I  always  contemplated  with  renewed  admir- 
ition.  When  the  sanctuary  of  art  was  thrown  open  we  first 
tteheld  the  celebrated  Medicean  Venus,  whose  perfect  and  sur- 
passingly beautiful  form  is  yet  more  thrown  out  by  the  large 
:unain  of  red-velvet  suspended  behind  her.  In  the  same 
rotunda  with  her  are  the  greatest  master-pieces  ever  produced 
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by  the  chisel  and  by  the  brush:  the  Apollo  del  Belvedere* 
and  RaphaeVs  St.  John.  To  contemplate  and  admire  in  these 
three  works  of  art  the  highest  ideal  of  hnman  beauty  is 
an  enjoyment  quite  peculiar  in  its  kind.  After  reiterated 
contemplation  and  long  hesitation  I  gave  the  palm  for  beauty 
to  the  St,  John.  Any  thing  more  charming  and  at  the  same 
time  more  noble  than  the  whole  form  of  this  Youth  cannot 
be  imagined  by  the  most  lively  fancy.  What  may  have  con- 
tributed somewhat  to  this  decision  on  my  part  is  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Apollo  as  well  as  the  Venus  are  of  a  three- 
quarter -life  size,  a  proportion  which  seems  to  be  not  quite 
happily  chosen,  as  the  figures  being  so  nearly  the  real  size  of 
life,  always  appear  to  be  wanting  in  something,  which,  if  they 
were  smaller,  would  not  be  the  case.  The  Apollo  has  never- 
theless a  rather  too  feminine  beauty,  which  not  I  alone,  but 
my  wife  also  and  several  other  persons  present  remarked.  In 
this  apartment  are  numerous  other  master-pieces,  among  which 
a  head  by  Raphael,  the  Venus  of  Titian;  and  a  group  of  gla- 
diators in  marble,  excited  most  our  admiration.  Of  the  pic- 
tures arranged  according  to  the  schools  in  the  side  apartments, 
the  head  of  a  female,  by  Carlo  Dolce,  pleased  me  most;  but 
one  soon  returns  again  to  the  gems  of  the  whole  collection. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  building,  in  two  apartments,  is  the 
collection  of  Bronzes,  among  which  the  celebrated  flying  Mer- 
cury excites  the  most  admiration.  In  another  saloon  is  a  col- 
lection of  Niches  y  among  which  are  some  beautiful  works  of 
art.  Besides  these  we  saw  innumerable  portraits  of  celebrated 
masters,  for  the  most  part  painted  by  themselves. 

November  13. 

Behind  the  residence  of  the  Grand-duke  is  a  large  gar- 
den called,  I  know  not  why,  Boboli.  It  is  open  to  all  on  Sun- 
days and  Fridays.  Last  Sunday  we  went  there  for  the  second 
time,  and  afterwards  heard  mass  in  the  Court-chapel.    The 

*  This  is  the  ApoUino.     Spohr  himself  corrects  this  error  at  ^  sab- 
sequent  part  of  his  mirrative. 
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Orand-doke,  who  has  a  collection  of  between  three  and  four- 
himdred  masses  of  celebrated  masters  of  every  period,  had 
meo  out  upon  this  occasion  one  of  Michael  Haydn's  for 
performance;  it  was  executed  with  tolerable  precision,  but  it 
vas  found  necessary  to  play  a  very  simple  solo  for  the  tenor- 
tmmpet  upon  the  viol.  The  musicians  asked  me  afterwards 
whether  we  had  players  on  the  trumpet  in  Germany  who  could 
execute  such  soli  as  that! 

Upon  our  way  back  our  hired  lacquey  pointed  out  to  us 
the  covered  passage  leading  from  the  Grand-ducal  residence 
to  the  water  side ,  which  passes  through  several  streets  at  a 
'^^nsiderable  height,  and  after  being  carried  across  the  river 
Amo  over  one  of  the  bridges,  and  through  a  few  more  streets, 
abats  at  the  government  buildings  in  which  the  gallery  is 
ako  situated.  This  gallery,  which  is  at  least  a  quarter  of  an 
lM>iir*8  walk  in  length,  is  used  by  the  Grand-duke  when  in  wet 
veather  he  attends  the  sittings  of  the  privy  council. 

November  15. 

Our  concert  yesterday  was  not  better  attended  than  the 
tirst  and  therefore  brought  in  nothing.  I  am  now  convinced 
ttiat  an  instrumental-musician,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
nrmmstances,  can  earn  nothing  in  Florence;  for  in  the  first 
pbice  the  Italians  esteem  and  like  instrumental  music  too  little, 
iod  m  the  second  the  price  of  admission  is  much  too  low  in 
proportion  to  the  considerable  expenses.  I  must  here  observe, 
a>  Komewhat  worthy  of  note,  that  one  part  of  the  orchestra, 
ttamely,  all  the  violinists,  took  no  payment,  which  for  people 
«lio  must  live  from  their  daily  earnings,  and  for  Italians  who, 
wherever  possible,  extort  three  times  the  price  of  every  thing, 
•^  certainly  very  astonishing.  For  the  rest,  my  play  was 
received  with  still  greater  applause  yesterday  than  the  first 
time.  Madame  Gearffi  sang  exceedingly  well  the  admired  ca- 
Tatina  (sung  everywhere  in  Italy)  in  Ross^infs  "Tancredi,"  with 
the  following  theme : 
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It  was  again  to  be  deplored,  that  upon  the  return  to 
the  theme  she  overwhelmed  it  with  so  much  ornamentation 
that  one  could  recognise  nothing  of  the  original  song.  Signor 
Sbigoli,  first  tenor  at  the  Pergolo  theatre,  who  had  also  given 
his  assistance  at  the  first  concert,  again  sang  two  airs  in  a 
good  style,  and  with  much  exertion,  but  with  little  voice.  He. 
like  the  singers  in  Venice  and  Milan  who  sang  at  my  con- 
certs, required  payment,  but  was  satisfied  with  the  very  mo- 
derate sum  of  a  carolin  for  each  concert. 

This  afternoon  we,  for  a  last  excursion,  strolled  out  to  the 
Porta  Romana^  to  see  the  fresco-painting,  so  celebrated  from 
the  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  it,  and  which  adorns  a 
small  mean-looking  house  there.  The  following  is  related  con- 
coming  it:  The  Medici  had  sent  to  Rome  for  the  most  famed 
masters  of  that  time,  to  paint,  I  believe,  the  chapel  al  fresco. 
The  Florentine  painters  first  became  informed  of  this  upon 
the  day  previous  to  tiie  arrival  of  the  strangers,  and  jealous 
of  the  preference  which  they  had  attained  ^  they  resolved  at 
leasts  to  shew  them,  that  they  were  quite  as  well  able  to  ex- 
ecute the  work,  which  they  were  sent  for  to  perform.  They 
combined  their  abilities  therefore,  and  in  one  night,  by  the 
light  of  torches,  painted  this  large  fresco-picture,  of  which  it 
is  true  but  few  traces  now  remain,  but  which  sufficiently  attest 
the  excellence  of  the  work.  As  the  house  on  which  this 
painting  is  executed,  is  so  situated  that  it  must  attract  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  all  persons  entering  at  this  gate,  the  for- 
eign artists  immediately  observed  the  work,  which  had  been 
completed  but  a  few  hours  before,  and  as  modesty  was  not 
then  so  rare  among  artists  as  it  is  in  the  present  day,  they 
immediately  turned  back,  and  sent  word  to  the  Medici,  that 
they  could  not  understand  why  they  had  been  written  for, 
since  Florence  produced  artists  who  could  execute  so  admir- 
able a  work  of  art  in  the  space  of  a  single  night,   as  they 
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)aA  beheld.     As  a  matter  of  course  the  work  was  then  giren 
to  the  Florentines  for  execution. 

We  haye  fixed  our  departure  for  to-morrow.  Some 
tilings  of  note,  such  for  example  as  the  tomb  of  the  Medici, 
vhich  we  haye  not  yet  been  able  to  see,  we  must  defer  until 
uar  return  journey. 

Rome,  November  22. 

We  arrived  at  length  last  night,  after  a  long  and  tedious 
J  urney,  in  the  former  capital  of  the  world.  The  journey  was 
•►-Lilered  tedious,  first  by  the  slowness  of  our  vetturino,  the 
Inver  of  which  had  taken  up,  besides  ourselves,  who  had  hired 
tjf  interior  of  his  vehicle  for  twelve  Louisd'or  (inclusive  of  night 
.  dgings  and  supper),  three  other  travellers  in  the  so-called  ca- 
t^riolet,  and  therefore  could  only  drive  at  a  walking  pace,  secondly, 
bv  reason  of  the  raw  weather  and  the  cold,  which  for  Italy  was 
vt-rv  great,  and  against  which  so  little  shelter  is  found  at  the 
uics  where  we  stopped  for  the  night,  where  the  windows  and 
>ioors  are  always  open  a  good  hand's  breadth,  the  floors  of 
stone,  and  the  generally  very  lofty  rooms  not  to  be  warmed 
by  a  chimney  fire ;  thirdly,  from  the  uninteresting  and  barren 
country  through  which  the  road  passes.  One  has  the  choice 
"f  two  roads.  The  one  longer,  but  more  interesting,  by  way 
I  Perugia,  a  journey  of  seven  days ;  the  other  through  Sienna 
■A  six  days.  We  took  the  latter.  As  far  as  Sienna  it  is  not 
without  interest,  and  it  is  a  clean  and  a  pretty  town,  which 
bs  moreover  the  reputation  that  the  purest  Italian  is  spoken 
there.  But  from  there  the  road  runs  through  numerous  barren 
stretches  of  country.  Neither  houses  nor  trees  are  to  be  seen, 
^nd  now  and  then  only  the  melancholy  testimonials  of  Roman 
i^>tice,  that  is,  high  posts  from  which  are  suspended  the  arms 
and  legs  of  bandits  and  murderers.  How  in  a  country  whose 
^il  yields  without  manure  two  harvests,  one  of  corn  and 
the  other  of  maize,  men  should  be  compelled  by  hunger  to 
subsist  by  robberies,  is  to  me  incomprehensible:  but  so  it  is. 
So  long  as  com  is  in  abundance,  all  the  roads  are  safe,  but 
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when  hunger  pinches,  the  sternest  severity  is  nnavailing. 
During  the  rule  of  the  French  knives  were  forbidden  to  be 
carried  on  the  person  on  pain  of  the  galleys ;  if  any  one  drew 
a  knife  upon  an  opponent  he  was  treated  as  a  murderer  and 
hung  without  mercy.  By  such  measures  the  public  security 
was  soon  re-established  and  for  a  long  time  one  heard  of  no 
more  assassinations.  Now,  though  certainly  those  regulations 
still  exist,  they  are  not  rigorously  carried  out:  the  previous 
insecurity  prevails  anew,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  venture  alone 
into  the  more  lonely  streets  of  the  city. 

Before  we  could  drive  to  an  inn,  we  were  obliged  to 
proceed  to  the  custom-house,  where  our  trunks  and  other 
luggage  were  inspected  in  the  closest  manner.  For  my  violon, 
although  it  is  an  old  one  and  for  my  own  use,  I  was  obliged 
to  pay  a  duty  of  seven  Paoli. 

December  5. 
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This  is  the  first  music  we  heard  in  Rome,  and  since 
vo  haTe  heard  it  so  frequently,  that  I  have  been  enabled  to 
nte  it  down  easily.  During  the  time  of  Advent,  when  all 
phlic  music  is  forbidden,  the  theatres  closed,  and  a  real 
•-atUike  stillness  prevails,  whole  troops  of  virtuosi  on  the 
\q.ipe  come  from  the  Neapolitan  territory,  who  play  first 
*iiTe  the  pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  and  then  collect  in 
'^'-  houses  and  in  the  streets  a  viaticum,  or  travelling  penny. 
I  hey  generally  go  in  pairs,  one  playing  the  bagpipe  and  the 
-ther  the  shepherds-pipe.  The  music  of  all,  vrith  a  few  un- 
^portant  deviations,  is  the  same,  and  is  said  to  have  its 
'^  in  a  very  ancient  sacred  melody;  but  from  the  way  in 
*Lkh  these  people  now  play  it,  it  sounds  profane  enough. 
f)*^  at  a  certain  distance  it  nevertheless  does  not  sound 
'filj;  the  one  who  plays    the    bagpipe  produces  an   effect 

*  Qfwhat  as  though  three  clarinets  were  blown ,  he  of  the 
>pherds-pipe  a  sound  like  that  of  a  coarse  powerful  haut- 

*  T-   The  purity  of  the  notes  of  the  bag-pipe  and  shepherds- 
:♦  is  very  striking.    Wherever  one  now  goes,  be  the  part 
tbe  city  which  it  may,  one  hears  the  above  music. 

Last  Sunday  Prince  Frederick  of  Gotha  took  me  to  the 

■uoas  Sestine  Chapel,  where  I  for  the  first  time  saw  the  Pope, 

■rroonded  by  all  the  Cardinals  in  their  fullest  ecclesfastical 

..••Ddoar,  and   heard   his   celebrated   singers   of  the   choir. 

>uier  it  is  that  I  am  differently  organized  from  other  tra- 

.>^,  or  that  my  expectations  are  always  too  exalted  from 

1-  perusal  of  books  of  travel,  neither  the  music,  the  place, 

•  tbe  ecclesiastical  ceremony  pleased  me,  or  impressed  me 

^^  awe.     The  singers  of  the  choir  were  about  thirty  in 
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number,  who  comported  themselves  in  a  somewhat  off-han 
and  uncouth  manner.   The  soprani,  for  the  most  part  old  mei 
frequently  sang  false,  and  altogether  the  intonation  was  any 
thing  but  pure.    They  commenced  with  melodies  for  two  voice 
of  very  ancient  date,  which  were  declaimed  by  the  singers  rathe 
than  sung.     Then  followed  some  things  for  four  voices,  writtf' 
in  a  condensed  style,  and  arranged  for  the  voices  to  fall  ii 
like  in  a   catch.     The   composition  of  these   seemed    to    ni- 
very  dignified,  in  the  genuine  old  ecclesiastical  style,  and  wel 
calculated  for  the  place.      The  execution  was  correct,   it   i: 
true,  but,  as  we  have  said,  too  coarse,   and  not  better  thai 
most   of  our  German   choristers   could  have   sung  the   sam* 
kind  of  thing.     Three  and  four- voiced  soli  interchanged  alter 
nately  with  the  choir;  sometimes  one  heard  also  the  crescevdr 
eflfected  by   the  gradual   and  successive  entry   of  the  voices, 
and  the  dimintfevdo  produced  by  the  inverse  process,  which  in 
the  celebrated  Miserere  on  Good  Fridays  is  said  to  have  so 
charming  an  effect.    It  had  also  a  good  effect  to-day,  but  this 
can  be   equally  obtained  from  any  well-practised   choir.     Tht^ 
place  is  indeed   extremely   favorable  to   simple    slow  church 
music,   as  it  is  very  sonorous  and  the  voices  blend  well  with 
one  another;  but  I  know  several  churches  in  Germany  —  for 
instance  the  castle  chapel  at  Wiirzburg  and  the  catholic  church 
at  Dresden  —  where  music  sounds  even  better.    I  became  also. 
convinced  anew,  that  vocal  and  instrumental  music  combined 
have  a  much  finer  effect  than  vocal  music  alone,  which,  after 
all  is  always  somewhat  monotonous,  and,  on  account  of  its 
restricted  limits,  becomes  tedious.  But  in  the  papal  chapel  there 
is  never  any  instrumental  music,  being  contrary  to  ecclesias- 
tical etiquette.     Lastly,    as   far   as   regards  the    ceremonies, 
which,   according  to  the  accounts  of  travellers,   are   on  Good 
Friday  of  so  elevating  a  character,  and  increase  immensely  the 
effects  of  the  music,  this  was  by  no  means  the  case  on  Sunday ; 
on  the  contrary,  many  things  took  place  which  could  not  buf 
appear  ridiculous  to  an  unprejudiced  spectator;   for  instance. 
the  frequently  repeated  removal,  as  though  at  the  word  of 
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omiaaod,  of  the  little  red  caps  of  the  cardinals,  the  clumsy 
iThrardness  of  several  of  their  attendants  when  carrying  after 
'hnn  their  long  violet- coloured  trains,  and  on  handing  to  them 
ind  again  taking  off  their  caps,  etc.  I  also  felt  indignant  when 
!  «av  that  the  priests  who  read  the  mass,  and  the|  preacher, 
^-tore  be  ascended  the  pulpit,  threw  themselves  upon  their 
nt>6s  before  the  Pope  and  kissed  his  red  slipper;  and  how 
•Terr  time  previous  thereto  two  assistants  fell  upon  one  knee, 
•rrfsd  out  bis  capacious  mantel  and  lifted  his  sacerdotal 
'vk  to  enable  him  to  raise  his  foot  for  them  to  kiss.   Neither 

*  i  acy  of  his  assistants  hand  any  thing  to  him,  not  even  his 
••cket  handkerchief,  without  previously  kneeling  before  him. 
^tut  is  this  but  a  degradation  of  humanity? 

The  celebrated  'Xast  Judgement"  of  Michael  Angela,  and 
-:  the  other  fresco- paintings  which  decorate  the  chapel,  have 
reitlv  suffered  and  are  much  blackened  with  smoke.  But  one 
■'.n  still  see  sufficient  of  the  former,  which  covers  the  whole 
*iil  behind  the  altar,  to  admire  the  grandeur  of  the  compo- 
riOD  and  the  masterly  touch  of  the  artist  in  the  execution. 

.\fter  the  mass  the  sacrament  was  presented  to  the  Pope 
t'A  aQ  the  Cardinals  in  the  Pauline  Chapel,  which,  illuminated 
'^  mnomerable  tapers,  presented  when  first  seen  an  imposing 
•p»/ctacle.  As  we  got  there  first,  we  heard  the  chaunt  of  the 
^'•ristars  who  walked  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  approach 
'^  degrees  nearer  and  nearer,  which  produced  a  fine  crescendo. 
^  *ilent  prayer,  during  which  all  present  remained  kneeling, 
'-re  closed  the  ceremony. 

In  Rome  there  are  two  private  musical  reunions:  one, 
1  kind  (tf  singing  academy,  takes  place  every  Thursday  at 
>  house  of  its  institutor,  Sirlett%  a  teacher  of  singing  and 

•  the  piano -forte.  From  thirty  to  five -and -thirty  singers, 
mostly  dilettanti,  meet  here,  some  of  whom  have  very  fine 
•iitts.  as.  for  example,  Madame  Vera  (nee  Hdser)  and  the 
'^r  Signor  Moncade.  Up  till  now  we  have  been  there 
■^^e.  The  first  day,  in  compliment  to  us  Germans,  they 
2Are  Kb#ar/'<9  Bequiem,  and  that  very  powerfully  and  purely; 
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■I  tfe   ».^  and  tW  qaaitet  were  especially  veil  susg.    Us- 

diSf   Tt-j  villi  ber  ^«did  sonoroos  organ,   her  finu  tnto- 

■ato«c-     .i.'d  ber  boe  BamgaDeiit  of  tfae  voice,  sang  htr  put 

m  as   ::r^if\i»rlt^l^   Bumer.    The  graud  nnd  very  diffimtt 

l^ine  «:>&   i>   {ttTtMrolar  Esng    pnrelj    and   well.     Tbe  no!; 

A  iwfci^t  indBencie  iq>on  tlie  execatioii,  which  otherwbe  wodU 

baw  afi.vM  as  ^reat  eojojnieiit,  was  signor  SirUtti's  paair 

,  npuumrat   frWB   tbe  score.      It   is    true  we  oo^ 

i^iTe  «xp«cted  better;   for   where  should   an   Italim 

:  jinpi^  and  {uaaoforte  g^  a  knowledge  of  banneq 

:>>   natd   and   play  correctly   a  score  of  Motnrtti 

-•  deep  * ".  \   knowledge  of  harmony  had   been  greillj 

ti; .  :c>  Kte  pmioiishr.  I  bad  certainly  expected  Bometbii 

he«ler  H^  strwck  some  snch  barbarous  harmonies  at  tinKi 
that,  w^d  JfoMrf  bare  beard  him,  be  would  have  turned  n>n^ 
IB  bt  craTe.  AAo-  tbe  Bequiem  they  sang  a  piece  of  Hn* 
<irfs  hiiherto  nnknown  to  me,  and,  for  the  finale,  the  Hidlelnjt; 
tbe  UtiirT  in  particular  was  powerfoUy  and  purely  sung. 

t>u  tbe  prerioDs  Tharsday  tbey  had  »ung  some  of  Xv- 
rriU>'s  I'rAlms.  for  two  and  three  voicee.  These  Psalms,  whici 
tbe  ltah.^DS  consider  classic  master-pieces,  and  of  which  s(M 
years  Muce  a  fine  editiiMi  was  published  with  long  comnw 
tarie^  i>u  tbe  particular  beauties  of  eacli  Psalm ,  pleased  Di 
very  wtll.  bat  I  did  not  find  anytiung  so  very  particular  d 
them;  on  tbe  contrary,  t  am  perfnaded,  although  I  am  nc' 
Ter>'  familiar  with  tbe  German  works  in  this  style,  that  ■< 
have  cuiiipoeitions  oi  tbe  kind  by  Back  and  others  which  an 
greallj  -nperior  to  tbem.  They  appear  to  me,  particularly  o 
the  fonn.  tu  bare  been  carelessly  constructed,  they  deriate  b* 
quemlv  i,.r  a  length  of  time  from  the  chief  key.  and  then  clw 
imme<li:ii<'ly  after  tberetom  to  the  tonic  in  a  very  unsatisfactoi] 
maDQcr.  Hose  for  three  Toices  begin  generally  with  ^oprav 
and  tenor,  and  the  bass  first  enters  with  the  repeat;  but  lb 
third  ¥oi>e  was  never  essential,  and  always  souuded  like  ■ 
orcbestral  fundamental  bass;  there  were  however  some  anoBl 
them  iu  which  the  Toices  took  up  their  parts  as  in  a  cancm 
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ud  these  were  Tery  remarkable.  Neyertheless,  ou  the  whole, 
t^r  part -writing  and  modulation  were  very  monotonous,  and 
"jt  same  intrate  and  appoggiaturas  recurred  in  all.  Signor 
"^tf^Ufs  accompaniment  was  again  also  very  disturbing  in 
:uf^  Psalms,  and  particularly  unpleasant  to  me  was  an  im- 
juitj  of  some  of  the  full  chords,  which  in  these  simple  three- 
^uted  things  was  still  more  out  of  place.  With  that,  like 
Jl  Italians  whom  I  have  yet  heard  accompany,  he  has  the 
•i^'crable  fashion  practice  of  doubling  the  bass  notes  with  the 
rAi  hand,  which  with  some  accords,  for  instance  ^/s  accords, 
«vh1s  quite  unbearable  vrith  the  leading  tone.  That  more- 
▼•■r.  by  this  method  octaves  must  arise  in  the  solution,  does 
:■<  ^>pear  to  trouble  the  Signori,  nor  are  their  ears  offended 
\r  it  To  me  it  was  also  exceedingly  displeasing  that  some 
•r^nnans  who  were  present  seemed  so  much  delighted.  What 
.<  ;he  meaning  of  these  grimaces?  The  Italians  really  might 
:•  indaced  to  believe  that  we  have  never  heard  any  thing  so 
.(•4  m  Germany.  When  will  Germans  cease  to  be  the  blind 
•-^bnirers  and  the  apes  of  foreigners! 

The  other  private  musical  reunion  takes  place  every  Mon- 
liji  at  the  home  of  Signor  Ruffini,  the  proprietor  of  the  great 
2;a]iii&ctory  of  strings  for  instruments.  Here  operas  are  eze- 
'.ted  abo  by  dilettanti  as  concert  music,  before  an  auditory 
f  from  200  to  250  persons.  The  singers  stand  upon  a  slightly 
riised  platform,  and  the  orchestra,  consisting  of  four  violins, 
^'l  Tiolincello,  double  bass,  two  clarinets,  two  horns,  and  a 
^^tssoon,  is  disposed  round  them  in  a  semi- circle  on  the  level 
t'KiT.  Last  Monday,  when  Prince  Frederick  took  us  there,  an 
-id  cpera  buffo  of  Paisiello  was  given.  The  selection  was  cer- 
Uffily  not  the  best  concert  music.  The  music  of  a  comic  opera 
-iix  alone  be  produced  with  the  desired  effect  upon  the  stage, 
.mbined  with  the  proper  action  which  belongs  to  it;  but 
k^  from  that,  this  one  appeared  to  me  somewhat  insipid. 
^  execution  both  on  the  part  of  the  singers  and  the  orches- 
-"a,  was  equally  bad ;  Signor  Moncade^  with  his  splendid  tenor 
^viee,  was  the  only  one  worthy  of  remark.  Between  the  two  acts 


■  dtetantt  '^ftrotfid  the  iisi  Allegro  oi  a,  clarbet  concerto  vitk 
^ath  ■Mi  J  Kai  a  toJo^blj  good  tone,  but  without  the  leM 
1B<3«.  5f  witf  inpiba'  iHn^Trntita  (rf  b  remark  1  have  ainaij 
siftdi^  utu  I^ihfii  Tiraiiisi  mtd  dilettanti  direct  their  "bde 
■nenDOD  to  ihe  ^iq^araafal  of  mechanical  skill,  but  as  (v 
as  renrdi  a  usiefii}  snrle  of  execution,  thev  form  themseWn 
»«5  bnip  ftji-er  liif  cocid  models  whkh  their  best  aiagerv  mi^i 
W  I*  ihem :  wiiiit  our  Gtrman  iastmnientatists  generail;  pot- 
MS  a  ««fy  c&j3Tfii<>d  m^le  and  much  feeling,  which,  wiibont 
tabM  puaen  of  asT  one.  tfa^  mast  find  in  themselv». 

December  7. 
Af  Rome,  bke  otber  lt»San  atien,  offei-s  us  no  great  niu- 
meal  tj«ftt»  laad  eres  less  lliao  BEoaL  at  the  present  moment. 
at  all  the  llteatres  are  dosed  i.  we  moGt,  like  all  other  traTelleiv 
coateDt  ourselves  vit^  the  creations  of  architecture,  paiating. 
a»d  sccij'iBpe  of  the  fonuer  dourishiog  period  of  Italian  ait 
Of  the>^  certainlv  lliere  is  a  wealth  soch  as  is  not  to  be  foatJ 
in  aiiT  1.  ther  citr  in  the  world.  Wherever  one  goes  —  iJ 
the  streets,  in  the  sqnares,  palaces,  churches,  and  gardens  — 
one  sees  --TeiTwbCTe  columns,  obelisks,  statues.  bas-reiie&  *ti 
paintinirs.  We  first  strolled  through  all  the  streets,  in  oiin 
to  familiarise  onrselTes  vitJi  the  remains  of  ancient  BanM 
architecture.  The  Tenerable  Pantheon,  the  Forum  RomaMi 
with  it>  triumphal  arches  and  columns,  and  partinilarly  Al 
Colosseum,  filled  us  with  wonder  and  admiration.  We  thM 
ascended  the  Capitol ,  saw  the  Taipeian  rock  and  a  thouaui' 
other  places  and  objects  made  interesting  by  Roman  historj 
On  the  following  day  we  visited  the  immortal  Michof 
Angela's  master-piece ,  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  Several  «■ 
rellers  wliose  expectations  of  this  gigantic  structure  from  tbaa 
point  of  view  had  not  been  satisfied,  had  much  depressed  nin* 
and  from  that  circtimstance  perhaps  it  made  a  powerful  m 
pression  upon  me.  The  open  space  before  the  church,  will 
the  semi-circnlar  colonnades,  the  obelisk  and  the  two  stopeo' 
doufl  fountaiQB  are  of  themaelyes  of  imposing  grandeur.    Bal 
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>z  estering  the  interior  of  the  church,  one  is  seized  with  won- 
>r  and  admiration  at  the  magnificence  of  the  decorations. 
A'itboat  being  overloaded,  it  contains  such  wealth  in  mosaic  pic- 
'jTtfs.  statues,  and  bas-reliefs,  that  it  would  occupy  weeks  to 
'Ximine  all  the  separate  works  of  art.  As  all  these  things  are 
:.  the  most  harmonious  relation  and  proportion  to  each  other, 
.lii  are  as  colossal  as  the  whole  structure  itself,  one  is  greatly 
.t*:tiTed  at  first  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  church.    But  upon 

•  Ltemplating  more  nearly  the  separate  objects,  one  finds,  for 
ir.ance,  that  the  little  angels  which  hold  the  basins  for  holy- 
Mter,  when  seen  closer,  are  taller  than  the  tallest  Prussian 
.Teoadier;  and  one  finds  the  assertions  of  the  architects  who 
:^re  taken  all  the  dimensions  of  the  building,  more  credit- 
.^i'r.  that,  for  instance,  the  cathedral  of  Strasburg  could  con- 
'*-uently  stand  under  the  dome  without  the  top  of  the  tower 
**^ching  higher  than  into  the  lantern.  But  it  is  necessary 
*'  Ascend  into  the  interior  of  the  lantern  itself  to  convince 

ucself  of  the  correctness  of  the  other  calculations,  viz.,  that  the 
pr3i  of  St.  Peter  is  eight  feet  long,  that  four  men  abreast  can 

.nTeniently  walk  round  upon  the  cornice,  etc.  etc. 

From  the  church  we  went  to  the  museum  of  the  Vatican. 
The  riches  it  contains  in  treasures  of  art  and  antiquities,  and 
*iie  size  and  splendour  of  the  place,  surpass  even  the  most 
'lalted  expectations.  One  first  enters  a  long  gallery  on  both 
->ies  of  which  the  walls  are  encrusted  with  ancient  Roman  in- 
'<nption8  and  sepulchral  stones,  which  had  but  little  interest 

•  'T  08.  We  then  came  into  a  second  gallery ,  in  which  are 
^utoes,  busts,  and  fragments  of  sculpture  innumerable.  We 
\>n  entered  the  famed  Belvedere,  where  all  round  a  circular 

pen  court,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  fountain,  a  number  of 
^Kkes,  apartments,  and  saloons  contain  the  most  precious  works 
i  ancient  and  modem  art.  We  first  saw  in  one  of  the  niches 
'i«  celefarated  Apollo  of  Belvedere,  whose  form  is  still  con- 
adoed  the  beau  ideal  of  manly  vigour  and  beauty.  By  a  mis- 
'^  for  which  I  may  be  readily  pardoned,  since  as  I  have  said 
I  Dever  make  use  either  of  a  guide  or  book,  I  had  taken  th^ 
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somewhat  feminine  figure  in  the  gallery  at  Florence  for  tl 
universally  admired  Apollo  of  Belvedere.  That  statue,  whic 
is  also  of  extreme  artistic  beauty,  is,  as  I  am  now  informs 
called  the  Apollino.  In  a  second  niche  we  saw  the  celebrate 
group  of  Laokoan  and  his  sons;  in  a  third,  three  master-piec( 
of  Canova,  a  Perseus  and  two  Roman  gladiators.  The  Pa 
sens  is  a  wonderfully  beautiful  figure,  but  evidently  imitate 
from  the  Apollo;  for  the  head  as  well  as  the  position  of  t}j 
body  and  of  the  mantle  are  strikingly  similar.  One  of  th 
gladiators  is  said  to  resemble  more  an  English  prize -fights 
than  a  Roman  gladiator;  at  least  such  is  the  opinion  of  tb 
pupils  and  partisans  of  Thorwaldsen,  who  cannot  foi^ve  Ca 
nova  his  certainly  very  blamable  vanity,  that  he  should  hav 
placed  his  work,  the  only  one  of  a  modem  in  a  museum  of  an 
tiques.  Nevertheless,  if  one  judges  without  reference  to  persons 
it  must  be  admitted  that  in  Persetis  he  has  produced  a  splen 
did  work  of  art,  and  that  there  are  hundreds  of  antiquities  k 
the  museum  which  are  not  equal  to  it  in  artistic  beauty. 

In  one  apartment  there  is  a  great  number  of  animals,  siziglt 
and  in  groups,  in  marble  and  other  yet  more  costly  and  rar« 
varieties  of  stone,  of  the  most  perfect  execution.  I  could  nut 
give  the  preference  to  any  one  of  them  without  disparaging 
the  others.  In  other  apartments  are  vases  of  immense  size. 
of  Egyptian  granite  and  porphyry,  cups,  fountains  and  sar- 
cophages  with  bas-reliefs,  arabesques  and  other  ornaments,  as 
well  as  statues  of  all  sizes.  A  two -wheeled  Roman  chariot, 
such  as  were  used  in  chariot  races,  with  two  incomparably 
beautiful  horses,  greatly  pleased  us.  The  magnificence  of  the 
saloons,  rotundi,  apartments,  and  staircases  exceeds  anything 
we  have  ever  seen.  The  fioor  consists  almost  wholly  of  an- 
cient mosaics,  and  the  ceilings  are  decorated  with  the  most 
splendid  fresco-paintings. 

From  the  Belvedere  two  handsome  staircases  then  lead 
one  story  higher  up  to  a  long  gallery.  One  then  enters  an 
apartment  in  which  the  tapestries  are  hung  which  were  worked 
after  the  drawings  of  Raphael.    As  is  natural  to  suppose,  not 
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i'lij  the  colours  are  said  to  be  bad,  as  is  usual  with  all  ta- 
pestries, but  the  drawing  is  also  defective,  so  that  connoisseurs 
::i  art  esteem  them  but  little.  In  the  composition  and  through- 
iUt  the  grouping,  nevertheless,  the  spirit  of  Raphael  is  visible. 
Now  come  the  celebrated  ^^Stanzi"  of  Raphael,  which  are 
«osidered  by  painters  and  connoisseurs  in  art  as  the  most  costly 
Acd  beautiful,  not  only  in  Rome,  but  in  the  whole  world.  One 
J  these  apartments  he  finished  entirely  himself;  in  the  others 
'dj  some  of  the  figures  are  of  his  execution;  the  rest  were 
painted  by  his  pupils  and  friends  after  his  drawings  and  under 
Lis  eye.  The  paintings  are  in  much  better  preservation  than 
*ii08e  in  the  Sixtine  chapel  and,  with  the  care  which  is  now 
Uiken  of  them,  they  may  for  centuries  to  come  attract  the  ad- 
3iiiation  of  connoisseurs.  It  is  nevertheless  a  sad  reflection  that 
some  of  the  most  precious  things  produced  by  the  genius  and 
pencfl  of  Raphael  are  here  adherent  to  the  walls,  and  must 
perish  with  them.  It  is  therefore  fortunate  that  these  pain- 
tings have  been  and  are  so  frequently  copied  and  engraved,  that 
something  of  them  will  yet  remain  when  the  originals  shall  be 
'.0  more.  But  this  must  not  be  permitted  to  be  done  in  the 
vij  resorted  to  by  the  young  Parisian  academicians,  who  stick 
their  tracing  paper  upon  the  paintings  with  wax  or  even  fasten 
*t  on  with  naUs,  in  order  to  copy  the  contours,  by  which  pro- 
ceding  a  quantity  of  the  lime  cement  has  already  crumbled 
Avaj  firom  one  of  the  walls.  An  iron  rail  is  now  put  up  round 
-he  apartments,  so  that  one  can  no  longer  approach  close  to  the 
viUb.  The  passages  from  these  apartments  lead  to  the  ^'Logge'' 
'f  R^kael,  by  which  is  understood  the  arched  galleries  outside 
*ie  buildings.  Those  decorated  by  that  master  himself  are  now 
^ixlosed  by  glazed  windows  to  shield  them  from  the  destructive 
•^ects  of  the  weather,  the  rest  are  open.  In  these  ^'logge" 
'here  are  but  four  small  paintings  from  his  own  hand ;  all  the 
r^l  are  painted  by  others  after  his  drawings.  In  a  niche  at 
the  end  of  the  gallery  stands  a  bust  of  Raphael,  which  is  said, 
iiowever,  to  be  but  an  indifferent  likeness  of  him. 

90HS,  AvtAWograpby.    I.  20 
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December  9. 


On  a  second  visit  which  we  made  yesterday  to  the  mu 
seum,  we  saw  the  room  containing  the  celebrated  oil  painting 
of  Baphael.  The  finest  of  them  is  without  a  doubt  the  Trans 
figuration,  respecting  which  so  much  has  been  written,  an( 
disputed.  Connoisseurs  of  art  are  not  agreed  as  to  whethe 
the  composition  is  correct  or  defective.  Some  maintain  tha 
it  consists  of  two  separate  groups  which  do  not  harmonise  witl 
each  other  in  the  least;  others,  on  the  contrary,  say  that  ever} 
part  is  in  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  accord.  Without 
troubling  ourself  with  the  contentions  of  the  aesthetics,  whicl 
was  renewed  by  two  persons  in  our  presence,  we  gave  our- 
selves up  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  contemplation.  It  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  see  here  three  paintings  of  Raphael  ot 
different  periods  of  his  life  in  close  proximity  to  each  other. 
The  eldest,  or  that  of  his  youthful  days,  hangs  by  the  side 
of  one  by  his  master  Perugino,  and  is  painted  wholly  in  bis 
style,  with  the  same  hardness  of  outline  and  the  same  formal, 
almost  symmetrical  grouping.  The  one  of  the  middle  period 
(a  Madonna  with  the  child,  and  some  others  figures,  resembling 
very  much  the  painting  at  Dresden  in  the  grouping)  evinces 
his  own  genius  enfranchised  from  the  form  of  his  teacher.  In 
the  third,  the  ^Transfiguration,"  his  last  important  work,  we' 
see  the  fully  developed  artist. 

December  12. 

As  we  live  in  a  couple  of  rooms  which  cannot  be  heatedJ 
we  have  suffered  somewhat  from  cold  the  last  eight  days,  oa 
account  of  the  Tramontana,  or  north  wind,  which  has  not  ceased 
to  blow  all  that  time;  but  although  we  have  had  hoar-frost 
a  few  times  in  Rome,  we  have  had  no  ice  yet,  neither  has  it 
snowed.  When  we  rose  this  morning,  we  found  that  the  out 
side  of  our  window  was  dim  with  moisture,  and  on  opening 
it  a  warm  moist  air  blew  in ;  while  the  weathercocks  informed 
us  that  the  Sirocco  (south  wind)  was  blowing.  It  now  soon  be- 
came overcast,  and  this  afternoon  it  is  raining.    Generally,  how* 
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tT^r.  the  TramofUana  brings  bright  settled  weather.  As  Rome 
j^  veiy  damp  and  dirty,  one  soon  longs  for  the  return  of  that 
vind.  and  is  better  content  with  a  little  cold  than  with  the 
iCTholesome  moisture.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  especially, 
<  Leo  it  b^ins  to  grow  warm,  this  moisture  is  said  to  be  quite 
.cbeanible,  and  to  engender  dangerous  fevers,  particularly  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vatican, 
«here  many  a  stranger,  who  has  taken  up  his  residence  there  on 
irtoaot  of  the  cheaper  rate  of  the  lodging,  has  found  a  grave. 
ib  the  summer  months  especially  Rome  must  be  very  unhealthy, 
'ht  air  being  charged  with  the  exhalations  from  the  dead  bodies, 
vhich,  according  to  ancient  custom,  are  here  all  deposited  in  the 
ualts  of  the  churches.  Every  time  one  of  these  vaults  is  opened, 
'hich  takes  place  almost  every  day,  a  stench  rushes  out  which 
[iMrntftrates  into  the  interior  of  the  very  palaces  of  the  living. 
At  the  time  of  the  domination  of  the  French  the  dead  were 
Duried  outside  the  city,  but  no  sooner  was  the  papal  rule  re- 
stored, than  that  wholesome  regulation  was  discontinued.  No 
rvrpae  is  permitted  to  remain  unburied  longer  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  accordingly  the  body  of  any  one  deceased  is 
l^iid  upon  a  bier,  some  eight  or  ten  hours  only  after  the  breath 
^  out  of  it,  and  carried  with  uncovered  head,  breast,  and  feet, 
m  broad  daylight,  through  the  street  to  the  church,  and  set 
iown  before  the  altar,  when  if  the  estate  is  sufficient  to  pay 
1^  expenses,  a  mass  for  the  dead  is  read,  and  the  body  is 
Irovn  oncoffined  through  one  of  the  openings  of  the  vaults. 
That  many  only  apparently  dead  are  in  this  manner  buried 
vith  the  rest,  may  be  readily  imagined ;  and  a  few  years  ago 
^^ach  a  case  actually  occured.  A  poor  man,  who  a  few  hours 
&fter  his  apparent  death  had  been  thrown  into  the  vault,  was 
iroused  by  the  fall  and  passed  two  fearful  days  among  the 
'&lf- decomposed  bodies,  when  fortunately  the  chief  entrance 
•0  the  vault  was  opened  in  order  to  clear  it  out,  and  the  poor 
fellow  was  rescued  and  is  still  living. 

In  no  city  in  the  world,  I  think,  is  the  contrast  so  striking 
between  the   most  luxurious  splendour  and  the  most  abject 

20* 
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misery  as  here.  On  the  marble  steps  of  the  palaces,  among 
the  statues  for  which  thousands  have  been  paid,  near  the  al- 
tars of  the  churches  which  are  laden  with  golden  ornaments 
and  utensils  —  everywhere,  in  fact,  one  sees  half-starved  men- 
dicants lying,  who  moan  for  bread,  and  gnaw  the  stumps  of 
cabbages  or  the  peel  of  lemons,  which  they  have  picked  out  of 
the  gutter.  At  first  I  thought  this  a  trick  merely  to  excite 
the  compassion  of  strangers;  but  I  became  convinced  afterwards 
that  many  of  the  poor  must  for  days  subsist  on  such  horrid 
food,  or  perish  with  hunger.  The  Romans  are  accustomed  to 
see  this  misery  from  their  youth,  and  seldom  give  alms  (ex- 
cept they  drop  it  into  the  begging-box  of  some  well-fed  monk 
collecting  for  his  monastery),  and  strangers  soon  become  har- 
dened to  pity,  when  they  find  that  as  soon  as  they  have  given 
something  to  one  beggar,  they  are  immediately  surrounded  bj 
Uventy  others.  It  is  true  there  are  many  among  them  who  beg 
from  sheer  idleness,  but  there  are  many  also  who  are  quite 
unable  to  work  for  a  livelihood.  In  this  respect  also  I  admire 
my  native  country,  where  every  pauper  has  at  least  potatoes 
and  bread,  and  a  case  of  one  dying  of  starvation  in  the  midst 
of  his  richer  fellowmen  is  wholly  unheard  of. 

December  19. 

Last  evening  our  concert  took  place.  As  I  had  been  re- 
fused permission  to  give  a  public  concert  in  the  theatre  during 
Advent,  I  was  obliged  to  make  arrangements  to  give  it  at  a 
private  house,  without  any  public  announcement.  Prince  Pi- 
otnbino  granted  me  an  apartment  for  the  purpose  in  the  Bus- 
poll  palace,  and  Count  Apponyi,  the  Austrian  ambassador,  pro- 
cured for  me  a  considerable  number  of  subscribers;  so  that 
this  was  the  first  concert  in  Italy  that  brought  me  a  some- 
what considerable  profit.  The  price  of  admission  was  one  Pi- 
aster (nearly  a  Laubthaler).  The  orchestra,  composed  of  the 
best  musicians  of  Rome,  was  nevertheless  the  worst  of  all  that 
had  yet  accompanied  me  in  Italy.  The  ignorance,  want  of 
taste,  and  stupid  arrogance  of  these   people  beggars  all  de- 
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scription.  Of  nuances  in  piano  and  forte  they  know  absolutely 
nothing.  One  might  let  that  pass,  but  each  individual  makes 
Pit  what  ornamentation  comes  into  his  head  and  double  strokes 
with  almost  every  tone,  so  that  the  ensemble  resembles  more 
the  noise  of  an  orchestra  tuning  up  than  harmonious  music. 
1  certainly  forbade  several  times  every  note  which  did  not  stand 
ID  the  score;  but  ornamentation  has  become  so  much  a  second 
nature  to  them,  that  they  cannot  desist  from  it.  The  first 
fiomist,  for  instance,  blew  once  in  the  Tutti,  instead  of  the 
siinple  cadence. 


^^ 


the  following 


The  Clarinets  blew  perhaps  at  the  same  time 


i^^^ 


instead  of 


and  now  if  one  imagines  the  figured  passages  for  the  violins, 
which  the  composer  has  prescribed,  some  conception  may  be 
formed  of  the  bewildering  noise  which  such  an  orchestra  gives 
Ton  for  music.  With  that,  the  musicians  have  so  little  musi- 
cal taste,  and  are  so  unskilled  in  note-reading,  that  we  nearly 
hroke  down  twice.  Here  also,  my  concerto  in  the  form  of 
\  Tocal-scene  pleased  most,  and  I  gained  far  more  applause 
!br  the  way  in  which  I  played  the  song  parts ,  than  for  (he 
aastery  of  very  great  difficulties.  A  tenor  belonging  to  the 
papal  orchestra,  the  permission  for  whose  co-operation  I  had 
"Htained  with  great  difficulty,  sang  a  duet  with  Mademoiselle 
Funk  of  Dresden,  and  a  very  beautiful  air  of  Rossiniy  the  best 
of  that  composer  which  I  had  yet  heard. 
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Deoember  20. 

Last  eyening  I  was  present  at  a  small  private   musical 
performance  at  the  house  of  Count  Apponyi.   There  was  much 
good  Tocal  music  with  piano  accompaniment.    The  best  were  a 
duet  from  a  ^Tassione''  by  Paisiello,  most  charmingly  sung  bj 
Madame  Hdser  and  the  Countess  Apponyi;  an  aria  by  Ztnga- 
relit  with  chorus,  written  for  Madame  Hdser  and  executed  by 
her  in  the  most  finished  manner;   a  duett  of  Rossini's,   sung 
by  Countess  and  Signer  Moncade.    Madame  Hdser  sang  with 
a  feeling  and  a  purity  such  as  I  never  heard  her  display  be- 
fore.   Her  magnificent  sonorous  voice,  which  in  a  room  with 
much  reverberation  sounds  almost  too  sharp,  particularly  in  the 
higher  tones,  had  a  fine  effect  yesterday  in  an  apartment  where 
the  tapestry  and  carpeting  deadened  the  sound.     She  has  at 
command  every  nuance  of  tone,  from  the  most  tender  breath- 
ings to  the  greatest  fullness  of  power,  and  she  knows  how  to 
avail  herself  of  it  in  a  masterly  manner.      She  has  lost,  it  is 
true,  the  brilliant  fluency  of  voice  which  was  formerly  so  much 
admired  in  Dresden,  but  she  retains  still  enough  of  it  to  enable 
her  to  give  every  vocal  ornamentation  with  ease  and  elegance. 
The  only  thing  I  miss  in  her  singing  is  the  shake,  which  in 
the  present  day  is  so  much  neglected.    Moficade  is  a  singer 
with  a  fine  chest  voice,  and  a .  tasteful  though  not  a  very  feel- 
ing execution.     Besides  them,  Prince  Frederick  of  Gotha  sang 
an  air,  and  a  bass  singer  a  couple  of  Buffi. 

I  have  again  been  twice  to  Sirletti's  music  parties.  A 
week  ago  some  parts  of  the  Requiem  were  repeated  and  the 
Halleluja;  but  the  rest  of  the  evening  was  wholly  devoted  to 
Marcello's  Psalms.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  I  find  my  for- 
mer opinion  still  more  confirmed.  In  the  fine  edition  of  these 
Psalms,  there  is  also  a  biography  of  Marcello,  in  which  the 
reason  is  given  for  his  relinquishing  theatrical  compositions, 
to  which  alone  he  had  previously  devoted  himself,  and  taking 
all  at  once  to  sacred  music.  On  visiting  a  church  in  a  retired 
part  of  Venice,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  through  a  badlj 
covered  opening  into  one  of  the  subterranean  dead-vaults,  snd 
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remained  there  a  long  time  before  his  cries  for  assistance  were 
Mrd.  This  accident  induced  so  serious  a  tone  of  mind,  that 
'Ter  after  he  would  write  nothing  but  sacred  music. 

I  hare  again  been  to  Buffini's  music  parties  also,  and 
beard  a  tragic  opera  by  a  young  and  early  deceased  compo- 
ya,  who  had  much  native  talent  but  evinced  also  a  complete 
deficiency  of  study.  The  singer  showed  to  more  advantage 
a  this  opera  than  in  the  one  they  gave  previously;  but  the 
orchestra  was  just  as  unbearable.  I  sat  next  to  the  formerly 
^  celebrated  singer  Crescentini  (but,  who  is  said  to  have  now 
▼holly  lost  his  voice,  although  he  is  scarcely  fifty  years  of 
kj?e),  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  his  opinion  upon 
the  present  state  of  music  in  Italy  agreed  in  every  respect 
with  mine.  His  conversation  evinced  the  highly  cultivated  ar- 
tfite,  free  from  the  trammels  of  prejudice.  He  deplored  that 
It  the  present  day  the  good  school  of  vocal  music,  the  only 
one  in  whidi  Italians  had  distinguished  themselves,  had  be- 
come more  and  more  rare  every  day,  and  upon  his  last  re** 
tarn  to  Italy  (I  think  he  had  been  in  Paris)  he  had  found  so 
nivoloos  and  bad  a  taste,  that  it  no  longer  bore  the  least  trace 
of  the  former  simple  yet  noble  style  of  his  time.  To  him, 
Also,  who  had  heard  much  good  music  in  Germany  and  France, 
the  insipidity  and  incorrectness  of  modem  Italian  music  are 
abominations. 

December  23. 

Now  that  the  festival  of  Christmas  is  approaching,  begging, 
*i&  which  one  is  plagued  here  at  all  times,  will  be  carried 
on  on  a  large  scale.  Wherever  you  go,  you  are  greeted  with  the 
(TT  of  ^Tleasant  holidays  !'^  and  you  are  then  expected  to  pull 
^Qt  your  purse.  This  system  of  begging  occurs,  it  is  true,  in 
^iermany  at  New  Year,  but  is  by  no  means  so  general  as  here, 
^or  instance,  the  servants  of  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  at 
vhose  houses  have  shewn  yourself,  if  but  once,  come  to  beg  of 
Joq;  and  indeed  at  other  times  as  well,  foreigners  are  laid 
UKler  contribution  by  them.    U  you  have  paid  the  master  a 


^ 
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visit,  the  servant  comes  the  next  day  and  asks  you  for  a  pre- 
sent. As  one  cannot  give  less  than  three  Paoli,  it  becomes  a 
dear  amut^ement  to  deliver  many  letters  of  iotroduction  here. 
The  poor  devils  ai-e  certainly  very  badly  paid,  and  must  re- 
sort to  such  a  system  of  begging  if  they  would  not  starve. 

Yesterday  Meyerbeer  and  his  mother  arrived  here.  He  re- 
ceived a  letter  in  Florence  from  Carl  M.  von  WcAer,  and  read 
to  me  from  it  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  my  Opera  "Faust" 
hnd  already  been  twice  performed  at  Prague  witb  marked  ap- 
probation. 

December  25. 

Last  evening  we  were  present  at  a  service  in  the  Six- 
tine  cbapel  preparatory  to  the  approaching  high  festival.  I 
had  anticipated  something  very  effective  but  i  found  myself 
very  much  mistaken.  The  illumination  was  by  no  means  ef- 
fective, for  the  chapel  was  soon  so  filled  with  the  smoke  nf 
the  tapers  that  you  could  not  see  distinctly  ten  paces  before 
you.  Instead  of  the  four-voice  Psalmody  which  I  had  hopeij 
for,  the  singers  of  the  choir  recited  merely  a  rather  long  Li- 
tany of  prayers  in  tmisotto,  without  any  melody,  somethiDg  as 
the  following : 


To  listen  to  this  for  almost  half  an  hour  witiiout  interruptioD 
was  the  greatest  musical  penitence  that  I  ever  endured.  At 
length,  in  the  midst  of  a  silent  prayer,  we  were  refreshed  bi 
a  four-voiced  solo,  in  which  the  splendid  soprano-voice  before 
alluded  to  was  again  remarkable.  But  immediately  after  this. 
the  monotonous  chaunt  was  again  resumed,  and  now  we  thoughl 
it  preferable  lo  work  our  way  through  the  compact  cro*d 
at  tlie  ejcpensc  of  great  exertion  rather  than  to  endure  it  any 
longer. 

This   morning  early   we   at   length  saw  the   bead  of  the 
Wtbolic   church    in   the   highest   ecclesiastical   pomp   perform 


^ 
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in  the  churdi  of  St.  Peter.  The  high  altar  under  the 
iime.  diTested  of  its  habitual  coyering,  was  radiant  with  gold 
*Xid  precious  stones;  the  clergy  and  cardinals,  habited  in  their 
T.hest  gold-embroidered  stufiis,  the  body-guard  in  their  splen- 
Ld  uniform,  the  Swiss  guard  in  their  bright  polished  old  Ger- 
man armour,  in  a  word  all  converted  with  the  pope  contri- 
'^'ixei  to  render  this  service  the  most  splendid  spectacle  ever 
T^rfonned  in  a  church.    For  more  than  a  theatrical  spectacle 

•  was  not  to  the  surrounding  crowd:   not  a  sign  of  emotion 
r  spiritual  elevation  was  to  be  seen  among  the  many  thou- 
sand spectators !     The  appearance  of  a  spectacle  got  up  for 

ao^ement  was  more  especially  given  to  it  by  the  circumstance 

.-it  for  the  accommodation  of  the  high  personages  who  were 

rr*r!^nt  —  the  king  of  Spain,  the  queen  of  Etruria,  the  princes  of 

•':i»ia.  Gotha  and  others  —  a  sumptuously  decorated  box  had 

•^n  erected,  and,  that  upon  the  amphitheatre  the  fashionable 

«  rid  of  Rome  was  present  in  full  dress.    A  singular  contrast 

s:th  this  splendour  was   presented  by  the  rags  and  dirt   of 

*  .*-  riff-raff  of  the  Roman   populace  who  had  pressed   to  the 

-rr  step  of  the  );iigh  altar.    As  the  "service"  became  tediously 

*e,  and  what  the  singers  sang  was  neither  very  interesting, 

'T  could  be  heard  distinctly  for  the  noise  in  the  church,  we 

rr-ferred  to  take  a  walk,  as  the  weather  was  so  mild  and 

!vht,  but  returned   in  sufficient  time  to   the  church  to  see 

*  procession,  which  forms  the  close  to  the   whole  perfor- 
"-ince. 

In  front  moved  a  detachment  of  the  body-guard,  behind 

'•^  the  Cardinars  hat  was  carried  upon  a  sword ;  then  came  the 

•^rtjinals,  and  lastly  the  Pope  seated  upon  a  richly  decorated 

•an  or  throne  borne  by  eight  priests ;  on  either  side  of  him 

^•»  large  fans  of  white  ostrich  feathers;   then  all  the  clergy, 

^■i  lastly  the  remainder  of  the  body-guard  and  Swiss  guards. 

f'Jing  the  procession,  the  Pope,  a  venerable  old  man  of  75,  on 

•y>y>  pale  and  interesting  face  the  exhausting  influence  of  fre- 

-nit  fast  and  of  the  long  fatiguing  service  were  very  distinctly 

^^ible,  bestowed  with  a  feeble  motion  of  the  hand  his  blessing 
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upon  the  people.  But  the  latter  shewed  during  this  no  sign  o 
derotion;  not  a  knee  was  bent;  there  was  laughing  and  lone 
talking  during  the  whole  service.  The  procession  passed  on 
through  a  side  chapel  into  the  Vatican.  The  immense  siz< 
of  the  church  could  be  first  rightlj  seen  to-day,  from  th< 
mass  of  human  beings  which  it  held.  It  was  full  half  an  hou) 
before  thej  could  make  their  exit  through  three  large  doors 

December  27. 

Yesterday,  at  last  the   theatres  were  once  more  opened 
after  being  closed  six  months.     At  the  Argentino  theatre,  the 
largest  and  handsomest,  RossinVs  '^Tancredi"  was  performed 
at  the  theatre  Vatte,  a  new  Opera  buffa  by  Signor  Pietro  Ro^ 
mono,  called  "II  Quiproquo."    As  **Tancredi"  is  an  old  opera. 
the  first  night  of  which  is  not  more  interesting  than  the  suc- 
ceeding ones,  Meyerbeer  easily  persuaded  me  to  go  with  him 
to  the  Valle  theatre,  while  my  wife  and  the  children,  with  Ma- 
dame BeeTf  went  to  the  Argentino  theatre.     Before  the  opera 
a  farce  in  prose  was  given,  imitated  from  our  German  'Trobe- 
rollen.*'     Then  came  the  first  act  of  the  opera,   the  text  ot 
which  we  soon  recognised  as  an  adaptation  of  the  '^youtwu 
Seigneur  de  VillageJ^    The  subject,  though  spun  out  somewhat 
too  much,  was  neither  so  stupid  nor  so  wearisome  as  those 
of  most  Italian   operas.     But  so  much  the  more  insipid  and 
common -place  is  the  music.     Signor  Romano  has   taken  the 
now  so  much  admired  Rossini  as  his  model,  and   so  closelv 
imitated  him,  or  rather  copied  him  outright,  that  the  pit  called 
out  every  moment  "Bravo  Rossini  P*   With  that  his  music  is  so 
incorrect,  that  an  ear  accustomed  to  a  pure  harmony  cannot 
hear  it  without  disgust.    Nevertheless  that  was  no  injury  to  it 
here,  but  much  more  so  its  want  of  fire  and  noise,  the  last 
of  which  the  Italians  are  as  fond  of  as  the  French  and  Ger- 
mans.   Once  only,  after  a  duet,  the  pit  called  out  the  encour- 
aging and  joyfiil  "Bravo  Maestro  T  for  which  he  immediately 
made  a  most  profound  bow.    All  the  rest  was  listened  to  with 
coldness,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  opera  neither  approval 
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aor  displeasiire  was  expressed.  The  singers  were  by  no  means 
nin  of  their  parts,  and  were  continually  making  mistakes. 
\hdame  Geargi,  the  prima  donfia,  who  in  the  previous  car- 
nnl  had  been  the  favorite  of  the  public,  did  not  please  much 
TQterday,  and  had  the  annoyance  of  seeing  the  seconda  donnOy 
Tbo  certainly  did  not  sing  badly,  called  forward  after  her 
ins  in  the  second  act,  an  honour  which  had  not  fallen  to  her 
a'  all  the  evening.  She  shewed  her  displeasure  at  this  by 
-iiikging  the  rest  of  her  part  with  the  utmost  indi£ference  and 
lad  with  half-voice  only,  by  which  however  she  injured  the 
iiit  finale  very  much,  and  was  perhaps  the  cause  of  the  opera's 
roiog  off  so  coldly,  and  of  the  report  which  prevails  in  the 
*.TD  to-day,  that  she  had  not  given  satisfaction.  The  orchestra, 
c-mposed  for  the  most  part  of  the  professors  (!)  who  had 
[iijed  at  my  concert,  played  crudely,  incorrectly  and  without 
&SJ  sort  of  difference  between  piano  and  forte. 

This  morning  there  was  another  private  music  party  at 
f^QDt  App&nyi's.  Nothing  else  scarcely  was  sung  but  things 
,  S»m  RassinVs  operas,  of  which  a  terzette,  from  "Elisabetha," 
'■:  I  am  not  mistaken,  pleased  me  most,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
f*llent  treatment  of  the  voices.  The  more  I  hear  of  Rossini's 
r  >mpositioiis,  the  more  I  am  disposed  to  join  in  part  with 
ti^e  general  opinion,  which  pronounces  him  the  most  dis- 
uQguished  of  modem  Italian  composers,  and  as  a  reformer  of 
iM  taste  in  operatic  style.  Mayer  may  nevertheless  with  pro- 
(netj  be  excepted,  who  has,  if  not  so  much  imagination  as 
A*'**mni,  yet  certainly,  more  knowledge  and  asthetic  feeling. 
Tbu  the  latter  is  wanting  in  knowledge  of  harmony,  delinea- 
ti»n  of  character,  sense  of  the  difference  between  the  serious 
'3d  comic  style,  and  of  propriety,  I  observed  already  in  Flo- 
f'^ice,  after  hearing  the  "Italiana  in  Algeria."  Rossiniy  how- 
<'^er.  has  devised  some  quite  new  things,  although  they  are  not 
^j^^'^^sarily  good  because  they  are  new:  for  instance  his  ^^flowery 
H^aff."  as  Meyerbeer  very  characteristically  calls  it,  which  in 
-**^ity  16  nothing  more  than  that  the  passages  hitherto  suDg  on 
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one  Towel  are  song  vith  a  series  of  syllables,  as  in  an  aria 
the  "Italiana": 


^m 


^ej!L!L,*y^rr|;;y  ^.-'t-ffW "^t^ 


or  in  a  duet  between  a  tenor  and  a  bass  in  the  same  open 
where  the  part  for  the  second  voice  is  very  unsingable  as 
more  like  an  orchestral  bass  than  a  singing  bass:  '*' 


Every  time  such  little  tricky  passages  occur,  and  are  weli 
executed  by  the  singers,  as  to-day  by  Moncade  especially,  the 
auditory  breaks  out  into  an  ecstasy  of  applause  which  cause? 
Italian  music  to  degenerate  more  and  more  into  a  mere  tick 
ling  of  the  ears  and  both  singers  and  composer;  become  eyerr 
day  less  capable  in  use  of  working  upon  the  feelings ;  so  that 
I  may  say  without  exaggeration,  that  of  all  the  compositions 
we  have  yet  heard  in  Italy,  I  have  not  experienced  the  least 
emotion,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  passages  in  the 
'Testa  di  bronzo" ;  and  of  all  the  singers  we  have  yet  heard. 


lables. 


*)  As  I  do  not  know  the  text,  I  have  appended  dots  for  the  syl* 
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Vidame  Baser  alone,  in  a  duet  from  the  old  ^Tassione^'  of 
?ihMo  moTed  me  for  a  few  seconds. 

Likewise  new,  and  first  introduced  by  Rossiniyis  the  way  in 
*Lich  the  speaking  passages  in  the  Opera  huffa,  hitherto  usually 
»r.tien  in  one  tone,  or  at  least  at  very  close  intervals  only, 
I'i  formerly  always  given  legatOy  are  provided  with  syllables, 
•>  for  instance  in  the  beginning  of  the  above  duet: 


AUtgro  moderate. 


i 


^ 


i 


t 


i*!=rT 


wm 


;? 


* 


i 


i 


* 
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Well  known  as  this  commencement  is   (it  resembles  the 
^tdzuuDg  of  a  finale  in  a  quartett  of  Haydn  in  E  flat-major): 


^^^|j;^fagjz^^g:g:^i:i|^ 


':<  his  method  of  giving  it  with  the  different  syllables  of  the 
*icxt  in  this  manner  is  quite  new ;  but  whether  good  or  not, 
.^  stillf^the  question ;  to  me  it  always  sounded  as  though  tra- 
'^ed,  as  if,  for  instance,  a  song  which  admits  of  a  feeling 
-location  were  executed  upon  a  singing  instrument  and  for 
•^*^  sake  so  caricatured  that  it  excited  laughter  instead  of 
'Xution.  At  any  rate  no  instrumentalist  of  taste  would  play 
*«e  above  song  staccato. 

The  following  and  similar  crescendo  passages  are  also  pe- 
^liar  to  Rossiniy  they  appear  in  almost  all  lus  musical  pieces, 
iii  the  Italian  public  are  thrown  into  ecstasies  by  them;  for 
^>Uace,  in  the  overture  to  the  ^^Italiana/' 
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Cofpi.        »^    I 


crtsc 


In  this  manner  it  continues  for  a  while,  until  at  length 
at  the  strongest  forte,  the  public  break  out  into  a  furious  clap- 
ping of  hands  and  shouts  of  "Bravo!"  In  fact  it  can  so  little  re- 
sist such  a  crescendo,  that  even  the  luckless  imitators  of  Rossini, 
like  Signer  Romano  in  the  opera  last  night,  understood  how 
to  draw  down  a  storm  of  applause  by  it.  That  such  passages 
are  frequently  very  incorrect  and  offensive  from  the  passing 
notes  occurring  in  them,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  remark; 
even  in  the  celebrated  cavatina  from  "Tancredi,"  so  enthusi- 
siastically  admired  throughout  Italy,  and  which  was  also  sung 
to-day,  there  are  in  the  very  first  bars  the  most  hideous-sound- 
ing octaves,  between  the  bass  and  the  second  hautboy,  that  I 
ever  heard. 


I 
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The  first  result  of  my  judgment  of  Rossini  is,  therefore, 
!ut  he  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  invention  and  genius  and 
-nil  those  qualifications  had  he  been  scientifically  educated, 
-lid  led  to  the  only  right  way  by  Moeart's  classical  master- 
•:«ces,  he  might  readily  have  become  one  of  the  most  distin- 
nx&hed  composers  of  vocal-music  of  pur  day,  but,  as  he  now 
^tes,  he  will  not  raise  Italian  music,  but  much  rather  lower 
'  In  order  to  be  new,  Rossini  departs  more  and  more  from 
'::«  sim^e  and  grand  style  of  song  of  former  days,  and  does 
ot  reflect  that  in  so  doing  he  wholly  robs  the  voice  of  its 
:ann  and  advantages,  and  actually  debases  it,  when  he  far- 
'^  it  to  execute  passages  and  fioritures,  which  every  petty 
.!.^tniiDentalist  can  produce  much  purer,  and  especially  much 
•^jre  cmnectedj  because  he  has  no  need  to  express  a  syllable 
-Ttrr  time  on  the  third  or  fourth  note.  With  his  '^flowery 
"^^r  however  much  it  may  please,  he  is  therefore  in  a  fair 
11;  to  make  a  clearance  of  all  real  song  which  is  already 
^ow  very  scarce  in  Italy,  and  in  which  the  despicable  horde 
.i  Imitators,  who  here  as  well  as  in  Germany  pursue  their 
xtifiil  calling,  are  doing  their  best  to  assist  him. 

December  29. 

Last  evening  I  went  with  Meyerbeer  to  hear  ^Tancredi^' 
-•  the  Argentino  theatre.  I  never  wetnessed  a  more  wretched 
^onnance.  The  singers,  with  the  exception  of  Paris  the 
"^^r,  are  very  mediocre;  the  prima  donna^  the  younger  Pai^^ 
•'  jet  quite  a  beginner,  the  hasso  was  frightful,  the  orchestra 
«orse  than  in  the  smallest  provincial  town  in  Germany,  and 
^  %  word,  it  is  an  assemblage  of  folks  such  as  had  all  Italy 
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been  raosmcked  for  the  pnrpOBe,  it  would  have  been  difliciill 
to  fini)  worse.  God  help  the  composer  whose  work  foils  into 
svch  hands  I  They  disfigiB-ed  it  in  such  a  manner  th&t  one  cu 
no  Iv'iiger  rect^nise  it.  The  only  one  person  who  distinguiibed 
hersi'lf,  was  the  elder  Paris,  who,  in  the  part  of  "TancreiiL'' 
displayed  a  powerfnl,  healthy  contralto  voice  and  a  cnltiTawii 
e^eotirion.  It  would  be  unjnat  a^^er  such  a  representation  to 
pass  ;u>igment  apon  the  opera,  and  the  more  bo,  as  Gefenl 
paj^^is  were  omitted  and  others  substitnted.  The  ballet 
wkK'h  was  given  between  the  acts,  was  qoite  of  a  piece  vitii 
the  rvsl ;  a  serious  ballet  executed  by  a  number  of  grotesqat 
daB<'«i> !  But  among  these  were  some  men,  who  made  tbem- 
$0lvv>^  rt'marioible  by  the  power,  and  agitity  and  by  aprings  of 
all  kr.'S. 

Wnn^  the  last  week  we  haTe  again  seen  many  interest- 
1)1^  l^.^niT^:  the  maseam  of  the  Capitol,  in  which  the  dying  ^- 
tlutv^T  .-iixl  seTtral  I^rptian  statues  pleased  me  most  —  Ha 
Ultvr  U»i  ry^uarkabie  for  artistic  beauty  than  for  singulahtj 
tk«  {v.-ijnf  ^^lerr  in  the  Dona  palace,  which  contains  amoD| 
«M»^  .>:k<Y  rviuar^able  pictures,  four  beaatiful  haodscapes  by 
(Ymmx-  {..■•rnum;  »aothtt  gallery  in  the  Goiotma  palace,  m 
vW'^  Ku^  an  extiemely  be&otiful  bead  of  Saphael;  the  band- 
M^nr  .i^kl  T^-hl;^  ()<voral«d  chuR^MB  of  Santa  Maria  Maggwrt 
a»ij  .vr.  i',w^\iKmi  m  LttteruHO,  &c  From  the  portal  fA  the 
Uth^  >^;^  K»s  aa  aii^DsiTV  view  in  the  direction  of  Albaiio. 
wht^^^.  *'.!h  ^h1^  am-irtit  ai)uedacts,  which  the  eye  can  follow 
K^t  n\. :<-'«..  a^tfl  •.mVt  remains  of  ancient  Roman  arcliitectaTt. 
ynvm^vuvs  iM».-h  rvwiAntic  interest, 

**»  ^w'.Nlsy  *vc:-.ir^.  the  weather  being  very  clear,  we  as- 
■s'«*Mt«Nt  ttx*  *)^^ai«-  i^t'  >t.  Peter's  chorch.  The  ascent  is  at  first 
Kjr  «  t\s'4«i«v  \^)'  a  sfiiral  torm  without  steps  as  far  as  the 
Vy^M  t^  iVi-  t-h-^rx-^.  ArhTin]  there  (mce  fancieB  ooe'sself  again 
M  itn'  <^tf^v»  ^4'  a  tvtwa.  R\r  ihe  groaitd  is  paved,  and  a  nam' 
)kV4  s-i  :.,t»KAi^  «v>M(^  i4  whK'h  an  inhabited,  together  with  nn- 
Mwt^-M'  iWmU  amJ  Ur$«>  cupoLas.  pnrent  a  view  into  the  dif- 
VftM^v      t%wt  tt'  ^wMii  «3uk   up  tv«  the  gigantic  stataes  over  tk 
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portal  of  the  church,  you  then  see  at  how  great  a  height  jou 
'*ie  standing.  The  parement  of  the  square  in  front  of  the 
church  looks  like  a  minute  mosaic,  and  the  people  little  pup- 
pets creeping  about  upon  it.  On  looking  up  to  the  dome  from 
here,  it  looks  like  an  enormous  isolated  building;  from  the 
£nt  interior  gallery  one  has  also  to  mount  to  a  considerable 
height  before  one  arriyes  at  the  second,  where  the  first  swell 
sf  the  dome  begins.  The  yiew  from  these  galleries,  particu- 
urij  from  the  second,  down  into  the  church  is  quite  sui  gene- 
^Sr  and  makes  one  positively  shudder.  The  hundred  lamps 
rhkh  bum  right  under  the  dome  at  the  entrance  of  the  sub^ 
terraneao  chapel,  seem  to  mingle  as  in  one  flame,  and  the 
human  beings  below  appear  like  moving  black  spots.  From 
iie  sei-ond  gallery  one  then  ascends  between  the  inner  and 
txterioT  dome  by  wooden  steps  up  to  the  lantern,  from  which 
coe  has  again  a  view  down  into  the  church  that  makes  the 
lead  turn.  From  here  a  flight  of  winding  stone  steps  onco 
aore  leads  up  into  a  tolerably  large  chamber  situated  in  tho 
top  of  the  lantern,  and  thence  at  length  ascending  an  iron 
odder,  one  passes  through  the  shaft  to  the  ball,  which  is  large 
•^noagh  to  contain  from  twelve  to  sixteen  persons. 

The  foolhardy  can  ascend  yet  higher,  by  a  ladder  out-^ 
<iie  the  ball^  up  into  the  cross,  but  we  were  quite  satisfied 
vith  haying  been  as  high  as  the  ball.  The  view  from  the  ex- 
ternal galleries  is  magnificent  and  varied  beyond  description. 
Bek)w,  proud  Rome  with  its  inummerable  palaces,  ruins,  co* 
^lans  and  obelisks;  around  it  the  villas. 

In  the  distance  the  mountain  near  Tivoli  and  Albano, 
iiK>Te  which  are  seen  the  peaks  of  snow -covered  mountains, 
ud  lar  away  on  the  west  the  Mediterranean,  which  at  the 
*Ae  of  the  day  we  ascended  the  dome  looked  like  a  fiery 
oipe  in  the  distant  sky.  After  we  had  long  enjoyed  this 
ntiancing  view,  we  descended  and  found  that  two  hours  had 
pused  yery  rapidly  in  the  ascent  of  the  dome. 

We  also  went  up  the  high  column  on  the  Piajssa  Cohnnct^ 
lad  from  its  summit,  which  rises  high  above  all  the  houses, 

IFOHB,  aotobtography.    L  21 
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enjoyed  one  of  the  finest  views  of  Rome  and  its  immediate 
environs. 

December  30. 

I  have  acquired  the  conviction  that  the  Italians,  even  in 
modem  times,  are  not  wanting  in  natural  abilities  for  the  studj 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  indeed,  that  on  the  whole  they  surpass 
therein  the  northern  nations.  Almost  all  their  singers  have 
a  happy  ear  for  intonation,  and  the  faculty  of  immediately 
seizing  and  repeating  a  melody  once  heard ;  although  but  very 
few  of  them,  even  among  the  theatrical  singers  possess  tohai 
fjoe  call  musiCj  and  most  of  them  scarcely  even  know  their  notes. 
At  the  last  musical  party  at  ApponyVs  there  was  a  Canon  of 
Cherubini*8  to  be  sung,  in  which  Moncade  who,  as  I  had  been  told, 
is  one  of  the  singers  who  cannot  read  music,  although  formerly 
a  theatrical  singer,  was  solicited  to  take  a  part.  As  he  willingly 
assented  to  sing  something  that  he  did  not  know,  I  immediately 
thought  that  in  his  case  at  least  what  I  had  heard  was  untrue. 
The  Countess  first  sang  the  slow  melody  consisting  of  eight  bars 
and  Moncade  repeated  it  note  for  note  with  all  the  little  or- 
naments which  she  had  added.  But  when  his  part  b^an,  he 
could  get  no  farther:  nevertheless,  he  did  not  permit  himself 
to  be  disconcerted,  but  sang  away  by  ear,  which  certainly  some- 
times did  not  sound  much  like  music  by  ChertMni.  When,  how- 
ever, the  third  singer,  who  also  had  no  music  before  him,  be- 
gan, after  his  first  simple  entry  in  the  second  part,  also  to 
compose,  such  confusion  and  discord  arose  that  they  were  ob* 
liged  to  leave  o£f.  Both  singers  declared  very  ingenuously  that 
they  had  hoped,  they  would  have  accomplished  it;  like  the 
Englishman  who,  when  he  was  asked  if  he  played  the  violin, 
replied:  *lt  is  possible,  but  I  have  never  yet  tried.'* 

Among  the  lower  uneducated  classes  of  the  people,  a  re- 
markable genius  for  painting  is  by  no  means  rare  here,  which 
is  awakened  by  the  early  contemplation  of  the  public  worb 
of  art.  In  this  manner  the  attention  of  the  painters  here  has 
been  attracted  for  the  last  year  and  more  by  the  extraordinary 
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artistic  talent  of  a  lad  in  the  streets.  This  boy,  without  erer 
hATing  had  the  least  instruction,  draws  large  historical  sketches 
in  charcoal  upon  the  white  walls  of  the  houses,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  street  in  which  some  of  his  artistic  work  is  not  to 
be  seen. 

Sometimes  he  chooses  for  his  subject  a  Madonna,  or  some 
legend,  at  others  a  Roman  triumph.  But  in  no  one  instance 
has  he  ever  copied  from  any  existing  subject,  or  even  repeated 
himself;  his  fancy  constantly  creates  something  new.  Some  of 
these  sketches  excite  the  greatest  astonishment  by  the  rich- 
ness of  the  composition,  comprising  frequently  more  than  thirty 
or  forty  figures,  and  by  the  correctness  of  the  drawing.  The 
most  remarkable  to  me  is  the  certainty  with  which  he  throws 
off  and  depicts  his  ideas.  You  see  no  double  stroke  in  the 
contoars  —  nothing  wiped  out  —  everything  stands  there  at 
once  dear  and  prominent.  When  he  draws  he  is  always  sur- 
roimded  by  a  crowd  of  people,  who  look  on  with  gratification 
at  the  skill  he  displays;  but  he  is  so  deeply  engrossed  with 
bs  work,  that  he  heeds  neither  the  surrounding  spectators 
aor  their  remarks.  I  have  been  told  that  Canova  took  this 
!ad^  with  the  view  of  developing  his  talent;  but  that  regular 
kiod  of  life  did  not  all  please  him,  and  he  soon  ran  away. 

January  1.  1817. 

The  new  year  has  begun  very  unpleasantly  for  us.  This 
■orning  Emily  was  taken  suddenly  ill.  The  doctor  thinks  she 
viQ  have  the  scarlet  fever ;  should  that  be  the  case,  we  shaU 
he  obliged  to  postpone  our  departure  for  Naples,  which  we 
bid  £xed  for  the  7th,  for  at  least  a  fortnight.  Added  to  the 
■mojance  of  remaining  here  yet  longer  without  any  object  and 
ia  anxiety,  is  that  of  being  compelled  to  see  our  fellow-coun- 
trjmen  with  whom  we  had  contemplated  making  the  journey 
together  depart  alone,  and  that  also  of  missing  the  opening 
of  the  St.  Carlo  theatre  at  Naples,  which  is  to  take  place  on 
the  I2th.  To  console  ourselves  for  the  latter  we  shall  mean- 
while  hear  the  new  opera  of  jBoMifit,  which  he  is  writing  for  the 

21  • 
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Valle  theatre,  and  the  d£but  of  Madame  SchSriberger  at  the 
Argentino. 

January  8. 

Not  only  Emily,  but  Ida  also  has  caught  the  scarlet  fever, 
and  now  for  a  certainty  we  shall  not  be  able  to  leave  before 
the  20th.  Both  children  were  very  ill  for  some  days,  and  my 
good  Doretie  has  been  extremely  alarmed  and  anxious.  I  have 
kept  up  my  spirits  und  amused  myself  in  inventing  some  puzzle- 
canons  and  have  now  began  to  \mte  a  new  solo-quartett. 

I  should  so  much  have  liked  to  make  Rossini's  acqaaint- 
ance*  but  before  he  has  finished  his  opera  this  is  quite  out 
of  the  question.  The  impressario,  in  whose  house  he  lives, 
neither  permits  him  to  go  out  nor  to  receive  visits,  so  that 
he  may  not  neglect  his  work.  Should  his  opera  not  be  brought 
out  before  our  departure,  I  shall  probably  not  be  able  to  see 

him. 

January  18. 

The  children  have  recovered  sooner  than  we  had  anticipated, 
and  we  have  fixed  to  leave  for  Naples  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

Last  Thursday  I  went  again  to  SirlettVSy  and  yesterday 
to  the  morning  concert  at  Count  Apponyi's;  at  neither  place, 
however,  was  any  thing  played  worth  particular  notice,  with 
the  exception  of  a  fine  quartett  by  Mayer  and  a  duet  from 
^  comic  opera  of  Fioravanti.  Mayer  is  remarkable  for  scru- 
pulously  correct  harmony,  regularity  of  rhythm  and  a  good 
treatment  of  the  voices  in  part  compositions,  and  surpasses 
therein  all  modem  Italians.  The  duet  out  of  Fioravanti  more 
particularly  interested  me  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  also 
adorned  with  the  modem  so-called  "flowery  song,"  from  which 
I  find  that  Rossini  is  neither  the  first  nor  only  one  who 
makes  use  of  it.  I  begin  moreover  to  judge  him  more  &vour- 
ably,  as  long  as  he  does  not  venture  beyond  the  limits  of 
comic  opera,  and  when  his  music  is  as  gracefully  executed  as 
by  the  Countess  Apponyi  and  Moncade. 
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On  the  20tli  January  we  left  Rome.  The  Campagna  di 
lima  is  as  litde  cultivated  on  this  side  as  on  the  other;  the 
*r.ad  as  far  as  Albano  derives  nevertheless  much  interest  from 
*Jie  manj  antiquities  seen  on  the  way.  The  numerous  remains 
:f  three  or  four  old  Roman  acqueducts  give  a  particularly  ro- 
rantic  aspect  to  the  country  round.  One  of  the  acqueducts, 
(hich  was  less  injured,  has  been  repared  in  later  times,  and 
*t31  serves  to  supply  Rome  with  water  upon  this  side. 

While  our  vetturino  was  baiting  his  horses  at  Albano,  I 
trended  the  mountain  upon  which  the  lake  of  Albano  is  si- 
tated.  The  view  across  it  towards  Rome  is  exceedingly  beau- 
-inil.  Below  at  one's  feet  is  seen  the  lake  with  its  liigh  pre- 
cipitous banks  thickly  covered  with  trees  and  undei*wood ;  upon 
le  right  a  long  building,  the  use  of  which  I  do  not  know; 
0  the  left,  upon  the  high  steep  bank,  Castel  Gandolfo,  and 
'':  the  extreme  distance  the  mass  of  houses  of  Rome.  The 
:')rm  of  the  lake  and  of  its  high  precipitous  banks  indicates 
l^lamly  that  it  has  been  formed  by  the  falling  in  of  a  bumt- 
•;t  crater. 

The  road  from  Albano  to  the  little  dirty  town  of  Velle- 
*a  where  we  took  up  our  first  night-quarters,  presents  a  great 
ninety  of  scenery. 

On  the  second  day  we  crossed  the  Pontine  marshes,  which 

*xtend  from  Velletri  to  Terracina,  a  distance  of  four  and  twenty 

Italian  miles.    We  did  not  find  them  so  desolate  and  barren 

"i^  we  expected,  for  one  has  always  a  sight  of  the  mountains 

ri  the  left,  and  here  and  there  of  even  a  few  patches  of  culti- 

'*t<Hl  land.    The  numerous  herds  of  oxen,  buffaloes,  swine,  and 

'-  the  dry  parts,  of  sheep  also,  give  some  life  to  the]  unformity 

''  the  level.    But  houses  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  the  in* 

^tlntants  have  always  a  pale  unhealthy  appearance.   In  the  heat 

'sammer  the  exhalations  from  the  marshes  are  very  dangerous, 

•^en  to  travellers  who  do  but  cross  them,  particularly  if  they 

tbandon  themselves  to  sleep,  to  which  one  is  greatly  induced  by 

'iie  anifonnity  of  the  road.    Only  last  summer  a  young  lady 

vho  could  not  resist  the  disposition  to  sleep  inhaled  death  here. 
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ftad  wts  cxiried  off  bj  a  mAlignant  fever  three  days  a 
•rhTkl  in  N^les.  Soch  cases  are  not  nnfrequent  in  i 
At  Tiwrr  a  tri  pomti,  a  solitary  hostelry,  all  the 
«f  whkh  looked  as  if  the;  had  just  risen  from  their 
«e  dined,  and  had  very  excellent  meat,  aiid  mast  dt 
gMOfs  of  vhac^  titer*  arc  svaraw  in  the  ancnlttnled 


TtwdBfc,  when  we  arrired  at  night-Ul  is  mosl 
iigSy  sitnted.  The  town  stands  upon  a  wild  rock;  a 
VM  «v  stopped  hdew  at  a  very  excellent  inn  dose  to 
Fna«ar«iBd*wsw«hadaiiewof  thesea.  and  on  the  1 
r  tain*^  ^  aaeBificcBt  n^t  of  the  rising  nil 
.  the  wavn  broke  with  cooatdcnti 
t  d^  the  wind  had  not  bi 
TW  air  was  as  wM  as  after  a  warm  soBuner's  da; 
[  late  we  saw  the  fishefm<>i 
r  b;  woonM^t,  to  cut  ih 
Ob  At  wmA  mmnmt.  wc  had  to  paas  through  i 
>  part  «f  tk*  whale  jowwey.  froia  being  the 
Tlis  fart  is  betwaei  Temdna  an 
^■w  the  i«^  E»  llna^  a  ttialy  talnbited  coat 
1  rf  few  boshes  in  w| 
■1  AflMsiwa.  aad  can  shoot  di 
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At  Fondi,  a  poor  dirty  looking  hole,  where  we  were  al- 
soft  torn  to  pieces  by  beggars,  we  saw  the  first  gardens  of 
iriBODS,  pomegranates  and  oranges.  We  took  a  walk  through 
t:e  town  and  were  delighted  with  the  sight  of  the  splendid 
:reev,  which  were  loaded  with  the  finest  fruit.  In  the  gardens 
ud  in  the  market  we  saw  fine  fresh  vegetables,  such  as  cauli- 
i'vers,  savoy-cabbages,  carrots,  &c.  But  at  noon  the  heat 
va£  so  great,  that  we  were  obliged  to  seek  the  shade. 

We  passed  the  night  at  Molo  di  Oaeta,  also  a  small  town 
uoate  dose  to  the  sea.  From  the  windows  of  our  inn  in  the 
nening  we  saw  the  fishermen  put  out  to  sea  by  torchlight  to 
i^h.  Between  Molo  and  Santa  Agata  we  saw  a  great  number 
1  erergreen  shrubs  and  plants,  which  do  not  grow  even  in 
*it  Dorth  of  Italy,  and  upon  the  rocks  several  kinds  of  aloes, 
*:ch  as  we  grow  in  greenhouses.  Several  other  shrubs  which 
«'^  also  mdigenous  with  us  were  already  in  their  first  leaf. 
*^  the  road-side  the  air  was  perfumed  by  the  violets,  and  the 
:?lds  with  the  blossoms  of  the  beans. 

Capua,  where  we  passed  the  last  night  of  our  journey,  is 
t  handsome  town  with  fine  buildings.  We  supped  in  the  even- 
U  with  two  Austrian  officers,  who  told  us  among  other  things, 
*iit  they  did  not  bury  people  in  Capua,  but  threw  them  down 
bole  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  which  was  unfathomly 
'(^.  bat  was  believed  to  have  a  communication  with  the  sea, 
&*•  after  some  lapse  of  time  one  could  hear  the  bodies  of  those 
no  where  thrown  down  fall  into  the  water. 

The  road  from  Capua  to  Naples  is  the  most  uninterest- 
^  of  the  whole  journey.  Nothing  else  is  to  be  seen  on  either 
'^^  of  the  road  but  high  mulberry  trees  and  pendant  vines, 
•oth  now  without  leaves.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
**  length  arrived  at  the  long- wished  for  Naples,  and  found  a 
•jdging  which  had  been  already  engaged  and  prepared  for 
>  by  one  of  our  feUow-countrymen. 

Esn    OF    THX    FiBST    YOLUMS. 
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Naples,  January  I. 

Naples,  although  not  remarkable  for  beautiful  architecture,  is, 
Tom  its  situation  and  many  peculiarities,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
'ifal  cities  of  the  world.  On  coming  from  Rome,  one  certainly 
Tiisses  the  grander  taste  in  architecture  and  other  works  of 
•Korative  art  formed  upon  and  refined  by  the  study  of  the 
■intique.  which  for  ages  has  rendered  that  city  the  most  in- 
'^TPsting  of  all  others  to  the  architect,  the  sculptor  and  the 
rainter;  but  one  is  compensated  for  that  in  Naples  by  other 
^Tantages  that  Rome  has  not.  To  an  inhabitant  of  northern 
:<&ndK,  the  city  presents  from  its  amphitheatrical  position  a 
zif/si  imposing  spectacle,  and  with  its  flat  roofs  covered  with 
party-coloured  and  lacquered  tiles,  its  cupolas  and  towers,  it 
bjt  a  very  novel  and  oriental  appearance.  It  is  moreover 
•  V  of  the  most  lively  cities  of  the  world,  at  least  one  of  the 
Qrat  noisy ;  for  although  Vienna  and  Hamburg,  the  two  most 
ixfulous  cities  that  I  have  yet  seen,  may  have  proportion- 
•^tely  as  many  inhabitants  as  Naples,  yet  the  latter,  partly  from 
N  southern  liveliness,  and  partly  from  the  circumstance  that 
itee  all  classes  idle  away  more  time  in  the  streets  than  they 
vvrk  at  home,  is  much  more  animated  than  those  cities.  The 
r/iise  m  the  streets  is  positively  great  beyond  description,  and 
Jttil  one  has  become  somewhat  accustomed  to  it,  one  is  com- 
pletdy  deafened  by  it.  All  the  mechanics  pursue  their  calling 
^i  the  streets:    blacksmiths,   locksmiths,   copper-smiths,   car- 
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penters,  tailors  and  shoemakers  —  all  alike  sit  in  front  of 
their  houses  variously  intermingled,  and  work.  Added  to  that 
the  rattling  of  the  carts  and  vehicles,  which  in  the  principal 
streets  almost  always  move  on  two  Unes,  the  wild  cries  of 
itinerant  vendors,  always  endeavouring  to  undersell  each  other, 
and  lastly  the  animated  language  and  gestures  of  those  whu 
meet,  or  converse  in  the  streets,  who  to  a  German  seem  as 
though  they  were  in  violent  dispute,  although  they  are  per- 
haps merely  talking  of  the  weather  or  some  unimportant  piece 
of  news  or  town  gossip.  But  more  striking  than  in  any  other 
city  of  the  world  is  the  contrast  between  the  luxury  in  the 
equipages  and  dress  of  the  higher  classes,  and  the  dirt  auJ 
nakedness  of  the  lower  ones,  particularly  of  the  so-called  Laz- 
zaroni.  Of  these  whole  families  are  to  be  seen  lying  in  the 
streets  in  the  midst  of  the  beau  motvde^  looking  for  vermiu 
upon  their  half-naked  bodies.  A  more  disgusting  sight  I  ne- 
ver beheld !  And  yet  before  Murai's  time,  who  made  soldiers 
of  all  the  able-bodied  Lazzaroni,  these  vagabonds  were  far 
more  numerous. 

February  3- 

Yesterday  we  made  our  first  excursion.  In  company  with 
our  Silesian  fellow-countrymen,  Herren  von  Baumer,  vofi  Ltit- 
torf,  Uagen  and  Kruse,  we  first  drove  out  to  Portici  to  see 
the  museum.  Here,  in  a  suite  of  apartments,  are  preserved 
the  paintings  and  interior-decorations  found  in  Ilerculaneuiu 
and  Pompeii,  from  whence  they  have  been  taken  from  the  wall> 
with  the  plaster,  and  are  here  hung  up  in  frames  with  gla^^ 
doors.  Of  the  greater  part  of  them  the  colours  are  in  ex- 
cellent preservation,  especially  a  very  fine  red.  The  room  or 
interior  decorations,  consisting  of  arabesques,  small  landscapes, 
and  the  figures  of  animals,  are  almost  all  well  painted.  The 
larger  historical  paintings  taken  from  temples  and  public  buiiii- 
ings  have  great  artistic  merit,  and  are  remarkable  both  for 
drawing  and  colour.  Some  of  these  are  in  a  wonderful  state 
of  preservation,  and  appear  as  though  they  had  been  painted 
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'Qt  recently.  Besides  these  paintings,  there  is  in  another  room 
■>  '.collection  of  a  variety  of  metal  utensils,  a  helmet,  and  some 
••d3e»  in  pottery,  with  different  kinds  of  grain,  partly  burnt  by 
*l*'  glowing  ashes,  such  as  wheat,  barley,  Indian  com,  beans, 
•M.  kc.  These  different  kinds  of  grain  are  readily  recognised, 
iikI  we  found  them  quite  similar  to  our  own  in  size  and  form. 
Ml  the  other  antiquities  which  were  formerly  preserved  here 
'  .ive  been  transferred  to  Naples,  and  it  is  intended  to  trans- 
;^r  the  paintings  there  also. 

As  the  weather  was  extremely  fine,  we  felt  a  great  dispo* 
itioD  to  make  the  ascent  of  mount  Vesuvius  without  loss  of 
'ime.  But  as  it  was  almost  impossible  for  women  and  chil- 
Irto  to  climb  the  last  steep  ascent,  Dorette  and  the  children 
r-tumed  to  Naples,  accompanied  by  Herr  Kruse.  We  others 
'^ntnl  some  asses  for  the  journey  and  return,  at  the  extre- 
sielj  low  chaise  of  four  Carlini  (about  15V^d.),  and  set  out 
^t  12  o'clock  at  noon.  At  first  the  road  lies  through  vine- 
)anls  for  about  the  distance  of  an  hour  and  a  half  s  jour- 
^^•j,  and  with  but  a  gentle  ascent  only;  but  the  road  begins 
Jready  to  be  difficult,  being  very  uneven  and  stony.  We  saw 
^"^Teral  vineyards  enclosed  with  large  bush -aloes  instead  of 
'edges.  After  the  lapse  of  an  hour  and  a  half  we  came  to  a 
i'Uin  which  spread  away  before  us  like  a  desolate  waste,  as  far 
•>  the  proper  base  of  the  volcano.  Not  a  vestige  of  vegeta- 
^<n  met  the  eye;  on  every  side  nothing  but  masses  of  lava 
\M  upon  each  other!  Our  path  now  turned  leftward  across 
\!A  plain  towards  a  mountain  ridge,  which  rises  like  an  island 
^  of  the  midst  of  this  fearful  wilderness.  On  this  stands  the 
*'H:&lled  hermitage,  a  building  of  two  stories  high,  where  we 
refreshed  ourselves  with  bread,  wine,  cheese  and  fruits,  and 
'<jojed  the  fine  and  now  tolerably  extensive  view.  After  a 
-Jort  rest,  in  company  with  ten  Englishmen  whom  we  met 
j^re,  we  resumed  the  road,  which  still  continues  to  run  over 
be  summit  of  the  ridge  as  far  as  the  crater.  This  part  of 
*-he  vajr  is  the  least  difficult,  leading  for  some  distance  through 
tiUikhes  of  sweet  chesnuts,   the  plain  covered  with  black  lava 
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dU'etching  away  before  the  eye.    After  half  an  hour's  progress 
we  reached  the  steepest  part  of  the  ridge,  at  the  foot  of  which 
we  were  obliged  to  leave  the  asses.    Now  began  the  difficult 
part  of  our  work.    Treading  upon  deep  ashes  without  solid 
bottom,  at  every  footstep  one  slips  back  so  far,  that  one  has 
often  scarcely  advanced  an  inch;   and  the  mountain  is  here 
so  steep,   that  one  is  obliged  to  use  the  hands  as  well  for 
progression.    Fortunately  a  ridge  of  solid  lava  extends  down- 
wards almost  from  the  whole  height,  and  rises  like  a  ridge 
of  rock  from  out  of  the  ashes.    When  one  has  reached  this, 
the  toil  is  less,  as  the  ground  beneath  has  again  become  firm. 
But  were  one  obliged,  as  at  first,  to  wade  always  through  tbe 
ashes,  it  would  require  a  whole  day  to   make  the   ascent  of 
this  height  alone.    Nevertheless  it  took  a  good  hour  to  ac- 
complish it,  although  we  set  out  from  our  resting  place  with 
recruited   strength,  and   with  the  hope  of  soon  reaching  the 
summit.     On  reaching  the  top,  we  saw  again  a  small  plain  be- 
fore us,  from  which  in  several  places  between  the  lava-rocks 
a  white  sulphurous  steam  ascended.     The  ground  here  was 
more  or  less  hot  and  our  footsteps  produced  a  hollow  sound. 
After  we  had  passed  rapidly  over  this  we  had  to  climb  an- 
other  though  a  lower  height,  and  then  beheld  at  a   moder- 
ate distance  before  us  the  two  craters,  which  were  now  vom- 
iting fire.     We  sat  down  upon  the  ground  between  the  lava- 
rocks  and  found  ourselves  as  though  sitting  in  a  heated  stove, 
for  a  great  heat  rose  from  the  earth,  which  was  nevertheless 
very  agreeable  to  us.    After  we  had  rested  here  some  time, 
some  one  of  the  company  asked  whether  one  could  not  asceuJ 
between  the  two  cones  close  to  the  brink  of  the  crater?    All 
the  guides  replied  in  the  negative,  and  assured  us  it  was  very 
dangerous  to   approach  it  nearer.     We  saw  sufGciently  well 
ourselves   that  it  would   be  impossible  to  ascend  direct  from 
the  place  were  we  stood,  as  we  should  have  run  the  risk  of 
being  stifled  with  the  smoke  of  the  crater  upon  our  left.    But 
it  seemed  to  us  that  a  way  might  possibly  be  found  round  the 
left  side  of  one  crater,  from  which  we  could  ascend  on  the 
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windward  side  of  the  other;  so  we  immediately  proceeded  to 
Jake  the  trial  together;  after  some  objections  our  guides  fol- 
••*ed  also.  We  had  scarcely  proceeded  a  distance  of  two 
iiandred  paces,  when  one  of  the  craters  with  a  fearful  report 
•Lrew  out  a  quantity  of  red-hot  stones,  some  of  which  fell  at 
■'>  jnrat  distance  from  us.   This  soon  brought  the  whole  party 

•  a  standstill;  but  after  some  little  hesitation  the  foremost 
I'DK-eeded  onward  and  the  rest  of  us  followed.     In  this  man- 

» r,  after  a  toilsome  passage,  we  reached  the  rear  of  the  left- 
land  crater,  and  then  began  to  ascend  the  cone.  But  this 
^3.s  the  most  laborious  task  of  the  whole  day,  for  we  had 
♦.'iw  to  climb  a  very  steep  incline  up  to  our  knees  in  ashes. 
N^rertheless,  after  great  exertion  we  reached  the  summit  and 
-*4i*jd  on  the  narrow  edge  of  the  crater,  which,  in  the  form  of 
a  funnel,  is  about  two  hundred  feet  in  diameter  at  the  upper 
l<irt  of  the  opening.     After  we  had  taken  breath  here  awhile, 

•  A  contemplated  the  eruptions  of  the  other  crater,  which  lay 
Ii^forensto  leeward,  the  one  closeto  which  we  were  standing, 
-^:ame  suddenly  quite  clear  of  smoke,  and  we  could  look 
l-wn  into  the  awful  abyss.  We  there  saw  large  cavernous 
ri-Niires  between  the  masses  of  robk  forming  the  neck  of  the 
fiiunel,  out  of  which  flames  burst  at  intervals;  but  as  these 
vpre  immediately  followed  by  smoke,  this  sight  was  of  short 
'«utiuuance  only.     One  of  the  Englislimen  of  our  party  took 

*  into  his  head,  at  a  moment  when  the  smoke  of  the  crater 
ij*m  the  brink  of  which  we  were  standing  was  somewhat  less. 
*"  run  across  even  to  the  other,  in  order  to  look  down  into 
t  I^ut  scarcely  had  he  reached  the  brink,  when  an  eruption, 
'i"tigh  fortunately  not  a  very  strong  one,  took  place,  from  which 
^^  had  barely  time  to  save  himself,  and  rush  back  again  to 
»-.  At  the  same  moment  a  third  crater  behind  us  began  to 
jake  a  noise,  and  it  was  now  indeed  high  time  that  we  should 
liake  our  retreat.  Though  it  was  ashes  merely  that  it  threw 
p.  yet  by  the  timely  fear  with  which  it  filled  us,  it  was  our 
aTioor  from  utter  destruction;  for  scarcely  had  we  reached 
ur  old  halting-place  than  the  hitherto  very  quiet  crater  on  the 
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brink  of  which  we  had  stood,  threw  out  such  a  mass  of  red 
hot  stones,  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  place  where  we 
had  stood,  that  we  should  all  have  been  struck  dow^n  and 
overwhelmed  by  them  had  we  stopped  there  five  minutes  lon- 
ger. After  our  daring  party  had  recovered  from  the  terror 
which  had  seized  upon  all,  we  were  compelled  to  avow  our 
extreme  rashness  in  having  ventured  to  ascend  so  high  despite 
the  warnings  of  our  guides. 

We  now  once  more  bivouaked  upon  our  warm  place,  and 
recruited  our  spirits  with  the  provisions  we  had  brought  with 
us.  But  with  night  drawing  on,  far  away  from  every  living 
creature,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  desolation,  it  was  a 
fearful  reflexion  to  think  that  we  sat  here  suspended  as  it 
were  over  a  sea  of  fire,  upon  a  perhaps  not  very  thick  crust, 
which  sooner  or  later  might  give  way  beneath  us.  Several 
of  our  party  made  the  observation,  that  it  was  indeed  a  mad 
piece  of  folly  to  have  risked  life  upon  chances  so  eminently 
possible,  for  the  mere  gratification  of  an  idle  curiosity.  But 
these  reflexions  nevertheless  did  not  prevent  us  from  enjoying 
with  much  relish  the  eggs  our  guides  had  brought  with  them 
and  cooked  in  the  hot  ashes,  and  which  we  washed  down  with 
a  draught  of  delicious  Lacrymce  Ghristi, 

We  here  aw^aitcd  the  approach  of  night;  saw  the  sun  sink 
below  the  sea,  and  the  full  moon  rise  behind  the  craters,  her 
yellow  light  forming  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  red  flame> 
that  issued  from  them.  On  our  right  we  saw  at  the  same 
time  the  reflexion  from  the  burning  lava  which  poured  from 
an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  which  however  it  was 
impossible  to  approach  without  the  greatest  danger. 

About  seven  o'clock  we  set  out  upon  our  return,  which 
at  first,  from  our  being  obliged  to  descend  on  the  shaded  side 
of  the  mountain  was  on  account  of  the  darkness  both  yery 
dilBcult  and  dangerous.  But  when  we  arrived  at  the  precipit- 
ous places,  our  guides  led  back  us  by  another  way,  where 
we  slid  down  with  giant  steps  over  deep  ashes.  Below  we 
found  our  asses,  upon  which  we  rode  to  Portici  by  a  magni- 
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^'-imt  moonlight.  At  ten  o^clock  at  night  we  arrived  once  more 
•t  Xaples,  highly  gratified  with  the  extremely  interesting  day's 
uiventares. 

February  7. 

During  the  constant  fine  spring  weather  we  daily  take  a 
•aik  to  see  the  immediate  environs  of  the  city.  The  favorite 
^k  of  the  children  is  to  the  quay,  on  which  is  the  light- 
oiiNe,  partly  because  the  busy  life  in  the  port  itself,  as  well 
:t^  the  sight  of  the  different  kinds  of  vessels,  from  the  ship  of 
H3r  mounting  a  hundred  guns  down  to  the  fisherman's  boat, 
itfordb  them  immense  pleasure,  and  partly  because  the  way 
•  iding  to  it  presents  the  most  lively  picture  of  the  habits  and 
«\upation8  of  the  lower  classes.  From  the  St.  Carlo  theatre 
•n  the  harbour  there  is,  next  to  the  Toledo-street,  always  the 
."latest  crowd ;  at  a  short  distance  from  which  are  all  the  small 
•ile-and-comer  theatres,  where  performances  take  place  all  the 
■iar  long  and  where,  upon  a  platform  outside,  a  couple  of  fid- 
j-r^  and  a  merry- Andrew  constantly  invite  the  passers-by  to 
■  ter.  Between  these  are  the  booths  of  the  itinerant  vendors, 
«fao.  perched  upon  a  table,  recommend  their  medicaments  to 
i'^-ir  numerous  listeners  and  purchasers.  Upon  the  quay,  where 
'  '-re  is  no  noise  from  the  carts  and  carriages,  the  puppet* 
'liiiw  players  pitch  their  portative  theatres,  and  the  Improvir 
-'*'yr\  entertain  the  Neapolitans  with  the  heroic  feats  of  their 
iimrestors.  Sometimes  one  of  these  reads  aloud  to  his  auditory 
*A  then  explains  what  he  has  been  reading.  But  here  also 
^«arra  the  most  impudent  and  disgusting  beggars,  and  the 
:.-^'Nt  expert  pick-pockets;  so  that  one  cannot  be  too  careful 
'.•w  one  gets  mixed  up  with  them.  On  my  first  walks  into 
-utt  quarter  I  lost  my  pocket  handkerchief  each  time.  If  one 
laits  here  till  the  evening  the  Vesuvius,  with  its  red  fire,  pre- 
*'nts  a  singular  and  magnificent  contrast  with  the  white  lights 
"f  the  Pharos. 

The  Royal  garden  on  the  Chiaja  is  also  another  very  in- 
ttresting  walk.    It  extends  for  a  considerable  length  close  to  the 
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sea,  and  consists  of  three  very  broad  alleys  with  small  flower- 
beds laid  out  in  the  English  style.    It  is  ornamented  with  sev- 
eral fine  statues  and  groups  in  marble;  in  the  centre  stands 
the  celebrated  Farnesian  Bull,  a  splendid  antique  by  a  Greek 
master;  on  both  sides  are  several  fine  copies  of  ancient  works 
of  art,  such  as  that  of  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere,  the  rape  of 
the  Sabines,  &c.  &c.    From  eleven  in  the  forenoon  on  fine  days, 
the  beau  monde  assembles  here  to  look  and  to  be  looked  at. 
If  one  proceeds  still  farther  along  the  Ghiaja,  one  soon  comes 
to  the  road  that  leads  through  the  Grotto  of  Pausilippo  to 
Puzzuoli.     This  long  gallery,   extending  at  least  for  a  thou- 
sand paces  right  through  a, mountain  of  considerable  height, 
is  very  remarkable  of  its  kind,   for  the  galleries   cut  through 
the  rocks  in  the  road  over  the  Simplon  are  but  child^s  play 
compared  to  this  work.     The  entrance  on  this  side  between 
towering  rocks  is  exceedingly   romantic;  at  a  great  distance 
off  the  noise  of  the  carriages  driving  through  resembles  thiui- 
der,    and  it  is  said    that  at  night,  when   all  is  quiet   here, 
the  sound  of  the  vehicles  in  the  streets   of  Naples,  is  echoed 
through  this  rocky  gallery  like  that  of  distant  thunder.     The 
interior   is  lighted  day  and  night  with  numerous  lamps.    At 
the  entrance  and  in   the  middle  are  little  chapels,  at  which 
the  passengers  are  solicited  for  alms.    Above  the  entrance  high 
up  on  the  rocks,  a  small  grotto  is  pointed  out,  where  the  in- 
mortal  poet  Virgil  lies  buried. 

A  few  days  ago  we  visited  also  Fort  St.  Elmo,  from  which 
one  has  an  extensive  view  over  the  whole  city  and  of  the  ex- 
pansive bay. 

February  12. 

Last  evening  we  returned  from  a  delightful  excursion  to 
the  islands.  On  Sunday  at  noon,  in  company  with  our  three 
Silesian  countryman,  we  went  across  to  Ischia  in  a  hired  boat. 
We  were  at  fii-st  obliged  to  sail  round  the  promontary  of  Pau- 
silippo :  Nisida  and  Procida  lay  quite  close  to  us,  Cape  Micen 
somewhat  in  the  background,  and  Ischia  at  a  greater  distance. 
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ui  a  direct  line  before  us.     These  islands  and  promontories 
«itii  tbeir  steep,  and  towering  rocks  close  to  the  sea,  and  the 
nch  fertility  of  their  interior,   present  eyery  moment  and  on 
-very  side  on  which  they  are  beheld  new  aspects  of  varying 
interest,  now  of  a  beautiful  and  now  of  a  bolder  and  grander 
bnicter.    Procida,  in  particular,  one  of  the  most  populated 
^M.ts  of  the  whole  world,   presents  a  magnificent  view  from 
Le  sea«  the  whole  {island  having  the  appearance  of  a  large 
uy.    As  the  wind  blew  tolerably  fresh  and  against  us,  night 
ume  on  before  we  could  reach  Ischia.    But  the  beauty  of  the 
'^  tuning  would  not  permit  us  to  regret  our  having  been  de- 
layed.  The  stars  shone  with  a  brightness  such  as  in  Germany 
it  least  they  are  never  seen  to  shine  with;  and  Venus  in  par- 
■(okr  was  resplendent  with  so  clear  a  light  that  its  beams 
verv  reflected  in  the  sea  like  those  of  the  moon,  and  one  could 
'hdvly  discern  a  shadow  from  any  intervening  object.    The  sea, 
i^i.  at  every  stroke  of  the  oar  shone  as  with  the  light  of 
nj.triads  of  glowworms.    About  eight  o'clock  we  at  length  landed 
't  the  north   shore  of   the  island  and  found  a  comfortable 
iight-lodging  in  the  handsome  house  of  a  clergyman. 

On  the  next  morning  we  soon  set  out  upon  our  way  to 

♦^e  the  interior  of  the  island  and  to  ascend  the  Epomeo.    As 

4t  Kchia  there  are  neither  vehicles  nor  roads  to  travel  on,  we 

cl  mounted  upon  asses,  which   carried  us  more  conveniently 

tfnl  safely  over  the  rocky  and  uneven  ground.     After  passing 

'through  several  level  tracts  in  the  highest  cultivation  we  came 

the  small  but  lively  town  of  Ischia,   on  the  sea-shore,  and 

*Tard  to  the  foot  of  the  Epomeo   between  vineyards  to  the 

I'pofiite  side  of  the  mountain,  where  it  is  more  convenient  to 

u«b.    After  we  had   ascended  about  half-way  by  very  bad 

fids,  we  halted  for  an  hour  to  rest  and  refresh  the  animals, 

^  then  completed  the  other  still  more  toilsome  part  of  the 

*^ent.     Meanwhile  the  sky  had  unfortunately  become  over- 

A^t  with  clouds,  and  upon  reaching  the  summit  of  the  moun- 

uin  we  were  enveloped  in  a  thick  mist.     We  then  entered  a 

«  bermitage  of  some    size,   consisting  of  several   rooms  and 
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of  St.  Peter:  it  did  not  appear  to  me  so  large  as  it  really  is, 
and  it  was  not  until  I  had  been  frequently  told  that  it  is  four 
feet  vrider  and  I  know  not  how  many  longer  than  the  theatre 
at  Milan,  that  I  could  believe  it.     But  when  the  curtain  drew 
up  and  I  could  compare  the  size  of  the  human  beings  with 
the  painted  objects  of  the  decorations,  I  readily  observed  that 
here  also  I  had  been  deceived  by  the  correct  proportions  of 
each  gigantic  object.    Here  for  the  first  time  the  horses  intro- 
duced on  the  stage  did  not  appear  out  of  proportion  with  tho 
rest,  and  the  people  one  saw  at  the  extreme  depth  of  the  the- 
atre, were  still  in  just  proportion  with  objects  which  surrounded 
them.    For  ballet  and  pantomine  I  know  of  no  better  adapted 
locality,  and  military  evolutions  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  battles, 
storms  at  sea,  and  such  things  can  be  produced  without  falling 
into  the  ridiculous  and  the  paltry;    but  for  operas  the  hou>p 
is  too  large.     Although  the  singers,  Madame  Colbran  and  Sig- 
nori  NoezaHy  Beriedetti,  and  others,  have  very  powerful  voices, 
yet  one  hears  only  the  highest  notes  given  out  with  the  full 
sti-ain  of  the  voice;  but  all  tender  pathos  in  song  is  wholly 
lost.    This  is   said  not  to  have  been  the  case  before  the  lire, 
and  the  theatre  was  then  quite  as  sonorous  as  Delia  Scala  at 
Milan.    This  prejudicial  change  is  ascribed  to  three  causes  first, 
the  proscenium  has  been  widened  by  several  feet;  secondly,  the 
ceiling  is  not  so  concave  as  formerly;   and  thirdly,  the  high 
projecting  decorations  in  stucco  obstruct  the  sound  and  do  not 
send  it  back.    If  the  house  was  in  reality  so  sonorous  formerly, 
then  they  have  greatly  deadened  that  faculty  in  the  new  build- 
ing, and   they  would  do  very  wisely  to   eject  (the  sooner  the 
better)  all  the  unnecessary  trumpery  of  ornament  and  gildings 
which  besides  is  exceedingly  heavy  and  not  in  the  best  taste, 
and  so  regain  the  former  advantages. 

The  first  opera  I  saw  was  "Galmele  de  Verffi"  by  Count 
Caraffay  who  formerly  was  a  dilettant  merely,  but  now  a^  a 
younger  son  without  means,  is  become  an  artiste,  and  as  such 
strives  to  earn  a  subsistence.  The  opera  pleased  me  very  much, 
but  without  being  altogether  particularly  attractive  for  me.  The 
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'tyie  is  eren  and  dignified,  but  the  orchestra  is  too  much  over- 
iadeii,  and  the  voice  parts  are  too  much  obscured.  The  execution 
vas  Tery  precise,  both  on  the  part  of  the  singers  and  of  the 
'fchestra.  The  latter,  under  the  correct  and  spirited  but  some- 
vhat  too  loud  direction  of  Signer  Festa^  had  studied  it  well, 
kot  were  somewhat  wanting  in  muinces  of  piano  and  forte; 
tbe  wind  instruments  in  particular  are  always  too  loud  in  the 
uuxno.  Of  the  singers  nothing  further  can  be  said  than  that 
'Ley  have  good  and  powerful  voices.  Whether  they  have  a 
i'jod  execution  cannot  be  ascertained  in  this  theatre;  for  one 
Lears  them  either  singing  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  or  one  can- 
:^'jt  hear  them  at  all.  After  the  opera  Duporfs  ballet  of  ^'Cin- 
Wella'*  was  given,  the  decorations,  costumes,  &c.,  of  which 
«ere  of  a  very  expensive  character.  Besides  Duport  and  his 
wife,  the  dancer  Vestris  attracted  much  notice.  The  music  was 
iiearly  the  same  as  that  we  heard  in  Vienna  in  that  ballet ;  a 
[»jloiuuse  newly  introduced  by  Count  Gallenberg,  the  ballet-com- 
puser  here,  pleased  greatly  from  its  originality  and  sweetness. 
Another  opera,  also  by  a  dilettant,  Signer  Carlo  Saccenti, 
vjs  given  a  week  ago,  after  a  three  months'  study  and  re- 
ii«iu^  The  king,  who  is  a  great  patron  of  the  composer,  had 
^ed  on  it  for  the  opening  of  the  San  Carlo  theatre,  and  Mayer, 
vfao  had  been  sent  for  here  by  the  impresario,  to  write  a  new 
"pera  for  the  occasion,  was  obliged  to  keep  his  back.  But  as 
It  vas  afterwards  found  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  be  per- 
t^  in  it  by  the  day  appointed  for  the  opening,  Mayer  was 
permitted  to  write  a  Cantata  in  all  haste,  with  which  on  the 
•2ih  January  the  theatre  was  at  length  opened.  This  can- 
•^  through  written  with  great  despatch,  is  said  nevertheless, 
^Mcording  to  the  opinion  of  connoisseurs  to  contain  a  good  deal 
"f  fine  music;  but  as  the  text  or  subject  was  the  burning  of 
*ie  theatre,  one  little  calculated  for  composition,  it  could  not 
V'-D  have  been  other  than  a  somewhat  tame  production.  Nor 
oold  it  be  expected,  with  the  little  attention  given  to  it  by 
the  public,  more  occupied  with  the  brilliant  illumination  of 
the  house  and  the  splendour  and  Spanish  etiquette  which  the 
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court  displayed  at  the  opening  of  the  theatre,  that  the  reception 
given  by   the  public  to  the   cantata  should   have  been  other 
than  a  very  cold  one.    Nevertheless,  it  was  not  properly  speak- 
ing a  failure.     After  this  had  been  brought  out,  the  study  of 
Sacecfiti's  opera  was  again  resumed.    All  that  reached  the  pub- 
lie  concerning  these  rehearsals  was   very   unfavourable.     His 
friends   said  he  had  composed  a  work  which  from  its  origin- 
ality and  excellence  would  produce  a  complete  reform  in  oper- 
atic compositions :  the  singers  and  musicians,  on  the  other  hand, 
said  that  in  all  their  lives  they  had  never  sung  or  played  any- 
thing more  villanous,   tedious   and  incorrect  than  that  unfor- 
tunate opera.    The  impartial  conjectured  that,  as  is  usual  with 
such   conflicting  opinions,  the   truth  would  lie  in  the  mean; 
but  I  soon  satisfied  myself,   after  a  few  rehearsals  which  I 
attended,  that  the  musicians  were  perfectly  right  in  the  judg- 
ment they  had  formed  of  it.    It  would  indeed  be  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  put  together  a  more  outrageous  piece  of  music,  even 
if  one  strove  expressly,  and  with  the  greatest  industry  to  act 
contrary  to  all  the  most  approved  rules  of  rhythm,  structure 
of  the  periods,  harmony  and  instrumentation.     There  was  no 
trace  of  song  or  sensible  carrying  out  of  an  idea;  every  third 
bar  was  something  else,  with  the  most  incorrect  modulatiou>. 
In  the  very  beginning  of  the  introduction   three   ugly  quints 
follow  each  other  in  quick  succession.     One  of  the  musicians 
from  recollection  said  that  the  composer  justified  it  very  in- 
geniously with  the  example  of  the  English  sailor  who  was  brought 
before  a  magistrate  for  having  married  three  wives,  but  whom 
the  law  could  not  reach  as  it  forbade  bigamy  only,  and  made 
no  mention  of  trigamy;  in  the  same  manner,  said  the  compo- 
ser, it  is  forbidden   to  have   ttvo  quints  in  succession,  but  by 
having  three  the  penally  contemplated  by  the  law  was  evaded. 
After    rehearsals   innumerable,    the   representation  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  the  court  and  with  a  crowded  house. 
Notwithstanding  the  here  prevailing  formal  Spanish  etiquette, 
which  commands  that  the  curtain  shall  be  drawn  up  inune- 
diately  the  king  enters  the  box  and  which  constrains  the  poor 
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dingers  to  exhibit  themselves  on  the  stage  during  the  whole  du- 
ration of  the  overture,  without  being  able  to  move  in  the 
spirit  of  the  characters  they  impersonate ;  and  which  moreover 
:  »rbidb  every  demonstration  of  applause  or  of  disapprobation ; 
•It^pite  this  constraint,  which  impedes  free  judgment,  the  opera 
vds  hissed  in  optima  forma.  On  the  following  night  it  had  the 
same  fate,  without  a  single  friend  of  the  composer^s  daring  to 
lap  a  hand.  With  this  second  representation,  at  which  I  was 
I  resent,  the  opera  was  for  ever  consigned  to  the  tomb.    It  is 

ailed  "Aganadeca  ;'^  its  author  is  Signer  Vincenzio  de  Ritis. 
Ihe  subject,  from  Ossian,  is  said  not  to  be  without  merit,  and 
t  u»  regretted  that  it  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  better 

•mposer.  The  latter,  however  is  not  sensible  of  his  own  de- 
::*'ucy ;  he  ascribes  its  failure  to  the  little  musical  judgment  of 
.tie  Neapolitan  public,  and  intends  sending  his  work  to  Germany. 
May  ApoUo  and  the  muses  bestow  their  blessings  upon  itl 

February  20. 

The  Carneval  came  to  a  close  yesterday,  and  the  fasts  have 
begun.  After  the  noise  of  the  last  day  of  the  carneval,  the 
•|uiet  which  has  now  succeeded  does  one  really  good,  although 
•^le  evenings  are  somewhat  dull,  as  all  the  theatres  are  closed 
•'•r  four  days.  At  the  St.  Carlo  theatre  instead  of  the  custo- 
mary oratorios  this  year  operas  will  be  given  as  usual,  but 
Vitliout  ballets,  which  are  wholly  forbidden  at  this  season.  At 
tLe  Fiorewtitu)  theatre  we  saw  an  opera  of  Ouglielmi  (son), 

holo  e  Virgma,'^  which  met  with  some  success.  But  the  mu- 
^t'.  of  the  third  act  is  quite  Italian  for  insipidity,  in  which 
/"aij,  during  a  storm  at  sea,  sings  an  air  in  the  usual  form, 

id  with  the  usual  insipid  intermediate  acting,  exhausting  him- 
^If  in  shakes  and  passages,  when  he  would  act  much  more 
Tosibly  if  he  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his  loved  one.  This 
^ea-htorm  without  an  appropriate  music  was  therefore  the  most 
ridiculous  thing  I  ever  saw  at  a  theatre,  and  solicited  no  sym- 
pathy for  the  whole  affiur  from  the  spectators.  It  is  true  the 
ouichinery  also  at  this  theatre  was  most  mean  and  childish. 
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Among  the  singers  Mesdames  Chabf-an  and  Canonid  distinguished 
themselves  greatly.  The  former  has  a  fine  soprano  voice,  great 
ease  of  execution  and  a  good  school;  the  latter  the  same  qua- 
lifications with  a  powerful  contralto  voice.  They  had  parti- 
cularly well  studied  their  duets.  In  this  theatre  we  found  for 
the  first  time  in  Italy,  with  a  full  house  and  a  frequently  re- 
peated performance,  a  quiet  and  sympathetic  audience.  The 
house  is  roomy  and  prettily  decorated,  but  the  stage  very  small 
and  narrow. 

I  had  expected  the  end  of  the  cameval  to  have  been  far 
more  gay  than  I  found  it.  The  whole  amusement  consisted 
in  the  crowding  together  of  half  Naples,  masked  and  unmasked, 
in  vehicles  and  on  foot  in  the  street  of  Toledo,  where  they 
moved  up  and  down  and  pelted  each  other  with  little  balls  of 
gypsum.  The  masks  of  the  carriages  were  provided  for  the 
purpose  with  whole  baskets  ftdl  of  these  little  bullets,  and  with 
shovels,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  throw  them  up  to  the  bal- 
conies. They  carried  tin  shields  on  the  left  arm,  with  which 
to  ward  off  the  missiles  of  other  maskers.  As  these  were  fre- 
quently of  a  tolerable  size  and  were  thrown  with  full  force, 
the  fun  frequently  proved  somewhat  rough  for  those  persoas 
who  were  not  masked,  and  many  a  lady  must  doubtless  have 
taken  home  with  her  a  few  blue  marks  on  her  neck  and  arm. 
Nevertheless  all  was  borne  with  good  humour  and  without  dis- 
pute, as  the  liberty  conferred  by  the  mask  serves  to  excuse 
all  impoliteness.  The  masqued  balls  at  the  San  Carlo  theatre 
are  said  to  have  been  somewhat  wearisome  affairs;  although 
there  was  no  want  of  masks  in  character,  yet  there  was  very 
little  wit  and  ability  to  personate  the  characters  in  accordance 
with  the  costume  and  manners  of  the  period. 

Febmary  26. 

I  have  been  twice  to  the  conservatory  of  music.  The  first 
time  I  was  present  at  a  practice  concert  of  the  pupils,  in  which 
several  overtures,  or  first  themes  of  symphony  composed  by 
one  of  them,  who  at  the  same  is  first  violin  also,  were  tried. 
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Thej  were  not  devoid  of  fancy,  but  in  form  and  instrumenta- 
tion complete  imitations  of  the  overtures  of  Rossini^  which  cer- 
tainly are  not  calculated  to  serve  as  models.  The  execution 
vas  but  tolerable;  the  young  folks,  particularly  the  violinists, 
have  no  school  at  all ;  they  know  neither  how  they  should  hold 
*ike  fiolin  nor  the  bow,  and  play  neither  purely  nor  distinctly. 
Xor  can  it  be  otherwise  with  the  bad  instruction  they  receive. 
Fesia,  the  only  violinist  here  of  a  good  school,  is  not  employed 
Ib  the  conservatory  of  music.  It  is  highly  reprehensible  that 
the  young  people  are  permitted  to  give  their  practise-concerts 
vithont  the  superintendence  and  guidance  of  their  instructors ; 
tiieir  first  violin  and  director,  who  is  himself  still  a  pupil,  is 
ThoDy  wanting  in  self  possession  and  judgment.  He  bungles 
the  allegro  tempi  in  such  a  manner  that  all  distinctness  is  out 
•>f  the  question.  Among  the  wind  instruments,  a  homist,  a  lad 
uf  eleven  years  of  age,  is  very  remarkable.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  second  concert  at  which  I  was  present,  two  singers  made 
their  appearance,  who  had  neither  good  voices  nor  a  good  me- 
thod. AH  that  I  have  yet  heard,  is  far  inferior  to  what  the 
Milan  musical  students  can  perform.  Signer  Zingarelliy  direc- 
tor of  the  conservatory  here,  and  teacher  of  the  theory  of  mu- 
)ic  and  singing  may  possess  many  qualifications  as  a  composer 
of  operas;  but  it  is  generally  said  that  since  his  appointment 
the  conservatory  has  very  much  declined.  That  he  at  least 
does  not  know  how  an  orchestra  should  be  conducted  or  a 
»?Bphony  executed,  he  proves  by  allowing  so  quietly  these 
things  to  take  place  in  his  presence.  Of  the  merits  of  our 
Geman  composers  he  has  some  very  erroneous  notions.  One 
%,  when  I  paid  him  a  visit,  he  spoke  for  a  long  time  of 
HiydM  and  other  of  our  composers  with  great  respect,  but 
nhout  even  once  mentioning  Moeart;  I  therefore  turned  the 
c^Aversation  upon  the  latter,  upon  which  he  said:  'Tes,  he 
ttso  was  not  deficient  in  talent,  but  he  lived  too  short  a  time  to 
cultivate  it  in  a  proper  manner;  if  he  could  only  have  con- 
tinued  to  study  ten  years  longer,  he  would  then  have  been 
iUe  to  write  something  good.**! 
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March  3. 

An  opera  has  been  again  put  on  the  stage  written  by 
Mayer  several  years  ago.  It  is  called  ^'Cord!^  and  is  founded 
on  the  same  subject  as  Kotzebue's  ^'Sonneujungfrau"  (Virgin  of 
the  Sun).  There  are  certainly  some  fine  passages  in  the  mu- 
sic, but  taken  as  a  whole  it  has  not  satisfied  my  expectations 
of  Mayer^s  music.  He  is  after  all  deeply  tinctured  with  the 
Italian  manner  and  almost  wholly  an  apostate  from  the  Ger* 
ndan.  His  method  of  carrying  out  the  vocalisation  and  his  in- 
strumentation are  thoroughly  Italian.  This  certainly  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  for  since  the  age  of  fourteen  he  has  lived  in 
Italy,  and  never  wrote  for  any  other  than  Italian  audiences. 
I  think,  that  apart  from  his  natural  talent,  he  has  raised  him- 
self above  the  others  alone  by  having  always  endeavoured  to 
procure  all  the  best  German  works,  which  he  studied,  and 
ms^de  use  of,  the  latter  indeed  sometimes  a  little  too  muck. 
Throughout  Italy,  and  here  in  particular,  he  is  very  much  ad- 
mired and  liked:  he  merits  it  also  in  very  respect,  and  as  a 
man  is  ever  the  upright,  smooth-smoken  unassuming  German. 
He  is  much  attached  to  his  fatherland,  and  seems  only  to  re- 
gret that  it  was  not  his  fate  to  pursue  his  career  as  a  com- 
poser in  Germany.  In  Bergamo,  where  he  is  director  of  the 
ox'chestra,  he  now  only  desires  to  live  in  retirement,  and  write 
solely  for  his  church.  He  assured  me  that  nothing  but  the 
hpnour  of  writing  for  the  reopening  of  the  San  Carlo  theatre 
cpuld.  have  induced  him  to  leave  his  retreat  once  more,  but 
that  the  opera  "La  vendetta  di  Junone,''  which  he  had  nov 
completed,  should  certainly  be  his  last  work  for  the  theatre. 
In  "Cora"^  the  favorite  piece  with  the  public  is  the  finale,  con- 
siating  of  a  theme  in  three  variations  in  the  old  style  oiTleyel; 
ope  of  the  singers  sings  the  theme,  Davide  the  first  variation 
in  quavers,  then  Noeeari  the  second  in  triplets,  and  in  con- 
clusion la  Colbran  the  third  in  semiquavers.  At  it  is  well  song. 
it  greatly  pleases  the  public,  and  critics  therefore  must  be 
silent. 
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March  6. 
Last  eyening  Signor  Pio  Chianchettino  gave  a  concert  in 
the  F<mdo  theatre.  He  is  a  nephew  and  pupil  of  Dusseky  and 
plajed  two  concertos  of  that  master  in  his  manner.  Although 
his  play  was  pure,  distinct  and  even  full  of  expression,  yet 
here  again,  as  every-where  else,  the  piano-forte  as  concert- 
ubtrument  proved  itself  insufficient  to  awaken  the  enthusiasm 
^i  as  audience ;  and  the  more  so  is  this  the  greater  the  size  of 
the  place.  For  that  reason  also  upon  this  occasion,  the  song- 
pieces  pleased  far  more  than  the  concertos,  although  no  one 
amid  jBnd  fault  with  his  play.  I  myself  felt  this  also ;  for  al- 
though I  am  very  fond  of  the  piano,  when  a  composer  rich  in 
.(leas  improvises  upon  it,  yet  as  concert-instrument  I  am  wholly 
(uuDOTed  by  it;  and  a  piano-forte-concerto  in  my  opinion  is  only 
effective  when  written  like  those  of  Mozart,  in  which  the  piano 
Lv  not  much  more  thought  of  than  any  other  orchestral  in- 
^tnunent.  The  singers,  Madame  Chabran  and  the  Signori  Da- 
tide,  NogMori  and  Benedetti,  all  distinguished  themselves,  and 
were  loudly  applauded.  One  becomes  more  sensible  of  their 
merits  when  one  hears  them  in  a  smaller  place  than  the  San 
Carlo  theatre.  Davide  and  Noezari  may  be  called  almost  per- 
fect singers,  they  both  have  very  fine  voices;  the  former  a 
Tery  high  tenor,  the  latter  a  high  baritone,  remarkable  fluency 
of  execution  and  much  true  expression.  Benedetti  has  a  very 
tbe  bass  voice,  but  sings  rather  coldly. 

March  7. 

We  have  again  taken  some  rather  more  distant  and  highly 
uiteresting  walks.  The  object  of  one  was  the  Camaldula  con- 
sent, which  is  situated  upon  a  hill  above  two  hours'  drive  from 
tie  centre  of  the  city.  We  rode  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the 
aountain,  where  as  the  carriage  road  terminated,  we  were 
ibliged  to  make  the  ascent  on  foot.  The  view  from  the  convent 
garden  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  beautiful  in 
tlie  world.  On  one  side  are  seen  Ischia,  Capri,  Procida,  Ni- 
^da  and  the  promontories  which  we  had  visited  in  our  previous 
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excursion,  accompanied  by  the  blue  mirror  of  the  sea;  on  the 
opposite  aide  Capua,  Caserta,  and  in  the  back-ground  the  snow- 
covered  mountains ;  on  the  side  of  Naples  a  part  of  the  city  it- 
self, the  whole  bay  with  the  opposite  coast,  and  on  the  left 
the  smoke  -  emitting  Vesuvius ;  lastly,  on  the  fourth  side,  the 
shores  and  salient  promontories  ueax  Gaeta,  as  far  as  Terra- 
cina.  As  the  weather  was  very  propitious  for  us,  this  was  one 
of  tiie  most  magnilicent  days  we  ever  passed  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  beauties  of  nature.  The  monks,  some  of  whom  we 
caught  sight  of,  did  not  appear  in  the  same  humour  as  we 
were:  for  they  all  wore  a  gloomy  aspect. 

We  took  a  shorter  but  not  less  interesting  walk  on  the 
new  road  to  Rome,  which  was  begun  under  Murat,  but  has  re- 
mained unfinished  since  his  dethronement.  It  leads  over  a 
mountain  from  which  one  has  the  most  admirable  view  of  the 
city,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  complete; 
for  then  the  traveller  would  be  able  to  form  a  more  worthy 
conception  of  the  city  before  his  entry  into  Naples,  while  now 
by  the  old  road,  which  winds  throi^b  a  narrow  mountain  ra- 
vine, he  sees  nothing  of  Naples  until  he  has  entered  the  most 
dirty  and  least  attractive  part  of  the  city;  which  leaves  him 
long  in  doubt  whether  he  actually  is  in  the  world -famed 
Naples. 

We  passed  a  veiy  pleasant  day  at  the  villa  of  the  ban- 
ker Heigelin,  which  is  situated  also  upon  a  mountain  near  the 
Strada  Nuova,  whence  one  has  a  beautiful  view.  Old  Heigelin. 
an  amiable,  open-hearted  German,  has  ornamented  this  place  of 
his  own  creation  with  so  many  fine  things,  such  as  grottoes,  ruins, 
temples,  fountains,  &c.  &c.,  that  it  would  be  actually  impossible 
to  crowd  any  thing  more  together  in  so  small  a  space.  Al- 
though perhaps  the  whole  is  somewhat  frivolous  as  regards  the 
iii.'iiiuei'  in  which  it  is  laid  out,  it  has  nevertheless  many  indi- 
viihial  things  worthy  of  attention.  For  us  Northerns,  for  in- 
siame,  the  vast  mmiber  of  exotic  plants,  which  were  for  the 
most  part  in  full  bloom,  were  objects  of  great  interest. 
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March  11.   • 

Last  erening  our  concert  took  place.  As  the  impressario 
^f  the  court  theatres,  Barbaja^  an  extremely  selfish  man,  asked 
me  too  much  money  for  the  hire  of  the  theatres,  for  the  Fonda 
:ur  instance  100  Neapolitan  ducats  and  for  the  San  Carlo  200 
even,  I  adopted  his  proposal  rather  to  give  my  concert  in  the 
a:isembly-room  of  the  San  Carlo  theatre,  which  he  offered  me  lit 
up  for  nothing.  This  apparently  disinterested  offer  was  never- 
theless calculated  also  for  his  advantage,  for  the  assembly-room 
iod  the  adjoining  rooms  were  the  places  for  the  hazard-tables, 
which  he  had  rented,  and  to  which  by  means  of  my  concert 
h^  hoped  to  attract  the  most  fashionable  and  wealthiest  com- 
pany of  the  city.  This  use  of  my  concert,  which  could  in  no 
way  prejudice  me,  I  could  readily  allow  him.  As  the  saloon 
h  not  very  spacious,  I  fixed  ti^  price  of  admission,  as  at  Rome, 
at  one  piaster,  and  although  I  had  not  a  more  numerous,  yet 
I  had  a  more  susceptible  public  than  there.  Encouraged  by 
this  and  supported  most  efficiently  by  the  very  accurate  accom- 
paniment under  Festa's  direction,  as  well  as  by  the  room  it- 
self, which  was  so  advantageous  for  my  instrument,  I  played 
better  than  I  had  done  in  many  others  town  in  Italy.  Besides 
mj  compositions  a  duet  by  Mayer  and  a  terzet  of  Cherubini 
vere  sung  by  Signore  Davide,  Noeeari  and  BenedettL  Even 
<i&ring  the  evening  I  was  solicited  on  all  sides  to  give  a  se- 
c'»nd  concert  in  the  theatre. 

March  16. 

This  morning  early  we  visited  the  *'Studii,"  t.  e.  the  build- 
ing in  which  the  treasures  of  art  irom  Pompeii  and  Hercula- 
lenm  are  preserved,  together  with  the  collections  previously 
bade  of  statues  and  paintings.  The  library  is  situated  also  in 
the  same  building.  As  it  is  impossible  to  see  all  in  one  day, 
ve  chose  for  to-day  the  statues  and  the  library.  Among  the 
former  are  some  very  celebrated  statues  from  the  Farnese  col- 
lection, of  which  numerous  excellents  casts  have  been  made, 
And  two  equestrian   statues  found  in  Pompeii,  of  great  ar* 
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tistic  worth.  In  one  room  are  two  glazed  cases,  full  of  »>• 
tique  bronzes,  also  &om  Pompeii  and  Herculanenm,  consistiDg 
of  lampf! .  small  penates  and  all  kinds  of  domestic  utensils. 
These  things,  as  well  as  the  stataes  in  marble  are  in  the  most 
perfect  preservation,  and  appear  scarcely  so  many  days  old  as 
they  arc  years ;  hut  every  thing  of  iron  is  much  eaten  by  mst. 
as  for  instance  the  bandies  and  rings  of  rarioas  Tessels  of  bronze. 

The  libraxy  is  contained  in  a  fine  handsome  and  spacious 
apartment  and  several  adjoining  rooms.  On  Uie  floor  of  the 
grand  roum  the  line  of  the  meridian  is  drawn,  on  which,  through 
a  small  hole  pierced  in  the  wa!l  for  that  purpose,  the  sun's  rays 
fall  at  noon.  When  a  person  claps  his  hands  at  a  particular 
spot  in  this  apartment,  an  echo  repeats  it  more  than  thirty 
times  in  rapid  succession.  This  arises  probably  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  window- recesses,  which  are  high  np,  near  the  ceiling. 

Lastly  we  visited  the  room  where  the  rolls  of  papyrus 
are  preserved  and  unrolled.  They  have  all  the  appearance  of 
charconl,  and  one  might  mistake  them  for  that,  were  it  not 
that  one  can  easily  distinguish  the  e^es  of  the  leaves.  A 
manuscript  fully  unrolled,  mounted  npon  linen,  framed  and 
glazed,  hangE  against  the  wall.  As  the  paper  is  burnt  quite 
black  the  letters  are  scarcely  to  be  distingaished.  and  one 
cannot  bti(  admire  the  patience,  the  penetration,  and  the 
knowledge  of  languages  of  those  who  have  known  how  to  un- 
ravel its  sense.  It  is  a  treatise  on  music:  each  side  is  di- 
vided into  three  columns.  In  the  first  is  seen  an  engraved, 
accurate  copy  of  the  unrolled  papyrus,  with  all  its  defects, 
and  rents;  m  the  second,  the  contents  in  modern  Greek 
characters,  in  which  the  letters  and  words  that  are  want- 
ing ID  thE'  original  are  filled  in  with  red  letters,  and  in  the 
third,  a  Latin  translation.  They  are  now  unrolling  another 
manuscript,  but  do  not  appear  to  he  hurrying  themselves 
much,  for  we  found  one  person  only  thus  occupied.  The  me- 
thod purKued  is  a  very  simple  one.  Small  strips  of  fine  parch- 
ment are  stuck  with  gum  close  to  each  other  or  rather  some- 
l  over  each  other,  upon  the  charred  rolls,  after 
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whidi  the  paper  is  gradually  and  carefully  released  and  removed. 
The  process  is  of  a  necessity  a  slow  one,  but  considerably  more 
cnigfat  hare  been  unrolled  by  this  time.  If  these  precious  re- 
mains of  ancient  learning  were  in  the  possession  of  a  German 
sovereign,  they  would  all  have  been  deciphered  long  since. 

March  22. 

As  I  did  not  like  the  trouble  of  making  the  arrangement 
for  a  second  concert,  I  readily  accepted  the  proposal  of  the 
fmpressario  to  play  twice  at  the  San  Carlo  theatre  between 
the  acts  of  the  opera  for  the  sum  of  300  ducats.  This  I  did 
the  evening  before  last  for  the  first  time.  1  was  very  much 
afraid  that  the  violin  would  not  fill  the  immense  house,  but  I 
was  soon  set  at  rest  on  that  point  on  being  told  at  the  re- 
hearsal that  every  note  was  distinctly  heard  in  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  house.  But  of  a  necessity  nevertheless  I  was 
^tbliged  to  forego  every  finer  nuance  in  my  play.  Although  the 
house  was  very  full,  yet  the  greatest  silence  prevailed  whilst  I  was 
playing,  and  after  the  second  piece  of  music  I  was  called  forward. 

Last  evening  I  played  at  the  Casino  mobile^  in  a  veiy 
fine  saloon,  my  concerto  in  the  form  of  a  scena,  and  a  pot- 
poorri  with  pianoforte  accompaniment.  As  the  room  is  very 
faroarable  for  music,  both  of  these  had  a  very  sensible  effect 
upon  the  audience.  The  remainder  of  the  concert,  consisting 
rf  symphonies  and  pieces  (Tharmoniey  was  not  of  importance. 

I  forgot  to  mention  a  concert  given  by  Signora  Paravicini 
It  which  we  were  present,  at  the  Teatro  nuovo,  on  Wednesday 
last.  She  played,  between  the  acts  of  a  comedy,  the  first  vio- 
lin-concerto of  Rode  in  D  minor,  a  pot-pourri  by  Kretitu^^ 
and  at  the  end  an  Adagio  and  Rondo  of  the  same  compo^^. 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  my  instrument  ill  used  by 
women,  but  I  never  saw  it  used  so  badly  as  by  Signora  Pc^ 
mncini,  I  was  the  more  surprised  at  this,  as  she  has  acquired 
^me  fame,  and  has  a  vast  deal  of  pretension;  as  an  instance 
of  this,  she  told  people  here  that  she  had  heard  Rode  in 
Vienna,  but  that  he  had  excited  no  other  sentiment  in  her 
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than  pity.  Her  tarn  had  now  come  to  excite  pity  if  one  can 
feel  it  at  all  for  arrogance  and  mmkilfalness.  She  has  a  very 
excellent  violin,  a  Stradivariy  and  in  the  cantabile  draws  from 
it  a  tolerable  tone;  but  that  is  her  only  merit.  In  other  re- 
spects she  plays  in  bad  taste,  with  a  profusion  of  meaning- 
less ornamentations,  and  the  passages  indistinctly :  her  intona- 
tion is  not  pure  and  her  bow  stroke  extremely  bungling.  The 
applause  was  very  lukewarm  and  was  elicited  only  when  Prince 
Leopold  her  patron  began  to  clap  his  hands.  Much  more  in- 
teresting than  ParavicinVs  play,  was  the  comedy,  which  was 
capitally  performed.  Signer  de  Marini  played  remarkably  well 
and  he  is  altogether  one  of  the  best  actors  of  the  day.  The 
theatre,  certainly,  is  smaller  than  the  Fiorentino  and  Fondo, 
but  quite  as  pretty. 

At  private*pai*ties  I  have  played  my  quartetts  and  quin- 
tetts  a  few  times,  which  were  exceedingly  well  accompanied 
by  Messieurs  Dauner  and  son,  the  young  and  talented  violin- 
ist (Mario,  whom  I  have  practised  in  some  of  my  things,  and 
by  the  accomplished  violoncellist  Fensi,  who  lived  formerly  in 
Cassel.  They  afforded  great  pleasure,  and  Mayer  assured  me 
he  had  never  enjoyed  a  greater  musical  treat.  On  the  second 
occasion  we  played  them  at  the  house  of  Lady  DouglaSy  who 
herself  plays  the  piano  very  well  and  is  said  to  have  sung 
exceedingly  well  some  years  ago.  She  and  her  husband  are 
the  first  English  in  whom  I  have  found  a  real  taste  for  music. 

March  l'3. 

On  looking  through  this  diary  I  observe  that  I  have  for- 
gotten to  mention  the  performance  of  two  masses  given  at  the 
expense  of  Prince  Esterhaay  of  Vienna.  The  first  by  old  JJm- 
lauf  of  Vienna,  was  remarkable  for  nothing  in  particular;  but 
the  second  by  Uaydn,  in  D  minor,  which  was  performed  with 
great  solemnity  and  military  pomp  on  the  emperor's  birthday, 
afforded  much  gratification.  Mesdames  Chnbran  and  Canonici^ 
and  Signori  Noeaari  and  Benedetti  sang  the  solo  parts  verj 
beautifully;   the  chorus  and    orchestra  were  also  admirable. 
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rnfortutiately,  at  the  express  desire  of  the  Prince,  almost  all 
*he  ten^  were  taken  too  quick,  and  thereby  much  spoiled. 

MHan,  April  22. 

Prevented  from  writing  by  the  great  press  of  business  in 
the  last  days  of  our  residence  in  Naples,  and  the  hurry  of  our 
return  journey,  which  was  almost  unbroken  by  a  day  of  rest, 
I  haTe  got  greatly  in  arrears,  and  have  therefore  much  to  fetch 
:p.  e?en  respecting  Naples. 

May&r's  new  opera  was  at  length  brought  out  a  fortnight 
before  Easter,  after  it  had  been  once  more  re-christened,  but 
It  was  a  total  failure,  so  that  it  lived  through  two  and  a 
iiilf  representations  only,  and  probably  is  for  ever  at  rest.  On 
the  third  evening,  in  fact,  the  first  act  alone  was  given,  with 
•ne  act  of  Paer's  "Sargino."  Both  the  subject  and  the  mu- 
*ir  of  Ma^'s  opera  are  equally  uninteresting  and  tedious. 
The  latter  especially  is  wanting  in  life  and  spirit;  it  is  so 
-ommon-place  and  so  spun  out,  that  one  can  hardly  hear  it 
without  falling  asleep.  This  actually  occurred  to  me,  to  Count 
^TnUenberg,  and  to  several  others,  at  the  grand  rehearsal.  Mayer 
'fi%s  to  have  exhausted  himself,  which  is  no  wonder  with  the 
^nonnoiis  quantity  of  operas  which  he  has  written.  It  is  cer- 
'ainlv  high  time  for  him  to  retire  as  a  composer  of  operas, 
that  he  may  not  entirely  forfeit  the  repute  he  had  acquired, 
iod  he  would  have  done  well  if  he  had  not  accepted  the  last 
uivitation  to  Naples.  The  evening  after  the  first  representa- 
V.OQ  of  his  opera  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  Bergamo. 

About  this  time  the  arrival  of  Madame  Catalani  set  all 
the  lovers  of  music  in  Naples  in  great  commotion.  She  im- 
o^ejiately  took  advantage  of  this  enthusiasm  and  announced 
»  few  days  afterwards  a  concert  in  the  Fiorentino  theatre,  the 
pnces  of  admission  being  seven-fold  the  usual  ones.  On  the 
*l«y  before  the  concert,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  got  two 
P  tickets,  and  that  because  I  had  previously  bespoken  them, 
*  22  Carbni  each.  Never  perhaps  were  the  expectations  of 
«G  audience  at  a  higher  pitch  of  tension,  than  were  those  of 
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the  Neapolitan  public  on  that  evening.  My  wife  and  I.  who 
for  years  had  longed  to  hear  this  celebrated  singer,  could 
scarcely  repress  our  impatience  for  the  moment  of  her  ap- 
pearance. At  length  she  did  appear,  and  a  deathlike  silence 
pervaded  the  whole  house.  She  came  forward  with  a  cold  and 
pretentious  air,  and  saluted  neither  the  Court  nor  the  public, 
which  created  an  obvious  unpleasant  sensation.  Perhaps  she 
had  expected  to  have  been  received  with  a  burst  of  applause, 
which  however  is  not  the  custom  in  Naples,  and  this  perhaps 
put  her  out  of  humour.  But  when  after  her  first  song  she 
was  greeted  with  a  storm  of  applause,  she  became  more  friendly, 
and  remained  so  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  She  sang  four 
times,  two  airs  by  PucUta,  (hnbra  adorata  of  Zingarelli  (or.  a«; 
the  Neapolitans  insist,  of  Grescentini,  whose  name  also  was 
down  on  the  bills)  and  variations  on  the  thousand  times  varied 
"JVe?  cor  non  piu  mi  sento.''  The  airs  by  Ptidtta  were  extre- 
mely poor;  the  famed  Ombra  adorata  can  only  be  considered 
fine,  when  all  thoughts  of  the  text  are  banished  from  the  mind; 
the  variations  were  common  place,  but  become  piquante  from 
her  manner  of  execution.  She  pleased  us  greatly,  by  the  con- 
stantly pure  intonation  and  the  perfect  finish  with  which  she 
executes  eveiy  kind  of  vocal  ornamentation  and  of  passages, 
and  by  her  quite  peculiar  and  characteristic  style  of  singing; 
but  she  does  not  come  up  to  that  ideal  of  a  perfectly  accom- 
plished singer,  which  we  had  expected  to  find  her.    Her  voice 


which  has  the  extensive  range  of  "/m       i         to 
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is  both  full  and  powerful  in  the  low  and  midle  notes,  but  th? 
transition  to  the  voce  di  testa  at  I  fir\  I    I— -very  observable. 


and  from  three  to  four  notes  in  that  region  are  much  weaker, 
than  the  deeper  and  highest;  for  which  reason  she  gives  all 
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passages  which  occur  in  those  notes,  with  half-voice,  only  in 
••rder  to  conceal  the  inequality.  Her  voice  is  wanting  also  in 
the  youthlnl  freshness,  which,  however,  in  a  female  singer  of 
^>rty  years  of  age,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Her  shake  is 
wonderfully  beautifiil;  and  equally  pure  whether  in  the  half 
'T  whole  notes.  A  peculiar  style  of  run  through  the  half  no- 
'ns.  properly  speaking  the  enharmonic  scales,  since  every  note 
was  produced  twice,  is  greatly  admired  as  something  quite  her 
'  wn.  To  me,  nevertheless,  it  was  more  remarkable  than  beau- 
^al;  for  it  sounded  to  me  like  the  howling  of  the  storm  in 
-he  chimney.  Another  kind' of  vocal  ornamentation,  which  in 
'tself  is  common  enough,  she  gives^  however,  in  a  manner  that 
mparts  great  charm  to  it.  It  would  be  expressed  in  notes 
K)mewhat  in  this  manner: 

Allegro. 


^^^^^^^f:ir-j^^^ 


^•at  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed,  that  she  took  breath 
•it  every  sixteenth-pause,  which  gave  to  this  part  a  very  im- 
passioned character.  Among  the  variations  was  one  with  syn- 
opated  notes,  which  from  her  peculiar  style  of  execution  de- 
rires  also  a  very  characteristic  and  interesting  charm;  and 
iuotlier  in  triplets  legato  she  gives  in  perfection.  But  what  I 
^i'M  missed  in  her  singing,  was  sotd.  She  sings  recitative  with- 
•nt  expression  —  I  might  say  with  carelessness,  and  in  Adagio 
b**  remains  cold.  Neither  were  we  even  ofice  deeply  moved, 
^•at  experienced  merely  that  sense  of  pleasure  one  always  feels 
*L<^  one  sees  and  hears  mechanical  difficulties  overcome  with 
'i^e.  This,  also,  was  the  sentiment  of  all  those  who  sat  in 
•  Of  immediate  neighbourhood.  Some  unpleasant  and  prejudi- 
'  ul  habits,  which  she  is  not  likely  now  to  correct,  I  must  yet 
a^ert  to.  To  these  belong  firstly,  that  in  certain  passages, 
Mrticularly  those  which  she  gives  with  force,  every  note  is  de- 
-'rered  with  a  sort  of  see-saw  movement  of  the  lower  jaw,  as 
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in  mastication,  so  that  a  dumb  person,  if  he  saw  her  sing. 
would  have  no  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  crochets  from 
quavers  and  up  and  down  running  passages  from  one  another. 
In  the  shake,  more  especially,  the  movement  of  the  lower  jaw 
by  which  every  note  might  be  counted,  is  very  striking  and  dis- 
figuring. Secondly,  in  impassioned  passages  her  whole  body 
partakes  of  a  southern  but  highly  unbecoming  mobility,  from 
which  a  deaf  man  would  likewise  of  a  certainty  easily  guess 
the  subject. 

A  few  days  afterwards  we  heard  her  again  in  the  rehear- 
sal to  her  second  concert,   in  which  she  sang  five  times,  and 
exhibited  the  same  qualifications,  but  also  impressed  no  one 
at  any  time  by  a  show  of  feeling  in  her  execution.    She  seemed 
to  me  much  less  pretentious  here  and  more  amiable ;  and  she 
was  very  polite  to  the  orchestra  and  the  persons   who  had 
gathered  to  hear  her,  so  that  I  can  readily  believe  what  I 
was  told  —  that  her  pretentious  air  when  appearing  in  public, 
arose  more  from  embarrassement  than  pride,  and  was  assumed 
by  her  to  conceal  her  fears.    A  young  man  who  stood  behind 
the  side-scenes  during  her  concert  assured  me,  that  upon  first 
stepping  forward  on  the  stage  she  trembled  in  every  limb,  and 
could   scarcely  breath  for  nervousness.     It  is  said  that  here 
in  Milan  she  did  not  give  general  satisfaction;   and  her  last 
concerts  were  much  less  numerously  attended  than  the  first. 
One  part  of  the  public  was  in  favour  of  Grassini,  whom  we 
have  now  heard  here  also,   but  of  whom  I  shall  speak  later. 
The  admirers  of  the  latter  had  played  CcUdlani  a  malicious 
trick  by  distributing  for  sale  at  the  entrance  of  the  theatre  at  her  i 
first  concert  an  Italian  translation  of  the  unfavourable  opinions 
respecting  her  that  had  appeared  in  the  Hamburg  and  Leipsic 
musical  journals.  CcUalani,  herself,  expecting  to  find  in  it  a  son- 
net or  something  of  the  kind  in  her  praise,  purchased  a  copy. 

The  day  after  Catalmns  first  concert  in  Naples  took  plare. 
Rossini's  ''Elisabetta"  was  given  at  the  San  Carlo  theatre,  in 
which  Colbrcm  played  the  first  part.  As  every  body  ^^^ 
that  it  was  her  intention  to  compete  with  Catalani,  the  hoUN^ 
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vas  more  than  usually  crowded,  both  by  partizans  and  anta- 
^Dtst8  of  Colbran.  The  latter  on  the  previous  evening  called 
Cidalani's  concert  the  exequies  of  Colbratif  and  people  were 
therefore  extremely  curious  to  learn  what  would  be  the  result 
uf  the  evening.  Immediately  upon  her  appearance  she  was  re- 
ceded with  a  concert  of  hisses,  but  simultaneously  also  mih 
vtfhement  applause.  As,  however,  this  time  she  really  sang 
and  played  exceedingly  well,  the  applauders  increased  in  num- 
ber and  the  hissers  grew  less,  so  that  at  last  she  was  called  for- 
ward almost  unanimously  by  the  audience.  She  is  &r  behind 
Ciiialani  in  voice  and  every  mechanical  point  of  excellence, 
bat  she  sings  with  true  feeling  and  plays  with  considerable 
passion.  The  composition  of  this  opera  is  one  of  RossinVs 
best,  but  with  all  the  merits,  it  has  also  all  the  weak  points 
•jf  the  others.  —  In  the  theatre,  a  ridiculous  trait  of  preten* 
tioQs  magnanimity  on  the  part  of  Catalani  famished  subject 
tA  amusement.  A  few  evenings  before,  when  she  first  went  to 
the  theatre,  she  sent  her  secretary  behind  the  scenes  to  express 
to  Colbran  and  the  other  singers  that  '^she  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  their  performances.*' 

Freiburg  in  Breisgau,  Jane  20.  1817. 

Previoiis  to  our  leaving  Naples,  we  devoted  one  whole 
da;  more  to  a  visit  to  Pompeii.  We  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
hare  a  clear  and  tolerably  warm  day,  a  real  wonder  through- 
oat  the  whole  of  the  month  of  March!  While  from  the 
middle  of  January  to  the  end  of  February  the  weather  was 
ahaost  without  interruption  the  most  beautiful  spring  weather, 
with  the  beginning  of  March  winter  suddenly  returned.  A 
uld  and  stormy  rain  fell  in  the  vallies,  and  snow  in  the  moun- 
taks  to  such  a  depth,  that  they  were  no  longer  accessible. 
<-%  Vesuvins  it  was  said  to  be  from  three  to  four  feet  deep. 
ht  March  is  generally  very  cold  and  the  real  winter  month 
(t  the  Neapolitans. 

The  ruins  of  Pompeii,  which  from  having  lain  covered  for 
nearly  2000  years  with  a  light  crust  of  dry  ashes,  are  in  far 


^ 


-,-  priKpiration  than  ail  the  remains  of  that  period  which 
.   •^'1.  ••xpof'i^^  to  the  air,  made  a  deep  and  really  solemn 

;. ,!   upnii  us.      The  ruins  of  the  Colosseum  and   other 

Kiiii.JiLjrs  in  Rome,  impress   one  with  an  idea    of  the 

-^..  -:i-o.-.  ihe  wealth,  and  love  of  grandeur  of  the  ancients; 

,.     ,:  -    i.*<.'  sight  of   simple   small  private  dweUing-houf-Ps. 

^-,  as  entire  as  on  the  day  of  the  fearful  catastroplie, 

..  .  ^    .-<  afquainted  with  the  habits  and  ways  of  their  civit 

,.1  bj  ocular  evidence,  with  many  customs  unknown  to 

^    .vof  »f  living,  and  described  to  us  byancient  writers. 

,"t:  t-titering  one  of  these  houses,  which  may  have  belongfJ 
._.  t  •■,II-to-do  individual  in  the  middle  class  of  society,  our 
.  „>,  i  row  of  small,  neat  rooms  all  painted  al  fresco,  like 
1 1  v.iiutings  cut  out  of  the  walls  from  Herculaneum,  which  are 
.^.-t^rved  at  Portici.  These  chambers  have  rarely  any  wid- 
.V*,  and  hut  one  door  to  admit  light  and  air,  which  opens 
.iri'U  a  court  yard,  round  which  runs  a  covered  gallery.  In  the 
,vutr«  of  the  court  is  a  fountain,  near  this  a  circular  marble 
:m';iU'  round  which  stand  marble  benches  to  recline  upon  at  meal 
-jiuf,  furnished  vrith  a  somewhat  higher  projection  to  snpporl 
tiif  elbows;  and  on  one  side  of  the  court  is  one  or  more  taste- 
fully decorated  baths.  All  these  houses  had  but  one  floor  ur 
^itiiry  and  were  much  smaller  than  our  dwelling  houses.  If  if 
jiroatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  domestic  utensils  which  were 
tVtund  there  could  not  be  left  in  their  place!  One  would  then 
have  had  a  perfect  conception  of  the  habits  and  mode  of  li/e 
of  the  former  inhabitants  of  this  remarkable  city.  The  pavement 
of  the  streets  is  still  in  the  same  condition  as  it  then  was. 
and  the  impression  of  the  wheels  of  the  vehicles  as  also  of 
the  feet  of  the  foot-passengers  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  streeli. 
Oter  the  shops  one  still  sees  expressed  in  Greek  cbaracten 
peinted  on  walls,  the  wares  which  were  sold  in  each,  and  at 
the  ciirnor  of  a  street  an  advertisement  of  that  period.  In  the 
shops  wliore  oil  was  sold  huge  earthen-ware  jars,  let  into  tlie 
maiiOEtry  of  the  front  wall,  are  still  to  be  seen,  from  which  that 
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irtide  was  dipped  out  for  sale.  In  many  cellars  in  good  pre- 
vrration,  similar  tall  jars,  but  with  very  narrow  necks  are 
Uf  be  seen,  in  which  wine  was  kept.  In  one  of  these  cellars 
*Jie  skeleton  of  a  woman  was  found,  and  so  completely  im- 
bedded in  the  ashes,  that  the  form  of  her  body  could  be  dis- 
tiogoished  as  in  a  mould.  A  part  of  this  form  in  which  the 
mpress  of  her  breast  is  left,  is  preserved  at  Portici.  In  her 
band  was  found  a  large  leathern  bag  with  coins  in  it. 

The  street  which  is  in  the  best  preservation  is  the  street 
t  the  tombs,  in  which  on  both  sides  scarcely  any  thing  is  to 
be  seen  but  tombs,  some  of  which  are  built  in  the  Egyptian 
pyramidal-form,  and  others  in  the  Roman  style.  In  these 
tombs,  urns  have  been  found  in  which  the  ashes  and  bones 
>f  the  burned  dead  were  preserved.  The  inscriptions  upon 
these  tombs  are  sometimes  Greek,  sometimes  Latin,  and  begin 
very  frequently  with  the  exclamation:  "Siste  viator T  "Stop 
passer-by!'^  &c.,  which  mode  of  arresting  the  attention  of  the 
vaj  farer  here  in  a  frequented  and  busy  street  was  much  more 
m  place  than  it  is  in  our  generally  very  retired  churchyards, 
m  which  it  has  been  imitated  in  a  somewhat  inappropriate 
loaimer. 

The  public  buildings,  theatres,  temples,  &c.,  which  attract 
attention  in  Pompeii,  are  certainly  neither  so  vast  nor  so  grand 
^d  beautiful  as  those  of  Rome,  Puzzuoli  and  other  places;  but 
thej  nevertheless  exceed  in  importance  everything  that  a  mo- 
>lera  provincial  town  can  offer  to  the  visitor.  Where,  for  in- 
''taace,  would  one  find  in  any  of  these,  a  vast  circus  for  public 
gaaes,  and  two  large  theatres  I  Of  the  latter,  one  was  roofed 
over,  and  served  probably  for  the  performance  of  comedies; 
tbe  other,  with  a  stage,  an  orchestra,  and  a  circular,  very  lo% 
anphitheatre  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  place  in  which 
tU  Roman  actors,  provided  with  a  mask  to  increase  the  vo- 
Ivae  of  sound,  performed  their  tragedies  before  an  audience  of 
ftom  10,000  to  15,000  spectators.  But  the  temples  also,  the 
best  of  which  is  now  being  dug  out  of  the  ashes,  afford  ocular 
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demonstration  of  the  love  of  grandeur  and  of  tiie  good  taste 
of  the  ancients  in  architecture. 

The  vineyards  and  cultivated  land  which  lie  above  the 
yet  unexcavated  part  of  the  city,  have  been  already  long  pur- 
chased by  the  former  king  of  Naples;  hence  if  the  vrork  had 
been  carried  on  with  energy,  which,  however,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  present  government,  which  prosecutes  all  such 
things  very  indolently,  the  whole  of  this  highly  interesting 
city  would  be  laid  bare  in  a  few  years,  and  from  the  high 
ground  which  surrounds  it  might  all  be  surveyed  at  one 
glance.  At  present  the  different  parts  which  have  been  ex- 
cavated are  still  separated  from  each  other  by  long  strips  of 
land  under  cultivation,  which  one  is  obliged  to  ascend  like  so 
many  hills ;  and  one  is  greatly  surprised  after  having  traversed 
one  of  this  sort  of  fields  to  see  beneath  one  another  part  of 
the  city,  which  contrasts  so  strangely  with  the  vines,  trees,  fields 
and  peasant^s  huts  upon  the  high  ground. 

The  day  before  our  departure  from  Naples  we  once  more 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Studii,  and  inspected  the  large  collection 
of  Etrurian  vases  of  every  imaginable  form.  We  were  greatly 
pleased  also,  with  the  fine  collection  of  paintings,  among  which 
the  pictures  by  Raphael  recently  brought  back  from  Sicily 
were  special  objects  of  our  admiration. 

On  the  29th  March  we  set  out  on  our  return  journey  to 
Bome.  The  morning  of  our  leaving  was  very  stormy  and  unplea- 
sant for  me;  for  in  the  first  place  I  had  a  dispute  ¥dth  the 
vetturino,  who  wanted  to  thrust  a  fifth  person  into  the  interior 
of  the  vehicle,  in  the  shape  of  a  dirty  and  ill-smelling  Capudn 
friar,  till  at  length  after  much  desultory  disputation  we  consented 
to  his  being  accommodated  in  the  cabriolet,  and  as  a  further  in- 
cident of  annoyance,  my  family  was  at  first  not  permitted 
to  pass  out  of  the  gate,  because  they  had  not  been  mentioned 
in  the  new  Neapolitan  passports  which  it  is  requisite  to  take 
upon  leaving  the  country.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  shewed  my 
old  passport,  in  which  my  wife  and  children  were  mentioned; 
and  it  was  not  until  I  had  pledged  my  word  to  go  back  and 
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procure  another  passport  that  I  was  allowed  to  move  from  the 
spot.  I  therefore  went  back  to  the  minister,  while  my  wife 
and  children  proceeded  without  further  hindrance  on  their  way. 
ArriTed  at  the  minister's,  I  there  found  all  still  buried  in  sleep ; 
bat  with  fair  words  and  that  which  with  Italians  is  far  more 
effectual,  money,  I  at  length  succeeded  in  procuring  a  new  pass- 
port. Furnished  with  this  I  jumped  into  a  hired  carriage,  and 
droTe  with  all  speed  to  overtake  my  family,  which  I  did  about 
half-way  to  Capua  and  thus  relieved  them  of  a  great  anxiety 
respecting  me.  Among  the  annoyances  with  which  travellers 
in  Italy  are  almost  worried  to  death,  is  the  excessive  strictness 
m  regard  to  passports,  which  is  frequently  carried  to  a  ridi- 
juloos  extreme.  We  subsequently  saw  an  instance  in  which  a 
trareller  who  had  already  got  beyond  Parma  on  the  Lombard 
frontier  was  sent  all  the  way  back  to  Leghorn  because  his 
passport  had  not  been  signed  by  the  Austrian  consul  at  that 
place. 

In  a  second  vehicle  wliich  accompanied  us  travelled  an 
Koglishman,  who  was  possessed  of  an  extraordinary  skill  in 
taking  the  fine  views  in  a  few  minutes.  For  this  purpose  he 
made  use  of  a  machine  which  transmitted  the  landscape  on  a 
rtduoed  scale  to  the  paper.  Between  Velletri  and  Albano, 
where  we  went  part  of  the  way  on  foot  in  order  better  to 
enjoy  the  magnificent  landscape  and  the  mild  air,  we  saw  the 
ibole  method  of  his  proceeding,  which  afforded  infinite  plea- 
sure to  the  children.  He  shewed  us  afterwards  his  collection 
oi  riews,  of  which  he  had  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  Naples 
uid  its  neighourhood  alone.  He  gave  me  his  address:  Major 
Oxkbumy  Woolwich,  nine  miles  from  London. 

Our  re-entry  into  Rome  filled  us  anew  with  wonder  and 
admiiation  of  the  remains  of  the  old  Roman  architecture,  which 
we  had  not  seen  for  three  months.  We  were  much  amused 
ako  with  the  simple  remarks  of  the  Capucin  friar,  whose  first 
^it  this  was  to  the  mainland,  and  who  was  totally  inex- 
iierienced  in  every  thing.  Apart  from  his  dirt,  he  was  really 
I  guod- tempered,  simple  sort  of  man,  and  quite  endurable.   He 

8?0HS,  Aatoblograpby.    n.  3 
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was  full  of  restless  impatience  to  see  the  pope  officiate.  How 
various  are  the  wishes  and  inclinations  of  men!  He  perhaps 
felt  as  we  did  the  day  before  the  concert  given  by  the  cele- 
brated Catalani!  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  he  may  re- 
turn to  his  convent,  better  satisfied  then  we  returned  home 
from  that  concert. 

With  great  difficulty  we  procured  a  miserable  apartment 
in  a  private  house,  for  which  nevertheless  we  were  obliged  to 
pay  half  a  piaster  per  diem.  Strangers  from  every  part  of  Italy 
had  poured  into  Rome  to  be  present  during  the  Holy  Week. 
in  addition  to  whom  also,  pilgrims,  and  the  devout  gathered 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  were  now  here  to  receive 
remission  of  their  sins.  The  streets  were  thronged  to  that 
degree  that  we  were  frequently  obliged  to  pull  up  as  we  drove 
through. 

Our  apartments  had  a  look-out  upon  the  Tiber  from  a 
wooden  balcony ;  from  here  we  could  follow  the  course  of  the 
Tiber  from  the  Porta  Romana  to  the  bridge  in  front  of  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo.  The  stillness  of  the  quarter  of  the  city 
beyond  the  Tiber,  lit  up  by  the  ruddy  evening  sky  and  the  moon- 
light, contrasted  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the  dense  throng 
which  poured  to  and  fro  across  the  bridge  and  then  disap- 
peared in  the  streets  leading  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  to 
the  church  of  St.  Peter.  High  above  all  the  houses  and  pa- 
laces which  lay  between  us  and  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  rose 
the  latter,  proudly  and  majestically,  filling  us  with  wonder  and 
admiration  of  its  gigantic  proportions.  Tired  as  we  were,  it 
was  long  before  we  could  tear  ourselves  away  from  this  magni- 
ficent sight,  and  we  remained  till  a  late  hour  in  the  mild 
evening  air  upon  our  balcony.  When  we  at  length  lay  down 
to  rest,  we  called  to  each  other  once  more:  ''To-morrow,  to- 
morrow, then  we  shall  hear  the  famous  Miserere!^' 
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Aix  la  ChapeUe,  Aug.  10.  1817. 

Here  at  lengthy  I  find  once  more  a  few  moments  leisure 
tu  contmue  my  narrative  of  our  return  journey  from  Italy. 

On  the  3rd  April  we  at  last  heard  the-long-wished-for 
Miserere  in  the  Sixtine  chapel.  We  had  been  told  that  fe- 
males were  admitted  by  tickets,  and  that  men  were  required 
to  appear  in  shoes.  But  a  ticket  for  Dorette  was  now  not  to 
be  had,  and  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  make  up  my  mind 
\i)  go  alone.  But  when  I  recognised  among  the  Swiss  guard 
At  the  entrance  of  the  church  one  whom  I  knew  and  whose 
giKxi  will  I  had  won  upon  a  foimer  occasion  by  a  present 
tor  accompanying  us  up  to  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  church;  I 
trQqoired  of  him  whether  he  could  not  assist  to  procure  me  an 
uimission  into  the  chapel  for  my  wife  without  a  ticket;  and 
apun  his  assurance  that  he  would  do  his  best,  I  hastened 
borne  to  fetch  her.  .\fter  some  discussion  with  the  other  Swiss 
guards  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  admitted,  although  se- 
Tftal  English  ladies  of  rank  who  came  unprovided  with  tickets 
vere  refused  admittance  and  turned  back.  The  Swiss  cannot 
bear  the  English  nor  the  French,  and  favour  the  Germans  upon 
^ch  occasions  much  more,  particularly  if  one  can  talk  to  then 
in  a  few  words  of  ^Schwizerdutsch.^^ 

We  yet  arrived  in  good  time,  and  only  regretted  that  we 
vere  not  allowed  to  remain  together,  so  as  to  interchange  at 
the  moment  the  impression  which  the  music  would  make  upon  us. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  singing,  nineteen  psalms 
vere  chaonted  alternately  by  high  and  low  voices,  in  the  same 
laaaner  unisono,  and  in  the  form  of  prayer,  as  we  had  al- 
retdy  found  so  tedious  at  Christmas;  and  we  had  to  bear  with 
thft  last  eight  or  nine  of  these:  after  every  one,  which  lasted 
for  five  long  minutes,  one  of  the  tapers  is  extinguished  that 
bims  upon  a  gigantic  pyramidal-shaped  candelabra  in  front 
•if  the  high  altar.  How  one  wishes  that  the  last  of  them  also 
ns  extinguished!  At  length  the  wished-for  moment  comes, 
And  by  degrees  a  silence  ensues  which  not  a  little  increases 
Uie  expectation  of  that  which  now  follows.     To  this  sentiment 
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of  expectation,  the  solemn  twilight  which  now  prevails  in  the 
church  faintly  illumined  with  the  last  gleam  of  the  rosy  tints 
of  evening,  and  the  repose  felt  at  length  by  the  ear  after  the 
hoai*:>e  bellowing  of  the  psalms  may  be  ascribed  the  delicious 
impression  that  I  experienced  from  the  first  long-drawn  chord 
of  C  fluty  and  which  seemed  to  me  like  music  from  another 
world.  But  one  was  too  soon  reminded  that  it  was  an  earthly 
music  that  fell  upon  the  ear,  and  one  indeed  sung  by  Italians; 
for  immediately  after  the  second  bar,  the  ear  was  rent  by  a 
horrid  succession  of  quints!  The  theme  was  doubtless  after 
this  manner: 


i    J^i  i 


S^^^l 


SiHiieE^ 


* 


— I 

but  was  given  by  the  singers  in  the  following  barbarous  manner: 


Mi  -  se 


J.,     i?     i 


^ 


gk-f       f 


t 


^ 


* 


I  could  not  have  believed  even  my  own  ears,  much  more  those 
of  others,  that  they  sing  in  such  mse  in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  haJ 
I  not  heard  it  subsequently  repeated.  Is  this  perhaps  the  mys- 
terious method  of  executing  these  old  compositions,  of  which  it 
is  related  that  it  is  known  alone  to  this  choir,  and  has  been 
handed  down  traditionally?  Impossible!  Modern  Italians  only 
can  sing  in  so  barbarous  a  style,  who  may  perhaps  possess  a 
feeling  for  melody,  but  who  in  all  that  is  called  harmony  are 
grossly  ignorant 
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When  however  this  first  Miserere   had  been  endured,  I 
'^a2>  soon  attracted  by  something  else.     These  simple  sequences 
i'  harmony,    consisting  almost  wholly   of  triads,  tliis  mixing 
diid  sustaining  of  the  voices,   at  one  time  increasing  to  the 
jn»>t  tumultuous  forte^  at  another  dying  away  into   the  soft- 
"A  pianissimo;    the   continual   and    lengthened   sustaining  of 
-iiigle  tones   to  a  degree  attainable  only   by   the  lungs  of  a 
•';i>trated  person,  and  then  especially  the   soft  introduction  of 
i  chord,  while   that  of  other  voices  is  still  faintly  sustained, 
.'ive  to  this  music,  in  spite  of  all  its  deficiencies,  something  so 
:-cii]iar,  that  one  feels  irresistibly  attracted  by  it.     I  can  now 
herefore  readily  understand   that  in  former  times,  when  the 
•  boir  was  much   better,   this   must   have  made  an  immense 
impreision  upon  foreigners  who  had  never  heard  pure  vocal 
music  and  the  voices  of  castrated  persons.    It  might  even  now 
^>e  made  most  charmingly  efiFective,  if  the  singers  of  the  choir 
.a«l  only  a  director  of  more  extensive  knowledge.     But  as  it 
'^.  they  do  not  generally  sing  even  with  purity. 

On  this  first  day,  two  compositions  of  AUegri  and  Baini 
if-re  given,  and  each  of  them  repeated  once.  Between  each 
•f  these  ten  not  veiy  long  divisions  a  prayer  was  recited  in 
.1  low  tone  by  the  cardinals,  bishops,  and  other  clergy,  which 
irooi  its  resemblance  to  the  roll  of  distant  thunder  had  a  good 
effect.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  however,  the  ser- 
>ants,  scraping  and  treading  upon  the  foot-boards,  made  a  very 
unpleasant  noise  for  musical  ears,  which  greatly  disturbed  and 
thfli  obliterated  the  impression  made  by  the  music,  to  which 
■•"6  would  willingly  have  abandoned  oneself  a  little  longer. 
Hiis  noise  they  tell  me  is  to  represent  an  earthquake! 

On  the  second  evening  I  managed  things  in  such  a  man- 
'i*r  as  to  arrive  at  the  chapel  just  at  tlie  commencement  of 
le  real  singing,  and  on  the  extinguishing  of  the  last  taper. 
The  crowd  was  so  great,  that  I  was  obliged  to  remain  stand- 
ag  some  time  at  the  entrance  surrounded  by  Englishmen,  who 
'luring  the  whole  time  of  the  music  spoke  to  each  other  in  a  very 
load  tone  of  voice,  and  would  not  even  allow  themselves  to  be 
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restrained  from  it  by  any  signs  to  keep  silence.  Besides  this, 
the  singers  sang  much  more  carelessly  than  the  day  before, 
and  frequently  very  false,  so  that  I  was  very  glad  when  the 
earthquake  came  to  put  an  end  to  the  ceremony.  Three  new 
compositions  were  added  to  the  two  of  yesterday,  for  which 
reason  each  required  to  be  sung  but  once.  In  other  respects 
everything  was  exactly  the  same  as  the  first  time. 

At  a  later  period  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Mi- 
serere collection  published  by  Kuhnel  of  Leipsic,  but  did  not 
find  a  single  one  of  those  which  we  heard  in  Rome.  The 
library  of  the  Sixtine  chapel  must  however  be  so  rich  in  such 
compositions,  that  they  are  enabled  to  select  di£Perent  ones  for 
many  years  in  succession. 

Both  evenings  after  the  Miserere  we  saw  the  illumination 
of  the  cross  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  Upon  entering  by 
the  grand  entrance,  whence  one  sees  the  illuminated  cross  at 
the  farthest  distance,  it  makes  an  imposing  impression,  but  so 
soon  as  one  approaches  nearer,  it  loses  greatly.  The  effect 
would  be  far  greater  if  all  the  other  lights  in  the  church  were 
extinguished.  But  as  it  is,  not  only  hundreds  of  lamps  bum 
round  the  entrance  to  the  subterranean  chapel,  but  innumerable 
other  lights  besides  in  every  part  of  the  church.  The  brilliant 
illumination  in  the  cross  casts  therefore  no  prominent  shadow. 
The  Pantheon  was  also  illuminated  this  evening,  which  must 
have  had  a  magnificent  effect.  Unfortunately  we  arrived  just 
as  the  lights  were  being  extinguished. 

On  the  previous  evening  prince  Frederick  took  me  to  a 
party,  at  which  the  fiftieth  psalm,  or  the  Miserere  of  Marcelh 
was  exceedingly  well  sung  by  dilettanti.  But  as  the  orchestral 
accompaniment  was,  as  is  usual  in  Rome,  very  bad,  and  the 
composition  throughout  monotonous,  I  soon  got  tired  of  it  and 
was  glad  when  it  came  to  an  end. 

On  Saturday  forenoon  we  took  a  long  walk  to  St.  Paul  to 
see  the  magnificent  ancient  pillars  in  that  otherwise  very  ugly 
church.  On  our  way  back,  we  saw  the  pyramid  of  Cestius  and 
be  so-called  mount  of  pot-sherds.   At  noon  we  met  at  the  eating- 
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house  at  the  sigii  of  "The  Ermine"  a  German  drawer,  Herr  Basel, 
who  easUj  persuaded  us  to  take  another  walk  in  his  company. 
He  first  pointed  out  to  us  an  arched,  old  Roman  subterranean 
canal  the  Cloaca  maxima,  I  think;  we  then  went  to  a  small, 
insignificant  church,  but  which  contains  many  fine  antiquities,  in 
'>rder  to  see  the  divine  service  of  the  Greek  church,  which  is 
cplebrat^d  on  this  day  only ;  but  the  crowd  was  so  great,  that 
we  could  not  obtain  an  entrance.  Upon  this  we  went  to  see 
the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  lastly  ascended  the  mount  Aventino, 
where  our  companion  led  us  before  the  door  of  a  garden  and 
<>hewed  us  through  the  key-hole  one  of  the  most  startling 
eights  imaginable.  Through  a  loug  arched  gallery  overgrown 
with  wild  strubs  and  verdure  the  dome  of  the  church  of  St.  Pe- 
ters is  seen  magnificently  lit  up  and  gilded  by  the  rays  of  the 
siting  sun.  We  had  then  the  door  of  the  garden  opened  for 
us  in  order  to  admire  closely,  a  very  large  and  beautiful  palm 
tree  which  was  just  then  in  full  bloom. 

On  the  following  morning  the  ringing  of  bells  and  salves 
'>f  artillery  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  reminded  us  that  it 
was  Easter  Sunday,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  toilet  if 
we  would  not  lose  the  sight  of  the  great  ceremony  in  the  church 
•I  St  Peter's.  But  the  fearful  crush  of  the  crowd  upon  the 
Wdge  almost  compelled  us  to  turn  back.  Completely  carried 
Jong  by  the  throng,  we  at  length  arrived  on  the  other  side 
"f  the  Tiber,  and  then  hastened  to  get  into  a  less  crowded 
side  street,  which  also  led  to  the  grand  square  in  front  of  the 
t'lmrch.  We  there  found  many  thousand  persons  assembled, 
aod  among  them  many  pilgrims,  with  their  hats  ornamented 
*ith  shells  collected  from  every  quarter  of  the  world,  who  were 
iip&tiently  awaiting  the  moment  when  the  Holy  £Etther  should 
Dve  his  benediction  from  the  balcony.  But  some  time  was  to 
'lapse  before  that  would  take  place,  and  we  therefore  first 
tf»ok  a  turn  through  the  church,  where  we  found  every  part 
'iecorated  just  the  same  as  at  Christmas,  and  as  we  could  hope 
to  see  very  little  of  the  ceremony,  we  preferred  taking  a  walk 
in  the  open  air  as  the  weather  was  so  fine.    We  got  back  again 
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about  12  o'clock,  and  found  the  populace  still  in  a  state  of  acute 
suspense.  The  balcony  over  the  grand  entrance  to  the  church 
was  decorated  with  crimson  velvet,  and  to  shield  it  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun  a  gigantic  tent  was  stretched  over  it  In  the 
gallery  above  the  pillars  on  the  left-hand  side  a  box  had  been 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  most  distinguished  for- 
eign visitors.  A  number  of  pages  bearing  tapers  first  made  their 
appearance  on  the  balcony,  then  followed  the  cardinals,  and 
lastly  the  Pope,  borne  upon  a  sedan,  and  having  on  each  side 
of  him  the  white  fans  of  ostrich  featbers.  As  soon  as  he  ap- 
peared, all  the  people  fell  upon  their  knees  and  a  solemn  still- 
ness took  the  place  of  the  wild  tumult  which  had  previous!? 
prevailed.  There  was  something  exceedingly  imposing  in  the 
reverential  awe  impressed  by  this  moment  upon  the  feelings. 
The  pale  old  man  then  arose,  and  with  a  slow  and  dignified 
movement  of  the  hands,  blessed  the  assembled  multitude.  In 
the  mean-time,  two  folded  papers  were  thrown  down  from  the 
balcony,  one  of  which,  as  I  was  told,  contained  the  damnation 
of  all  heretics,  and  the  other  the  papal  indulgence  for  all  good 
believers  then  present.  The  damnatory-bull  did  not  however 
reach  the  ground,  but  flew  driven  by  the  wind  into  a  window 
that  stood  open,  while  the  bull  of  indulgence  was  caught  by 
the  people  who  struggled  for  its  possession. 

On  our  way  to  the  eating-house,  we  were  joined  by  Herr 
Kelle  of  Stuttgard,  whose  acquaintance  we  had  previously  made 
in  Dresden.  He  asked  us  among  other  things  whether  we  were 
satisfied  with  our  tour  in  Italy  and  with  what  we  had  seen. 
Upon  which  I  complained  that  we  had  found  many  things  which 
did  not  realise  the  expectation  that  had  been  raised  in  our 
minds  by  previous  travellers.  He  found  that  very  natural,  and 
considered  that  it  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  not  one  of 
the  travellers  upon  his  return  would  confess,  that  he  also  had 
been  made  an  April-fool  of  by  his  pi^decessors.  It  reminds 
me,  he  continued,  of  the  well-known  anecdote  of  a  man  who 
advertised  that  he  had  a  horse  in  his  stable  which  had  its  head 
where  other  horses  had  their  tails.     But  the  curious  who  went 
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tn  see  it  found  nothing  more  than  a  horse  fastened  to  the  crib 
by  the  tail,  yet  took  good  care  to  conceal  it  from  the  others 
who  were  waiting  outside  the  door  —  because  they  were  ashamed. 
The  application  of  the  story  is  easy  I 

After  dinner  we  took  another  walk  in  the  villa  Borghese, 
and  then  made  our  preparations  for  our  departure,  which  was 
tiled  for  the  next  morning. 

In  company  of  two  persons  from  Stuttgard  and  one  from 
Manich,  with  whom  we  had  collectively  hired  a  vetturino, 
we  this  time  performed  the  far  more  interesting  retum-jour- 
Qey  by  the  way  of  Perugia  to  Florence,  in  six  days.  On  the 
eTening  of  the  second  day  we  arrived  at  Temi,  and  has- 
tened before  the  sun  had  set,  to  visit  the  celebrated  water- 
tall  about  two  hours'  walk  from  that  place.  We  proceeded 
•i"^  far  as  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  then  hired  some  asses 
akeady  saddled  for  the  purpose  in  the  very  romantically  si- 
tiiated  village,  to  which  half  Temi  attracted  by  the  mildness 
^i  the  Sunday  evening  had  repaired  as  a  pleasant  promenade. 
These  soon  and  safely  carried  us  up  the  ascent  to  the  water- 
all.  The  view  from  the  mountain,  before  one  turns  into  the 
valley  into  which  the  waterfall  precipitates  itself,  is  very  varied 
and  charming.  The  scene  then,  as  one  approaches  nearer  to  it, 
Womes  more  and  more  ¥rild  and  romantic.  As  the  sun  was  now 
about  to  set,  we  did  not  tarry  long  but  made  all  possible  haste 
to  reach  the  waterfall  before  nightfall,  in  part  to  see  the  impos- 
ing spectacle  in  a  proper  light,  and  partly  for  security's  sake, 
as  the  country  hereabouts  has  not  a  very  good  reputation. 
With  the  last  declining  rays  of  the  sun  we  reached  the  rock 
which  rises  out  of  the  dark  foaming  abyss  opposite  the  fall, 
and  where  for  the  convenience  of  visitors  a  pavilion  furnished 
*ith  benches  has  been  erected.  The  view  of  the  majestic 
*p«ctacle  from  this  point  of  sight  is  beyond  the  power  of 
laaguage  to  describe.  We  were  all  riveted  as  it  were  to  the 
*pot  with  admiration  and  wonder.  Certainly  at  no  former  pe- 
riod of  my  life  did  any  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  not  even 
tiie  first  sight  of  the  Alps,  make  so  deep  an  impression  upon 
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(j,T  we  I""'  stood   here  for  full   ten  minutes   and  fully 

^.„;  Mir  eves  with   the   magnificeat  sight,   we  returned  to 

•  r~-  •islii"'*  accident,  on  one  of  the  mildest  and  finest  even- 

,  ^  rf  >pring.  exceedingly  delighted  with  our  charming   es- 

(h\  the  fourth  day  of  the  journey  it  became  suddenly  verr 

,.  ;  j,i  much  so  that  towards  evening  snow  even  began  to  fall,  i 

^  lur  upon  the  ground  till  the  morning.     But  when  we  en-  j 

„,^j  the  deep  valley  in  which  Florence  lies,  we  found  every- . 

^^f  in  bloom. 

We  remained  one  day  only  in  Florence,  which  we  never- 
t^'ii'!^  turned  to  good  account.  In  the  forenoon  we  visited 
^r  cathedral,  the  baptistery  and  the  Boboli  gardens.  Unfor- 
iniiBiely,  as  it  was  a  holiday,  we  could  not  get  admittance  to 
f^  tlie  tomb  of  the  Medici  and  the  Pitti  Palace.  In  the  after- 
goon  we  took  a  walk  to  the  Gascini. 

Next  morning,  the  14th  April,  we  resumed  our  journey, 
lo  Hologna  without  our  previous  companions,  who  remained 
some  time  longer  in  Florence.  We  found  a  great  deal  of  snow 
in  flie  Apennines,  and  once  more  got  into  complete  winter. 
In  dismal  Bologna  we  stopped  one  day  only.  The  host  of  the 
"Pellegrino"  had  made  out  a  somewhat  shamefully  long  hill 
against  us.  in  abatement  of  which  I  resorted  to  a  means  I  hml 
frequently  put  in  practice;  that  is,  I  deducted  a  third  from 
the  account,  which  after  some  discursive  wrangling,  he  s'a^ 
obliged  to  submit  to.  Subsequently  1  always  resorted  to  this 
expedient,  and  found  it  answer  better  than  the  previous  plan 
ot  prc-arrangement,  which  I  had  hitherto  followed,  but  in  whicii 
jtl'ter  all  I  always  found  that  I  was  cheated. 

We  now  proceeded  by  way  of  Modena,  Reggio,  Parma  anii 
Piaceiiza,  to  Milan.  As  we  did  not  stop  long  any  where,  I  cmi 
'•ay  nothing  more  of  those  cities  than  that  we  everywher-' 
h\\n\<\  similar  crowds  of  ragged  beggars,  the  same  syBteni  "f 
(healing  among  the  hotel  keepers,  and  the  same  dirt.  Od  t)ji' 
market  place  of  Piacenza,  we  saw  the  two  gigantic  bronze 
ttadies.     Whether  they  have  any  artistic  merit,  I  cannot  take 
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upon  me  to  say,  as  we  saw  them  only  in  the  evening  twi- 
Ught. 

In  Milan  we  put  up  at  the  Pension  Suisse^  which  I  re- 
commend to  all  trayellers  for  cleanliness  and  cheapness.  We 
were  again  struck  on  our  first  going  out  by  the  magnificence 
ind  beauty  of  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral.  It  is  without 
doubt  the  finest  building  that  we  ever  saw,  more  noble  and 
richer  than  the  fagade  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter's. 

The  celebrated  G^assini,  to  the  imitation  of  whose  singing 
Bofk  is  said  to  be  indebted  for  his  peculiar  method  of  play, 
which  differs  from  the  school  of  Viotti,  had  announced  six  re- 
presentations in  the  theatre  della  Scala.  As  they  were  how- 
ever but  thinly  attended,  three  only  took  place,  at  the  last  of 
which  we  were  present.  It  consisted  of  unconnected  scenas 
from  *'the  Horatii  and  Curatii"  of  Cimarosa^  and  some  other 
lirs,  among  which  also  Ontbra  adarata,  Grassini,  who  in  the 
flower  of  her  age  was  without  doubt  a  distinguished  vocalist,  is 
now  somewhat  pcLSsee.  In  that  however  which  time  could  not 
«t€a]  from  her  she  still  stands  alone;  that  is,  she  has  a  good 
*tyle,  and  plays  and  sings  with  much  intensity  of  feeling  —  in 
truth  with  far  more  feeling  and  expression  than  Catalani,  but 
^he  is  nevertheless  greatly  behind  the  latter  in  brilliancy  of 
f^xecution  and  as  regards  voice.  —  Hence  whenever  the  pro- 
(laction  of  a  brilliant  effect  alone,  was  the  desideratum,  she 
did  not  altogether  give  satisfaction,  but  in  impassioned  reci- 
tatire  she  charmed  the  audience  by  her  truthful  force  of  ex- 
preflsion. 

I  found  this  time  also,  the  della  Scala  theatre  admirably 
idipted  to  give  effect  to  music.  I  know  of  no  place  in  which 
thf  voices  as  well  as  the  orchestra  sound  so  grandly,  and  so 
diftincUy  at  the  same  time ;  it  is  therefore  immeasurably  pre- 
ffiible  in  an  acoustic  point  of  view  to  the  San  Carlo  theatre. 

As  upon  our  first  appearance  at  the  theatre  our  specu- 
l^ion  had  been  so  unprofitable,  we  tried  this  time  the  music 
kU  of  the  conservatorium,  fixed  the  price  of  entrance  at  three 
francs,  and  on  account  of  the  theatre  gave  our  concert  in  the 
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V  i»  •  ■  <r:but:ible  to  the  unusual  hour  or  to  the 
..^  .  «•»•  >easoii  of  the  year  —  suffice  to  say,  it 
«    -T  1  X  Attended,  and  did  not  return  much  more 


«• ». 


•  '^ 


,     .  ui^^auy  of  two  Englishmen,  the  younger  of  whom 

..».\   liuiiable,  we  set  out  from  Milan  on  the  2nd  of 

u  Arona,  and  on  the  following  morning  were  anew 

^  . . . » vl  by  the  heavenly  scenery  round  the  Logo  maggiore, 

.'  vvo  ii<.>w  again  found  in  the  garb  of  spring,  and  arrived 

..^^kIs  ovoning  at  the  village  of  Simplon,   at  the  foot  of  the 

<  ..;  a'li  pass.    Here,  upon  taking  leave  of  Italy,  we  were  again 

.iva;od  in  real  Italian  style,  being  compelled,  for  instance,  to 

isi^\   two  francs  for  each  cup  of  coffee. 

The  next  morning  we  commenced  the  at  this  season  of 
tho  year  somewhat  difficult  journey  over  the  mountain  pass, 
Hiul  reached  the  snow  region  one  hour  after  leaving  Simplon. 
Hore  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  carriage  to  pieces;  the  body 
was  placed  upon  one  sledge,  the  wheels  upon  another,  and  our 
luggage  upon  a  third;  and  in  this  manner  the  caravan  proceeded 
with  several  additional  horses  at  a  slow  rate.  In  the  higher 
regions  of  the  pass,  where  the  snow  remained  hard,  there  were 
not  many  stoppages,  but  further  down,  where  the  warmth  was 
already  considerable,  and  the  snow  not  very  deep,  we  came 
every  moment  to  a  standstill.  Sometimes  the  horses  sank  in  up 
to  their  bellies,  at  others  the  carriage  would  get  jammed  fa^t 
between  walls  of  snow  as  high  as  a  house,  when  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  clear  a  passage  for  it;  and  then  again  the  road  had  u> 
be  cleared  of  the  fallen  avalanches  that  encumbered  it  and  ob- 
structed our  progress.  We  therefore  went  on  before,  and  arrived 
two  hours  earlier  at  the  fourth  refuge  station,  wet  through  up  tti 
the  knees,  it  is  true.  At  this  place  the  snow  had  disappeared, 
and  here  we  refreshed  ourselves  with  a  simple  breakfast,  and 
rested  from  the  fatigues  of  our  toilsome  promenade.  We  heard 
many  avalanches  come  thundering  dovm,  and  were  in  constant 
fear  that  it  might  fare  with  us  as  with  some  travellers  who 
had  passed  the  day  before.     These,  arrived  near  to  one  of 
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tLe  galleries  pierced  through  the  rock,  saw  a  fearful  avalanche 
^weeping  down  upon  them,  and  had  but  just  time  sufficient 
to  take  refuge  in  the  gallery.  To  their  horror,  however,  they 
I'uand  both  exits  had  been  blocked  up  by  the  snow,  so  that 
!*nr  three  fearfully  anxious  hours  they  were  shut  in,  until  the 
m>pector  of  the  road  had  worked  his  way  through  to  them. 

When  at  length  the  carriage  arrived,  we  drove  on  to  Brieg, 
vhere  we  passed  the  third  night,  and  for  the  first  time  again 
h^ard  our  mother-tongue  spoken,  which  sounded  right  welcome 
ty  our  ears.  Our  fourth  day's  journey  brought  us  to  Sion, 
where  French  is  spoken.  In  the  Valais  we  found  the  spring 
mach  less  forward  than  on  the  other  side.  Here,  the  cherry- 
trees  were  scarcely  in  bloom,  while  in  Lombardy  and  on  the 
Lfigo  mcggiore  they  had  long  passed  their  bloom.  We  thus 
•net"  more  found  ourselves  in  spring,  in  which  we  had  con- 
stantly been  since  the  beginning  of  February. 

On  our  fifth  day's  journey  we  came  to  the  celebrated  Pisse- 
TKhe.  which  is  close  to  the  road.  But  our  expectations  were 
not  altogether  satisfied;  for  in  comparison  with  the  waterfall  at 
T^^rni,  this  looked  very  insignificant  in  our  eyes.  We  slept  at 
Bex,  a  charmingly  situated  little  village,  which  the  inhabitants 
call  not  without  reason  un  paradis  terrestre.  The  inn  here  may 
compete  with  the  largest  hotels  of  many  capitals. 

On  the  sixth  day  we  travelled  continuously  along  the  lake 
ot  Geneva  through  Vevay  to  Lausanne.  This  place,  so  much 
Uaded,  and  also  much  resorted  to  in  summer  by  the  English, 
i>  not  so  beautiful  as  I  expected.  The  views  on  the  lake 
"1  Thun,  and  still  more  on  the  lake  of  Zurich,  are  far  more 
varied;  but  all  the  Swiss  lakes  are  in  my  opinion  far  behind 
tb«  Logo  maggiore.  On  the  seventh  day  we  arrived  at  length 
at  Geneva. 


In  consequence  of  a  severe  cold  I  was  confined  for  some 
^ys  to  my  bed.  During  this  time  Herr  Dupofit  and  the  Rev. 
Pastor  Gerlach,  with  some  other  musical  friends,  took  some  pains 


•*  •» 
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..•..oT'fcts  for  a  concert.     But  it  was  easy  to  see 

..^  ;  mould  not  be  a  very  brilliant  affair,  for  in 

,-.->ki:.:-^  distress  and   dearness  of  provision   were 

^^    i^d  partly  because  several  concerts  had  taken 

..»    K-rore   for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.     The  season 

ixT  advanced,    and  the  majority  of  the  wealthy 

,.^/  Already  retired  to  their  country-seats.     In  fact  it 

„n).^h  more  than   cover  the  expenses.     We  also  per- 

^i-v^Ives  to  be  persuaded  to  play  at  Herr  Piclet  Roche- 

^,ji  Herr  Dupotifs  private   parties;   and  the  very  nu- 

,\mpany   assembled   at   both  their   tea-parties   then 


^» 


..,  .-.   '^^ 


„.re«y 
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J,  ;j  no  longer  worth  while  coming  to  our  concert.    The 

,...^  fhohrer,  who  had  been  there  a  month  before  we  came. 

\    .*.ii  meet  with  better  success.     Taken  as  a  whole  the  Ge- 

have  very  little  taste  for  art,  and  are  always  speculat- 

^j,w  they   can  best  squeeze  the  numerous  foreigners  who 

^^,,j^  there  summer  and  winter.     At  any  rate  they  know  very 

c»Mf  of  Gefman  art  and  German  artists,  and   do  not  know 

^,.  classical  composers  even  by  name.     The  foreign  language, 

^J^A  the  long  French  rule   to  which  they  were   subjected,  ex- 

^,a^iU8  all  this  sufficiently. 

Of  all  towns  of  Switzerland  Geneva  may  boast  the  great- 
^t  number  of  distinguished  artists,  but  who  here,  as  almost 
^rerywhere  else,  are  split  into  two  or  more  parties,  and  live  a 
rt>gular  cat-and-dog  life  among  themselves.  Of  these  the  brothers 
Uensel  and  Wolf  and  Herr  Berger  (properly  Miineberger)  are 
the  most  prominent.  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  bring  these  gentle- 
men  together  at  my  concert,  who  otherwise  never  played  to- 
gether, and  had  thus  for  a  Swiss  town  a  really  good  orchestra. 
The  Rev.  Pastor  Gerlach  received  us  in  the  most  friendly  man- 
ner, and  rendered  us  even  many  obliging  services ;  he  even  gave 
up  to  us  the  Lutheran  church  for  our  concert,  in  which  music 
has  a  very  good  eflfect.  Without  that  we  should  been  com- 
pelled to  give  it  in  the  dark  and  cheerless  theatre,  which  would 
have  occasioned  considerable  expense  (300  Francs). 

In  Geneva  I  had  the  imexpected  pleasure  of  meeting  once 
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xt)re  my  old  teacher  Kunisch  of  Brunswick.  This  worthy  man 
bd  experienced  every  possible  caprice  of  fortune.  When  a 
ruling  man  he  was  a  first-rate  homist,  but  from  its  inducing 
It  last  a  spitting  of  blood,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  that 
Jbtrument  to  save  his  life.  By  the  most  untiring  application 
iMi  then  in  three  years  attained  to  a  considerable  skill  on  the 
^lin,  and  subsequently  procured  an  apointment  as  first  violin 
Ai  the  national  theatre  in  Berlin.  When  after  the  battle  of 
Ji^na  the  Prussian  court  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Berlin  and 
tiif  royal  orchestra  was  dispersed,  he  was  driven  from  Berlin 
t'V  the  intrigues  of  Herr  Schick,  who  much  wanted  to  obtain 
u:<i  place.  He  then  first  went  to  Switzerland,  when  already 
iii^anced  in  years  he  learned  the  French  language,  and,  after- 
wards went  to  Lyons,  where  he  again  procured  an  appointment 
:i>  fint  violin  at  the  theatre.  Well  pleased  with  his  situation 
irre.  he  had  just  begun  to  feel  comfortably  settled  down,  when  by 
ui  unluckly  fall  he  dislocated  his  left  hand,  which  soon  became 
{«rfectly  rigid,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  play  the  violin,  and 
cuQsequently  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  situation.  He  was 
:kiw  for  a  third  time  compelled  to  learn  another  instrument, 
ind  thenceforth  earned  a  scanty  subsistence  as  a  teacher  of 
*hi  piano-forte.  He  was  exceedingly  pleased  to  meet  me  again, 
And  seemed  very  proud  to  be  able  to  call  me  his  pupil. 


Upon  perusing  the  here  intercalated  diary  of  the  Italian 
i^arney  I  miss  some  incidents  which  even  now  (in  1847)  are 
HI  nridly  impressed  on  my  memory  that  I  cannot  forbear  ap- 
ptodiDg  them  here  in  continuation. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  circumstance  that 
1  hid  alone  to  thank  the  exertions  of  the  Austrian  ambassador 
*-*H&t  AppoHffi  for  being  enabled  to  give  a  concert  in  Rome  dur- 
i^  Advent,  at  which  time  all  public  music  is  forbidden.  Count 
-^ipoiiyi  undertook  to  represent  my  request  for  permission  to 
*>^  governor  of  Rome,  but  advised  me  nevertheless  not  to  wait 
•^  the  reply,  but  to  make  arrangements  as  quickly  as  possible 
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for  the  concert,  while  he  would  procure  for  me  the  necessary 
subscribers.    I  went  to  work  immediately,  but  found  my  efforts 
impeded  by   very  considerable  difficulties.     The  salon  in  the 
Buspoli  Palace,  which  Count  Appanyi  had  procured  for  me,  was 
like  every  other  part  of  that  fine  uninhabited  building,  in  a  very 
ruinous  condition.     It  was  necessary  to   re-glaze  the  windows 
in  many  places,  to  fill  up  the  holes  in  the  marble  pavement 
with  bricks,  and  to  hire  the  necessary  furniture,  chandeUers. 
seats,  music  desks,  &c.  &c.     But  it  was  first  of  all  especially 
necessary  to  cleanse  the  palace,  from  the  entrance  to  the  saloon. 
from  the  filth  with  which  the  esplanade  and  the  handsome  flight 
of  marble  steps  ornamented  with  statues  were  filled  in  such  a 
manner,  that  whole  cai*t-loads  of  it  required  to  be  carried  away. 
I  was  also  first  obliged  to  find  one  by  one  singers  and  musi- 
cians in  the  immense  city,  and  to  engage  them  for  my  concert, 
all  of  which  occupied  a  great  deal  of  time.     Until  the  day  of 
the  concert,  and  even  on  that  itself  till  the  evening,  I  was  in 
continual  anxiety  lest  a  refusal  of  my   request  should   arrive 
and  overthrow  every  thing  I  had  done.     But  the  police  were 
so  humane,  that  they  did  not  forward  this  to  me  till  the  day 
after  the  concert  when  I  had  already  in  hand  a  satisfactory 
return  in  the  shape  of  receipts.    I  was  hereby  relieved  of  great 
uneasiness  and  one  which  until  then  had  greatly   embittered 
my  stay  in  Bome.     My  travelling  funds  had  come  to    so  low 
an  ebb,  from  the  hitherto  scanty  receipts  from  my  concerts  in 
Italy,  that  I  saw  with  alarm  they  would  in  no  manner  suffice 
for  an  extension  of  our  journey  to  Naples,  and  scarcely  even 
for  a  direct  return  to  Germany.     To  be  so  near   to  Naples, 
the  most  desired  object  of  the  whole  journey,  and  now  to  turn 
back  —  that  was  a  reflexion  too  fearful  for  me  to  bear  with 
calmness  I     I  therefore  conceived  the  idea  of  applying  to  the 
Beer  family,  which  had  meanwhile  arrived  from  Venice,  for  a 
loan.    Intimate  as  was  my  friendship  with  the  son  Meyer  Beer 
(afterwards  Meyerbeer)  I  could  nevertheless  not  overcome  my 
reluctance  to  express  my  wish  on  the  subject,  and  applied  there- 
fore in  preference  to  a  rich  friend  of  mine  in  Alsace,  who 
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liowerer,  as  it  frequently  happens  with  such  applications,  paid 
no  attention  to  it.  But  now,  thanks  to  the  handsome  receipts 
vbich  my  concert  had  brought  in,  all  prospect  of  pecuniary  want 
was  dissipated,  and  I  could  venture  upon  the  further  journey 
to  Naples  without  anxiety.  This  was  nevertheless  delayed  by 
the  illness  of  my  children  till  the  latter  end  of  January ;  and 
IS  Dorette,  wholly  occupied  with  attending  to  them,  could  now 
Qo  longer  accompany  me  in  my  excursions,  I  kept  frequent 
company  with  the  Beer  family,  and  they  having  arrived  later, 
I  could  now  serve  them  as  Cicerone.  Of  an  evening,  when  the 
light  no  longer  permitted  anything  more  to  be  seen  (for  the 
theatres  were  still  closed  during  Advent),  the  three  sons  accom- 
panied me  sometimes  to  my  lodgings,  and  we  then  shortened 
the  long  evenings  with  a  game  at  whist.  As  it  was  at  that 
time,  however,  very  cold  in  Bome,  and  there  was  no  means 
uf  heating  my  room,  we  used  to  set  ourselves  down  in  my 
enormous  bed  with  our  backs  turned  to  the  four  cardinal  points, 
vith  the  leaf  of  a  table  between  us,  and  in  that  manner  played 
ov  rubber  in  comfortable  warmth  and  in  the  best  humour. 

Of  my  stay  in  Naples,  the  following  incident  is  to  be 
added. 

On  the  day  of  my  first  concert,  I  received  in  the  green- 
room of  the  San  Carlo  theatre,  a  visit  from  the  celebrated 
lODger  Crescentini^  whom  I  had  already  become  acquainted 
vith  in  Bome.  After  he  had  said  many  very  complimentary 
things  relative  to  my  play  and  my  compositions,  he  made  the 
toUowing  proposition  to  me.  The  present  director,  Zingarelli, 
vho,  with  his  religious  turn  of  mind,  was  very  unremitting  in 
pnijing  with  his  pupils,  but  who  practised  them  in  music  very 
htlle,  was  to  be  pensioned  ofif,  and  he,  Crescentini  was  applying 
for  the  appointment.  But  as  he  understood  nothing  of  instru- 
matal  music,  the  NeapoUtan  minister  contemplated  appointing 
&  second  director  for  that,  and  had  thought  of  me,  as  my 
plsy  and  my  compositions  had  quite  enchanted  him  at  my  con- 
cert on  the  previous  day.  If  therefore  I  felt  disposed  to  make 
tt  appUcation  for  the  place,  I  was  to  accompany  him  imme- 

SrOHB,  Aatotiognphy.    Q.  4 
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diatelj  to  the  minister,  where  further  proposals  would  be  made 
to  me.    This  took  place.    I  returned  to  Darette  highly  satisfied 
with  the  propositions  of  the  minister,  and  we  were  not  a  little 
pleased  at  the  thoughts  of  taking  up   our  home  in  such  a 
paradise  as  Naples.    But  week  after  week  passed  away,  without 
any  further  communication  from  the  minister,  and  we  learned 
from  CrescenHni  that   the  whole  project  had  been  abandoned 
by  reason  of  the  expense  it  would  entail.    We  dared  not  there- 
fore delay  any  longer  the  period  of  our  departure,  for  I  again 
found  that  my  treasury  was  so  decreased  by  our  numerous 
excursions  in  the  environs  of  Naples,   which  we  had  made  in 
the  company  of  our  Silesian  friends,  and  of  which  I  was  always 
obliged  to  bear  half  the  expenses,  that  my  means  would  scarcely 
suffice  for  the  return  journey  to  Switzerland. 

This  calculation  proved  indeed  but  too  correct;  for  on  our 
arriTal  at  Geneva,  my  funds  were  completely  exhausted.  As  my 
concert  there  also  brought  in  but  very  little,  and  I  knew  be- 
forehand that  with  the  then  (in  the  spring  of  1817)  prevailing 
famine  in  Switzerland,  but  very  little  was  to  be  earned  in  the 
other  Swiss  towns.  I  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  experienced 
the  bitter  anxiety  arising  from  a  want  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. It  is  true  we  possessed  some  valuables  which  had 
been  presented  to  us  at  several  coiu'ts;  but  the  bare  thought 
of  being  obliged  to  sell  or  to  pledge  these,  was  still  much  too 
painful  to  our  feelings.  Necessity,  however,  compelled  us  to 
do  so.  1  was  just  on  the  point  of  looking  for  a  place  where 
money  was  advanced  upon  pledges,  when  Dorette  suggested 
that  it  would  be  preferable  to  reveal  our  position  to  the  most 
friendly  of  all  our  acquaintances  there,  the  Pastor  Gerlack,  and 
offered  to  go  to  him  herself,  as  I  had  not  the  courage  to  do 
so.  She  took  with  her  her  handsomest  ornament,  a  diadem  of 
brilliants,  a  present  from  the  Queen  of  Bavaria,  and  proceeded 
to  the  reverend  gentleman's  house.  Never  in  all  my  hfe  did 
I  pass  such  painful  moments  as  those  which  elapsed  during 
her  absence.  At  length,  after  a  seemingly  never-ending  half 
hour,  she  returned,  and  brought  back  the  pledge  —  but  with 
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it  the  sum  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  our  further  journey 
She  was  still  in  a  state  of  excitement  from  a  fright  she  had 
expprienced  there.  While,  with  the  greatest  embarrassment  and 
with  faltering  lips,  she  disclosed  to  the  Pastor  our  momentary 
necessities,  and  made  a  request  for  a  loan  upon  the  pledge  she 
proferred,  he  had  suddenly  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter 
and  Tanished  into  an  adjoining  room.  But  before  she  had  time 
to  reflect  upon  the  meaning  of  this  outburst  of  hilarity,  which 
seemed  to  her  so  greatly  out  of  place,  he  returned  bringing 
the  required  sum,  and  said  to  her  in  the  kindest  manner:  ^1 
am  delighted  that  the  worthy  pair  of  artists  have  afforded  me 
so  great  a  pleasure  as  to  render  them  a  service ;  but  how  could 
Ton  think  that  a  clergyman  would  lend  upon  pledges  like  a 
jew?" 

Thus,  then,  our  immediate  wants  were  relieved  and  we 
cottld  resume  our  journey.  We  now  first  went  to  Thierachem 
to  fetch  our  carriage  and  the  harp,  which  we  had  left  there 
the  previous  autumn.  As  Daretfe  required  a  little  time  to  get 
'&er  hand  again  into  play  upon  her  instrument,  and  we  did  not 
moreover  require  to  hurry,  as  the  favorable  period  for  concert- 
pring  was  passed,  we  stayed  there  a  fortnight,  practised  again 
Mch  forenoon  our  duets  for  harp  and  violin,  and  in  the  after- 
noons, favoured  by  the  most  beautiful  spi*ing  weather,  visited 
once  more  all  our  former  favorite  spots.  At  length,  however, 
ve  were  obliged  to  make  up  our  minds  to  leave  the  paradise 
of  Thierachem  and  proceed  further  upon  our  artistic  tour.  In 
^vitzerland  we  met  with  very  little  success,  for  the  permission  to 
pTe  public  concerts  was  everywhere  refused  on  account  of  the 
prerailing  famine,  and  it  was  permitted  in  Zurich  only  because 
we  there  offered  to  hand  over  a  part  of  the  proceeds  to  the  poor. 
1  there  played  for  the  first  time  since  my  return  to  Germany 
m?  Tocal  seena  and  a  solo-quartet  (Op.  4S)  that  1  had  begun 
10  Italy  and  finished  in  lliierachern ;  both  compositions  were 
^ceited  with  very  great  applause.  But  with  that  I  was  ob- 
liged to  content  myself;  for  the  receipts  from  this  concert  were 
&r  below  those  of  the  previous  year.    I  could  not  therefore 
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keep  my  promise  as  to  'time,  in  the  repayment  of  the  som  bor. 
rowed  in  Geneva,  whidi  gave  me  much  uneasiness.  But  the 
Pastor  Gerlcu^h,  upon  my  communicating  to  him  the  reason,  in 
excuse  for  my  failure,  returned  the  most  satisfactory  reply, 
and  I  could  thus  proceed  on  my  journey  with  a  mind  more 
at  ease. 

But  even  in  Germany  also,  where  we  gave  concerts  in 
Freiburg,  Garlsruhe,  Wiesbaden,  Ems,  and  Aix-la-Ghapelle,  the 
receipts  were  but  middling,  on  account  of  the  generally  pre- 
vailing distress,  so  that  they  scarcely  covered  our  travelling  ex- 
penses; and  not  until  we  reached  the  last-named  town,  where 
our  play  produced  a  great  sensation  and  enabled  us  to  give 
three  very  numerously  attended  concerts,  did  sufficient  remain 
to  enable  us  to  liquidate  my  debt  to  Gerlach, 

From  Naples  to  Aix-la-chapelle  we  had  now  travelled 
for  four  months  continually  in  the  direction  from  south  to 
north,  without  stopping  very  long  anywhere.  We  had  therefore 
found  everywhere  beyond  and  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  the 
trees  in  bloom,  and  thus  enjoyed  an  extension  of  the  spring 
season  in  a  degree  such  as  it  has  never  since  been  our  lot  to 
know.  At  Aix-la-Chapelle  we  arrived  in  ^^  height  of  summer, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  bathing  season.  For  our  farther 
journey  to  Holland  this  was  the  most  unfavourable  time  for 
concert-giving,  and  I  therefore  resolved  to  stop  some  weeks 
in  Aix-la-Chapelle.  We  had  there  become  acquainted  with  sev- 
eral zealous  musical  amateurs,  at  whose  houses  music  parties 
were  frequently  given.  I  had  also  found  some  good  quartet- 
accompaniers  with  whom  I  practised  my  Vienna  quartets  an<l 
quintets;  and  as  they  were  greatly  admired  by  all  who  heard 
them,  I  gave  them  frequently. 

We  thus  passed  the  time  of  our  stay  in  Aix-la-Chapelle 
in  a  very  pleasant  manner,  equally  divided  between  work  and 
pleasure.  The  instruction  of  the  children,  which  indeed  had 
never  entirely  ceased  during  the  whole  journey,  for  we  osed 
to  give  them  instruction  even  in  the  carriage  as  we  travelled 
along,  was  now  resumed  with  more  earnestness  and  regularity. 
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I  also  b^an  to  compose  again,  and  wrote  there  the  first  num- 
ber of  my  four-Toice  songs  for  men's  voices  (Op.  44)  of  which 
GiEthe's  '^Dem  Schnee,  dem  Regen''  became  afterwards  a  fa- 
rorite  table  song. 

Towards  aatumn  we  continued  our  journey  to  Holland, 
sod  on  our  way  thither  first  gave  some  concerts  at  Cologne 
and  Dusseldorf  which  were  very  well  attended.  Thence  we 
proceeded  to  Gleves,  where  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
notary,  Mr.  Thomae,  a  zealous  friend  of  art  and  a  distinguished 
dilettante,  who  played  several  instruments.  In  his  house  we  had 
music  very  firequently,  and  the  two  families,  inclusive  of  the 
children,  soon  became  so  attached  that  they  formed  a  life- 
enduring  friendship.  Through  this  circumstance  our  stay  in 
Cleves  became  so  attractive  that  we  took  leave  of  the  friendly 
little  town  and  its  charming  environs  with  much  reluctance. 

The  fame  of  the  Spohr  artist-couple  had  however  not  yet 
reached  Holland,  and  we  were  therefore  first  obliged  to  break 
fn'oond  there.  In  this  however  we  soon  succeeded.  In  that 
wealthy  land,  favourably  disposed  towards  German  art  and  Ger- 
man artists,  we  made  a  great  sensation,  and  consequent  thereon 
also  a  flourishing  business.  We  had  already  played  at  Rotter- 
dam and  the  Hague,  and  had  just  arrived  at  Amsterdam,  where 
▼e  had  also  already  made  our  appearance  in  Felix  meritis 
and  had  afterwards  given  a  concert  upon  our  own  account, 
when  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  IhUcy  director  of  the  the- 
atre at  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  in  which,  on  the  part  of  the 
shareholders  of  that  theatre,  he  offered  me  the  appointment 
nf  director  of  the  opera  and  music,  and  in  case  of  my  accept- 
ance thereof,  adda^  the  request  that  I  would  enter  upon  it 
▼ith  all  possible  despatch.  The  terms,  it  is  true,  were  not  so 
hnlliant  as  those  of  my  Vienna  appointment,  but  sufficient 
nerertheless  to  maintain  a  family.  Certainly  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  continued  my  artistic  tour,  in  which  I  took  great 
pleasure,  at  least  tiU  the  spring ;  but  they  were  very  pressing 
a  Frankfort,  and  Dorette  longed  once  more  for  domestic  re- 
pose.   I  therefore  consented  without  further  hesitation  and  set 
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out  immediately  upon  the  return  journey.  At  Cleves,  iivhere 
we  alighted  at  the  friendly  house  of  the  Thomae  family,  we 
were  forced,  despite  the  pressing  urgency  to  accelerate  our 
journey,  to  stop  a  few  days.  Although  it  was  now  mid-winter, 
eyery  thing  was  again  done  to  make  our  stay  agreeable.  Music 
parties,  sledge  excursions  and  other  amusements  succeeded  each 
other  alternately.  On  the  evening  before  our  departure,  as  we 
sat  at  the  supper-table,  cracking  nuts  and  thinking  regretfully 
of  the  approaching  parting,  my  friend  Thomae  made  the  pro- 
posal that  the  Spohr  family,  as  a  memorial  of  their  presence 
there,  should  plant  one  of  the  nuts  in  the  garden.  This  pro- 
position was  received  with  general  acclamation.  Upon  a  spade 
being  brought,  both  families,  wrapped  in  warm  cloaks,  re- 
paired in  procession  to  the  garden,  in  the  very  centre  of  which, 
after  I  had  cleared  away  the  snow,  I  dug  a  hole,  in  which 
the  children  planted  the  nut.  In  the  following  spring  the 
appearance  of  the  germ  above  ground  was  announced  to  us 
at  Frankfort.  This,  carefully  protected  by  a  circular  fence, 
grew  by  degrees  to  a  fine  tree,  and  even  now  (1852)  the  Tho- 
mae family,  as  one  of  the  sons  not  long  since  informed  me, 
thinks  with  pleasurable  feelings  of  that  evening  and  the  absent 
friends. 

In  Frankfort  I  was  received  by  the  shareholders  of  the 
theatre  and  by  the  whole  company  of  the  theatre  and  orchestra 
in  the  most  friendly  manner.    A  dinner  was  given  in  my  hon- 
our  in  the  the  saloon  of  the  "^Weidenbusch"   at  which  the 
usual  toasts  were  given  and  speeches  made  in  due  form.    The 
orchestra,  which,  under  the  able  direction  of  its  previous  leader 
Mr.  Schmiit,  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  in   Germany,    I  found  somewhat  deteriorated,  from  his 
long  illness.    But  as  a  ready  disposition  was  shewn  by  all  to 
meet  my  wishes  and  arrangements,  and  as  they  soon  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  my  method  of  directing,  the  former  en- 
semble was  soon  re-established.    My  predecessor  had  led  with 
the  violin,  and  by  the  wish  of  the  singers  I  began  also  in  the 
asme  manner,  indicating  the  time  with  the  bow,  and  keeping 


I 
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die  violin  ready  at  hand,  in  order  to  assist  with  that  when 
accessary.  But  I  soon  accustomed  them  to  so  precise  a  prac- 
tke  of  their  parts  that  such  assistance  as  that  was  soon  no 
longer  necessary.  1  now  laid  the  violin  aside  and  directed  in 
the  French  style,  with  the  baton. 

The  routine  of  business  on  the  Frankfort  stage  was  at 
that  time  as  follows :  the  managers  chosen  by  the  shareholders, 
met  every  week  the  technical  directors  (Mr.  Ihlee  for  the 
drama  and  I  for  the  opera)  at  a  sitting  at  which  the  pro- 
znimme  for  the  week  was  agreed  upon  and  everything  con- 
reraing  the  management  arranged.  The  prases,  or  senior 
of  this  directory,  was  a  merchant  of  the  name  of  Leers, 
viio  liked  the  office  and  therefore  always  managed  to  be  re- 
elected. In  the  course  of  time  he  had  acquired  a  certain 
tact  in  the  routine  of  managing  the  theatre,  and  spoke  usu- 
ally therefore  in  a  very  decided  tone.  His  whole  endeavour 
VIS  directed  to  economy,  in  order  to  diminish  the  yearly  re* 
earring  deficit  of  from  14  to  17,000  florins,  which  the  share- 
holders were  obliged  to  cover.  He  liked  best  the  singers,  per- 
f<>nners  and  musicians,  who  engaged  at  the  lowest  salaries, 
aTid  in  the  choice  of  the  operas  and  plays  which  were  to  be 
dven  he  always  decided  upon  those  which  would  entail  the 
least  expense.  Ihlee  and  I  had  also  an  especial  interest  in 
cettbg  rid  of  the  deficit,  as  we  had  a  share  in  any  overplus 
secured  to  us  by  agreement:  but  we  thought  this  would  be 
much  more  surely  attained  if  an  endeavour  was  made  to  raise 
the  character  of  the  theatre  by  engaging  distinguished  talent 
and  the  representation  of  classical  works.  We  were  therefore 
frequently  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Leers  and  his  colleagues,  and 
one  of  them  only,  Mr.  Clement  Brentano,  entertained  the  same 
opinion  as  ourselves.  But  he  seldom  succeeded  in  obtaining 
■he  victory  for  it,  as  it  was  always  his  custom  to  defend  it 
m^ely  with  light  sallies  of  wit  and  sarcasm.  The  animosity 
vidch  sprung  out  of  this  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr. 
Wa  and  myself  was  not  perceptible,  however,  till  a  later 
period,  for  at  first  we  agreed  very  well.    It  was  therefore  not 
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▼ery  difficult  for  me  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  managers 
to  bring  out  my  opera  "Faust."  I  was  very  desirous  of  at 
length  hearing  this  work,  which  I  had  written  five  years  be- 
fore at  Vienna,  and  I  hastened  all  the  preparations  as  much 
as  possible.  As  there  was  no  baritone  among  the  singers  of 
the  theatre  who  could  satisfactorily  take  the  part  of  Faust, 
I  was  obliged  to  give  it  to  the  tenor,  Mr.  Schelble,  afterwards 
the  founder  and  director  of  the  society  of  St.  Cecilia,  who 
possessed  in  his  mezeo-tenore^  the  necessary  compass  as  also 
the  requisite  skill  in  execution.  After  the  rehearsals  had  com* 
menced,  Schdhle  expressed  the  wish  that  I  would  write  another 
air  for  him  which  would  shew  his  voice  off  to  more  advantage 
than  those  which  were  in  the  opera.  As  I  found  a  suitable  place 
for  its  introduction  immediately  after  the  duet  at  the  com- 
mencementf  and  Mr.  George  Boring  (hautboy  of  the  orchestra 
and  subsequently  a  much  admired  romance  writer)  furnished 
me  with  appropriate  words  for  it,  I  was  very  pleased  to  be 
enabled  to  satisfy  Schelble's  wish.  This  air:  "Liebe  ist  die 
zarte  Bliithe"  (Love  is  the  tender  blossom),  which  was  after- 
wards so  frequently  sung  at  concerts,  and  innumerable  times 
in  London  by  PischeJc,  is  therefore  the  first  thing  I  composed 
in  Frankfort.  Meanwhile  the  study  of  the  opera  had  proceeded 
80  well  that  it  could  be  announced  and  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  March  (1818).  At  first,  it  is  true,  it  pleased  the  great 
majority  less  than  the  connoisseurs,  but  with  each  represent- 
ation gained  more  admirers ;  so  that  from  that  time  it  has  re- 
maiued  almost  constantly  in  the  repertorium  of  the  Frankfort 
stage,  and  has  been  studied  anew  after  short  intervals. 

This  success  encouraged  me  to  new  dramatic  compositions. 
I  therefore  looked  about  me  for  the  materials  for  a  work  of 
the  kind,  and  found  one  that  suited  me  in  AppeVs  book  of 
ghost  stories,  in  the  tale  called  ^'Der  schwarze  Jager"  (the 
black  huntsman).  Doring,  with  whom  I  spoke  upon  the  sub- 
ject, offered  to  work  it  out  as  an  opera.  We  devised  together 
a  plot  which  differed  chiefly  from  Kind's  text-book  (which  was 
at  that  time  as  yet  unknown  to  us)  in  this,  that  we  retained 
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'he  tragical  conclusion  of  the  story.  As  soon  as  Daring  had 
vritten  the  first  scenes,  I  immediately  set  about  the  composi- 
':un.  The  introduction  was  already  for  the  most  part  sketched 
out.  when  the  celebrated  tragedian  Madame  Schroder,  and  her 
Juaghter,  the  afterwards  more  celebrated  Schroder-Devrient, 
•^ame  to  Frankfort,  and  during  her  visit  saw  the  work  I  was 
»Dgaged  upon  on  the  piano.  They  then  informed  that  C  M, 
I'/fi  TIe&er  was  composing  music  for  the  same  subject  as  an 
opera,  and  had  already  finished  the  first  act.  This  induced 
D.e  to  lay  my  work  aside,  as  I  had  reason  to  fear  Wdfer  would 
come  forward  with  his  opera  much  earlier  than  I.  As  it  after- 
wards proved,  however,  such  was  not  the  case;  for  the  "Frei- 
Khotz''  appeared  first  in  1820,  and  my  opera  ^'Zelmira  and 
Azor/'  which  I  began  almost  a  year  later,  was  already  given 
a  the  4th  April  1819.  Nevertheless  I  have  not  regretted 
•hat  I  abandoned  the  materials  of  AppeVs  story,  for  with  my 
ma>ic,  which  is  not  adapted  to  please  the  multitude  and  excite 
th«  popular  enthusiasm,  I  should  never  have  met  with  the  un- 
exampled success  that  the  ^Treischiitz"  met  with. 

As  I  was  now  again  obliged  to  look  about  me  for  a  li- 
t»retto,  I  began  meanwhile  to  write  quartets.  The  chief  reason 
tt^r  this  was  the  solicitation  of  some  lovers  of  that  kind  of 
HlQi^ic  to  institute  public- quartet  performances,  which  had  not 
-itherto  been  given  in  Frankfort.  At  these  I  wished  also  to  be 
f-sabled  to  bring  forward  some  new  compositions,  and  for  that 
parpose  I  wrote  in  the  course  of  the  summer  the  three  quar- 
tets (Op.  45).  When  I  played  the  fir^st  of  these  at  a  musical 
^>im  at  Schelble^s,  Jean  Paul  was  one  of  the  audience.  He 
appeared  to  interest  himself  very  much  for  this  new  composi- 
tion and  ascribed  to  it  a  highly  poetical  signification,  of  which 
»hile  composing  it  I  certainly  never  thought,  but  which  re- 
cwred  in  a  very  striking  manner  to  my  mind  at  every  sub- 
*«queDt  performance  of  the  quartet. 

On  the  29th  July  1818  my  family  was  again  increased  by 
•be  birth  of  a  little  daughter,  who  was  christened  by  the  name 
of  Theresa  after  her  godmother  Mrs.  Thomae  of  Cleves,  and 
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teji  rra-  t^  font  br  my  friend  Speyer.  Dcrette  now  felt 
iiLTCT  %\  bavis^  m  permanent-dwelling  place,  bo  as  to  be 
fciitf  V  5rr:»:e  be's^If  vhoUy  to  the  care  of  the  new  visitor. 
Ix  Ufef  scis2in  began  the  first  set  of  the  public  quar- 
nf«s^  zt  ^f  Inl^  saloon  of  the  ''Rothes  Haus."  The  assist- 
fci-s.  w«rf  5*sc:ri  vifin  the  concertmaster  Mr.  Hqfnumn,  yiol 
\ir  3:rir^.  ^:s:j:o:^II>  Mr.  Hasemami,  at  that  time  bass-trum- 
w:  zz  II*  rcrirfsira^  and  afterwards  first  Yiolincellist  of  the 
J.ftss?l  rrri-eijCTi.  I  broaght  forward  some  quartets  of  Haydn, 
i  ^en  S'^ii'-rr^^  aad  some  of  my  own,  which  we  had  prac- 
r^f  i:  r!3i»  3Xj^sC  c^reibl  manner  in  two  rehearsals.  They  made 
';^fr^'^'^^  a  cre^  $«c:sadon  by  the  precision  of  their  execution, 
fcri  v«^  $c  »^1I  received  that  in  the  coarse  of  the  winter 
t  rr  :>-«r  ?«  ^vx J  be  given, 

,^  >:7:-2::Sfr  1S18  I  began  also  the  composition  of  the 

w^  .*c^«ri.    Mr.  Wre  had  proposed  as  subject  the  text  of  the 

t  rnv^  N  ^^fCT  much  admired  opera  "La  Belle  et  la  Bete,''  by 

S'^'*^    A^  ;his  at  that  time  had  wholly  disappeared  from  the 

vV—K^j^i  Txjvrtory,   and  was  wholly  unknown   to  the  younger 

^f^fr*::."X  I  readily  assented  to  the  proposition;    for  from 

ir^  ^:  '"<t<^t  youth  I  had  a  predeliction  for  this  tale,  and  even 

'y-^r^  r Vrvil  an  air  of  Gretry's  opera,  that  namely  of  Zelmira 

%-:>,  ;h^  echo,  which  as  a  boy  I  had  frequently  heard  my 

wsNt>.^r  ^ng,  and  also  snug  myself.    Herr  IhUe  o£Fered  to  alter 

tS''  fy-xl  to  the  style  of  the  modem  opera,  which,  as  he  well 

vi^WrstOi^d  stage  business,  he  did  greatly  to  my   satisfaction. 

Al  that  time  Rossini's  music  became  then  first  known  in 

i;vTi«H«y>  ftncl  "Tancred"  in  particular  brought  down  a  very 

^UM'Ui  of  applause  in  Frankfort.    Almost  at  every  sitting  of 

ih^  Uioatro  I  was  obliged  to  hear  from  Mr.  Leers  the  words: 

^'ThAt   is  an  opera  that  pleases  and  attracts  the  public,  you 

i^>u>t  bring  out  more  of  that  kind!"  —  Little  as  I  was  an  ad- 

iiui't^r  of  Bossim's  music,  as  the  severe  criticism  thereof  in  the 

\\\my  of  the  Italian  jouraey  shews,    yet  the  applause  which 

''Ti^ucred"  had  met  with  in  Frankfort  was  not  wholly  with- 

out  influence  on  the  style  of  my  new  opera.    I  was  further- 
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more  induced  to  this  by  the  considerable  power  of  execution 
possessed  by  four  singers  (Miss  Friedely  the  sisters  CampctgnoU, 
And  Mr.  SdkeWle)  who  were  at  my  command.  This  explains 
vhj  the  music  to  ^'Zelmira  and  Azor^'  has  so  much  colouring 
»ik1  Tocal  ornamentation  in  the  parts  sustained  by  the  three 
-isters,  and  that  of  Azor.  The  opera  was  studied  most  atten- 
tivelT  by  the  singers  and  the  orchestra,  and  met  with  great 
success  at  the  very  first  representation,  indeed  a  more  general 
)Q6  than  'Taust,^'  which  however,  at  a  later  period,  both  in 
Prinkfort  and  the  rest  of  Germany,  reassumed  the  place  in 
public  estimation  which  its  real  merits  as  an  opera  more  pro- 
yrly  justified. 

During  the  course  of  the  winter  1  gave  another  concert 
^th  my  wife,  for  which  I  had  written  a  new  sonata  for  harp 
4»d  violin.  As,  since  I  had  once  more  a  fixed  residence,  pu- 
rJs  again  presented  themselves,  both  native  and  foreign,  I 
»as  overburdened  with  work  the  whole  winter.  When  spring  at 
i^Qgth  came  I  was  therefore  very  desirous  of  a  little  rest  and  I 
va5  well  pleased  when  four  of  my  earlier  musical  friends  of 
Kodolstadt,  Messrs.  von  Hollebeti,  Muller,  Sommer  and  Methfessely 
'ame  to  Frankfort  and  urged  me  to  accompany  them  to  Mann- 
:eim,  where  a  musical  festival  was  to  take  place.  I  managed 
*•'»  get  leave  of  absence  -for  eight  days,  and  joined  the  party. 
From  Darmstadt,  where  the  charming  mountain-road  begins, 
^^  went  on  foot  to  Heidelberg,  and  carried  our  necessary 
:?gage  in  knapsacks,  on  our  backs.  Three  of  the  Rudol- 
^t<idter,  Muller,  Sommer  and  von  Holleben,  who  were  first-rate 
h&nnonists,  had  strapped  their  horns  upon  their  knapsacks,  and 
Mefhfessely  who  accompanied  our  four-part  songs  with  the  guitar, 
^inied  his  instrument  slung  by  a  band  over  his  shoulders.  In 
'ti\^  maDDer  our  travelling-party,  notwithstanding  their  respect- 
able exterior,  had  completely  the  appearance  of  an  itinerant 
mosic-band,  and  as,  in  high  and  jocund  spirits,  we  always  en- 
'?red  all  the  villages  and  small  towns  either  playing  or  singing, 
we  bad  always  a  long  train  of  jovial  listeners,  and  numerous 
ai^lications  to  ''strike  up,'*  which,  to  the  great  regret  of  the 
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applicants,  were  of  course  not  complied  with.    We  made  short 
stages,   and  ascended  the  ruins  of  several  castles  which  lay 
near  our  road.    There  we  partook  of  the  meal  brought  with 
us  from  the  neighbouring  inn  and  seasoned  it  with  hom-mu&ic. 
song  and  mirthful  jest.    On  the  third  day  we  arrived  at  Hei- 
delberg, where  we  visited  the  castle.     A  flourish  of  horns  soon 
brought  a  number  of  hearers  around  us,  who  were  highly  de- 
lighted with  our  four-part  songs  and  MethfesseVs  comic  lyrics. 
As  we  had  inscribed  our  names  in  the  visitors*  book,  it  soon 
became  known  in  the  town  that  I  and  some  musical  friends 
were  on   our  way  to  the  festival   at  Mannheim,  and   in  the 
evening  a  deputation  from  the  Heidelbeig  musical  society  made 
it$  ar^peftranc^  at  our  inn  with  an  invitation  to  make  the  pas- 
^d^  to  Mannheim  the  next  morning  on  board  the  sodetj's 
v<^:«i^.    We  consented  with  very  great  pleasure. 

Thi*  voyage  was  the  most  brilliant  episode  in  the  whole 
>M5m^T,  When  I  and  my  companions  set  foot  on  board  the 
vfts^l  which  was  dressed  out  with  festoons  of  flowers  up  to 
th^  top  of  the  mast,  we  were  welcomed  in  the  most  friendly 
iMDiner  by  the  already  assembled  male  and  female  singers, 
^th  a  choral-song.  While  the  boat  was  passing  directly  after- 
wii^rds  between  high  rocky  banks  on  either  side,  which  threw 
back  the  echo,  the  Rudolstadter  first  returned  the  compliment 
with  their  horns,  which  had  a  fine  effect  there.  Then  followed 
our  songs,  and  Methfessel  again  distinguished  himself  in  par- 
ticular by  the  execution  of  his  humorous  songs,  which  he  ac- 
companied in  a  masterly  manner  on  the  guitar.  These  put 
the  whole  company  in  the  merriest  mood.  As  we  drew  near 
the  end  of  our  journey  we  were  met  and  welcomed  by  the 
Mannheim  musical  society  on  board  several  boats  decorated 
with  flags  and  flowers.  My  presence  on  board  the  Heidelberg 
boat  was  already  known.  The  committee  of  the  festival  there- 
fore saluted  me  and  my  companions,  and  presented  us  with 
tickets  of  admission  to  the  rehearsals  and  performances.  To 
me  even  apartments  were  offered  in  a  private  house,  which  I 
was  however  obliged  to  decline,  as  it  would  separate  me  from 
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aj  compamons.  As  soon  as  we  had  landed,  therefore,  we 
vjoght  for  an  inn.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  found  it  al- 
ready 80  full  of  visitors  that  we  were  obliged  all  live  to  ac- 
ommodate  ourselves  in  one  room,  and  the  next  day  the  crowd 
"i  applicants  for  lodging  was  so  great  that  we  had  great  diffi- 
tt:lty  in  protecting  our  room  from  the  invasion  of  yet  more 
^ests.  In  the  evening,  since,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  beds 
were  not  to  be  had,  we  lay  down  contented  beside  each  other 
■Q  some  clean  straw,  nor  was  our  good  humour  in  the  least 
istorbed  thereby. 

As  regards  the  musical  performances,  I  now  only  recollect 
*lut  I  and  my  companions,  who,  together  with  me,  had  assisted 
It  the  festival  at  Frankenhausen,  were  not  so  satisfied  with 
'Le  effect  of  the  music  here  as  there,  which  can  alone  be 
itcounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  the  performance  at 
frankenhausen  took  place  in  the  church,  a  place  sonorous  and 
cell  adapted  on  account  of  its  excellent  acoustic  qualities,  while 
it  Mannheim  they  were  given  in  the  theatre. 

On  the  third  day  we  set  out  upon  our  return  journey. 
U  the  road  from  Mannheim  to  Mayence  would  have  been  too 
^interesting  to  travel  on  foot,  we  hired  a  boat  with  two  vig- 
orous rowers,  and  went  by  water.  But  in  this  way  also  the 
joomey  was  rather  tedious.  We  had,  moreover,  passed  the 
;»reTioa8  night  at  a  ball,  and  felt  very  tired;  it  was  therefore 
'.0  wonder  that  we  sought  to  make  up  for  the  lost  night's  rest, 
a»i  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  sleep.  On  our 
urival  at  Mayence  we  nevertheless  met  with  a  Uttle  adven- 
'ire  which  put  us  in  the  merriest  mood  during  the  last  hours 
•f  our  being  together.  Evening  was  drawing  in  when,  after 
nr  landing,  we  proceeded  to  look  for  the  best  inn  in  the  town. 
Jas»t  as  we  were  about  to  enter  it,  in  the  already  described 
ireas  of  travelling  musicians,  the  host,  who  was  looking  out  of 
:he  vindow,  called  out  to  us  in  an  angry  tone  of  voice:  *^Be  off 
vith  yool  we  don't  take  in  such  people  as  you  I"  This  style 
<^f  address  amused  me  amazingly,  as  I  had  frequently  joked 
Bij  compamons  upon  their  dress,  and  laughing,  I  called  out  to 
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Mr.  von  Hollehen:  "High  warden  of  forests,  did  you  he 
that?  they  will  not  take  us  in  here;  we  must  look  for  anotb 
innl^'  But  the  host,  startled  at  hearing  my  friend  address 
by  such  a  grand  title,  darted  down-stairs  in  a  minute  and  ma 
his  appearance  immediately  in  the  street,  and  with  bows  i 
numerable  entreated  the  gentlemen  to  walk  in  and  gracious 
pardon  his  silly  mistake  t''  As  we  followed  him  into  the  hou 
and  were  all  ushered  by  him  into  the  well-lighted  dining  roo 
his  embarrassment  was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme:  our  high 
respectable  appearance  seemed  now  to  allay  all  his  fears,  wh 
the  unlucky  horns  strapped  upon  the  knapsacks,  and  Meth^ 
fesseVs  guitar  suspended  from  his  neck,  excited  new  doubts  ai 
to  whether  we  were  guests  worthy  of  entertaiuement  in  his' 
house.  But  when  we  ordered  three  rooms  with  wax  lights 
(which  latter  I  purposely  mentioned),  five  beds  and  a  good 
supper,  all  uttered  in  the  curt  imperative  tone  of  persons  of 
importance,  his  last  lingering  scruples  vanished,  and  his  whole 
demeanour  became  thenceforth  cringingly  servile.  This  speci- 
men of  the  mean  vulgarity  of  innkeeper-nature  amused  us  long, 
and  was  subject  of  mirth  up  to  the  last  moment  of  our  being 
together.  The  next  morning,  as  my  leave  of  absence  was  ex- 
pired, I  returned  to  Frankfort  and  the  Rudolstadter  continued 
their  journey  down  the  Rhine,  as  they  had  proposed. 

As  I  entered  my  house,  the  children  ran  joyfully  to  meet 
me,  but  my  wife,  who  had  been  in  very  low  spirits  at  our 
parting  the  week  before,  was  now  suffering  extremely  from  the 
shock  sustained  from  a  fright.  In  order  that  the  reader  maj 
understand  the  cause  of  this,  I  must  advert  to  some  previous 
incidents  that  had  occurred  while  in  Frankfort. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn  of  1818  Turner,  a  player 
on  the  hautboy,  came  to  Frankfort.  I  had  previously  knowu 
him  in  Brunswick,  where  we  were  both  members  of  the  or- 
chestra. Already  at  that  time  Turner  distinguished  himself 
greatly  by  his  skill  upon  that  instrument,  as  also  by  his  talent 
for  composition.  Upon  his  subsequent  travels,  particularly 
while  in  Vienna,  where  he  lived  some  time,  he  had  acquired 
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the  reputation  of  being  the  first  of  living  hautboyists.  At  the 
frame  time,  howeyer,  many  strange  stories  were  current  of  his 
residence  there;  of  a  liaison  with  a  lady  of  rank,  whom  he 
alYerwards  accused  of  having  given  him  poison  in  a  cup  of 
coffee.  A  criminal  inquiry  was  instituted,  whereat  it  was 
elicited  that  he  had  periodical  fits  of  insanity,  at  which  times 
he  was  possessed  with  the  fixed  idea  of  being  poisoned.  These 
relations  concerning  him,  which  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
imparted  to  him  a  certain  interest,  and  his  concerts  were  on 
*Jiat  account  most  numerously  attended.  I  found  him  on  his 
arrival  in  Frankfort  —  for  he  immediately  paid  me  a  visit  — 
iuore  earnest  and  reserved,  it  is  true,  than  when  I  was  pre* 
nously  acquainted  with  him  in  Brunswick,  but  otherwise  re- 
marked nothing  whatever  peculiar  in  him.  As  his  play  pleased 
very  much,  and  as  1  knew  moreover  that  his  orchestral  skill 
was  very  great,  and  as  from  George  Boring's  retirement  from 
ihe  orchestra  (he  had  now  thought  of  devoting  himself  entirely 
to  authorship),  a  vacancy  had  occurred  for  a  hautboy  player 
~  I  proposed  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  theatrical  committee 
thai  Turner  should  be  engaged  as  first  hautboy.  The  salary  he 
asked  was  not  unusually  high,  and  therefore  the  proposition  met 
vith  no  opposition,  even  Mr.  Leers  himself  making  no  ob- 
.-tction.  Turner  took  his  place  therefore  in  the  orchestra,  and 
proved  a  real  acquisition  by  the  tastefiil  execution  of  his  soli 
and  by  his  fine  tone.  After  some  time,  however,  a  remark- 
^le  melancholy  was  observed  in  him,  which  gradually  increased 
&o  much,  that  at  length  not  a  word  above  a  whisper  was  to  be 
got  from  him.  Nevertheless  he  always  performed  his  orches- 
tral duties  with  punctuality,  so  that  I  hoped  these  periods 
A  sadness  would  pass  off  without  further  results.  Soon  how- 
ever they  assumed  the  character  of  complete  aberration  of 
mind,  in  which  the  fixed  idea  of  the  Vienna  poisoning  again 
enaced  itself.  It  was  now  full  time  to  remove  him  from  the 
ordiestra,  to  prevent  the  possiblity  of  some  unpleasant  occur- 
rence. Doringy  a  near  relation  of  Turner's^  undertook  to  provide 
Utt  him  and  get  him  cured,  and  engaged  also  to  temporarily 
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fill  his  place.    The  malady  now  soon  increased  with  such  vioi 
lence,  that  it  was  necessary   to  have  him  constantly  watchol 
by  keepers.    One  evening,  nevertheless,  he  suceeded  in  escap- 
ing from  them  scarcely  half-clothed.    During  a  violent  snow* 
storm  he  wandered  about  in  the  open  fields  half  the  night, 
nor  did  he  return  home  till  towards  morning,  covered  with  ^ 
thick  crust  of  snow  and  ice.     As  he  had  immediately  gone  to 
bed  in  this  condition,  the  doctor  found  him  in  the  morning 
bathed  in  perspiration  and  in  a  violent  fever.     This  perhaps, 
however,  brought  about  a  crisis,  for  from  that  day  he  got 
better,  and  he  was  soon  enabled  to  resume  his  duties  in  the 
orchestra  with  fully  restored  sanity   of   mind.     I   remarked, 
nevertheless,  that  for  about  eight  days  in  every  month,  and  al- 
ways with  the  moon^s  increase,  he  was  visited  by  a  slight  retum 
of  his  melancholy  madness,  which  announced  itself  beforehand 
by  a  fixed  look  and  a  certain  feverish  restlessness.    I  then,  with 
Daring's  assistance,  managed  to  keep  him  away  from  the  or- 
chestra for  a  few  days,  until   his  more  cheerful  look  bespoke 
anew  his  recovery.    In  this  manner  Turner  performed  his  du- 
ties up  to  the  summer  and  it  was  hoped  that  by  degrees  be 
would  also  be  cured  of  these  slighter  attacks  also.    In  the 
latter  part  of  this  time  he  again,  as  formerly,  called  upon  me 
now  and  then,   and  even  spent  the  evening  with  me,  and  de- 
meaned himself  in  a  friendly  manner  towards  my  wife,  and 
shewed  much  interest  in  the  children.    When  therefore  I  went 
to  Mannheim  with  my  Rudolstadt  friends,  it  did   not  at  first 
appear  at  all  strange  to  Dorette  to  see  him  walk  one  morn- 
ing into  the  room;  but  as,  without  any  salutation  or  uttering 
a  word,  he  sat  down  opposite  to  her  and  gazed  upon  her  with 
his  eyes  fixed,  she  began  to  feel  uneasy,    and  was  at  length 
seized  with  fear.    As  she  was  quite  alone  with  him  (the  children 
being  at  school)  she  was  about  to  call  in  a  needlewoman,  who 
was  sewing  in  the  adjoining  room ;  but  scarcely  had  she  risen 
than  he  also  sprang  up  and  clasped  her  in  his  arms.    With  a 
shriek  of  terror  she  tore  herself  from  his  grasp,   rushed  into 
tlie  adjoining  room,  the  door  of  which  the  sempstress  had  then 
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jost  opened,  and  she  sacceeded  in  closing  and  bolting  the  door 
before  Turner  could  follow  her.  There  was,  however,  unfortu- 
aately  no  farther  issue  from  this  room,  and  the  two  terrified 
wumen  found  themselves  besieged  by  the  madman.  His  en- 
desToors  to  force  the  lock  they  met  by  pressing  against  the 
door  with  their  whole  weight,  and  all  the  strength  which  terror 
imparts  to  them;  and  succeeded,  for  after  a  few  vain  efforts 
be  abandoned  his  purpose,  ran  down  the  stairs  and  out  of 
the  house.  Darette  now  felt  about  to  faint,  was  obliged  to 
^end  for  the  doctor,  and  kept  her  bed  for  some  days.  After 
my  retorn,  her  pleasure  thereat  and  the  assurance  of  again 
[jviog  under  my  protection,  soon  restored  her,  and  thus  this 
circumstance  was  fortunately  attended  by  no  worse  results. 
For  the  unfortunate  young  man  this  last  violent  outbreak  of  his 
loalady  entailed  his  discharge  by  the  directors  of  the  theatre. 
After  again  recovering,  he  went  to  Holland,  and  at  first  gave 
*Jiere  several  concerts  in  which  he  was  greatly  applauded,  and 
which  were  abo  very  remunerative;  but  upon  a  fresh  attack 
vas  pat  into  a  mad  house,  where  he  soon  afterwards  died. 
I  he  world  lost  in  him  a  very  great  musical  genius,  the  friU 
development  of  which  was  barred  by  the  sad  affiiction  that  be- 
kl  him. 

Meanwhile  the  acrimony  of  feeling  that  existed  between 
Mr.  Leers  and  myself  became  constantly  more  apparent,  and 
X  sitting  of  the  directors  seldom  passed  over  without  a  regular 
dispute.  He  asserted  that  I  required  too  much  time  for  the 
study  and  production  of  new  pieces  because  I  was  too  fasti- 
dious in  the  matter.  He  expressed  the  opinion,  that  a  new 
opera  ought  to  be  studied  every  fortnight,  or  at  least  an 
old  one  completed  in  those  parts  that  required  to  be  newly 
&iled  up.  In  vain  I  represented  to  him,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  an  opera  that  was  carelessly  studied  to  go  off  well, 
lAd  therefore  that  it  never  could  give  satisfaction;  that  once 
brought  into  discredit,  it  would  draw  no  audience,  and  then 
the  time  and  money  expended  upon  it  would  be  sheer  waste. 
With  this  self-willed,  obstinate  man,  who,  moreover,  before 
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mj  appointment  had  never  met  with  any  opposition  in  ihi 
management,  every  sensible  representation  was  inefiEectoal ;  anc 
as  I  would  not  allow  any  opera  to  be  brought  out  until  ii 
had  been  studied  thoroughly  as  far  as  the  means  and  strengtl 
of  the  company  allowed,  our  contest  never  ceased.     This,  to- 
gether with  an  intimation  made  by   Mr.  Leers  at   a  general 
meeting  of  the  shareholders,  ^'that  for  their  theatre  they  did 
not  require  a  musical  artist  of  eminence,  but  merely  a  good  in- 
defatigable workman,  who  would   devote   his   whole   time  and 
energies  to  the  theatre/'  induced   me  to   give  in  my  resig- 
nation at  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee,  to  date  from  the 
end  of  September  (1819).  The  news  of  this  soon  spread  through 
the  town,  and    excited    general  regret  among  the  lovers  of 
musii*.    Borne,  in  his  journal  ''The  Balance'"  gave  expression  to 
his  sentiments  on  the  subject,  and  indeed  in  a  by  no  means 
gentle  manner  towards  the  theatrical- committee   of  manage- 
ment.   I  left  Frankfort  with  a  light  heart,  for  my   summons 
to  that  town  had  only  been   an  interruption  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  my  love   of  travelling;   but  my  good  wife  was  verr 
grieved  at  it  —  she  who  looked  forward  to  the  consequent  se- 
paration from  the  children,  as  these,  from  requiring  now  a  re- 
gular school  education,  could  no  longer  be  taken  with  us  on 
our  artistic  tours.     But  I  consoled  her  nevertheless  with  the 
promise  that  she  should  always  pass  the  summer  months  with 
her  children,  and  only  travel  with  me  during  a  period  of  from 
four  to  five  months  in  the  winter.     Bofore  my  departure  from 
Frankfort  I  had  accepted  an  engagement  from  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  Loudon  for  the  next  season  of  the  sitting  of  Par- 
liament, which  engagement  was  offered  me  by  Ferdinand  Ries, 
the  celebrated  pianist  and  composer,  in  the  name  of  the  so- 
ciety.   This  had  been  instituted   but  a  few  years  before  bv 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  of  the  most  eminent  musical  artists  iu 
London:   Clemently  the  two   Cramers,  Moscheles,  Ries,  Potter, 
Smart,  and  others,  with  the  object  of  giving  every  year  eight 
grand  concerts  during  the  season.     Notwithstanding  the  verr 
high  price  of  admission,  the   number  of  subscribers  was  so 
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great,  that  many  hundreds  of  those  who  had  inscribed  their 
names  could  not  obtain  seats  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ii^son,  and  could  obtain  them  only  by  degrees  in  the  course 
of  the  summer.  The  funds  of  the  society  were  therefore  so 
great,  that  they  could  not  only  engage  the  first  artists  and 
singers  in  London  for  the  soi  in  their  concerts,  but  the  most 
reputed  musicians  on  the  Continent.  —  In  this  manner  I  was 
also  engaged  for  the  season  of  1820,  and  for  a  considerable 
remuneration,  which  secured  to  me  the  expenses  of  the  journey 
tbithcr  and  return,  and  the  expenses  of  a  four  months'  resi- 
dence in  London,  I  undertook  the  performance  of  a  fourfold 
duty.  I  was  required,  namely,  to  direct  some  of  the  eight 
concerts,  to  play  soli  in  some,  to  assist  in  all  of  them  as  or- 
chestra Tiolinist,  and  lastly  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  so- 
ciety as  their  own  property  one  of  my  orchestral  compositions. 
At  the  same  time  a  benefit  concert  was  also  insured  to  me  in  the 
rooms  of  the  society,  with  the  joint  assistance  of  the  orchestra, 
.ilthough  my  wife  was  not  included  in  this  engagement,  yet  I 
coold  not  make  up  my  mind  to  leave  her  behind  me  for  four 
long  months.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  on  consulting  with  my 
family,  that  my  wife  should  accompany  me  and  make  her  appea- 
nnce  as  artiste  in  London  at  least  in  my  own  concerts.  As  the 
lesson  commenced  in  the  middle  of  February,  and  therefore  the 
sea-passage  would  be  made  at  the  roughest  time  of  the  year,  we 
resolved,  in  order  to  shorten  it  as  much  as  possible,  to  go  by 
w  of  Calais ;  and  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  give  concerts  on 
the  journey  in  the  Belgian  and  French  towns,  to  set  out  six 
or  eight  weeks  earUer.  We  first  proceeded  to  Gandersheim  to 
OT  parents,  who  had  undertaken  the  care  and  education  of 
the  children  during  the  winter,  and  then  set  out  upon  an 
artistic  tour  to  Hamburg,  where  we  gave  two  concerts  with 
very  great  success.  I  played  there,  before  highly  respectable 
aadieneea,  my  new  quartets,  which  had  been  previously  pub- 
liabed  there :  they  were  exceedingly  well  accompanied,  and  as 
^oKnist  upon  those  occasions  I  made  the  most  sensation  with 
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mj  two  solo-quartets.  I  played  likewise  a  few  times  the  two 
quintets,  and  I  found  the  passion  for  this  kind  of  music  to 
be  greater  here  than  anywhere  else,  except  perhaps  in  Vienna. 
In  the  catalogue  of  my  compositions,  Ooethe's  ballad  ^^Wcud 
die  Reben  bliihen''  is  enumerated  as  composed  by  me  in  Ham- 
burg, but  I  do  not  now  recollect  the  reason  of  its  being  so 
'designated. 

We  then  proceeded  to  Berlin,  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Cassd. 
and  other  places,  in  all  of  which  we  gave  concerts,  but  re- 
specting  all  of  them  I  now  no  longer  remember  anything  par- 
ticular. Of  our  performances  in  Berlin  one  of  the  newspapers 
gaye  a  most  favourable  notice. 

In  Brussels  we  found  another  travelling  artist-couple  who^ 
like  ourselves,  gave  performances  on  the  harp  and  violin. 
They  were  Monsieur  Alexandre  Boucher  and  wife  from  Paris. 
I  had  already  heard  a  good  deal  about  him  and  was  there- 
fore very  desirous  of  making  his  personal  acquaintance.  Bou- 
cher had  the  reputation  of  being  a  distinguished  violinist,  but 
a  great  charlatan  also.  He  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
Napoleon,  both  in  the  features  of  his  face  and  in  his  figure, 
and  did  his  best  to  turn  this  resemblance  to  account.  He  had 
acquired  by  study  the  deportment  of  the  exiled  emperor,  his 
way  of  wearing  his  hat,  and  of  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff 
with  the  greatest  possible  exactitude.  When  on  his  artistic 
tours  he  arrived  in  a  town  where  he  was  unknown,  he  imme- 
diately presented  himself  with  these  acquired  arts  on  the  pub- 
lic promenade  or  in  the  theatre,  in  order  to  attract  the  no- 
tice of  the  public  and  to  be  talked  about;  he  even  endeavoured 
to  spread  the  report  that  he  was  persecuted  by  the  present 
sovereign  and  driven  from  France  on  account  of  his  resem- 
blance to  Napoleon,  because  it  brought  back  the  recollection 
of  the  beloved  exile  to  the  mind  of  the  people.  In  Lille,  at 
least,  as  I  there  afterwards  learned,  he  had  announced  his 
concert  in  the  following  manner:  ^'Une  malheureuse  ressem- 
blance  me  force  de  m^expatrier;  je  donnerai  done,  avant  de 
quitter  ma  belle  patrie,  un  concert  d'adieux,'^  etc.    That  an- 
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Donncement  had  contained  also  some  similar  charlatanerie,  as 
follows:  "Je  jouerai  ce  famenx  concerto  de  Viotti  en  mi-mi- 
oeiir,  dont  Texecution  a  Paris  m^a  gagno  le  sumom:  I'Alex^ 
vidre  des  violons." 

I  was  just  on  the  point  of  calling  upon  Monsieur  Boucher^ 
when  he  anticipated  me  by  paying  me  a  visit.  He  offered  in  a 
most  friendly  manner  to  assist  me  in  the  arrangements  for  my 
f^ncert,  and  shewed  himself  in  every  respect,  deduction  made 
of  his  self-glorification,  a  very  amiable  man.  He  introduced 
35  to  several  families  who  were  lovers  of  music,  who  then  by 
anting  us  to  their  musical  parties,  procured  for  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  BotAcher-coxxple.  Both  shewed  in  their 
|i<int  performances  great  skill ;  but  all  the  compositions  they 
played  were  poor  and  barren,  and  of  those  of  Monsieur  Bou- 
fkar  himself  I  no  longer  recollect  anything.  At  first  Mon- 
sieur Boucher  played  a  quartet  of  Haydn,  but  introduced  so 
many  irrevalent  and  tasteless  ornaments,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  feel  any  pleasure  in  it.  The  manner  in  which 
hcneker  allowed  himself  to  be  waited  upon  by  his  wife  on 
these  occasions  was  remarkable.  When  he  had  taken  his 
seat  at  the  quartet  desk,  she  would  ask  him  for  the  key  of 
-he  violin-case,  open  it,  bring  him  his  violin,  then  the  bow, 
▼hich  she  had  previously  resined;  she  then  laid  the  music 
before  him  and  lastly  seated  herself  near  him,  to  turn  over 
the  pages.  When  we  were  then  invited  to  play,  the  whole  of 
this  process  was  inverted;  for  1  not  only  fetched  my  own  in- 
strument, but  took  my  wife^s  harp  out  of  the  case  also,  led 
her  to  the  seat  where  she  was  to  play  and  then  tuned  up, 
ill  of  which  in  the  previous  performance  had  been  the  busi- 
ness of  Madame  Boucher,  But  I  took  upon  me  the  tuning  of 
th^  harp  upon  every  appearance  in  public,  not  only  to  save 
3)j  wife  the  trouble,  but  also  to  bring  the  instrument  to  a 
[■^ectly  pure  and  tempered  pitch,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is 
Qot  so  easy  a  matter.  We  played  one  of  our  brillant  duets, 
ukd  met  with  great  applause.  Boucher  in  particular  seemed 
charmed  with  my  play,  and  he  may  perhaps  have  meant  it 
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with  some  sincerity;  for  in  a  letter  of  recommendation  which 
he  gave  me  to  Baron  d'Assignies  in  Lille,  and  which  the  latter 
shewed  to  me  as  a  curiosity,  after  describing  the  characteris- 
tics of  my  play;  he  said:  ^^Enfin,  si  je  suis,  comme  on  le  pre- 
tend, le  Napoleon  des  violons,  Mr.  Spohr  est  bien  le  Moreau!'* 

My  concert  took  place  in  the  new  large  theatre  and  m^t 
with  marked  approbation ;  but  the  receipts,  after  deduction  of 
the  very  considerable  expenses,  were  but  small,  for  our  fame 
had  not  yet  reached  Brussels.  It  is  true  we  were  invited  by 
lovers  of  music  and  the  public  journals  to  give  a  second  con- 
cert; but  as  a  favourable  day  did  not  immediately  offer,  and 
our  stay  at  the  chief  hotel  where  we  had  stopped  was  very 
expensive,  we  preferred  setting  out  immediately  on  our  jour- 
ney to  Lille. 

Arrived  there,  my  first  visit  was  to  Monsieur  Vogel,  who  had 
been  mentioned  to  me  as  the  best  violinist  in  the  town  and  as 
director  of  the  dilettanti- concerts.     I  did  not  find  him  at  home, 
but  Madame  Vogel,  who  received  me  in  a  very  cordial  manner. 
When  I  told  her  my   name,   her  face  became  animated,  and 
she  anxiously  inquired   whether  I   was  the  composer  of  the 
nonette,  the  theme  of  which  she  sang  to  me.    As  I  smiling 
replied  yes,  with  an  outburst  of  French  vivacity  she  threw 
her  arms  round  my  neck,  and  exclaimed:   "Oh  how  delighted 
my  husband  well  be,  car  il  est  fou  de  voire  Nmetto  r    I  had 
scarcely  returned  to  the  inn,   when  Monsieur  Vogel  appeared 
with  a  countenance  lit  up  with  pleasure,  and  welcomed  me 
with  the  warmth  of  an  old  friend.    In  the  house  of  this  amiable 
couple  we  passed  some  very  happy  hours,   and  gave  a  con- 
cert in  the  saloon  of  the  dilettanti  society,  the  arrangements 
for  which  were  made  by  Monsieur  Vogel^  the   whole  of  the 
members  of  the  society  being  desirous  to  hear  the  composer 
of  the  so  frequently  performed  nonette  play  in  person.    The 
joint  play  of  my  wife  and  self  was   especially  received  with 
such  enthusiastic  acclamation,  that  the  day  was  immediately 
fixed  for  a  second  concert.    Some   lovers  of  music  from  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Douay,  who  had  come  over  to  the  con- 
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rcrt  inyited  us  in  the  name  of  the  musical  society  of  that 
place  to  give  a  concert  in  Douay  also,  and  insured  to  us  the 
^e  of  400  tickets  at  five  francs  each.  I  had  therefore  the 
finest  prospect  of  carrying  from  Lille  plenty  of  money,  when 
in  unexpected  occurrence  quashed  all  my  hopes.  The  carriage 
vas  already  packed  and  we  were  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
Douay,  when  the  report  was  spread  in  the  town  that  the  te- 
legraph had  just  announced  from  Paris  the  assassination  of  the 
[hike  de  Berri.  It  was  not  long  before  placards  were  posted 
at  the  comers  of  the  streets  by  order  of  the  mayoralty,  an- 
nouncing officially  this  mournful  intelligence  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Lille.  As  all  concert-giving  was  now  necessarily  suspended 
throughout  France,  but  the  period  of  my  engagement  in  Lon- 
don not  yet  arrived,  I  was  easily  induced  by  Messrs.  Vogel, 
^Assignies^  and  other  lovers  of  music,  to  remain  yet  longer 
10  IJlle.  Private  musical  parties  now  took  place  almost  daily, 
and  1  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  performing  all  my  quar- 
*fX&.  quintets,  and  compositions  for  the  harp  to  this  circle 
of  enthusiastic  lovers  of  music.  I  found  on  these  occasions 
a  veiy  83rmpathetic  and  graceful  auditory,  and  therefore  still 
recall  with  infinite  pleasure  the  remembrance  of  those  mu- 
sical soirees.  At  these  many  other  interesting  things  were 
related  to  me  concerning  Boucher.  Among  others,  upon  one 
■occasion,  in  the  midst  of  his  play,  when  according  to  his  idea 
something  had  gone  wrong,  he  suddenly  ceased  playing,  and 
without  paying  any  regard  to  those  who  accompanied  him, 
h^  again  repeated  the  unlucky  passage,  addressing  himself  aloud 
viththe  words:  *'Cela  n*a  pas  reussi;  aliens,  Boucher ,  encore 
3ne  fois!''  The  termination  of  his  second  and  last  concert 
*&«  also  of  a  highly  comic  character.  As  his  concluding  sub- 
ject he  played  a  rondo  of  his  own  composition  which  had  at 
fhe  end  an  impromptu  cadence.  At  the  rehearsal  he  had  begged 
the  {gentlemen  dilettanti  to  fall  in  right  vigorously  with  their 
tinal  tutti  immediately  after  the  shake  of  his  cadence,  and 
^ded  that  he  would  give  them  the  signal  by  stamping  with 
^  foot.    In  the  evening,   when  this  concluding  piece  began, 
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it  was  already  very  late,  and  the  dilettanti  were  growing 
impatient  to  get  home  to  supper.  But  when  the  cadence  in 
which  BiMcher  as  usual  exhibited  aU  his  artistic  tours  de 
fcrce  seemed  never  likely  to  end,  some  of  the  gentlemen  put 
their  instruments  into  their  cases  and  slipped  out  This  was 
80  infectious,  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  orchestra  had 
disappeared.  Bottcher ,  who  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  play 
had  observed  nothing  of  this,  lifted  his  foot  already  at  the 
commencement  of  his  concluding  shake,  in  order  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  orchestra  beforehand  to  the  agreed  sig- 
nal. When  he  had  now  concluded  the  shake  he  was  fully 
satisfied  of  what  would  follow,  namely  the  most  vigorous  en- 
try of  the  orchestra  and  the  burst  of  applause  it  was  to  bring 
down  from  the  enraptured  audience.  His  astonishment  may 
therefore  be  imagined  when  all  that  fell  upon  his  ear  was 
the  loud  stamp  of  his  own  foot.  Horrified  he  stared  aghast 
around  him,  and  beheld  all  the  music  desks  abandoned.  But 
the  public,  who  had  already  prepared  themselves  to  see  this 
moment  arrive,  burst  out  into  an  uproarious  laughter,  in  which 
Boucher,  with  the  best  stomach  he  could,  was  obliged  to  join. 

The  time  for  our  departure  for  London  had  now  anived. 
As  I  was  desirous  of  purchasing  in  London  a  new  Erard  harp 
with  the  improved  double  wouvement  for  my  wife,  we  left  the 
old  instrument  in  the  care  of  Monsieur  Vogel.  The  family 
were  very  pleased  at  this,  as  they  now  reckoned  with  certainty 
upon  seeing  us  again  on  our  return  journey. 

Arrived  in  Calais,  I  immediately  went  to  the  packet*boat 
office  to  take  our  berth  for  the  passage.  Thence  I  took  a 
walk  to  the  port,  to  look  at  the  vessel  in  which  we  were  to 
sail  in  the  afternoon.  As  I  now,  however,  remarked  that  the 
sea,  even  in  the  inside  of  the  harbour,  was  very  rough,  and 
ran  so  high  outside  that  the  waves  broke  high  over  the  pier 
head,  I  lost  all  inclination  to  cross  with  the  sea  so  stormy,  and 
hastened  back  to  the  office,  to  have  the  berths  taken  trans- 
ferred for  the  following  day.  In  the  afternoon  while  taking  s 
walk  in  the  town  I  took  good  care  not  to  take  my  wife  near 
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the  sea,  so  that,  dreading  the  passage  as  she  already  did,  she 
might  not  obserre  how  rough  it  was.  The  thoughts  of  being 
obliged  to  cross  at  so  stormy  a  season  of  the  year  with  my 
delicate  and  nervous  wife  disturbed  my  rest  throughout  the 
night;  as  soon  as  day  broke  I  hastened  therefore  again  down 
to  the  harbour  to  see  whether  the  storm  had  not  abated.  It 
appeared  to  me  to  have  done  so,  and  I  therefore  fetched  Do- 
rette,  brought  her  on  board,  and  advised  her  to  lie  down  in 
the  cabin.  A  good-natured  German  who  served  as  seaman 
on  board  this  English  packet-boat,  promised  me  to  take  every 
care  of  her  and  bring  her  all  she  might  require.  This  enabled 
me  to  go  upon  deck,  where  in  the  open  air  I  hoped  to  be 
somewhat  enabled  to  resist  sea-sickness.  Meanwhile  the  pre- 
parations were  made  for  departure,  and  the  vessel  was  towed 
oQt  with  long  ropes  close  along  the  left-hand  side  jetty  of 
the  harbour  by  firom  sixty  to  eighty  men.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  she  reached  this,  when  a  gigantic  wave  seized  her  and  in 
a  moment  hurled  her  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour,  so 
that  she  was  almost  thrown  against  the  extreme  point  of  the 
right  hand-pier.  Immediately  upon  this  the  waves  broke  over 
the  deck,  and  the  hatches  and  cabin  doors  were  obliged  to 
be  closed.  Of  all  the  passengers  I  was  the  only  one  who  re- 
mained on  deck,  and  had  seated  myself  on  a  bench  near  the 
mast,  round  the  foot  of  which  was  piled  a  high  coil  of  cable. 
Here  I  hoped  to  be  protected  from  the  water  that  poured  in 
torrents  over  the  deck ;  but  the  waves  soon  broke  in  over  the 
bows  to  such  a  height,  that  to  prevent  being  completely  drenched 
by  them  I  was  compelled  to  stand  up  upon  the  bench.  I  had 
not  done  this  many  times,  before  I  found  my  strength  fail  me 
to  repeat  it ;  and  in  a  short  time  therefore  in  spite  of  my  thick 
cloak  I  found  myself  wet  through  to  the  skin,  which  made  my 
already  wretched  condition  but  more  distressing.  In  addition 
to  this  I  was  then  seized  with  such  violent  cramp  in  the  sto- 
mach from  the  straining  which  follows  when  the  stomach  has 
nothing  more  to  yield,  that  I  thought  I  should  expire  under 
It.    Fortunately,  however,  favoured  by  the  storm,  the  passage 
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was  an  unusually  quick  one.    Nevertheless,  the  three  hours  of 
its  duration  seemed  to  me  an   eternity;  —  at  length  we  ar- 
rived at  Dover,  but  another  misfortune  awaited  us  here ;  for  on 
account  of  the  tide  being  at  ebb,  we  could  not  enter  the  har- 
bour, and  were  constrained  to   disembark  the  passengers  in 
in  open  boats  in  the  offing.    For  this  purpose  as  soon  as  we 
had  cast  anchor,  the  boats  were  lowered,  and  we  were  called 
to  get  into  them  to  be  put  on  shore  in  the  harbour.     I  now 
saw  my  suffering  fellow-passengers  come  from  below,  pale  and 
trembling  like  ghosts  from  the  grave,  and  it  was  very  evident 
that  they  had  not  fared  better  in  the  cabin  l^an  I  upon  deck. 
At  length,  supported  by  the  kind  sailor,  my  poor  wife  appeared 
also,  in  a  most  suffering  condition.     I  was  just  about  to  hasten 
to  her,  when  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  whom  I  had  already 
remarked,  it  is  true,  when  we  came  on  board,  but  who  then 
did  not  think  me  worthy  of  a  look,  suddenly  threw  her  arms 
round  my  neck,  and  without  uttering  a  word,   clung  close  to 
me.    I  readily  guessed  the  motive  of  this  extraordinary  con- 
duct.   The  poor,  terrified  creature  had  been  a  joint  spectator 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  first  passengers  had  been  put  on 
board  the  boat,  and  how  when  it  had  been  lifted  by  the  still 
surging  waves  as  high  as  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  it  then  sank 
as  it  were  into  an  abyss,  and  was  again  lifted  up.  which  was 
the  moment  seized  by  the  sailors  to  thrust  another  passenger 
or  pitch  another  object  of  luggage  into  it.     This  rough  method 
of  proceeding  had  so  terrified  her,  that  she  left  the  arm  of 
the  female  who  accompanied  her,  and  clung  to  me,  whom  she 
may  have  considered  the  strongest  of  the  passengers.    There 
was  no  time  for  explanation ;  I  bore  her  therefore  in  my  arms 
into  the  boat,  and  then  hastened  back  to  my  wife,  to  put  her 
also  into  it.     Scarcely  had  I  effected  this  without  accident, 
when  the  still  terrified  fair  one  clung  close  to  me  anew,  and 
indeed  so  as  to  excite  Dorette's  extreme  surprise.    But  the 
danger  of  the  passage  was  too  absorbing  to  permit  of  any  re- 
mark on  the  subject,  and  upon  landing  the  young  girl  had 
scarcely  felt  the  firm  ground  under  her  feet  than  she  left  hold 
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^f  me  withoat  a  word  of  thanks,  and  taking  the  arm  of  her 
'ompanion  walked  away.  That  she  was  some  young  lady  of 
r&Dk  accompanied  by  her  governess,  may  be  readily  imagined 
from  this  truly  English  behaviour. 

Arrived  at  the  inn,  I  exchanged  my  thoroughly  wet  clothes 
for  dry  ones,  and  having  satisfied  our  re-awakened  appetite  at 
the  table  d^hote,  and  gained  strength  for  the  further  journey,  we 
unmediately  took  places  in  the  coach,  which  was  to  leave  in  the 
afternoon  for  London.  The  greater  part  of  this  journey  was 
made  at  night,  and  when  on  the  following  morning  we  were  set 
down  in  the  yard  of  the  coach-office  with  our  luggage,  I  found 
oTself  in  very  great  difficulty.  In  spite  of  every  endeavour,  I 
could  not  succeed  in  finding  any  one  either  there  or  in  the  office 
!*>  whom  1  could  explain  myself,  for  I  knew  not  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish, and  none  of  all  whom  I  addressed,  understood  either  Ger- 
man or  French.  Nothing  therefore  remained  for  me  but  to  hunt 
ip  some  interpreter  in  the  public  street  while  my  wife  watched 
the  luggage.  But  it  was  yet  early  in  the  morning,  and  I  saw 
therefore  none  but  people  of  the  lower  class,  from  whom  I  could 
hope  nothing.  At  length  a  better  dressed  man  approached, 
vhom  I  first  addressed  in  German,  then,  as  he  shook  his  head, 
'^pressed  to  him  my  wants  in  French;  but  the  man  shrugged 
ais  iihoulders  and  went  on  his  way.  A  second  person,  however, 
vho  had  witnessed  this  scene,  approached  me,  and  asked  me  in 
zood  French  what  it  was  I  wanted?  He  was  one  who  hired 
himself  out  as  day-interpreter,  and  out- door  servant  at  hotels, 
and  at  my  request  immediately  fetched  a  hackney-coach  for 
me,  to  drive  to  Mr.  RieSy  whose  address  I  fortunately  remem- 
bered. We  were  now  soon  taken  to  the  lodgings  that  had 
Wn  engaged  for  us.  where  we  could  at  length  repose  from 
the  fatigues  of  our  voyage  and  night  journey. 

The  next  morning,  on  which  a  meeting  of  the  directors 
<*>{  the  Philharmonic  society  was  to  assemble,  I  was  to  be  in- 
*Ji>duGed  to  them  by  Mr.  liies.  I  therefore  made  a  careful 
toilette,  and  expressly  for  the  occasion  put  on  a  bright  red 
Tarkiah  shawl-pattern  waistcoast  forming  part  of  my  ward-robe, 
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and  which  was  considered  on  the  Continent  as  a  most  elegant 
article  and  of  the  newest  fashion.    Scarcely  had  I  appeared 
in  it  in  the  street  than  I  attracted  the  general  attention  of 
all  who  passed.     The  grown-np  people  contented  themselyes 
with  gazing  at  me  with  looks  of  surprise,  and  then  passed  on 
their  way;  but  the  young  urchins  of  the  street,  were  loud  in 
their  remarks,  which  unfortunately  I  did  not  understand,  and 
therefore  could  not  imagine  what  it  was  in  me  that  so  much 
displeased  them.    By  degrees,  however,  they  formed  a  regular 
tail  behind  me,  which  grew  constantly  louder  in  speech  and  more 
and  more  unruly.    A  passer-by  addressed  me  and  probably  gave 
me  some  explanation  of  its  meaning;  but  as  it  was  in  English, 
I  could  derive  no  benefit  from  it.     Fortunately  Mr.  Ries*  house 
was  not  very  distant,  and  I  reached  it  shortly  after.    His  wife, 
a  young  amiable  English  woman,   and  who  spoke  French  fln- 
ently,  now  soon  solved  for  me  the  problem  of  my  adventure. 
The  death  of  George  in.  had  but  recently  taken  place  and  a 
general  mourning  had  been  officially  ordered,   and  according 
to  English  custom  no  person  durst  appear  in  public  otherwise 
than  in  a  black  suit.    In  all  other  respects  it  is  true  my  dress 
was  black,  and  therefore  in  accordance  with  the  requisition, 
but  the  unfortunate  red  waistcoat  contrasted  with  it  but  the 
more  prominently.    Mrs.  Ries  observed  to  me  that  I  had  doubt- 
less to  thank  my  imposing  height  and  my  earnest  expression 
of  countenance  for  having  escaped  from  the  rude  licence  of 
the  boys  in  the  street,  and  from  their  resort  to  its  more  open 
exhibition  of  pelting  me  with  mud.     In   order  to  avoid  all 
further  offence,  Ries  then  first  drove  with  me  to  my  lodgings, 
in  order  to  exchange  my  red  waistcoat  for  a  black  one. 

After  I  had  been  welcomed  in  a  friendly  manner  by  the 
directors  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  some  of  whom  spoke 
German  and  others  French,  a  councilwas  held  respecting  the 
programme  of  the  first  concert.  At  this  I  was  required  to 
play  solo  twice  and  to  lead  as  first  violin.  To  ttiis  I  replied 
that  I  was  quite  ready  to  perform  the  first,  but  must  beg 
that  I  might  be  permitted  to  lead  in  one  of  the  subsequent 
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concerts,  as  my  solo  play  would  appear  to  less  adyantage  if 
ix>th  were  required  of  me  on  one  and  the  same  evening.  Clear 
IS  this  was  acknowledged  to  be  by  some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  were  themselves  solo-players,  yet  it  gave  rise  at  first  to 
a  long  and  earnest,  discussion,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  society,  but  at  length  it  was  complied  with.  Still 
greater  subject  of  offence,  however,  was  my  request  to  be  per- 
mitted on  this  my  first  appearance  to  play  my  own  compo- 
sitions only.  The  Philharmonic  Society,  in  order  to  exclude  from 
their  programmes  all  shallow  and  worthless  virtuosi-concerti, 
had  laid  down  the  law,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  pianoforte 
Goncerti  of  Moeart  and  Beethoven  no  similar  musical  pieces 
should  be  played,  and  that  solo  players  had  only  to  perform  that 
which  they  should  select.  Nevertheless,  after  Ries  had  con- 
tinaed  the  discussion  in  English,  and  therefore  unintelligibly  to 
me,  and  represented  to  the  gentlemen  that  my  violin-concerts 
in  Germany  would  therefore  become  excluded  by  their  bann, 
they  at  length  yielded  in  this  also.  I  therefore  at  the  first 
Philharmonic  concert,  came  forward  with  my  cantabile  scena, 
and  in  the  second  part  with  a  solo  quartet  in  E  major,  and 
met  with  great  and  general  applause.  As  a  composer  it  af- 
forded me  an  especial  gratification  that  the  whole  of  the  di- 
rectors now  shared  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bies,  and  as  a  violinist 
the  greatest  pleasure,  that  old  VioUi,  who  had  always  been 
my  pattern,  and  was  to  have  been  my  instructor  in  my  youth, 
was  among  the  auditory  and  spoke  to  me  in  great  praise  of 
my  play.  As  I  had  thus  so  successfully  passed  through  the 
urdeal  of  my  first  appearance  in  London,  I  devoted  the  next 
day  to  the  delivery  of  my  letters  of  recommendation.  Not 
bowing  a  word  of  English  this  was  for  me  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  business,  and  brought  me  into  frequent  perplexity. 
Not  having  been  told  that  in  London  people  announced  them- 
selves  by  knocking  at  the  street  doors,  and  gentlemen  always 
by  giving  a  succession  of  loud  rapid  knocks;  I,  in  German 
bthion,  rang  very  gently  at  the  bell,  which  is  done  in  Lon- 
don only  by  those  who  have  business  with  the  kitchen,  and  I 
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eonld  not  imagine  why  the  servants  who  opened  the  door  al- 
ways looked  at  me  with  an   expression  of  astonishment,  and 
could  not  at  all  imagine  that  I  wished  my  name  to    be  an- 
nounced  to  their  masters.     As  those  also  for  whom  my  visit 
was  intended  frequently  understood  as  little  as  their  servants 
either  German  or  French,  the  most  perplexing  scenes  were  of 
frequent  occurrence.     I  was  however  exceedingly  amused  bj 
one  at  Rothschild's,  to  whom  I  brought  a  letter  of  recommend- 
ation from   his  brother  at  Frankfort,  and  a  letter  of  credit 
from  Speyer,    After  Rothschild  had  taken   both  letters   from 
me  and  glanced  hastily  over  them,   he  said  to  me  in  a  more 
subdued  tone  of   voice:     *^I  have  just  read  (pointing  to  the 
^^Times")  that  you  managed  your  business  very  efficiently.    But 
I  understand  nothing  of  music;  this  is  my  music  (slapping  his 
purse),  they  understand  that  on  the  exchange  1'*    -Upon  which, 
with  a  nod  of  the  head,  he  terminated  the  audience.  —  But 
just  as  I  had  reached  the  door,  he  called  after  me:  'Tou  can 
come  and  dine  with  me,  too,  out  at  my  country-house  I"    A 
few  days  afterwards  also  Madame  Rothschild  invited  me  to 
dinner;   but  I  did  not  go,   although  she  repeated  the  invita- 
tion.   Nevertheless,  the  letter  of  recommendation  to  Roff^schild 
was  not  wholly  useless,  for  he  took  a  whole  box  at  my  bene- 
fit concert. 

As  immediately  on  our  arrival  in  London  I  was  obliged 
to  prepare  for  my  appearance  in  public;    and  my  wife  was 
engrossed  with  our  domestic  arrangements,  we  had  unfortu- 
nately delayed  writing  to  apprise  my  parents  at  Gandersheim 
of  our  safe  arrival,  by  which  the  old  folks  were  thrown  into  a 
state  of  alarm  fi*om  which  they  did  not  recover  for  a  long 
time.     The  vessel  in  which  we  had  designed  to  cross  the  chan- 
nel on  the  day  of  our  arrival  in  Calais,  and  for  which  I  had 
at  first  paid  the  passage  money,  and  had  the   tickets  trans- 
ferred for  the  next  day's  packet,  on  account  of  the  roughnes» 
of  the  weather,  had  been  driven  completely  down  channel  and 
was  given  up  for  lost,  until  it  at  length  tmmed  up  again  some- 
where on  the  coast  of  Spain.    A  French  newspaper  h^  cited 
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uQT  names  among  the  passengers  on  board.  What  therefore 
coald  be  natural,  than  that  the  French  papers  should  coUect- 
irely  announce:  'The  artist -couple  Spohr  and  wife  have 
perished  on  the  passage  to  England/'  This  was  soon  copied 
mto  German  papers,  and  to  wit  into  the  country  paper  taken 
m  bj  my  parents.  Unfortunately,  this  first  fell  into  the  hands 
of  my  mother,  who  was  already  in  a  state  of  anxiety  from  the 
long  delay  of  letters  from  England.  A  shriek  of  anguish  and 
lud  an  immediate  fainting  of  it  were  the  result  of  this.  The 
whole  family  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  when  at  length 
mj  mother  recovered  her  senses,  there  began  a  general  out- 
bantt  of  tears  and  mourning.  My  sister  fii*st  recovered  some 
calmness  of  mind,  and  urged  as  subject  of  hope  and  con- 
sideration how  frequently  newspaper  reports  were  wholly  false. 
She  also  entreated  that  no  one  should  speak  on  the  subject 
in  the  presence  of  my  children,  who  were  now  seen  returning 
from  school,  which  request  was  feiithfully  promised.  But  my 
mother  could  not  refrain  from  embracing  those  she  believed  to 
be  DOW  orphans  with  more  than  usual  tenderness.  This  cir- 
cofflstanoe,  together  with  the  yet  swollen  eyes  of  the  mourners, 
excited  no  small  astonishment  in  the  children,  and  when  no 
reply  was  made  to  the  inquiries  they  made  respecting  these 
incidents,  and  no  one  would  sit  down  to  supper,  they  also 
began  to  weep,  without  knowing  wherefore. 

At  length  the  arrival  of  the  postman  put  an  end  to 
ihis  painful  scene.  All  sprang  up  delighted,  with  the  expect- 
ttioD  of  a  letter  from  England.  But  the  joy  was  but  of  short 
duration,  for  when  they  recognised  the  ''Frankfort"  post-mark 
and  Speyer*$  hand  writing  on  the  address,  they  now  indeed  be- 
lieved that  they  were  about  to  read  nothing  else  than  the 
corroboration  of  the  sad  newspaper  report.  No  one,  therefore, 
had  the  courage  to  open  the  letter,  until  at  length  my  sister 
Mmimoned  the  resolution.  Scarcely  had  she  glanced  her  eyes 
oTer  a  few  words  than  she  exclaimed  with  joy:  'They  have 
arrived  safe/'  and  then  handed  the  letter  to  my  father,  who 
re&d  it  aloud  to  them  with  great  emotion.    Speyer  informed 
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them  that  he  had  just  received  the  announcement  from  the 
house  of  Rothschild  in  London,  that  they  had  there  made  me 
a  payment  of  money,  and  that  therefore  the  newspaper  report 
of  the  loss  of  Herr  Spohr  and  his  wife  was  unfounded,  which 
he  had  therewith  immediately  communicated  to  allay  all  their 
alarm.  A  general  exclamation  of  joy  was  now  uttered  by  all 
and  the  preyiously  neglected  evening  meal  was  turned  mto 
a  very  feast  of  delight.  Immediately  after  supper  my  &ther 
seated  himself  at  his  writing  table,  to  thank  Mr.  Speger  for  his 
kind  attention,  and  to  give  the  editor  of  the  country  paper  a 
sound  rating  for  having  thrown  a  family  into  such  grief  by  the 
heedless  insertion  of  an  unauthenticated  report  in  his  columns. 

The  following  day  my  letter  arrived  also  from  London 
and  increased  yet  more  by  its  good  intelligence  the  joy  of  my 
family. 

At  the  house  of  Mr.  Ries  I  had  made  the  acquaintaiice 
of  Mr.  Erard^  the  head  of  the  London  firm  Erard  Bro&ers, 
and  accompanied  by  my  wife  had  already  visited  his  show 
rooms  of  finished  harps.  We  could  not  however  immediatelj 
make  up  our  minds  in  the  choice  of  one,  as  Dorette  wished 
first  to  try  which  si2e  would  suit  her  best,  and  in  particidar 
whether  she  could  be  able  to  accustom  herself  to  the  new 
mechanism.  Mr.  Erard  removed  all  hesitation  from  her  mind 
in  that  respect,  by  kindly  offering  to  lend  her  a  harp  for  trial 
and  choice,  during  our  stay  in  London,  which  if  it  did  not 
suit  her,  she  could  change  for  another  or  wholly  retam 
This  offer  she  thankfully  accepted,  and  began  immediately  to 
practise  on  the  new  instrument;  but  at  first  she  could  not 
well  succeed  upon  it.  The  new  harp,  though  of  the  smallest 
pattern,  was  nevertheless  considerably  larger,  as  well  as  much 
more  strongly  strung,  than  her  own,  and  therefore  required 
a  greater  exertion  of  strength,  and  it  was  very  difficult  for 
her  to  acquire  a  mastery  of  the  new  mechanism  d  doiAU 
mouvement,  from  being  accustomed  from  her  childhood  to  tht 
single  movement.  She  therefore  soon  felt  convinced  that  it 
would  require  several  months'  practice  on  this  harp  befon 
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could  play  upon  it  in  public,  and  I  accordingly  resolved  to 
allow  her  to  appear  once  only,  at  my  benefit-concert,  in  order 
that  she  might  giye  an  additional  attraction  to  it.  Meanwhile 
my  torn  had  come  to  direct  one  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts, 
and  I  had  created  no  less  sensation  than  with  my  solo 
pbftj.  It  was  at  that  time  still  the  custom  there  that  when  sym- 
phonies and  overtures  were  performed,  the  pianist  had  the 
MX)re  before  him,  not  exactly  to  conduct  from  it,  but  only  to 
rtAd  after  and  to  play  in  with  the  orchestra  at  pleasure,  which 
Then  it  was  heard,  had  a  very  bad  effect.  The  real  conductor 
▼as  the  first  violin,  who  gave  the  tempi,  and  now  and  then 
vhen  the  orchestra  began  to  falter  gave  the  beat  with  the  bow 
"f  his  violin.  So  numerous  an  orchestra,  standing  so  feu:  apart 
from  each  other  as  that  of  the  Philharmonic,  could  not  pos- 
Mbly  go  exactly  together,  and  in  spite  of  the  excellence  of  the 
mdiridaal  members,  the  ensemble  was  much  worse  than  we 
are  accustomed  to  in  Germany.  I  had  therefore  resolved  when 
mr  torn  came  to  direct,  to  make  an  attempt  to  remedy  this 
lefective  system.  Fortunately  at  the  morning  rehearsal  on  the 
^7  when  I  was  to  conduct  the  concert,  Mr.  Ries  took  the 
l>Uoe  at  the  Piano,  and  he  readily  assented  to  give  up  the 
>cure  to  me  and  to  remain  wholly  excluded  from  all  partici- 
pation in  the  performance.  I  then  took  my  stand  with  the 
v^re  at  a  separate  music  desk  in  front  of  the  orchestra,  drew 
my  directing  baton  from  my  coat  pocket  and  gave  the  signal 
to  begin.  Quite  alarmed  at  such  a  novel  procedure,  some 
•^f  the  directors  would  have  protested  against  it;  but  when 
i  besought  them  to  grant  me  at  least  one  trial,  they  became 
padfied.  The  symphonies  and  overtures  that  were  to  be  re* 
leaned  were  well  known  to  me,  and  in  Germany  I  had  already 
'directed  at  their  performance.  I  therefore  could  not  only 
kiTe  the  tempi  in  a  very  decisive  manner,  but  indicated  also  to 
the  wind  instruments  and  horns  all  their  entries,  .which  en- 
^ved  to  them  a  confidence  such  as  hitherto  they  had  not 
bown  there.  I  also  took  the  liberty,  when  the  execution  did 
aot  satisfy  me,  to  stop,  and   in  a   very  polite  but  earnest 

OOHE,  AvtoMofTftphy.    Et.  ^ 
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manner  to  remark  upon  the  manner  of  execution,  which  re- 
marks Mr.  Rks  at  my  request  interpreted  to  the  orchestra.  In- 
cited thereby  to  more  than  usual  attention,  and  conducted 
with  certainty  by  the  visible  manner  of  giving  the  time,  they 
phiyed  with  a  spirit  and  a  correctness  such  as  till  then  they 
had  never  been  heard  to  play  with.  Surprised  and  inspired 
by  this  result  the  orchestra  immediately  after  the  first  part 
of  the  symphony,  expressed  aloud  its  collective  assent  to  the 
new  mode  of  conducting,  and  thereby  overruled  all  further 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  directors.  In  the  vocal  pieces 
also,  the  conducting  of  which  I  assumed  at  the  request  uf 
Mr.  Bies^  particularly  in  the  recitative,  the  leading  with  the 
baton,  after  I  had  explained  the  meaning  of  my  movements, 
was  completely  successful,  and  the  singers  repeatedly  expressed 
to  me  theu'  satisfaction  for  the  precision  vrith  which  the  orches- 
tra now  followed  them. 

The  result  in  the  evening  was  still  more  brillant  than 
I  could  have  hoped  for.  It  is  true,  the  audience  were  at  first 
startled  by  the  novelty,  and  were  seen  whispering  together; 
but  when  the  music  began  and  the  orchestra  executed  the 
well-known  symphony  with  unusual  power  and  precision,  the 
general  approbation  was  shewn  immediately  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  part  by  a  long-sustained  clapping  of  hands.  The 
triumph  of  the  baton  as  a  time-giver  was  decisive,  and  no 
one  was  seen  any  more  seated  at  the  piano  during  the  per- 
formance of  symphonies  and  overtures.  On  this  evening  also 
the  concert  overture  which  I  had  composed  before  I  left  Fnmk- 
fort  was  given  for  the  first  time.  As  it  pleased  very  much 
the  Philharmonic  society  accepted  it  as  the  composition  whkh 
according  to  my  contract  I  was  to  leave  in  their  hands.  1 
kept  no  copy  of  it  and  soon  forgot  it  entirely,  so  that  a  fev 
years  afterwards  when  preparing  a  thematic  catalogue  of  my 
compositions  I  could  not  recal  to  mind  the  beginning  of  it,  for 
which  reason  the  theme  of  it  is  wholly  wanting  in  the  text. 

During  the  delivery  of  my  letters  of  introduction  in  Loo- 
don,  as  also  upon  many  other  occasions,  I  had  so  much  feit 
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the  want  of  some  one  to  serve  me  as  interpreter  that  I  was 
continually  making  inquiries  for  a  person  to  accompany  me  who 
could  speak  German  and  English.  At  length  Mr.  Mies  bethought 
him  of  an  old  servant  of  the  deceased  Salomon'^  of  the  name 
<»f  Jokanning,  who  would  be  competent  to  fill  that  office.  It 
is  true,  that  he  had  retired  from  service,  and  as  heir  to  his 
bte  master  had  bought  a  small  country-house  in  the  neigh- 
^>oiirfaood  of  London.  Mr.  Ries  hoped  nevertheless  that  the  yet 
ngorous  old  man  would  consent  to  take  the  situation,  for  which 
purpose  he  sent  for  him  to  town,  and  the  offer  on  my  part 
Tas  made  to  him.  When  he  learned  that  it  was  to  enter  the 
>ervice  of  a  German  and  a  musician,  and  furthermore  of  a 
notinist,  as  his  deceased  master  had  been,  he  immediately 
expressed  Ids  readiness,  and  even  left  it  to  my  option  what  re- 
nnmeration  I  should  give  him  at  the  close  of  the  season.  Thence- 
forth he  came  every  morning  into  town,  and  having  first  in- 
terpreted the  wishes  of  my  wife  to  the  landlady  respecting  the 
•tinner,  he  then  accompanied  me  on  my  rounds  of  business. 
From  his  long  residence  in  London,  however,  he  had  forgotten 
a  great  deal  of  his  German,  and  his  English  doubtless  was  not 
very  classic;  for  in  his  interpreting  frequent  misunderstandings 
voold  take  place.  When  I  had  thus  presented  the  remain- 
der of  my  letters  of  introduction  with  less  difficulty  than  he- 
^ore,  I  again  found  time  and  leisure  for  new  compositions.  I 
tir&t  wrote  a  symphony  (the  second  D  flat.  Op.  49)  and  played 
:t  for  the  first  time  at  one  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts,  which 
I  had  to  conduct,  April  10.  1820.  At  its  rehearsal,  it  met 
«ith  very  great  approbation  both  from  the  orchestra  and  the 
Qomerons  persons  who  were  present;  but  in  the  evening  it  was 
received  with  real  enthusiasm.  I  had  in  part  to  thank  the  nu- 
aieroQS  and  particularly  excellent  stringed  instruments  of  the 


*  It  waa  this  Salomon y  who,  aa  concert-giver,  induced  his  friend 
H^ydn  to  visit  London  and  compose  symphonieB  for  his  concerts;  and 
*-'  him  thentore  the  musical  world  owes  the  twelve  moat  beautiful  sym- 
'MaatM  Haydn  wrote. 
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orchestra  for  this  brillant  success,  and  in  this  composition  I  had 
given  them  a  special  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  skill  in  play- 
ing with  purity  and  precision  of  ensemble.    In  fact,  as  regards 
the  stringed  instruments,  I  have  never  smce  heard  that  sym- 
phony given  with  so   much  effect   as  on   that  evening.     The 
next  morning  all    the  London   newspapers   contained  reports 
respecting  the  new  symphony  that  had  been  composed  in  their 
town,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  their  praise  of  it.    Similar 
favourable  notices    of  my  play  upon    every   occasion   of  my 
appearance  soon  spread  my  fame  throughout  the   town,   and 
pupils  readily  presented  themselves  to  receive  instruction  from 
me  on  the  violin,  as  well  as  ladies  who  were  desirous  of  being 
accompanied  on  the  piano.     As  all  expressed  their  willingness 
to  pay  a  guinea  for  each  hour's  instruction,  I  readily  accepted 
their  offers,    as  I  considered  that  I  owed   it  to   my  family  to 
turn  the  good  fortune  I  had  met  with  in  London  as  a  musi- 
cian to  my  pecuniary  advantage.     In  this  manner,  after  having 
first    devoted    a    few    hours   to   composition  at  home    or  to 
music  with  my  wife,  I  was  running  or  driving  about  all  day 
in  huge  London,  and  frequently  right  weary  of  it;  for  the  greater 
part  of  my  pupils  had  neither  talent  nor  application,  and  took 
lessons  of  me  merely  to  be  enabled  to  say  that  they  were  pu- 
pils of  Spohr,     I  nevertheless  call  to  mind  with  some  pleasure 
several  originals  who  amused  me  with  their  singularities,  and 
therewith  somewhat   relieved  the  bitter  trouble    I  had  with 
them.     One  was  an  old  general  on  half-pay,   but  who  always 
made  his  appearance  in  full  uniform,  decorated  with  all  his 
orders,  and  with  the  extreme  of  high  military  bearing.   He,  as 
an  exception,  came  always  to  my  house,  but,  nevertheless,  re- 
quired to  play  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  only,  as  accord- 
ing  to  the  custom  there  deduction  was  made  of  the  quarter . 
of  an  hour  for  the  drive.    He  came  every  morning,  Sundaysi 
excepted,  in  his  old  state  can*iage,  precisely  at  12  o'clock,  or^ 
dered  one  of  his  belaced  and  powdered  footmen  to  bring  up 
his  violin-case,  and  after  a  dumb  greeting  sat  himself  down 
immediately  to  his  music  desk.  But  previous  to  that  he  took  outr 
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his  watch  to  see  at  what  o^clock  the  lesson  would  com- 
mence, and  then  set  it  down  close  to  him.  He  would  bring 
easy  duets  with  him,  chiefly  of  Pleyel.  in  which  I  played 
<:«<rond  violin.  Although  there  were  many  things  in  his  play 
that  indicated  the  unpractised  pupil,  I  soon  saw  that  it  would 
Dot  be  wise  to  point  them  out  to  him;  I  contented  myself  there- 
fore with  accommodating  my  tones  as  much  as  possible  to 
those  of  the  old  gentleman,  and  so  we  played  one  duet  after 
the  other  in  the  best  concord.  As  soon,  however,  as  we  had 
played  the  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the  general  would  stop, 
rhoogh  in  the  middle  of  the  piece,  take  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket  a  one-pound  note  in  which  a  shilling  was  wrapped  up, 
and  put  it  upon  the  table.  He  would  then  take  up  his  watch, 
&nd  take  leave  in  the  same  taciturn  manner  as  he  had  entered. 
The  other  original  was  an  old  lady  whom  I  accompanied 
^n  the  piano.  She  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  Beethoven, 
against  which  I  had  nothing  to  say,  but  she  had  the  whim, 
moreover,  never  to  play  any  other  music  than  that  of  her  fa- 
vorite. She  had  all  Beethoven^s  pianoforte-compositions,  as  also 
his  orchestral  works  arranged  for  the  piano.  Her  apartment 
was  also  hung  vnth  every  portrait  of  him  that  she  had  been 
able  to  procure.  As  many  of  these  differed  greatly  in  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  she  urged  me  to  inform  her  which  most 
resembled  him  of  the  whole.  She  possessed  also  some  relics 
of  him  which  had  been  brought  to  her  from  Vienna  by  Eng- 
b&h  travellers,  among  others  a  button  of  his  dressing-gown 
and  a  piece  of  music  paper  with  some  note  marks  and  ink- 
blots from  his  hand.  When  I  apprized  her  that  I  had  lived 
for  some  time  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  him,  I  rose 
greatly  in  her  estimation,  and  she  had  then  so  much  to  ask 
that  on  some  days  we  never  played  at  all.  She  spoke  French 
with  tolerably  fluency,  and  could  even  bring  out  a  few  words 
of  German.  Her  pianoforte  play  was  not  at  all  bad ,  so  that 
I  was  rather  pleased  to  play  the  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin. 
Bat  when  she  subsequently  produced  the  trios  also,  and  played 
with  me  wUh&ut  violoncello,  and  then  even  the  piano  concertos, 
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in  which,  with  the  exception  of  first  orchestral-violin,  which  I 
played,  all  else  was  wanting,  it  became  very  clear  to  me  that  her 
enthusiasm  for  Beethoven  was  nothing  but  affectation,  and  that  she 
had  not  the  least  perception  of  the  excellence  of  his  compositions. 
I  became  acquainted  with  a  third  singular  character  in 
the  following  manner.     One  morning  a  servant  in  livery  brought 
a  letter  to  me,  which  my  old  Johanning  translated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  "Mr.  Spohr  is  requested  to  call  at  the  house 
of  the  undersigned,  at  4  o'clock  precisely."    As  I  did  not  know 
the  name  appended  to  the  note,  nor  could  ascertain  from  the 
servant  the  purpose  for  which  my  attendance  was  requested. 
I  replied  thereto  in  an  equally  laconic  manner:  "At  the  hour 
indicated  I  am  engaged  and  cannot  come."     The  next  morn- 
ing the  servant  reappeared  with  a  second  much  more  poUte 
note:     "Mr.   Spohr  is  requested  to    honour  the   undersigned 
with  a  visit,  and  to  appoint  the  time  himself."     At  the  same 
time  the  servant  had  been  ordered  to  offer  his  master's  carriage, 
and  as  I  had  been  meanwhile  informed  that  the  writer  was  a 
celebrated  physician,  who  frequently  attended  concerts,  and  in- 
terested himself  especially  in  violin  music,  I  no  longer  hesitated 
to  go,  but  indicated  the  appointed  hour  to  the  servant  and 
was  duly  fetched  in  the  doctor's  carriage.     An  amiable  old  gen- 
tlemen with  snow  white  hair  received  me   at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,    but  we  now    discovered  to    our  mutual    regret  that 
we    could    not    make   ourselves    intelligible    to   each  other, 
for    he    spoke    neither    German    nor    French.      We    stood 
opposite  to  each  other  in  great  embarassment,   until  he  took 
me  by  the  arm  and  led  me  into  a  spacious  room  on  the  walls 
of  which  a  number  of  vioHns  were  hung.    Others  had  been 
taken  from  their  cases  and  placed  upon  tables.     The  doctor 
handed  a  bow  to  me  and  pointed  to  the  instruments.    I  now 
comprehended  that  I  was  to  give  my  opinion  of  the  respective 
merits  of  the  violins,  and  immediately  began  to  try  them  and 
to  arrange  them  in  order  according  to  their  worth.    This  was 
no  easy  work  to  do ;  for  there  were  a  great  number  of  them, 
and  the  old  gentleman  brought  them  aU  in  succession,  with- 
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out  omitting  one.  When  at  length,  after  the  lapse  of  about 
an  hour,  I  had  found  the  best  six  of  them,  and  still  played 
«>n  these  alternately  to  discover  the  very  best  of  them,  I  ob- 
^nred  that  the  doctor  eyed  one  of  them  with  looks  of  parti- 
cular fondness,  and  his  face  lit  up  with  pleasure  every  time 
I  struck  the  strings.  I  therefore  readily  gave  the  kind  old 
;2t*ntleman  the  satisfaction  of  indicating  that  instrument  as  the 
matador  of  the  whole  collection.  Quite  delighted  with  this  an- 
nouncement, he  now  brought  a  viola  (Tamour,  and  began 
to  play  a  fantasia  on  this  long -unused  instrument.  I  lis- 
t<*Qed  to  him  with  pleasure,  as  I  had  not  heard  the  instru- 
luent  before  and  the  doctor  played  by  no  means  ill.  Thus 
urminated  the  interview  to  the  satisfaction  of  both,  and  I  had 
taken  up  my  Iiat,  to  take  my  leave  of  him  when  the  old  gentle- 
man, with  a  kindly  expression  of  countenance  and  several  low 
^M»«s.  handed  to  me  a  five-pound  note.  Astonished  at  this,  I 
'(Miked  at  the  note  and  the  donor,  and  at  first  knew  not  what 
it**  meant;  when  it  struck  me  that  he  intended  it  as  a  remu- 
utration  for  my  testing  his  violins,  and  shaking  my  head  with 
.1  "^mile,  I  laid  the  note  on  the  table,  pressed  the  doctor's 
^laud  with  warmth,  and  hastened  down  stairs.  He  followed 
nif*  out  into  the  street,  assisted  me  into  the  carriage  and 
(ben  bpoke  some  words  with  evident  emotion  to  his  coachman. 
This  had  made  so  much  impression  on  the  coachman,  that  he 
iiuDiediately  told  it  to  old  Johannitig,  who  had  come  with  the 
'-arriage,  to  open  the  door.  He  had  said  to  him:  ^'You  are 
aiming  there  a  German  who  is  a  perfect  gentleman;  and  I 
f-xpect  you  will  take  him  ]iorae  to  his  house  with  the  greatest 
ure."  —  A  few  months  afterwards,  when  I  gave  my  benefit 
t^ncert,  the  doctor  sent  for  a  ticket  and  forwarded  to  me  at 
tltf  same  time  a  ten-pound  note. 

Meanwhile  my  wife  had  by  unflagging  industry  acquired 
zr^i  proficiency  on  the  new  harp,  but  in  doing  so  ~  on  account 
(»f  the  greater  stretch  of  arm  it  required  and  the  stronger 
tension  of  the  strings  —  she  had  exerted  herself  over  much  and 
fH)w  suffered  greatly  from  the  exhaustion  it  had  induced.    From 
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<  iLiior  experience  I  had  learned  that  nothing  80  quickly  im- 
I'ai  cod  fresh  strength  to  her  nerves  as  the  frequent  enjoyment 
oi  fresh  air.     I  therefore  availed  myself  of  every  moment  of 
sunshine  in  the  first  days  of  spring  to  take  gentle  walks  into 
Regent's  Park,  which  was  very  near  to  our  dwelling  in  Char- 
lotte Street.    On  Sundays,  when  all  music  ceases  in  London, 
and  when  even  without  fear  of  giving  offence  we  could  not 
play  in  our  own  apartments,  we  used  to  make  more  distant 
excursions  to  Hampstead,  and  to  the  other  parks.     Our  com- 
panion and  guide  was  alternately  the  younger  Bies  and  an  old 
amiable  man   of  the  name  of  Stump/,  an  instrument  maker. 
I  soon  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  my  wife  regain  fresh 
strength  and  spirits  from  the  mild  influence  of  the  English 
spring,  but  I  adhered  strictly  to  my  previous  resolution  that 
she  should  appear  once  only  at  my  own  concert,  and  declined 
with  firmness  several  offers  that  were  made  to  her.    But  as  for 
myself,  I  played  at  all  concerts  where  they  were  willing  to  pay 
the  price  I  asked,  and  as  this  according  to  English  notions  was 
not  excessively  high,  I  was  in  frequent  requisition,  and  saw  mj 
name  announced  on  almost  all  the  concert-programmes  of  the 
season.  But  I  never  could  make  up  my  mind  to  play  for  renumer- 
ation  at  private  parties,  for  the  manner  in  which  musicians  were 
then   treated  there,   was  to  me  most    unbecoming    and   de- 
grading.  They  were  not  admitted  to  join  the  company,  but  were 
shewn  into  an  adjoining  room,  where  they  had  to  wait  until 
the  moment  arrived  when  they  were  summoned  to  the  apart- 
ments where  the  company  was  assembled  before  whom  they 
were  to  play;  their  performance  ov^er,  they  had  to  leave  the 
room  again  immediately.     My  wife  and  I  were  ourselves  once 
eyewitnesses  of  this  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  first  and 
most  eminent  artists  in  London.    We  had  received  letters  of 
introduction  to  the  king's  brothers  the  Dukes  of  Sussex  and 
Clarence,  and  as  the  latter  was  married  to  a  German,  a  Prin- 
cess of  Meiningen,   I  paid  them  a  visit  accompanied  by  my 
wife.    The  Ducal  couple  received  us  in  a  very  kind  manner 
and  invited  us  to  a  musical  party  they  were  to  give  in  a  few 
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days  and  at  i?hich  we  were  also  asked  to  assist.  I  then 
thought  in  what  way  I  could  best  extricate  myself  from  this 
disgusting  exclusion  from  the  company,  and  resolved  if  I 
could  not  succeed  to  return  home  immediately.  When  there- 
fore we  entered  the  palace,  and  a  lacquey  was  on  the  point 
of  opening  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  other  musicians 
were  assembled,  I  told  Johanning  to  deliver  my  violin  case  to 
him,  and  with  my  ¥riife  on  my  arm,  immediately  ascended  the 
staircase  before  the  lacquey  had  time  to  recover  from  his  as- 
tonishment. Arrived  at  the  door  of  the  apartments  where  the 
company  were  assembled,  I  announced  my  name  to  the  foot- 
man in  waiting,  and  as  he  hesitated  to  open  the  door  I  evinced 
ftn  intention  of  opening  it  myself.  Upon  this  the  lacquey  in- 
stantly threw  open  the  door  and  called  out  the  names  of  the 
new-comers.  The  Duchess,  alive  to  German  usages,  rose  imme- 
diately from  her  seat,  advanced  a  few  steps  to  meet  my  wife, 
and  led  her  into  the  circle  of  ladies.  The  Duke  welcomed 
me  also  with  a  few  frendly  words  and  introduced  me  to  the 
gentlemen  around  him.  I  now  thought  I  had  successfully 
achieved  all;  but  I  soon  observed  that  the  servants  notwith- 
standing not  did  consider  me  as  properly  belonging  to 
the  company,  for  they  always  passed  me  by  with  the  tea-tray 
and  other  refreshments,  without  offering  me  any.  At  length  the 
Doke  may  also  have  remarked  this;  for  I  saw  him  whisper  a  few 
words  in  the  ear  of  the  steward  of  the  household.  After  this 
the  refreshments  were  also  presented  to  me.  When  the  concert 
was  to  commence  the  steward  of  the  household  sent  a  ser- 
vant to  summon  the  invited  artists  in  the  order  in  which  their 
names  appeared  on  the  programme.  They  hereupon  entered 
the  apartment  vrith  their  sheet  of  music  or  instrument  in  hand, 
sainted  the  company  with  a  profound  bow,  and  began  their 
performances.  They  were  the  elite  of  the  most  distinguished 
singers  and  musicians  in  London,  and  the  execution  of  their 
respective  pieces  was  almost  vnthout  exception  charmingly 
beautiful.  This,  however,  did  not  appear  to  be  felt  by  the 
noble  and  fashionable  auditory;  for  they  did  not  cease  their 
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cooversation  one  moment.    Once  only  when  a  very  fiayorite 
female  singer  entered  the  room   they  became  somewhat  more 
silent,   and  a  few  subdued  br<was  were  beard,  for  which  she 
immediately  returned  thanks  with  profound  curtsies.     I  was 
exceedingly  annoyed  by  this  derogation  of  art  and  still  more 
so  with  the  artists  who  submitted  to  be  so  treated,  and  I  had 
a  great  mind  not  to  play  at  all.     When  the  turn  came  to 
me,   therefore,   I  purposely  hesitated  so   long  till   the  Duke, 
probably    at    a  sign    made  to  him  by  his  wife,  invited  me 
himself    to    play.    I   then  requested  one  of  the  servants  to 
bring  up  my  violin  case,  and  I  then  began  to  play  the  piece 
I  had  proposed  to  myself  without  making  the  customary  bows 
to  the  company.    All  these  circumstances  excited  no  doubt  the 
attention  of  the  company,  for   during  the  whole   time  of  mj 
performance    the   greatest    stillness  pervaded  the  apartment. 
When    I    had    concluded   the   ducal    pair    and    their    gue$t^ 
applauded.    Now  also  I  first  expressed  my  thanks  by  making 
a    bow.      Shortly    afterwards    the    concert    terminated,   and 
the    musicians    retired.      If  our    having   constituted   ourselves 
part  of  the   company  had  furnished  matter   of  surprise,  thL^ 
was  still  more  increased  when  they  saw  that  we  stopped  there 
also  to  supper,  and  during  the  supper  were  treated  with  great 
attention   by  the  ducal  hosts.     The  circumstance  to  which  we 
doubtless  owed  this  distinction  —  one  so  unheard-of  and  repug- 
nant to  all  English  notions  of  that  day  —  was  the  fact  that  the 
Duchess  had  known  us  while  yet  living  in  her  paternal  house,  and 
had  there  witnessed  the  friendly  reception  which,  at  the  time 
when  we  lived  at  Gotha,  we  had  frequently  met  with  at  the  court 
of  Meiningen.     The  Duke  of  Sussex^  to  whom  I  had  brought  a 
letter  of  recommendation  from  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  then 
regent  of  Hanover,   received    me  also  with  great  distinction 
and  conversed  with  me  a  good  deal.     During   a  conversation 
we  had  upon  the  subject  of  English  national  songs,  the  Duke 
even   sent    for   his    guitar    and    sang    to  me    some    English 
and  Irish  national  songs,  which  afterwards  suggested   to  me 
the  idea  of  working  up  some   of  the  most  popular  of  these 
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is.  a  pot-pourri  for  my  instrument,  and  of  introducing  the  same  at 
luT  concert.*  When  the  company  broke  up,  which  was  not  till 
l«»ng  after  midnight,  we  returned  home  greatly  pleased  with 
tlje  result  of  our  daring  and  with  the  victory  we  had  gained 
•»ver  the  prejudices  of  London  society. 

Among  those  who  solicited  me  to  play  solo  at  their  concerts 
was  Sir  George  Smart,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society.  During  the  season  he  gave  a  succession  of  sub- 
>*'ription  concerts  which  he  called  "sacred  concerts,"  in  which 
neTertheless  a  great  deal  of  the  music  was  "worldly"  also. 
I  played  at  two  of  them,  in  return  for  which  Sir  George  un- 
(lertook  the  arrangements  for  my  benefit-concert  —  a  by  no 
m**flns  light  task  even  for  a  native  well  versed  in  the  matter, 
and  which  if  I  had  undertaken  in  person  would  perhaps  have 
'•a-apied  six  weeks  of  my  time,  which  I  could  employ  in  a 
much  more  advantageous  manner.  My  concert  took  place  on 
thp  1 8th.  June,  and  was  one  of  the  most  brillant  and  well 
attended  of  the  whole  season.  Almost  every  person  to  whom 
«e  had  brought  letters  of  recommendation  —  and  among  them 
also  the  Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Clarettce  —  had  taken  either  boxes 
or  reserved  seats,  and  several  of  those  wealthy  personages 
h\i  forwarded  considerable  sums  for  them. 

A  great  number  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Philharmonic 
^ety  also  retained  their  seats,  and  as  the  lowest  price  for 
^  ticket  was  half  a  guinea,  and  the  room  held  nearly  a  thou- 
^nd  people,  the  receipts  were  very  considerable.  I  derived  a 
^at  additional  advantage  from  the  circumstance,  that  the 
expenses  which  otherwise  in  London  are  enormously  high,  were 
ereatly  reduced  on  this  occasion  by  the  refusal  of  several  of 
the  members  of  the  orchestra  to  ra^eive  any  gratuity,  from  a 
friendly  feeling  towards  me,  and  from  the  agreement  previously 
entered  into  by  me  with  the  I*hilharmonic  Society,  that  the  use 
of  the  rooms  should   cost   me  nothing.     On  the  other  hand, 

*  This  is  the  Op.  59,  the  second  uf  my  works  written  in  London. 
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however,  I  had  to   pay  all  the  singers,   and  I  yet  well  re- 
member that  I  was  obliged  to  pay  Mrs.  Salmon^  the  then 
most  popular  female  vocalist  in  London,  and  without  whose 
presence  my  concert  would  have  been  considered  not  sufficiently 
attractive,   the   sum  of  thirty    pounds   sterling  for    a  single 
song;  and  she  made  it  a  further  condition  of  agreement,  that 
she  should  not  sing  until  towards  the  end  of  the  concert,  as 
she  had  first  to  sing  at  a  concert  in^  the  city,   six  miles  of. 
I  must  here  mention  also  a  singular  custom  which  prevailed  at 
all  concerts  in  London  at  that  time,  which  now,  however,  like  many 
other  strange  practices  of  that  period,  has  been  discontinued. 
Namely,  it   was  required  that   the  party  giving  the  concert 
should  provide  the  auditory  with  refreshments  during  the  pause 
between  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  concert.     These  were 
accordingly   supplied  at  a  buffet  in  an  adjoining  room,  and 
one  was  obliged  to  agree  beforehand  with  the  confectioner  upon 
the  sum  for  their  purveyance,  which  at  my  concert  was  under- 
taken for  ten  pounds  sterling.    If  the  company  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  persons  of  rank  and  fashion,  with  whom  it  was 
not  usual  to  take  any  refreshments,  the  confectioner  used  to  make 
a  good  thing  of  it,  but  if  it  was  a  very  numerous  and  mixed 
company,   and  the  heat  very  great,  he  might  frequently  be  a 
loser.     But  he  never  did  a  better  stroke  of  business  than  at 
my  concert. 

This  took  place  on  the  very  day  that  Queen  Charlotte  of 
England  made  her  entry  into  London  on  her  return  from  Italy, 
to  make  her  defence  before  Parliament  against  the  chaise  of 
infidelity  brought  against  her  by  her  husband.  All  London  was 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  larger  of  which,  composed  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  was  on  the  side  of  the  Queen. 
The  town  was  in  the  greatest  conmiotion,  and  it  was  a  verj 
fortunate  thing  for  me  that  I'  had  already  disposed  of  the  whole 
of  the  tickets  for  my  concert,  as  otherwise  by  this  unfavour- 
able  circumstance  I  might  have  incurred  a  very  gr«at  loss. 
The  bills  announcing  my  concert,  posted  at  the  comers  of  the 
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streets,  were  quickly  pasted  over  and  covered  with  large  pla- 
cards in  which  in  the  name  of  the  people  a  general  illumi- 
uadon  of  the  town  was  called  for  to  celebrate  the  day;  and 
Jokanning  brought  me  word  that  the  populace  threatened  to 
>mash  the  windows  in  every  house,  where  this  call  was  not 
complied  with.  As  at  that  time  the  police  force  as  well  as 
the  few  military  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  protect  the 
n>Tal  palaces  from  the  threatened  excesses  of  the  populace,  the 
partisans  of  the  king,  who  were  wholly  unable  to  repress  the 
tumult,  were  compelled  to  abide  the  worst,  and  contented 
themselves  with  making  the  best  use  of  the  short  notice  given 
bj  having  their  windows  nailed  up  with  boards,  in  order  to 
^ave  their  costly  mirrors  and  Aimiture.  In  this  manner  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  day  the  sound  of  the  carpenter's 
hammer  was  everywhere  heard,  particularly  in  Portland  Place, 
close  adjoining  where  many  of  the  nobihty  resided,  and  these 
preparations  of  defence  were  subjects  of  great  derision  and 
amusement  to  the  young  vagabonds  of  the  street.  While  we  were 
rehearsing  at  home  the  pieces  to  be  performed  in  the  even- 
ing, the  people  poured  in  crowds  through  the  streets  to  meet 
the  Queen  upon  her  entry.  As  this  took  place  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  city,  it  became  perfectly  quiet  towards  evening  at 
the  West-end.  We  found  therefore,  as  we  drove  at  half-past 
tight  o'clock  to  the  concert-rooms,  the  streets  almost  less 
thronged  than  usual,  and  met  with  no  obstacle  on  our  way. 
Bat  we  remarked  everywhere  active  preparations  for  the  illu- 
miiiation,  in  order  that  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people  might 
be  immediately  complied  with.  My  wife,  who  was  somewhat 
QervoQS  respecting  her  first  public  appearance  with  the  new 
harp,  was  in  great  trepidation  as  to  what  might  occur  from 
this  excitement  of  the  populace,  and  I  was  greatly  afraid  that 
the  agitation  in  which  I  saw  her  would  be  prejudicial  both  to 
her  play  and  to  her  health.  I  therefore  endeavoured  to  soothe 
her  by  argument  and  persuasion,  in  which  I  happily  succeeded. 
The  concert-room  filled  by  degrees  with  a  numerous  auditory 
ii&d  the  concert  began.    I  am  able   to  give  here  the  entire 
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programme,  as  Sir  G.  Smart  upon  my  last  visit  to  London 
(in  the  year  1852)  made  me  a  present  of  a  copy  of  that  which 
was  handed  at  the  time  to  the  audience  upon  their  entry  into 
the  rooms.     It  runs  as  follows: 

NEW  ARGYLL  ROOMS. 

Thursday,  June  18th.  1820. 


PARTI. 

Grand  Sinfonia  (M.  S.) Spohr. 

Air,  Mr.  T.  Welch,  "Revenge,  revenge,  Timo- 

theus  cries" Ha  end  el. 

Grand  Duetto  (M.  S.),  Harp  and  Violin,  Mad. 

Spohr  and  Mr.  Spohr  ...         .     Spohr. 

Aria,  Miss  G  o  o  d  a  1 1 ,  ' 'Una  voce  al  cor  mi  parla." 

Clarinet  ohiigato,  Mr.  Willman.     .     P»r. 

Sestetto  for  Pianoforte,  two  Violins,  Viola,  Vio- 
lincello  and  Gontrabasso,  Messrs.: 
Ries,  Watts,  Wagstaff,  R.  Ash- 
ley, Lindley  and  Dragonetti.     .     Ries. 

Irish  Melodies  (M.  S.),  with  Variations  for  the 
Violin,  Mr.  Spohr  (composed  expressly 
for  this  occasion) Spohr. 

PAR  T  11. 

Nonotto  for  Violin,  Viola,  Violincello,  Gontra- 
basso, Flute,  Oboe,  Glarinet,  Horn  and 
Bassoon,  Messrs.  Spohr,  Lindley, 
Dragonetti, Ireland,  Griesbach, 
Willman,  Arnull  and  Holmes    .    Spohr. 

Scena,  Mrs.  Salmon    "Fellon,  la  pena  avrai' '     Rossini. 

Rondo  for  the  Violin,  Mr.  Spohr     .     .     .     .     Spohr. 

Aria,  Mr.  Vaughan  "Rendi'l  sereno"  .     .     .     Haendel. 

Overture Spohr. 

Leader  of  the  Band     .     .    Mr.  Spohr. 

At  the  Pianoforte    ...     Sir  George  Smart. 

The  new  symphony,  though  already  known  to  the  orchestra, 
was  again  carefully  rehearsed  through  with  them,  and  was  ex- 
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^^ed  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  it  met  with  a  more  lively  ap- 
plause, if  possible,  than  on  its  first  performance.  While  the  air 
that  followed  was  being  simg  I  tuned  my  wife's  harp  for  her 
m  the  adjoining  room  and  spoke  some  words  of  encouragement 
to  her.  I  then  led  her  into  the  concert-room  and  we  took 
uor  places  to  begin  the  duet.  Silent  expectation  pervaded  the 
whole  auditory,  and  our  first  tones  were  eagerly  awaited,  when 
suddenly  a  fearful  noise  was  heard  in  the  street,  which  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  volley  of  paving  stones  against  the 
unillnminated  vrindows  of  the  adjoining  room.  Terrified  at 
the  noise  of  the  breaking  glass  of  the  windows  and  chande- 
liers, the  ladies  sprang  up  from  their  seats,  and  a  scene  of 
uidescribable  confusion  and  alarm  ensued.  In  order  to  pre- 
Ttot  a  second,  volly  of  missiles,  the  gas  lights  in  the  adjoining 
iputment  were  speedily  lighted,  and  we  were  not  a  little 
^ratified  to  find  that  the  mob  after  giving  another  uproarious 
cheer  at  the  success  of  their  demonstration  went  on  their  way, 
md  thus  by  degrees  the  previous  quiet  was  restored.  But  it 
vas  some  time  before  the  public  resumed  their  places  in  the 
ruom  and  became  so  far  tranquillized  that  we  could  at  length 
t>fgin.  I  was  not  a  little  fearful  that  the  fright  and  the  long 
ptose  would  make  my  wife  still  more  nervous  and  I  listened 
'Jierefore  to  her  first  accords  in  the  greatest  anxiety;  but 
vhen  I  heard  these  resound  with  their  usual  power  I  became 
imiDediately  tranquillized,  and  gave  my  attention  wholly  to 
the  unity  and  ensemble  of  our  play.  This,  which  in  Germany 
had  always  pleased  so  much,  did  not  fail  to  make  its  effect 
upon  an  English  audience  also;  the  applause,  indeed,  increased 
vith  every  theme  of  the  duet,  and  at  its  conclusion  seemed 
a^  though  it  never  would  cease.  As  we  retired  highly  grati- 
&ed  with  this  success,  we  neither  of  us  thought  that  it  was 
the  last  Hme^  that  Doretie  would  play  on  the  harp.  But  of 
that  hereafter  I 

As  regards  the  other  items  of  the  programme  in  which 
I  took  part,  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  good  recep- 
tion which  the  uonette  met  with.     I  had  already  played  it 
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with  the  same  artists  at  one  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts,  and 
was  invited  on  many  sides  to  repeat  it  at  my  concert.  The 
accuracy  of  our  etisemble  was  this  time  more  complete,  and 
therefore  it  could  fail  in  its  effect.  The  Irish  melodies  were 
generally  well  received.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  disturbing  in- 
termezzo, the  concert  terminated  to  the  general  satis&ctioD 
of  all.  The  interval  after  the  first  part  and  the  promenade 
in  the  adjoining  saloon  were  this  time  entirely  prevented  by 
the  damage  which  it  had  sustained;  the  confectioner  told  me 
that  having  had  no  demand  for  his  refreshments,  he  was  the 
ten  pound  in  pocket  although  he  had  had  some  things  smashed 
on  the  buffet  by  the  volley  of  stones.  When  at  length,  exceed- 
ingly fatigued,  we  got  into  our  carnage,  we  were  not  able  to 
drive  strait  home,  as  the  mob  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port- 
land Place  still  had  it  all  their  own  way.  The  coachman  was 
therefore  obliged  to  take  all  manner  of  circuitous  turnings, 
and  it  was  past  one  in  the  morning  when  we  at  length  drove 
up  to  our  own  door.  With  the  exception  of  our  floor  we 
found  the  whole  house  lit  up,  and  the  landlady  was  awaiting 
our  return  in  the  greatest  anxiety,  in  order  to  light  up 
our  windows  also.  And  indeed  it  was  high  time ;  for  the  mob 
were  heard  approaching.  But  as  in  obedience  to  their  sovereign 
wiU  they  found  the  whole  of  Charlotte-street  brilliantly  illumin- 
ated, they  passed  on  without  committing  any  excesses.  But 
it  was  not  safe  to  extinguish  the  lights,  and  not  until  the  lapse 
of  several  hours,  when  the  town  had  become  quite  quiet,  did 
we  at  length  get  the  rest  we  so  much  needed. 


Now  comes  a  sorrowful  period  in  my  life,  on  which  I 
now  still  think  with  grief.  My  wife  felt  so  ill  from  the  effects 
of  the  great  exertions  she  had  made  in  acquiring  the  mastery 
of  the  new  harp  and  the  alternate  impressions  upon  her  ner- 
vous system  on  the  evening  of  the  concert,  that  I  was  greatly 
afraid  she  was  about  to  have  a  third  attack  of  nervous  fever. 


I 
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It  was  therefore  high  time  to  come  to  some  firm  resolve  as 
regarded  her  future  well-being.  Already  after  her  second 
attack  in  Darmstadt,  when  she  had  become  fully  restored  to 
health,  I  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to  abandon  her 
nerre-destroying  instrument,  but  when  I  saw  how  much  this 
proposition  distressed  her,  I  again  immediately  relinquished  it. 
>'he  was  too  much  heart  and  soul  the  artiste,  and  had  acquired 
too  great  a  love  for  the  instrument  to  which  she  owed  so 
many  triumphs,  to  be  able  to  give  it  up  readily;  and  it  had 
ilways  been  a  source  of  happiness  to  her  to  think  that  she 
txMld  assist  with  her  talent  towards  the  maintenance  of  our 
fanuly.  But  now,  that  she  was  but  too  convinced  that  her 
I^Tsical  powers  were  not  sufficient  to  conquer  the  new  in- 
>trument,  and  a  return  to  the  old  one  would  not  satisfy  her 
after  having  made  herself  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ad- 
Tantages  of  the  new  one  in  tone  and  mechanism,  it  became 
much  easier  for  me  to  win  her  over  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
particularly  when  I  represented  to  her  that  as  the  artiste  she 
could  still  be  known,  and  in  future  appear  at  my  concerts  as 
pianiste,  for  which  she  had  all  the  necessary  qualifications. 
This  tranquillized  her  very  much,  although  she  was  obliged 
to  admit  to  herself,  that  she  would  never  be  able  to  achieve 
opon  the  pianoforte  the  same  success  as  on  the  harp,  upon 
vhich  in  Grermany  at  least  she  had  not  her  equal.  I  moreover 
promised  her,  that  in  order  to  give  her  performances  the 
charm  of  novelty,  I  would  write  some  brilliant  concert  themes, 
and  as  it  was  very  important  for  me  to  try  my  hand  also  at 
pianoforte  compositions,  I  immediately  set  to  work  and  finished 
More  leaving  London  the  first  subject  of  the  piano-quintet 
Op.  52.  In  order  to  remove  the  harp  wholly  from  her  sight, 
I  sent  it  to  Mr.  Erard.  When  I  informed  him  that  my  wife 
▼as  compelled  to  abandon  the  harp  entirely  on  account  of 
Uie  weak  state  of  her  health ,  he  took  it  back  very  willingly, 
and  refused  a  compensation  for  the  use  made  of  it  up  to  that 
time.  In  a  most  gallant  manner  he  said,  the  instrument  had 
now  acquired  a  real  value,  from  having  been  played  upon 
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by  60  celebrated  an  artiste,  and  that  too  at  her  last  public 
performance. 

I  now  again  took  daily  walks  into  the  country  with  my 
wife  and  had  soon  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  she  was  graduallT 
recovering  her  strength.  The  thought  that  she  would  soon 
see  her  children  again  contributed  no  doubt  in  a  very  great 
measure  towards  this  improvement.  I  also  longed  to  be  home 
again  with  my  family,  and  immediately  the  last  Philhannonic 
concert  was  over,  I  made  preparations  for  leaving. 

I  must  here  by  way  of  appendix  speak  of  the  musical 
institution  of  Mr.  Logier,  which  I  visited  several  times  with  great 
interest,  and  respecting  which  I  sent  the  following  report  to 
the  Leipsic  Musical  Journal  of  August  1820:  ^*Mr.  Logier^  a 
German  by  birth,  but  resident  for  the  last  fifteen  years  in  Eng- 
land, gives  instruction  in  pianoforte-play  and  in  harmony  upon 
a  method  of  his  own  invention,  in  which  he  permits  all  the 
children,  frequently  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty,  to  play  at  the 
same  time.  For  this  purpose  he  has  written  three  volumes 
of  studies,  which  are  all  grounded  upon  perfectly  simple  themes, 
and  progress  by  degrees  to  the  most  difficult  ones.  While 
beginners  play  the  theme,  the  more  advanced  pupils  practise 
themselves  at  the  same  time  in  more  or  less  difficult  varia- 
tions: one  might  imagine  that  from  this  manner  of  proceeding 
great  confusion  must  ensue,  out  of  which  the  teacher  would 
be  able  to  distinguish  very  little;  but  as  the  children  who 
play  these  studies,  sit  near  each  other,  one  hears,  according  to 
whichever  part  of  the  room  one  may  be  in,  either  one  or 
the  other  of  the  studies  very  distinctly.  The  teacher  also  fre- 
quently makes  half  of  the  pupils,  at  times  all  but  one,  cease 
playing,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  progress  individually.  In 
the  last  lessons  he  makes  use  of  his  chiroplast,  a  machine 
by  means  of  which  the  children  get  accustomed  to  a  good 
position  of  the  arms  and  hands,  and  which  so  soon  as  they 
have  progressed  so  far  as  to  know  the  notes  and  keys,  is  re- 
moved first  from  one  hand  and  then  from  the  other,  and  then 
for  the  first  time  they  put  their  fingers  to  the  keys  and  learn 
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to  play  scales;  but  all  ibis,  in  the  respectiye  studies,  with  all 
the  children  at  once,  and  always  in  the  strictest  time.  When 
they  have  then  progressed  to  a  new  lesson  they  do  not  of 
oourse  succeed  in  bringing  out  more  than  a  few  notes  of  each 
bar,  in  the  quick  movement  which  they  hear  being  played 
near  or  around  them;  but  they  soon  overcome  more  and 
more  of  them,  and  in  a  shorter  time  than  might  well  be  be- 
lieTed,  the  new  lesson  is  played  as  well  as  the  previous  one. 
Bat  what  is  most  remarkable  in  Mr.  Logier^s  method  of  teach- 
ing is,  that,  with  the  very  first  lessons  in  pianoforte  playiag 
he  teaches  his  pupils  harmony  at  the  same  time.  How  he 
does  this,  I  do  not  know;  and  that  is  his  secret,  for  which 
each  of  the  teachers  in  England  who  give  instruction  on  his 
iTBtem  pay  him  one  hundred  guineas.  The  results  of  this 
method  with  his  pupils  are  nevertheless  wonderful ;  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  ten  years  solve  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems.  I  wrote  down  on  the  board  a  triad,  and  de- 
noted the  key  in  which  they  were  to  modulate  it:  one  of  the 
littlest  girls  immediately  ran  to  the  board,  and  after  very 
Uttle  reflection  wrote  first  the  bass,  and  then  the  upper  notes. 
1  frequently  repeated  this  test,  and  indeed  with  the  addition 
uf  all  manners  of  difficulties:  I  extended  it  to  the  most  di- 
vergent keys  in  which  enharmonic  changes  were  required,  ^et 
they  never  became  embarrassed.  If  one  could  not  succeed, 
another  immediately  came  forward,  whose  bass  perhaps  was 
corrected  by  a  third;  and  for  everything  they  did  they  were 
obUged  to  assign  the  reason  to  the  teacher.  At  length  I  wrote 
npon  the  table  a  simple  treble  —  the  first  that  came  into  my 
head  —  and  told  each  of  them  to  put  the  other  three  voices 
to  it,  each  upon  her  ows  slate.  At  the  same  time  I  said  to 
them  that  the  solution  of  the  theme  which  the  teacher  and  I 
should  consider  the  best,  I  would  inscribe  in  my  musical  album 
as  a  souvenir  of  their  performance.  All  were  now  full  of 
life  and  activity,  and  in  a  few  minutes  one  of  the  littlest  of 
the  girls,  who  had  already  distinguished  herself  by  her  play 
and  in  working  out  the  first  problems,  brought  nue  her  slate 
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to  inspect,  but  in  her  haste  she  had  omitted  an  octaye  in  the 
third  bar  between  the  bass  and  one  of  the  middle  yoices.  No 
sooner  had  I  pointed  it  out  to  her,  than  blushing  and  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  she  took  back  the  slate  and  rapidly  cor- 
rected her  error.  As  in  her  performance  the  bass  was  indisput- 
ably the  best  of  all,  the  teacher  wrote  it  in  my  album,  and 
I  subjoin  it  here  with  diplomatic  accuracy. 
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The  resolutions  of  the  other  children  were  more  or  less 
good,  but  all  of  them  correct,  and  mostly  written  out  in  four 
different  keys.  Each  also  played  her  own  immediately  without 
any  embarrassment  on  the  pianoforte  and  without  *  fault,"  &c, 
*  Upon  my  announcing  our  approaching  departure  to  mv 
old  Johanning,  tears  came  into  the  eyes  of  the  kind  and  af- 
fectionate old  man.  He  had  become  so  fond  of  us  that  he  would 
have  even  refused  all  remuneration  for  the  services  he  hid 
rendered  us,  and  positively  objected  to  take  the  sum  I  had 
reserved  for  him.  But  upon  my  insisting  on  his  taking  it  he 
complied,  on  the  condition  that  I  would  not  reiiise  him  a 
favour  he  wished  to  ask  of  me.  I  asked  him  what  it  was.  and 
he  did  not  keep  me  long  in  suspense,  but  stammered  out  in 
an  embarrassed  manner  the  request  that  I  and  my  wife  would 
do  him  the  honour  to  take  our  dinner,  the  day  before  our 
departure,  at  his  house.  When  we  consented  thereto  without 
hesitation,  his  whole  countenance  immediately  brightened  up, 
and  he   could  not  find  words  to  express  sufficiently  his  gra- 
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titade.     On  the  appointed  day  he  made  his  appearance  dressed 
as  I  had  neyer  yet  seen  him,   in  a  full-dress  suit  of  his  de* 
ceased  master's,  with  hair  powdered,  and  in  white  silk  stockings, 
and  at  our  door  stood  a  hackney  carriage  for  four  persons,  which 
was  to  take  us  to  his  country  house,  and  in  which  a  musician 
whom  he  had  also  inyited,  and  whose  acquaintance  we  had  al- 
ready made,   and  who  was  the  most  intimate  friend   of  his 
late  master,  was  already  seated.  When  we  had  got  in,  Johanning 
refused  to  take  the  fourth  seat,  saying   that  it  would  be  un- 
becoming of  him  to   do  so,   although  I  pointed   out  to   him 
*hat  he  was  now  no  longer  my  servant,  but  for  this  day  my 
host  and  entertainer.     But  he  was  not  to  be  persuaded,   and 
took  his  usual  place  by  the  side  of  the  coachman.     On  the 
way  there  our  companion  related  to  us  many  particulars  highly 
creditable  to  Johanning  —  how  he  had  shewn  the  most  ardent 
attachment  and  fidelity  to  his  master,  and  after  his  death  had 
applied  the  greater  part  of  the  money  he  had  left  him,   to 
the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  his  master  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, so  that  we  felt  penetrated  with  the  highest  respect  for  our 
recent  senrant.    Upon  our  arrival  he  opened  the  carriage  door 
lod  led  us  into  his  house.     The  property  consisted  of  a  small 
house  with  a  small  garden  attached,  and  everywhere  the  great- 
Ht  neatness  and  cleanliness.    He  led  the  way  up  one  flight 
of  stairs  to  his  reception  room,  and  did  not  fail   to  show  us 
immediately  the  bell-pull  near  the  mantle-piece,  to  which  he 
forthwith  gave  a  tug,  although  he  kept  no  servant  whom  he 
could  summon  with  it,  since  he  and  his  wife  were  their  own 
servants.    We  then  took  a  turn  through  the  little  garden  and 
then  entered  the  parlour,  where  the  table  was  laid  for  three 
DersoDs.    Johanning  again  refused  to  take  a  seat  near  us  at 
'able,   and    this   time  for  the  cogent  reason   that  we  should 
*hen  have  had  no  one  to  wait  upon  us.   Upon  this  he  brought 
jp  the  dinner  and   as  master  of  the  house  waited  upon  his 
euests,  during  which  occupation  his  whole  countenance  wore  an 
^xpressioD  of  the  greatest  pleasure.    The  dinner  was  exceed- 
:cgiy  well  dressed  and  served  up  on  an  elegant  china  dinner* 
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serrice  which  had  belonged  to  his  master,  and  the  excellent 
Bheniah  wine  which  he  placed  before  us  was  no  doubt  de- 
riyed  also  from  the  same  source.  The  dessert,  strawberries 
and  cherries,  was  the  produce  of  his  little  garden,  and  this 
he  did  not  fail  to  announce  to  his  guests.  —  When  dinner  was 
over  he  led  the  way  once  more  to  his  drawing-room,  where 
we  found  Mrs.  Johanning,  who  till  then  had  been  engaged  in 
the  kitchen  in  dressing  and  sending  up  the  dinner,  in  iiill 
Sunday  attire.  There  at  length,  though  only  after  repeated 
pressing,  the  worthy  old  couple  allowed  themselves  to  be  per- 
suaded to  take  seats  at  the  table,  on  which  coffee  had  al- 
ready been  placed.  Johannitig  was  now  in  the  height  of 
happiness,  and  interpreted  with  no  little  satisfaction  to  bis 
wife  the  praises  which  we  had  expressed  and  still  reiterated 
of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  we  had  been  entertained. 
Towards  eyening  the  coach  again  drove  up  to  the  door  to 
take  us  back  to  town.  But  Johanning  could  not  be  deterred 
from  resuming  his  old  place  by  the  side  of  the  coachman,  to 
accompany  us  home,  and  open  the  carriage  door.  In  fact, 
even  on  the  next  morning  he  presented  himself  again,  in  order 
to  be  of  assistance  at  our  departure.  At  the  coach-office  we 
found  also  several  friends  and  acquaintance  waiting  to  bid 
us  farewell. 


We  returned  again  by  way  of  Dover  and  Calais,  in  order 
to  take  our  own  carriage  which  we  had  left  at  Lille.  Our 
passage  across  this  time  was  a  very  calm  one  and  the  weather 
fine,  so  that  not  any  of  the  passengers  were  sea-sick.  Between 
Calais  and  Lille  the  diligence  stopped  at  a  so  charming  place 
to  dine  that  even  now,  after  so  long  a  time,  I  recollect  it  with 
a  feeling  of  pleasure.  It  was  at  the  small  town  of  Gassel 
which  is  situated  upon  a  high  isolated  conical  hill  that  rises 
in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  plain.  The  weather  being 
fine,  dinner  had  been  laid  for  the  travellers  in  the  garden  of 
the  inn  under  a  bower  of  vines,  and  during  the  repast,  from 
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this  pleasant,  cool  situation  we  enjoyed  an  extensire  view 
oTer  the  beautiful  country  round.  In  Lille  we  again  spent 
some  pleasant  days  in  the  society  of  the  Vogel  fiimily  and 
other  of  our  firiends  there,  and  then  witiiout  longer  stay  set 
out  in  our  own  carriage  upon  our  further  journey. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  painful  ordeal  of  grief 
through  which  my  parents  had  passed  on  oar  account,  and 
after  the  first  long  separation  from  our  children,  our  reception 
this  time  in  Gandersheim  was  beyond  measure  one  of  heart- 
felt joy,  and  after  our  protracted  exertions  and  fatigue  we 
now  indeed  felt  once  more  happy  and  freed  from  cure  in  the 
calm  repose  of  the  country.  This  was  just  the  time  for  me 
to  set  myself  to  new  labours,  and  I  there  first  completed  the 
quintet  for  pianoforte,  flute,  clarinet,  horn  and  double-bass 
which  I  had  begun  in  London,  and  in  which  I  proposed  that 
my  wife  should  make  her  appearance  in  the  world  of  art  as 
&  piaoiste  on  our  projected  winter  tour.  Indeed,  it  was  high 
time  to  occupy  her  in  its  artistic  study;  for  as  she  now  felt 
quite  re-established  in  health,  she  had  the  greatest  desire  to 
resume  her  harp.  With  the  assistance  of  the  new  quin- 
tet, however,  and  supported  by  the  medical  counsel  of  my 
father,  I  soon  succeeded  in  dissuading  her  from  it.  She  therefore 
deroted  her  attention  to  the  pianoforte  with  the  greatest  zeal, 
and  in  a  short  time  had  the  gratification  of  finding  she  had 
reacquired  her  former  technical  skill  upon  that  instrument. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  she  succeeded  therefore  in  exe- 
cuting  the  new  and  difficult  concert -piece  to  her  and  my 
satis&ction. 

About  this  time  we  had  a  visit  from  two  musical  Ham- 
burg friends,  Messrs.  Frits  Schwenke  and  WilKelm  Grund,  the 
latter  of  whom  brought  his  younger  brother  Edward  with  him, 
vho  was  already  a  good  violinist,  to  become  my  pupil.  With 
the  assistance  of  these  three  I  now  gave  our  musical  friends 
of  Gandersheim  a  quartet-party  such  as  they  had  never  heard 
before  nor  have  since.  In  order  to  have  my  new  quintet  heard 
upon  this  occasion  also,  I  quickly  rewrote  the  accompaniment 
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of  the  four  wind-instmments ,  for  a  stiinged  -  qaaiteL  and  m 
this  shape  was  highly  pleased  with  its  effect,  as  also  with  the 
brilliant  play  of  my  wife.    From  the  great  success  tfak  had 
met  with,  she  felt  much  encouraged  in  her  new  stndies  uhi 
consoled  in  some  measure  for  her  relinquishment  of  the  harp. 
To  provide  her  still  with  new  materials  for  practice.  I  rewrote 
also  two  former  harp- compositions  for  the  piano,  a  pot-poum 
and  a  rondo  with  violin,  which  appeared  later  as  Op.  50  and 
51.    We  practised  these  together  also  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  they  were  destined  for  performance  at  private  parties  od 
our  next  winter  tour.    After  the  departure  of  the  Hamhorg 
visitors  I  commenced  the  instruction  of  my  new  pupiL    Bj 
his  talent  and  amiability  he  soon  won  the  esteem  of  the  wbok 
Spokr  family,  from  the  old  grandfather  down  to  little  Thensa, 
whom  he  always  called  in  pure  Hambui^  dialect:  ^'Du  saute 
Deren."    As  he  played  well  on  the  piano,  he  undertook  the 
musical  instruction  of  Emilia  and  Ida,  and  young  as  he  was, 
he  knew  how  to  keep  them  assiduous  to  their  studies.    Him> 
self  as  violinist  he  soon  made  so  much  progress,  that  I  prac- 
tised him  in  and  played  with  him  the  three  extremely  diffi- 
cult violin -duets  which  I  wrote  in  Switzerland  (Op.  39)  and 
for  which  I  had  never  yet  been  able  to  meet  with  a  fellov- 
player.    By  the  accurate,  pure  and  spirited  execution  of  thu^ 
almost  always  four- voiced  duets  we  made  a  great  sensation, 
and  musical  amateurs   from  the  whole  country  round  came 
to  hear  us  play  them.    We  played  one  of  them  also  with  great 
success  at  a  concert  in  Hildesheim,  given  there  by  the  director 
of  music  Bischoff,  the  same  who  undertook  the  Frankenhaus 
musical  festivals.     Towards  autumn,  just  as  I  had  begun  to 
compose    a   new  violin  concerto   (the  9th.  D-minor.  Op.  55. 
published  by  Andri  of  Oflfenbach)  for  the  winter  journey,  I 
received  an  invitation  from  music-director  Base  in  Quedlinburg 
to  conduct  a  musical  festival  which  he  was  about  to  hold  there. 
I  very  gladly  accepted  it,  and  made  all  haste  to  complete  mr 
concerto  so  as  to   be  able  to  perform  it  there  for  the  first 
time.    While  practising  it  I  received  great  assistance   from 
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Edward  Grund,  who  was  able  to  accompany  through  the  score 
on  the  piano,  an  assistance,  which  I  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced. 

The  musical  festival  took  place  on  the  13th.  and  14th. 
October  1820,  and  went  off  to  the  inll  satisfaction  of  the  ori- 
ginator and  the  numerous  auditory.  Upon  my  proposition, 
Sfkneider's  ^^Last  Judgement''  was  given  on  the  first  day,  at 
vhich  the  composer  himself  was  present.  On  the  second  day, 
among  other  things  my  London  symphony  was  performed,  and, 
as  well  as  my  new  violin  concerto ,  was  received  with  great 
approbation.  I  met  in  Quedlinburg  many  of  my  former  friends 
aod  acquaintances  from  Sondershausen,  Gotha,  Leipzig,  Magde-* 
bnrg,  Halberstadt  and  Brunswick,  and  passed  several  delight- 
fal  days  with  them.  After  our  return  from  this  pleasant  ex- 
cursion, upon  which  my  parents  and  Edward  Grund,  as  well 
as  my  wife,  had  accompained  me,  it  became  full  time  to  set 
oat  upon  our  winter  tour,  the  terminus  of  which  was  to  be 
Paris.  A  new  parting  from  the  children,  my  parents,  and  the 
pleasant  society  of  Gandersheim,  was  therefore  necessary ;  and 
Edieard  Grund  returned  to  Hamburg  with  the  intention  of 
coming  again  in  the  spring  to  prosecute  his  studies  under  my 
guidance. 

We  took  Frankfort,  Heidelberg,  Carlsruhe  and  Strasburg 
on  our  way  to  Paris,  and  gave  concerts  in  all  those  towns. 
In  Frankfort,  where  we  lived  in  the  house  of  my  friend  Speyer^ 
ve  stiU  found  a  Uvely  remembrance  of  our  artistic  talents; 
our  concert  in  the  salon  of  the  '^Weidenlmsch''  was  crowded 
to  overflowing,  although  the  room  could  easily  accommodate 
aght  hundred  persons.  My  new  violin  concerto,  excellently 
accompanied,  made  a  great  sensation;  Councillor  Andri  him- 
»lf,  who  previously  had  always  some  fault  to  find  with  my 
compositions,  seemed  quite  satisfied  with  my  new  work;  for 
he  repeatedly  requested  me,  after  the  rehearsal  even,  to  let 
him  have  the  publishing  of  it.  Although  I  declined  this  most 
positively,  as  I  was  bound  by  a  promise  to  my  then  publisher 
fetert  of  Leipdc,  to  let  him  have  all  my  new  manuscripts,  yet 
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in  the  evening  at  the  concert  AndrS  again  pressed  me,  and  so 
pertinaciously,  that  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  to  prepare  qnietly 
for  my  solo-play,  I  at  last  called  out  to  him  ^Tes."  This 
precipitancy  however  cost  me  dear,  for  although  I  imme- 
diately informed  Peters  of  all  the  circumstances,  in  order  to 
exculpate  himself  with  him,  I  was  compelled  to  endure  many 
bitter  reproaches  for  my  excessive  pliancy  towards  Mr.  Andrl 
The  new  piano  quintet  with  wind-instrument  accompaniment, 
which  was  now  also  performed,  made  likewise  a  great  sensa- 
tion^ and  Dorftte*s  purity  of  piano-forte  play,  of  which  until 
then  Uie  firiends  of  music  in  Frankfort  had  known  nothing,  was 
(tnE^ted  with  the  loudest  applause.  I  was  more  particularly 
pl«Ha$ieti  with  this  result,  as  of  all  others  it  was  calculated  to 
f<in^ol<e  my  wife  for  the  abandonment  of  her  harp. 

Of  the  other  towns  between  Frankfert  and  Paris,  and  of 
the  concerts  given  there  I  have  forgotten  everything;  I  most 
however  advert  to  the  acquaintance  I  made  of  Councillor  Tku 
hatU  at  Heidelberg  on  this  occasion.  That  celebrated  jurist 
conducted  a  choral  society  that  he  had  instituted ;  but  exclud- 
ing all  modem  church  music,  he  permitted  ancient  Italian 
music  only  to  be  sung,  of  which  he  had  made  a  rich  and 
rare  collection.  Until  then  1  knew  nothing  more  of  this  music 
than  what  I  had  heard  in  the  Sixtine  chapel  at  Rome,  and 
was  therefore  very  thankful  to  the  Councillor  for  the  permis- 
sion he  gave  me  to  be  present  at  the  rehearsals  of  his  society, 
at  which  I  became  better  acquainted  with  several  of  those  old 
works,  which  were  carefully  practised  by  them.  Thibaut's 
opinion  that  this  music  ahne  represented  the  true  ecclesiastical 
style,  and  surpassed  all  that  had  ever  been  written  since,  I 
cannot  coincide  vnth,  for  to  me  MoearVs  requiem,  incomplete 
as  it  passed  from  the  hands  of  that  master,  who  died  during 
its  composition,  is  alone  worth  more  than  all  I  ever  heard  of 
earlier  church  music;  nevertheless,  the  simple-grandiose  style 
of  those  works  made  then  a  great  impression  on  me,  and  I 
begged  permission  to  study  their  scores  through.  After 
some  hesitation  my  wish  was  granted  in  such  wise  that  I  was 
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permitted  to  Tisit  TMbaid^s  music-room  at  particular  hours, 
tnd  to  go  through  the  works  on  the  piano,  but  was  not  per- 
mitted to  take  any  home  with  me.  I  took  daily  advantage  of 
this  &yonr,  and  by  that  means  made  myself  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  Tocal  method  and  harmonic  sequence  of 
the  old  masters.  While  so  engaged  I  was  seized  with  the 
desire  of  trying  for  once  an  ecclesiastic  piece  alia  Capella  for 
lereral  Toices,  and  in  the  following  summer  I  carried  out  my 
idea  at  Oandersheim  with  the  composition  of  the  mass  for  ten 
Toicesy  Op.  54.  I  certainly  did  not  strive  to  imitate  the  simple 
treble  movements  of  the  old  masters;  but  on  the  contrary  I 
did  a  good  deal  towards  carrying  out  the  rich  modulation  of 
tlie  later  Mozart  method. 

Respecting  our  stay  in  Paris  I  published  at  the  time 
^Fom*  letters  to  a  Friend^'  in  the  Leipsic  Musical  Journal  of 
1821,  which  I  here  append. 

FIRST  LETTER. 

Paris,  December  15.  1820. 

I  trust,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  will  give  me  credit  for 
writing  to  you  so  soon  on  the  eighth  day  after  our  arrival,  at  a 
time  when  so  many  novelties  crowd  upon  my  notice,  that  I 
find  it  difficult  to  collect  my  thoughts.  But  for  my  own  sake 
I  must  not  permit  the  materials  to  grow  upon  me  too  much, 
otherwise  I  shall  be  wholly  unable  to  deal  with  them  in  their 
due  order. 

With  a  beating  heart  I  drove  through  the  Barriire  of 
Paris.  The  thought,  that  I  should  at  length  have  the  plea- 
iore  of  making  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  artists  whose 
works  had  inspired  me  in  my  early  childhood,  excited  the 
emotion  which  I  then  felt.  In  fancy  I  reverted  to  the  days 
of  my  boyhood,  in  which  Cherubini  was  my  idol,  whose  works 
I  had  had  an  earlier  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
in  Brunswick,  at  the  then  permanent  French  theatre  there, 
than  even  the  works  oi  Mozart;  I  riridly  recollected  the  even- 
ing when  the  ^^Deux  Joumees"  was  performed  for  the  first 
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time  —  how,  intoxicated  with  delight  and  the  powerful  impression 
that  work  had  made  upon  me,  I  asked  on  that  very  evening 
to  have  the  score  given  to  me,  and  sat  over  it  the  whole  night ; 
and  that  it  was  that  opera  chiefly  that  gave  me  the  first  im- 
pulse to  composition.  The  author,  and  many  other  men  whose 
works  had  had  the  most  decided  influence  on  my  development 
as  a  composer  and  violinist,  I  was  now  soon  to  behold. 

We  had  therefore  scarcely  got  under  cover,  when  I  made 
it  my  first  business  to  pay  a  visit  to  those  artists.  I  was  re- 
ceived by  all  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  relations  of  friend- 
ship soon  sprang  up  between  me  and  several  of  them. 

I  was  told  of  Cherubini,  that  he  was  at  first  very  re- 
served toward  strangers,  repulsive  even;  I  did  not  find  him 
so.  He  received  me,  without  any  letter  of  introduction,  in 
the  most  firiendly  manner,  and  invited  me  to  repeat  my  visit 
as  often  as  I  pleased. 

On  the  evening   of  our  arrival  Kreuteer  took  us  to  the 
grand  opera,  where  a  ballet  of  his,  with  pretty  characteristic 
music :  "Le  camaval  de  Venise,"  was  performed.   It  is  observ- 
able in  the  singers  and  dancers  of  the  grand  opera,  that  thej 
have  been  accustomed  to  move  in  a  more  spacious  place;  in 
this  one,  where  the  space  is  much  more  confined  as  compared 
with  the  opera  house  that  has  been  abandoned,  they  appear  in 
a  much  too  sharp  relief.    Several  grand  operas,  those  of  Gluck's 
for  instance,  can  no  longer  be  represented  at  all,  there  being 
not  even  the  necessary   room  for  the  whole   orchestra.    For 
this  reason   every  one  looks  forward  with  hope  for  the  early 
completion   of  the  new  opera  house;  but  actively  as  they  are 
working  upon  it,   that  will  not  be  ready  before  the  middle 
of  next  summer.    Before  the  ballet  the  opera :  '^Le  Devin  da 
village,"  the  words  and  music  by  RousseaUy  was  given.    Is  it 
a  subject  for  praise  or  blame,  that  the  French,  nothwithstand- 
ing  the   many  excellent  things  with  which  their  operatic  re- 
pertoire has  been  enriched  during  the  last  twenty  years,  still 
give  the  oldest  things  of  all  ?   And  is  it  indeed  a  proof  of  an 
advanced  cultivated  taste  for  art,  when  one  sees  them  gi^e 
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as  enthusiastic  a  reception  (if  not  more  so)  to  the  oldest  operas 
••f  Gretry  with  their  poverty  of  harmony  and  incorrectness, 
a^  to  the  master  pieces  of  Cherubini  and  Mehul?  I  think  not! 
How  long  have  not  the  operas  of  Hiller  and  Dittersdorf  and 
others  of  those  days,  disappeared  from  our  repertoire,  although 
these  are  far  to  be  preferred  for  their  real  musical  worth  to 
the  greater  part  of  Gretry's.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
certainly  very  discouraging,  that  with  us  the  new  only,  however 
{»<)r  and  defective,  finds  a  ready  reception,  and  many  excellent 
things  of  older  date  are  set  aside  for  them  and  forgotten.  Ne- 
ttrtheless  it  must  be  said  to  the  honour  of  the  taste  for  art 
•'f  the  Germans,  that  Mosarfs  operas  at  least  are  the  excep- 
tion, and  for  the  last  thirty  years  have  constantly  been  pro- 
produced  in  all  the  theatres  of  Germany,  which  is  a  proof 
that  the  German  people  are  at  length  impressed  with  the  in- 
.oiitable  perfection  of  those  master-pieces,  and  are  not  to  be 
deceived  on  this  head,  however  extensively  the  sweet  mu- 
^jcal  poison  may  spread  which  flows  in  upon  us  so  profusely 
!rom  beyond  the  Alps. 

The  orchestra  of  the  grand  opera,  as  compared  with  the 
other  orchestras,  reckons  among  its  members  the  most  cele- 
brated and  distinguished  artistes,  but  in  ensenAle  is  said  to 
be  behind  the  Italian  opera.  I  cannot  yet  judge  how  far  that 
iLay  be  correct,  as  I  have  only  heard  the  latter  as  yet.  In 
KrtuUer's  ballet,  which  was  played  by  the  orchestra  with  the 
zreatest  precision,  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  a  hautboy 
aitlo,  which  was  executed  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Mr.  Voigt. 
This  artist  has  succeeded  in  giving  to  Ids  instrument  a  perfect 
imiformity  of  tone  and  intonation  throughout  the  whole  range 
from  C  to  the  high  F,  an  accomplishment  which  almost  all 
tnatboy  players  have  failed  in  attaining.  His  execution  is  more- 
urer  full  of  grace  and  good  taste. 

For  some  days  past  I  have  been  less  edified  at  the  grand 
opera  than  I  was  the  first  time.  ^Xes  mystdres  d'Isis"  was 
performed.  Too  well  indeed  are  justified  the  complaints  of 
the  admirers  of  MoMort  of  the  disfigurement  of  the  beautiful 
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"Zauberfloie"  in  this  piece  of  workmansbip^  which  the  French 
themselyes  re-christened  on  its  appearance  ^^Les  Miseres  d'ici" ! 
One  must  blush  that  it  should  have  been  Germans,  who  so 
sinned  against  the  immortal  master.  Eyerything  but  the 
orerture  has  been  meddled  with;  all  else  has  been  thrown 
into  confusion,  been  changed  and  mutilated.  The  opera  begins 
with  the  concluding  chorus  of  the  Zauberflote;  then  comes 
the  march  in  Titus,  and  then  in  succession  some  fragmentary 
piece  from  other  operas  of  Mozart,  and  even  a  little  bit 
of  a  symphony  of  Haydn-^  then  between  these  redtatives 
of.  Mr.  Lodmits'  own  manufacture.  But  worse  than  all  this 
is,  that  the  transposers  have  applied  a  serious  text  to  many 
cheerful  and  even  comic  passages  of  the  Zauberflote,  by  which 
the  music  of  those  passages  becomes  a  parody  of  the  text 
and  of  the  situation.  In  this  manner,  for  instance,  Papagena 
aings  the  characteristic  air  of  the  Moor:  ''Alles  fiihlt  der  liebe 
Freuden,"  Ac.;  and  the  pretty  terzet  of  the  three  boys:  ^*Seid 
nns  zum  sweitenmal  willkommen,"  &c.,  is  sung  by  the  three 
ladies.  Of  the  duet:  "Bei  Mannern,  welche  Liebe  f^en,"  &c, 
%  terzet  has  been  made,  and  so  on.  Worse  than  all,  howerer, 
they  have  taken  the  liberty  of  making  alterations  in  the  score: 
for  example,  in  the  air:  ''In  diesen  heirgen  Hallen,''  at  the 
words :  ''So  wandelt  er  an  Freundes  Hand,"  the  imitating  bass 


is  entirely  left  out,  which  is  here  indispensably  necessary,  not 
alone  to  the  harmony,  but  because  it  expresses  the  act  of 
wandering  in  so  characteristic  a  manner,  and  the  bass  sound 
the  B  only  a  few  times  instead.  You  may  therefore  readily 
imagine  how  insipid  and  meagre  this  passage  now  sounds, 
which  in  Germany  is  so  frequently  admired.  Moreover,  in  the 
terzet  of  the  three  females,  where  Mosart  strengthens  and 
supports  the  third  voice  with  the  violins  only,  the  transposers 
have  added  both  violonceUo  and  double-bass ;  so  that  at  these 
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tender  passages,  which  are  for  three  voices  only,  the  bass 
lies  in  three  different  octayes,  which  to  a  cultivated  ear  is 
onbearable.  Similar  offences  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  We 
mast  nevertheless  do  the  French  the  justice  to  say,  that  they 
have  always  highly  disapproved  of  this  vandalic  mutilation  of 
t  great  master-piece  (the  extent  of  which  from  their  ignorance 
of  the  original  is  yet  not  known  to  them) ;  but  how  is  it,  that 
the  "^Mysteres^^  have  nevertheless  kept  their*  place  undisturbed 
in  the  repertoire  for  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  years?  — 
ind  here  where  the  public  moreover,  as  I  see  every  day, 
mle  so  despotically  in  the  theatre,  and  manage  to  have  very- 
thing  their  own  way!  — 

To  me,  as  a  German,  the  performance  was  not  satisfac- 
tory. Even  the  overture  was  not  executed  so  well  as  it  should 
have  been  by  so  excellent  a  union  of  first-rate  musicians.  It 
was  taken  too  quick,  and  still  more  hurried  at  the  dose,  so 
that  the  violins  instead  of  playing  semiquavers  could  only  play 
quavers.  The  singers  of  the  grand  opera,  whose  great  merits 
may  perhaps  lie  in  declamatory  song,  are  little  qualified  to 
render  the  soft  airs  of  the  Zauberflote  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
They  sing  them  with  a  blunt  roughness  that  deprives  them 
of  all  tenderness.  The  getting-up  in  scenery,  dresses  and 
dancing  is  respectable,  but  not  so  handsome  as  I  had  expected. 
—  Yesterday  we  went  for  the  first  time  to  the  grand  opera, 
and  saw  "Glari,"  a  grand  ballet  in  three  acts,  the  music  by 
KnuUer.  Little  as  I  like  ballets,  and  little,  in  my  opinion 
as  pantomime  merits  the  aid  of  the  resources  of  art,  as  these 
are  lavished  on  it  here,  I  nevertheless  do  not  deny  that  the 
Parisian  ballet  may  sometimes  afford  agreeable  amusement,  un- 
til one  becomes  wearied  with  the  monotony  of  the  mimic  mo- 
▼ements,  and  of  the  yet  greater  sameness  of  the  dances.  But 
with  aU  the  perfection  with  which  it  is  given  here,  panto- 
mime, from  the  poverty  of  its  signs ,  which  always  require  a 
printed  explanation  of  their  meaning,  is,  as  compared  to  red- 
tatire  drama,  a  mere  outline  by  the  side  of  a  finished  drawing. 
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Howeyer  it  may  be  embellished  with  golden   ornament  and 
decorated    surroundings,    as    is  the    ballet   here    by    magni- 
ficence of  costume  and  decorations,  it  gives  the   outline  only, 
and  the  life  is  wanting.  In  the  same  manner  I  may  compare  the 
drama  to  the  opera  —  as  a  drawing  by  the  side  of  the  paint- 
ing.    From   song,  the   poem  receives  its  first  colouring,'  and 
by  it  only,  and  the  powerful  aid  of  harmony,  does  it  succeed 
in  giving  expressibn  to   the  indefinable  and   merely  imagined 
emotions  of  the  soul  which  language  must  be   content  alone 
to  hint  at.     The  music  to  "Clari"  is  a  great  success,  and  in 
the  second  and  third  act  especially  the  effect  is  most  capti- 
vating.   It  facilitates  greatly  the  comprehension  of  the  subject 
by  a  correct  delineation  of  the  passions,  and  contains  a  trea- 
sury  of  pretty  melodies   which  one  regrets  do  not  form  part 
of  an  opera.   Mademoiselle  Bigottini  played  the  chief  character, 
and  evinced  a  deep  study   of  mime   and  action  in  her  play. 
That  in  very  impassioned  situations  she  carried  the  expression 
of  her  features  to    the  borders  of  grimace ,  may  perhaps  be 
imputed  to  the  circumstance  that  hitherto  she  has  always  ap- 
peared in  a  spacious  place ,  where  on  account  of  the  distance 
it  was  requisite  to  give  strong  play  to  the  features.   Perhaps 
as  a  German   this  is  my  fancy  only,   for  the  applause  was 
never  more  tumultuous  than  when   (to  my  feeling)  she  over- 
stepped the  bounds  of  the  beautiful  and  gracefiil. 

Before  the  ballet,  the  one -act  opera  '^Le  rossignoF*  was 
given ;  from  which  Weigl  took  the  subject  of  his  German  opera 
of  ''Nachtigall  und  fiabe."  The  music  of  the  French  opera 
is  of  no  account,  and  interested  me  only  through  the  masterly 
execution  of  a  flauto  -  solo  by  Mr.  Tulou.  It  is  impossible  to 
hear  a  finer  tone  than  that  Mr.  Tulou  draws  firom  his  instra- 
ment.  Since  I  heard  him,  it  appears  to  me  no  longer  so 
inappropriate,  when  our  poets  compare  the  pleasing  sound  of 
a  fine  voice  to  the  tones  of  a  flute. 
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SECOND  LETTER. 

Boris,  December  31.  1820. 

Since  the  despatch  of  my  first  letter,  a  fortnight  has 
elapsed,  replete  with  enjoyment,  and  since  then  we  have  both 
seen  and  heard  much  that  is  beautiful;  but  for  the  present 
I  must  content  myself  with  writing  to  you  upon  that  which 
most  nearly  concerns  my  art.  I  have  now  made  my  appear- 
ince  before  musicians  and  dilettanti,  connoisseurs  and  a  lay 
pnblic.  as  violinist  and  composer,  first  at  Mr.  Baudiot%  prime 
Tioloncellist  of  the  royal  orchestra,  on  the  day  after  at  Ereu^ 
tttr%  and  since  then  at  three  private  parties.  At  the  soirees 
of  the  two  first  the  company  consisted  almost  wholly  of  mu- 
sidans;  at  KreiU£er%  in  particular,  almost  all  the  first  com- 
posers  and  violinists  of  Paris  were  present.  I  gave  several  of 
mv  quartets  and  quintets,  and  on  the  second  day  my  nonet. 
The  composers  present  expressed  themselves  to  me  in  very 
laudatory  terms  upon  the  composition,  and  the  violinists  upon 
mj  play.  Of  the  latter ,  Viotti ,  both  the  Kreut^ers,  BaUlct, 
Lafont,  Habemeck,  Fontaine^  Ouerin^  and  several  others  whose 
names  are  not  so  well  known  in  Germany,  were  present;  and 
joa  may  imagine  that  it  was  then  highly  necessary  that  I 
shoald  collect  my  £Eicnlties,  to  do  credit  to  my  countrymen. 
The  wind-instrument  parts  in  my  nonet  were  played  by  the 
five  artists  of  whose  masterly  execution  of  Seicha^s  quintets 
Ton  will  have  so  frequently  read  in  accounts  firom  Paris.  I 
hid  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them  play  two  of  those  quintets, 
hut  shall  reserve  to  myself  all  detailed  observations  thereon 
till  I  shall  have  heard  some  more  of  them.  At  the  request 
of  all  the  musicians  present  my  nonet  was  played  again  the 
fiiine  evening;  and  if  the  readiness  with  which  the  assistant 
players  read  d  prima  vista  that  difficult  piece  of  music  had 
lorprised  me,  I  was  still  more  gratified,  upon  its  repetition, 
bv  the  manner  in  which  they  now  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  composition  and  re-executed  it. 

The  young  pianist  JTerjr,  of  whom  you  have  also  doubt- 
less read  in  the  Parisian  musical  miscellanies,  played  twice 

IVOHa,  AvloMocnplgr.   n.  g 
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on  that  evening,  at  first  bis  own  variations  on  the  theme  from  the 
'^SchweizerfamiUe,"  and  then  Moscheles*  well-known  vaiiations 
on  Alexander's  march.  The  extraordinary  execution  of  this 
young  man  is  the  astonishment  of  everybody;  but  with  him. 
as  with  all  the  young  artists  here  whom  I  have  yet  heard, 
it  seems  to  me  that  his  technical  cultivation  is  in  advance 
of  that  of  his  mind;  otherwise,  in  a  company  composed  of 
artists  only,  he  would  surely  have  given  something  different 
and  more  intellectual  than  the  break-neck  tricks  of  art  he 
exhibited.  But  it  is  very  singular,  how  all  here,  young  and 
old,  strive  only  to  shine  by  mechanical  execution,  and  indi- 
viduals  in  whom  perhaps  the  germ  of  something  better  lies,  de- 
vote whole  years  and  every  energy  to  the  study  and  practice 
of  one  single  piece  of  music,  frequently  of  the  most  worthless 
kind,  in  order  to  create  a  sensation  with  it  before  the  public. 
That  the  mind  remains  torpid  under  such  circumstances  and 
that  such  people  never  become  much  better  than  musical  auto- 
matons may  be  readily  imagined. 

Hence  one  seldom  or  never  hears  in  the  musical  reunions 
here  an  earnest,  well-digested  piece  of  music,  such  as  a  quar- 
tet or  quintet  of  our  great  masters;  every  one  produces  his 
show-piece ;  you  hear  nothing  but  airs  varies^  rondos  favoris, 
nactumeSf  and  the  like  trifles,  and  from  the  singers  romances 
and  little  duets;  and  however  incorrect  and  insipid  all  this 
may  be ,  it  never  fails  to  produce  an  effect ,  if  it  is  executed 
right  smoothly  and  sweetly.  Poor  in  such  pretty  trifles,  with 
my  earnest  German  music  I  am  ill  at  ease  in  such  musical 
parties,  and  feel  frequently  like  a  man  who  speaks  to  people 
who  do  not  understand  his  language;  for  when  the  praise  of 
any  such  auditors  extends  even  sometimes  from  my  play  to 
the  composition  itself,  I  cannot  feel  gratified  by  it,  since  im- 
mediately afterwards  he  bestows  the  same  admiration  upon  the 
most  trifling  things.  One  blushes  to  be  praised  by  such  con- 
noisseurs. It  is  just  the  same  at  the  theatres:  the  masses, 
the  leaders  of  the  fashion  here,  know  not  positively  how 
to    distinguish   the    worst   from    the    best;    they   hear  ^l^ 
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Jitgement  de  Midas*'  with  the  same  rapture  that  they  hear 
"les  deux  Joumees"  or  "^JoaephJ*  It  requires  no  long  residetice 
liere,  to  adopt  the  frequently  expressed  opinion,  that  the  Frendi 
lie  not  a  musical  nation. 

The  artists  themselves  here  are  of  this  opinion,  and  fre- 
quently reply,  when  I  speak  of  Germany  in  this  respect:  ^^Yes, 
music  is  loved  and  understood  there,  but  not  here.''  In  this 
manner  may  be  explained  how  good  music  wedded  to  a 
wretched  theatrical  piece,  falls  to  the  gronnd,  and  wretched 
music  united  to  a  good  piiee  de  thidtre^  may  be  highly  sno- 


Tlua  has  deprived  me  of  all  desire  to  write  for  any  of 
the  theatres  here,  as  I  had  previously  mu(di  wished  to  do; 
for  apart  from  the  fact  that  I  should  have  to  begin  de  fuwo^ 
hke  a  young  composer  —  since,  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
my  violin  pieces,  they  know  little  or  nothing  of  my  compou- 
tioDs  —  and  further  that  I  should  have  to  work  my  way  through 
a  thousand  cabals,  which  would  rise  up  against  me  as  a  for* 
dgner  with  fearful  violence  before  I  coidd  get  my  work  per- 
formed, so  that  at  the  end  I  should  find,  although  I  might 
bave  written  good  music,  its  success  would  be  uncertain,  as 
that  depends,  as  I  have  said,  almost  wholly  on  the  theatrical 
piece.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  notices  in  the  journals  here 
upon  recent  operas,  in  which  whole  columns  are  devoted  to 
t  oxtique  of  the  text,  and  the  music  is  dismissed  with  a  pass- 
mg  notice  of  a  few  words  only. 

Were  it  not  so  lucrative  to  write  for  the  theatres  in  Paris, 
there  would  have  been  long  since  no  good  composer  willing 
to  do  so.  But  from  the  considerable  gain  which  a  successful 
opera  brings  in  during  one's  whole  life-time,  new  works  are 
produced  almost  every  day ;  authors  and  composers  turn  their 
mind  constantly  to  the  creation  of  new  eflfects,  but  do  not 
neglect  at  the  same  time,  to  ply  the  public  for  months  to* 
gether  in  the  journals,  and  provide  the  necessary  number  of 
paid  iiaqueurs  in  tiie  pit  on  the  evening  of  the  performancOp 
ia  order  to  ensure  a  brilliant  reception  for  their  work  and 

8* 
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thereby  an  ultimate  rich  harvest  from  its  frequent  repetition. 
If  only  half  as  much  were  to  be  gained  by  an  opera  in  Ger- 
many, we  should,  soon  be  equally  rich  in  good  composers  for 
the  theatre  as  we  now  are  in  instrumental  composers,  and 
we  should  have  no  further  need  to  introduce  foreign  pieces 
upon  our  stage,  for  the  most  part  unworthy  of  the  artistic 
culture  of  Germans.  * 

After  a  residence  of  now  three  weeks  it  may  be  well 
imagined  that  we  have  repeatedly  visited  all  the  theatres.  1 
am  the  more  pleased  at  this  as  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance 
has  become  larger,  and  my  engagements  both  for  the  morning 
and  evening  have  so  much  increased  that  for  the  next  fort- 
night we  shall  be  able  to  devote  but  few  evenings  to  the 
theatre. 

Of  the  Thidtre  frangais ,  the  Odeon ,  and  the  four  le^er 
theatres,  I  shall  say  nothing;  as  in  a  musical  point  of  view 
they  offer  nothing  worthy  of  notice.  In  the  two  first  they 
give  nothing  but  entr'actes^  and  in  the  four  others  almost  do- 
thing  else  but  vaudevilles.  That  this  last  kind  of  theatrical 
pieces,  which,  thanks  to  Apollo  and  the  muses,  has  hitherto 
been  transplanted  into  no  other  country,  is  so  much  liked 
here  that  four  theatres  give  almost  nothing  else,  is  the  most 
striking  proof  that  the  French  are  not  musical ;  for  the  sacred 
art  cannot  be  more  abused  anywhere  than  in  these  kind  of 
songs,  which  are  neither  sung  nor  spoken,  but  rattled  out  in 
intervals,  and  which  are  in  most  striking  anomaly  with  the 
melodies,  and  the  accompanying  harmony.  All  Frenchmen  of 
taste  are  agreed  that  the  vaudeville,  which  formerly  was  giren 
in  one  theatre  only,  has  by  its  increase  deteriorated  more  and 
more  the  taste  for  true  music,  and  therefore  had  a  prejudi- 
cial effect  upon  art  here.  We  have  been  to  each  of  these 
theatres  once,  to  hear  the  celebrated  comedians  Brunei,  Po- 
thier  and  Perlet,  but  are  not  likely  to  go  a  second  time,  for 
the  enjoyment  one  derives  from  the  wit  and  inexhaustible 
humour  of  those  performers  is  too  dearly  purchased  by  hear- 
ing such  wretched  music.    I  was  particularly  struck  by  the 
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skill  nitli  which  the  orchestra  in  those  theatres  follow  the 
singers,  who  do  not  in  the  least  adhere  to  the  time,  or  the 
Dotes.  But  this  is,  also,  their  chief  merit,  for  in  other  respects 
they  are  bnt  middling  musicians. 

We  haTe  been  frequently  to  the  Italian  opera,  and  much 
enjoyed  ourselves  there.  Last  eyening  we  saw  "Don  Juan** 
there,  at  last,  after  it  had  been  frequently  announced.  The 
house  was  again,  as  upon  the  previous  performances,  filled  to 
orerflowing,  and  hundreds  of  people  could  find  no  room,  even 
hilf  an  hour  before  the  curtain  drew  up.  I  was  disposed 
to  beHere  that  the  Parisians  had  at  length  understood  the 
d&ssical  beauty  of  this  work,  and  that  they  flocked  always  in 
greater  numbers  to  enjoy  it;  but  I  soon  relinquished  that 
opinion  when  I  saw  that  the  finest  parts  of  the  opera  —  the 
fint  duet,  the  quartet,  the  grand  septet,  and  several  other 
tiuBgs  —  passed  off  without  making  any  impression  upon  them, 
ind  two  subjects  only  received  a  storm  of  applause,  which 
vss  given  rather  to  the  singers  than  to  the  composer. 

These  two  subjects,  which  were  each  respectively  encored, 
vere  the  duet  between  Don  Juan  and  Zerline:  "Reich  mir 
die  Hand  mein  Leben^'  etc.,  and  the  air  of  Don  Juan:  ''Treibt 
der  Champagner^'  etc.;  the  first,  because  Signer  Ghrciay  not 
having  depth  of  voice  sufficient,  transposes  it  to  B  flat»  and  the 
Ust  even  a  whole  tone  higher,  to  C,  Madame  Fodar^MamviUey 
vho  well  knew  that  the  song -pieces  of  Zerlina  would  please 
the  Parisians  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  opera,  chose  very 
▼isely  that  part,  and  the  result  shewed  that  she  had  calcu- 
lated rightly.  What  would  she  care,  were  the  characters  of 
the  opera  wholly  transposed,  so  long  as  she  meets  with  a 
fitonn  of  applause.  The  real  connoisseur  can  only  consent 
to  this  when  he  dismisses  from  his  mind  that  she  personates 
the  role  of  a  peasant  girl,  and  when  he  wholly  sets  aside  the 
true  btention  of  the  subject  represented ;  for  she  decorates 
the  simple  songs  of  her  part  with  a  number  of  high-flown 
embellishments  which,  splendidly  though  she  nuiy  execute  them, 
are  here  wholly  out  of  place;  first  because  they  do  not  at  all 
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belong  to  MosiarPa  music,  and  secondly,  becaose  they  are 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  character.  With  deduction  of 
this,  it  certainly  affords  an  unusnal  enjoyment  to  hear  this 
part,  which  in  Germany  is  usually  played  by  a  third-rate 
singer,  impersonated  by  a  first-rate  one,  and  so  distinguished  a 
vocalist.  Signer  Garcia,  as  Don  Juan,  uses  also  too  much  oms- 
mentation.  Where  this  is  only  moderately  admissable,  he  comes 
out  with  Afioritura  a  yard  long ;  and  these  are  most  out  of  place 
in  the  serenade,  where  the  supposed  mandoline  accompaniment 
forbids  the  most  simple  ornament.  Nevertheless  he  gives  fall 
latitude  in  it  to  his  fancy,  and  in  order  to  do  this  more  con- 
veniently, he  takes  the  tempo  very  slow.  On  the  other  hand. 
however,  he  sings  his  song  incomparably  '^Treibt  der  Cham- 
pagner"  etc.,  and  1  acknowledge  that  I  never  heard  that  air  so 
well  sung.  The  pliability  of  the  Italian  tongue  is  of  great 
use  to  him  in  this,  and  instead  of  losing  his  breath  in  it  as 
is  usual  with  our  German  singers,  his  vocal  power  increases 
to  the  end. 

The  other  parts  are  sung  more  or  less  well,  but  none  of 
thcon  badly,  and  one  must  gratefully  acknowledge  that  each 
does  his  best  to  do  honour  to  the  work.  One  may  also  be 
very  satisfied  with  the  performance,  when  one  loses  sight  of 
the  claims  one  is  justified  in  making  upon  so  celebrated  a 
combination  of  artists.  But  to  a  German  it  soon  becomes 
very  evident  that  these  singers,  who  execute  Italian  music 
only,  and  that  of  Rossini  especially,  in  the  highest  perfection. 
oannot  give  the  music  of  Mo£art  with  the  same  excellence; 
the  difference  of  style  is  far  too  great.  The  effeminate,  sweet 
execution  which  accords  so  well  with  the  former,  obliterates 
too  much  the  energetic  character  which  distinguishes  Don 
Juan  above  all  other  of  Moaart's  operas. 

The  orchestra,  which  the  Parisians  always  pronounce  the 
first  in  the  world,  made  some  mistakes.  Twice  for  instance 
the  wind  instruments  were  very  obviously  at  &ult ,  and  they 
wavered  several  times  so  much,  that  the  conductor  was  obliged 
to   beat   the   time   for  them.    I   became   confirmed  but  the 
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more  strongly  in  my  opinion,  that  a  theatrical  orchestra,  how- 
ever excellent  it  may  be,  on  account  of  the  great  distance 
of  the  extreme  ends,  should  not  be  conducted  otherwise  than 
br  a  continual  beating  of  the  time,  and,  that  to  mark  the 
time  constantly  by  motions  of  the  body,  and  the  violin,  like 
Mr.  Grasset  does,  is  of  no  use.  In  other  respects  this  or- 
chestra is  justly  famed  for  the  discretion  with  which  it  accom- 
panies the  singer,  and  in  that  might  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
other  Parisian  as  well  as  many  German  orchestras. 

The  choruses  are  also  excellent,  and  the  effect  particu- 
larly powerful  and  grand  at  the  concluding  allegro  of  the  first 
fiaale.  But  why  here,  as  well  as  almost  everywhere  else,  is 
this  allegro  taken  so  unreasonably  quick?  Do  then  the  con- 
ductors wholly  forget,  that  by  so  doing  they  decrease  instead 
nf  increasing  the  power,  and  that  the  triplet  movement  of 
the  violins  which  must  first  give  life  and  motion  to  the  whole, 
cannot  be  brought  out  clearly  and  forcibly  in  a  movement 
i-if  such  exaggerated  rapidity,  and  instead  of  hearing  the  living 
vhole,  it  becomes  a  mere  skeleton  sketch  without  fillings  in? I 

When  one  hears  so  beautiful  a  piece  of  music  lose  its 
fSeet  by  incorrectness  of  time,  one  wishes  again  that  the 
marking  of  the  tempi  was  finally  and  universally  established 
either  on  MalMeVs  or  Weber's  method,  or  still  better  upon 
both  at  the  same  time.  But  then  of  course  orchestral  con- 
ductors must  follow  them  conscientiously,  and  not  as  now,' 
fdlow  their  own  fancy  merely. 

.THmD  LETTER. 

Park,  Jaauaiy  12.  IdSl. 
With  a  mind  greatly  relieved,  I  write  to  announce  to 
Tou,  my  dear  firiend,  that  I  have  made  my  public  d£but  and 
with  success.  It  is  always  a  hazardous  undertaking  for  a  for- 
eign violinist  to  make  a  public  appearance  in  Paris,  as  the 
Parisians  are  possessed  vrith  tho  notion  that  they  have  the 
finest  violinists  in  the  world,  and  consider  it  almost  in  the 
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light  of  arrogant  presumption  when  a  foreign  considers  he 
has  talent  sufficient  to  challenge  a  comparison  with  them. 

I  may  therefore  well  be  a  little  proud  of  the  brilliant 
reception  I  met  with  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  the  more 
so  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  dozen  persons,  the  auditory 
was  personally  unknown  to  me,  and  there  were  none  among 
them  who  had  been  admitted  with  free -tickets  in  purchase 
of  their  service  as  claqueurs.  But  I  had  prepared  myself  Tery 
carefully  for  the  occasion,  and  was  properly  supported  by  the 
careful  accompaniment  of  Mr.  Habeneck,  I  was,  however, 
not  in  the  least  nervous,  which  is  sometimes  the  case  with 
me  when  I  appear  for  the  first  time  in  a  strange  country, 
and  which  occurred  to  me  the  year  before  in  London.  The 
reason  why  I  did  not  feel  so  in  this  instance,  was  doubtless, 
that  here  I  had  already  played  before  all  the  most  distin- 
guished musicians,  previous  to  my  appearing  in  public;  but 
in  London  eight  days  only  after  our  arrival,  without  having 
been  previously  heard  by  any  person,  I  was  constrained  to  ap- 
pear at  the  philharmonic  concert. 

Before  I  enter  into  any  details  of  the  concert,  I  must 
first  relate  how  I  came  to  give  it.  It  is  at  all  times  a  te- 
dious business  to  make  arrangements  for  a  concert  in  any 
town,  but  in  Paris,  which  is  so  extensive,  where  so  many 
theatres  are  daily  open,  where  there  is  so  much  competition 
and  so  many  obstacles  to  overcome,  it  is  indeed  a  Herculean 
task.  I  think  also  that  this  is  the  reason  why  so  many  ar- 
tists who  come  to  Paris,  decline  giving  a  public  concert,  whicK 
besides  being  attended  with  the  enormous  expense  of  nearly 
3000  francs,  is  always  an  undertaking  of  great  risk.  If  these 
matters  have  been  extremely  unpleasant  to  me  in  other  places, 
you  may  readily  imagine  how  I  feared  to  attempt  them  here. 
In  order  to  get  over  the  difficulty,  I  bethought  myself  of 
making  a  proposition  to  the  directors  of  the  grand  opera,  to  di- 
vide with  me  the  expenses  and  the  receipts  of  an  evening 
entertainment  of  which  the  fiirst  half  should  consist  of  a  con- 
cert and  the  second  of  a  ballet.    Gontraxy  to  the  expectation 
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of  all  those  to  whom  I  had  spoken  on  the  subject ,  this  pro- 
position was  acceded  to. 

The  consent  of  the  minister  was  however  so  long  delayed, 
that  the  concert  could  not  be  announced  till  three  days  be- 
fore it  took  place,  and  although  the  house  was  well  filled,  yet 
I  ascribe  to  this  delay  that  it  was  not  so  crowded  as  I  had 
expected  so  novel  and,  from  its  novelty,  so  attractive  an  ar- 
rangement would  have  been  for  the  Parisians.  The  half  which 
came  to  my  share,  after  deduction  of  the  expenses,  was  there- 
fore, as  you  may  imagine,  not  very  considerable :  but  as  I  had 
not  calculated  upon  making  much  pecuniary  gain  in  Paris,  I 
do  not  regret  this  arrangement  at  all,  as  it  saved  me  an  im- 
mense deal  of  trouble,  and  yet  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
making  my  appearance  in  public.  Of  my  own  compositions 
I  gave:  the  overture  to  "Alruna,"  the  newest  violin  concerto, 
and  the  potpourri  on  the  duet  from  ^'Don  Juan.''  Between 
these  a  cavatine  of  BossinVs  was  sung  by  Mademoiselle  Cintef 
and  a  duet,  also  of  the  same  master,  by  Messrs.  Bordogni  and 
Letasseur.  At  the  rehearsal  the  overture  was  repeated  three 
times,  and  in  the  evening  therefore,  although  it  did  not  go 
off  quite  so  well  as  the  last  time  at  the  rehearsal,  the  public 
nevertheless  could  not  refuse  their  applause  of  its  execution.  In 
the  concerto ,  as  well  as  in  the  potpourri ,  some  of  the  wind 
mstmments  failed  twice,  from  a  negligence  in  observing  the 
pauses,  which  seems  somewhat  usual  with  the  French,  but 
fortunately  it  was  not  much  disparaged  by  it.  The  satisfaction 
of  the  audience  was  unmistakably  expressed  by  loud  applause 
and  cries  of  Bravo  I  To-day,  however,  the  criticism  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  journals  is  not  so  favourable.  I  must  solve  this 
riddle  for  you.  Previous  to  every  first  appearance  in  public, 
vhether  of  a  foreigner  or  a  native,  these  gentlemen  of  the 
press  are  accustomed  to  receive  a  risit  from  him,  to  solicit 
t  favourable  judgment,  and  to  present  them  most  obse- 
quiously with  a  few  free  admission  tickets.  Foreign  artists, 
to  escape  these  unpleasant  risits,  sometimes  forward  their 
soliritations    in    writing    only,    and    the   free   admissions   at 
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the  same  time;  or,  as  is  of  jfrequent  occurrence,  induce  some 
family  to  whom  they  have  brought  letters  of  introduction,  to  in- 
vite the  gentlemen  of  the  press  to  dinner,  when  a  more  con- 
yenient   opportunity  is    offered  to  give  them   to   understand 
what  is  desirable  to  have  said  of  them  both  before  and  after 
the  concert.    This  may  perhaps  occur  now  and  then  in  Ger- 
many ;  but  I  do  not  think,  that  newspaper  critics  can  be  any- 
where so  venal  as  here.    I  have  been  told  that  the  first  ar- 
tists of  the  ThSatre  frcm^ais,  Mile.  Mars,  and  even  Talma,  pay 
annually  considerable  sums  to  the  journals,  in  order  to  keep 
those   gentlemen  constantly   in    good  humour,    and  that  the 
latter,  whenever  they  wish  to  extricate  themselves  from  any 
pecuniary  embarrassment,   find  no   method  so  sure  as  to  at- 
tack some  esteemed  artist  until  he  submits  to  a  tribute  of 
money.  *  How  the  opinions  of  a  press  that  are  so  purchasable, 
are  at  all  respected,  I  cannot  understand.   Suffice  however  to 
gay,  I  did  not  pay  any  of  these  supplicatory  visits,  for  I  con- 
sidered them  unworthy  of  a  Oerman  artist,  and  thought  that 
the  worst  that  could  happen  would  be,  that  the  journalists 
would  not  take  any  notice  at  all  of  my  concert.    But  as  these 
have  each  a  free  pass  to  every  performance  at  the  grand  opera< 
I  found  I  was  mistaken.     They  all   speak   of  it;    some  with 
unqualified  praise,  but  the  majority  with  a  But,  by  which  the 
praise  is  more  than  sufficiently  diminished.    In   all  these  no- 
tices ,   however ,    French  vanity  speaks  with  the  utmost  self- 
aftsurance.    They  all  begin  by  extolling  their  own  artists,  and 
their  artistic  culture,  above  all  other  nations ;   they  think  that 
the  country  that  produced  Messrs.  Bailht,  La/ant  and  Habeneck, 
need  envy  no  other  its  violinists;    and  whenever  the  play  of 
a  foreigner  has  been  received  here  with  enthusiasm,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  proof  of  the  great  hospitality  which  the  French 
in    particular    shew   towards    foreigners.      Apart    from   this 
vanity  the  notices  are  very  contradictory:    The  '^Quotidienne** 
says,  for  instance:    "Mr.  Spohr  aborde,   avec  une  incroyable 
todace,  les  plus  grandes  difficultes,  et  Ton  ne  sait  ce  qui 
itorme  le  plus,  ou  son  audace  ou  la  surety  avec  laquelle  il 
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ezteite  ceB  dif&colt^s.**  In  the  ''Journal  des  Dibkts/'  on  th« 
other  hand:  **Le  concert  ex^utS  par  Mr.  Spohr  n^est  point 
surcharge  de  difficult^s/'  etc.  These  gentlemen  differ  also  in 
opinion  respecting  the  merits  or  demerits  of  mj  compo- 
sitions.  The  majority  think  them  good,  but  without  saying; 
wliy;  but  *^Le  Courier  des  Spectacles/'  which  altogether  speaks 
most  disparagingly  of  me,  says :  ^'C'est  une  espece  de  pacotille 
d'hannonie  et  d'enharmonie  germaniques  que  Mr.  Spohr  ap- 
porte,  en  contrebande,  de  je  ne  sais  quelle  contr6e  d'AUe- 
magne/*  But  Bossini  is  his  man,  of  whom  he  says  further 
on:  ^Tet  Orph^e  modeme  a  defray^  de  chant  le  concert  de 
Mr.  Spohr^  et  il  lui  jsuffit  pour  cela  de  preter  une  petite  ariH 
ft  an  petit  duo  bouffo."'  But  as  a  violinist  I  found  more 
grace  in  his  eyes;  he  says  for  instance:  ''Mr.  Spohr  comme 
executant  est  un  homme  de  merite;  il  a  deux  qualit^s  rareft 
et  precienses,  la  paret6  et  la  justesse,''  but  then  winds  up  his 
phrase  like  a  true  Frenchman :  "s'il  reste  quelque  temps  a  Paris, 
0  ponrra  perfectionner  son  goAt  et  retoumer  ensuite  former 
eelui  des  bons  AUemands."  If  the  good  man  only  knew  what  l^e 
**b<m8  Allemands''  think  of  the  musical  taste  of  the  French?! 

This  ridiculous  vanity  in  the  Parisians  is  shewn  also  in 
tbeir  conversation.  When  one  or  other  of  their  musicians 
plays  anything ,  they  immediately  ask :  "Well ,  can  you  boast 
of  anything  like  that  in  Germany  ?"  Or  when  they  introduoe 
to  yoo  one  of  their  distinguished  artists,  they  do  not  call  him 
the  first  in  Paris,  but  at  once  the  first  in  the  world,  although 
no  nation  knows  less  what  other  countries  possess,  than  they  do, 
in  their  —  for  their  vanity's  sake  most  fortunate  —  ignorance. 

Ton  are  doubtless  astonished  that  I  have  as  yet  said  no* 
thing  of  the  music  of  the  royal  chapel;  but  I  delayed  doing 
80  intentionally,  until  I  had  first  heard  some  of  CJ^emlnni's 
Basses.  Lesueur  and  Cherubini,  the  two  directors  of  the  music 
of  the  royal  chapel,  assume  the  duties  of  their  office  every 
three  months  alternately;  our  arrival  took  place  during  the 
time  of  Le9umr*s  directorship,  and  ChervbinVs  did  not  begin 
till  the  first  of  January.    But  the  musical  directors  of  the 
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royal  chapel  do  not  oondact  the  music  themselyes,  and  pro* 
side  only  in  their  court  uniform  at  the  head  of  the  ▼ocsl 
personnel,  without  taking  any  active  part  in  the  performance. 
The  director  de  facto  is  Plantade;  Kreutzer  leading  player 
of  the  first  yiolin,  and  Baillot  of  the  second.  The  orchestra 
is  composed  of  the  first  artists  in  Paris,  the  chorus  is  power- 
ful and  good.  Every  mass  is  rehearsed  once  or  twice,  and 
under  Plantade's  sure  and  spirited  direction,  every,  thing  goes 
exceedingly  well. 

Although  previously  prepared  by  Mr.  Sievers'  account,  I 
was  very  far  from  expecting  to  hear  music  here  of  the 
style  we  call  church-music  in  Germany;  yet  I  w^  greatly 
taken  by  surprise  by  the  brilliant  theatrical  style  of  a  mass 
by  Plantade,  which  I  heard  on  my  first  visit  to  the  ebxpA 
on  the  17th  of  last  month.  There  is  not  the  least  trace  of 
the  ecclesiastical  style,  not  a  vestige  of  the  canonical  manage- 
ment of  the  voices,  and  still  less  of  a  fugue.  But  apart 
from  this ,  there  were  very  pretty  ideas,  and  much  good  in- 
strumentation ,  which  would  be  quite  in  place  in  a  comic 
opera.  The  concluding  allegro,  probably  upon  the  words: 
Dona  nobis  pacem  (for  I  am  not  certain ,  since  the  French 
pronounce  Latin  in  a  manner  very  tmintelligible  to  a  German 
ear)  was  so  completely  in  the  style  of  the  finale  to  an  opera 
(like  those  usually  with  three  or  four  times  increased  tempo) 
that  at  the  end,  forgetting  completely  where  I  was,  I  expected 
to  see  the  curtain  fall,  and  to  hear  the  public  applaud. 

At  midnight,  on  the  24th  December,  we  heard  a  so- 
called  ^^Messe  de  minuit"  of  Lesueur's  composition.  First  of 
aU  we  were  obliged  to  endure  a  great  trial  of  our  patience, 
in  which  during  two  somewhat  tedious  hours,  from  ten  to 
twelve  o'clock,  we  heard  nothing  but  psalms,  sung  off  in  the 
most  monotonous  manner,  and  interrupted  at  intervalfi  with 
barbarous  peals  of  organ-play.  At  length,  at  midnight,  the 
mass  began.  Again  the  same  frivolous  theatrical  s^e  as 
in  that  of  Plantade,  but  which  at  the  solemn  midnight  hour 
was  still  more   insufferable.     But  what    moat  surprised  me, 
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particularly  from  Lesueur,  who  is  reputed  here  a  first-rate 
harmonist,  and  was  educated,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  for  a 
teacher  of  harmony  at  the  Conservatoire^  there  was  not  even 
a  four-part  management  of  the  voices!  Though  at  times  it 
may  be  effective  in  an  opera,  when  writing  only  a  two-part 
Tocal  distribution,  to  let  the  soprani  go  in  octaves  with  the 
tenoiB,  and  the  alti  with  the  bass,  partly  with  a  view  to 
facilitate  the  execution  of  the  generally  bad  theatrical 
choruses,  and  partly  to  obtain  by  that  means  more  material 
power;  yet  to  me  it  seems  quite  barbarous  to  introduce  this 
in  the  church,  and  I  shoidd  therefore  like  to  know  what 
Mr.  Lesueur^  who  must  certainly  be  an  artist  of  reflective 
powers,  means  by  it.  In  the  place  of  the  offertory,  variations 
hj  Nadermcmn  for  the  harp,  horn  and  violoncello  were  thrust 
in,  executed  by  the  composer  and  Mrs.  Dauprat  and  Baudiot. 
You  who  know,  that  in  Germany  a  serious  symphony  even 
appeared  to  me  too  mundane  at  this  part,  may  therefor^ 
readily  imagine  what  an  unpleasant  impression  these  frivolous, 
French  variations  on  the  harp  must  have  made  upon  me  in 
a  mass  at  midnight;  and  yet  I  saw  the  people  present  in 
earnest  prayer.  How  is  it  possible  for  them  to  feel  a  reli- 
gions sentiment  with  such  trivial  music  1  This  must  be  either 
a  matter  of  no  importance  to  them,  or  they  know  how  to 
dose  their  ears  effectually;  otherwise,  like  myself,  they  would 
of  a  certainty  be  reminded  of  the  ballet  at  the  grand  opera, 
in  which  those  three  instruments  are  heard  in  a  like  manner 
in  the  most  voluptuous  dances.  Although  the  harp  in  ancient 
times  was  the  favorite  instrument  of  a  pious  king,  it  should 
for  all  that  be  banished  from  the  church,  because  it  is  wholly 
onfit  for  the  severe  style  which  is  the  only  one  suitable  for 
that  edifice 

But  will  you  believe  it,  when  I  assure  you  that  even  the 
worthy  master  Cherubini  himself,  has  allowed  himself  to  be  led 
away  by  tins  bad  example,  and  his  masses  exhibit  in  many 
places  a  theatrical  style.  It  is  true  that  he  makes  amends 
for  it  in  those  places    with  superior  music,   full  of  effect; 
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but  who  can  enjoy  it,  if  he  cannot  wholly  foiiget  the  place  in 
which  he  hears  it? 

It  would  be  less  regrettable  that  Cherubini  also  should 
deviate  from  the  true  ecclesiastical  style,  if  in  some  individual 
parts  he  did  not  shew  in  what  a  dignified  manner  he  can 
move  in  it.  Several  separate  subjects  in  his  masses  —  particu- 
larly the  scientifically  conducted  fugues,  and  above  all  his 
Pater  nosier  up  to  the  profane  conclusion  —  afford  the  grand- 
est proofs  of  this.  But  when  one  has  once  overcome  the  in- 
clination to  fieel  annoyed  at  this  frequent,  extremely  digres- 
sive style,  one  feels  then  the  highest  enjoyment  of  art  By 
richness  of  invention,  well-chosen,  and  frequently  quite  novel 
sequences  of  harmony,  and  a  sagacious  use  of  the  material 
resources  of  art,  directed  by  the  experience  of  many  years, 
he  knows  how  to  produce  such  powerful  effects,  that,  carried 
away  by  them  in  spite  of  oneself,  one  soon  forgets  all  pe- 
dantic cavil  to  give  oneself  wholly  up  to  one's  feelings,  and 
to  enjoyment.  What  would  not  this  man  have  contributed 
to  art ,  if  instead  of  writing  for  Frenchmen ,  he  had  always 
written  for  Germans!  — 

B*OURTH  LETTER. 

Fans,  January  30.  Id21. 

The  two  months  which  I  had  allotted  to  our  stay  in 
Paris  are  drawing  to  a  close.  As  I  do  not  know  whether 
drcumstanees  may  even  permit  us  to  come  here  again,  we 
are  exerting  ourselves  to  find  all  the  remarkable  things  we 
kftve  not  yet  seen,  and  make  daily  excursions  in  Paris  and 
into  its  environs.  In  order  to  devote  my  time  wholly  to  this, 
I  have  given  up  the  idea  I  had  conceived  of  giving  another 
ioirde  before  our  departure,  and  for  whicb  I  had  already 
made  some  arrangements.  The  fortnight  which  I  should  have 
beisn  obliged  to  devote  solely  to  that  object,  I  can  now  there- 
lore  pass  more'  pleasantly,  and  in  greater  freedom.  I  gave 
9p  with  much  more  repugnance  my  project  to  give  a  second 
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imblie  concert,  since,  from  the  reception  given  to  the  firet,  I 
bad  good  ground  to  expect  a  succedsful  result.  But  during 
this  month  there  was  not  a  day  to  be  found  favorable  for  such 
a  purpose;  for  on  a  week  day  the  administration  vrill  not  give 
up  the  theatre,  as  there  is  either  a  grand  or  an  Italian  opera^ 
and  of  the  three  yet  remaining  Sundays,  the  first  was  too 
near,  the  second,  as  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Louis  XVI., 
not  to  be  had,  and  the  third,  already  pre-engaged  by  Mr. 
Uifimt  for  a  concert.  To  extend  our  stay  over  the  middle 
of  next  month,  we  have  no  desire,  for  we  are  heartily,  tired  of 
the  noisy  life  and  ceaseless  night-disturbance  here,  and  ardently 
long  for  a  quiet  place  of  residence. 

On  the  other  hand  I  have  latterly  played  more  frequently 
at  private  parties,  and  seen  with  pleasure  that  my  com* 
positions,  upon  every  repetition,  have  been  received  with 
greater  enthusiasm,  espedally  by  musicians.  This  has  been 
IMTticnlarly  the  case  with  a  new  quintet  for  pianoforte,  flute, 
clarinet,  horn  and  bassoon,  which  I  have  written  for  my 
wife,  and  in  which,  since  by  the  advice  of  the  physician,  she 
haa  abandoned  the  harp,  she  has  appeared  several  times.  The 
chief  object  of  my  coming  here,  to  make  myself  personally 
known  to  the  most  distinguished  artists  here,  and  to  become 
more  nearly  acquainted  with  them,  I  have  thus  fuUy  e£Pected| 
and  I  cannot  speak^  sufficiently  in  praise  of  the  sympathy  and 
kindness  which  the  greater  part  of  them  have  evinced  towards 
me.  They  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  persuade  me  to  make 
a  longer  stay,  and  should  I  feel  disposed  to  give  a  second 
concert,  they  would  not  only  take  all  the  trouble  of  the  ar- 
rangements for  it  off  my  hands,  but  promised  to  get  together 
for  me  the  best  orchestra  in  Paris,  without  the  cost  to  me  ol 
a  tingle  sou.  Although  I  am  not  likely  to  avail  myself  of  thii 
oier,  yet  it  was  very  gratifying  to  me. 

Another  no  less  important  object  of  my  coming  here  haa 
also  been  achieved ;  I  have  had  opportunities  of  hearing  the  moat 
cdelirated  violinists  of,  and  at  present  in  Paris.  Baillot  gave 
a  aoirie  at  his  house  for  me,  at  my  request;  I  heard  L^foni 
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at  his  own  concert;  and  the  younger  Kreutger  and  Haheneek 
at  morning  concerts  which  were  arranged  expressly  for  the 
purpose.  Should  you  wish  to  know  which  of  these  four  Violin- 
ists has  hest  pleased  me,  then  without  hesitation,  in  point 
of  execution,  I  say.  La/ant.  In  his  play  he  combines  beau^ 
of  tone,  the  greatest  purity,  power,  and  grace;  and  he  would 
be  a  perfect  violinist,  if,  with  these  qualifications,  he  pos- 
sessed depth  of  feeling,  and  had  not  accustomed  himself  to 
the  habit  peculiar  to  the  French  school,  of  laying  too  much 
stress  upon  the  last  note  of  a  phrase.  But  feeling,  without 
which  a  man  can  neither  conceire  nor  execute  a  good 
adagio,  appears  with  him,  as  with  almost  all  Frenchmen,  to 
be  wholly  wanting ;  for  although  he  dresses  up  his  slow  move- 
ments with  many  elegant  and  pretty  ornaments,  yet  he  still 
remains  somewhat  cold  The  adagio  appears  altogether  to 
be  considered  here,  both  by  artists  and  the  public,  as  the 
least  important  part  of  a  concerto,  and  is  only  retained  perhaps 
because  it  separates  both  the  quick  subjects  and  increases 
their  effect. 

To  this  indifference  for  it  —  as  indeed  the  general  insensibi- 
lity of  the  French  for  everything  that  works  upon  the  feelings  — 
I  ascribe  also,  that  my  adagio- and  the  manner  in  which  I 
played,  made  less  impression  here  than  the  brilliant  allegro 
subjects.  Accustomed  to  the  special  yplause  which  mj 
manner  of  playing  it  had  received  from  Germans,  Italians, 
Dutch,  and  English,  I  at  first  felt  hurt  to  see  it  thought  so 
little  of  by  the  French.  But  since  I  have  observed  how 
seldom  their  artists  give  them  an  earnest  adagio,  and  how  Uttle 
their  taste  for  it  is  awakened,  I  became  pacified  on  that 
subject.  The  practice  of  giving  emphasis  to  the  last  note  of 
a  period,  by  an  increased  pressure  and  a  rapid  upward  stroke 
of  the  bow,  even  when  that  note  falls  on  a  part  where  the 
time  is  bad,  is  more  or  less  common  to  all  French  violinists, 
but  with  none  so  prominent  as  Lafont  To  me  it  is  incom- 
prehensible how  this  unnatural  accentuation  has  arisen,  which 
sounds  exactly  as  though  a  speaker  endeavoured  to  intonate 
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ihe  short  final  syllable  of  a  word  with  particular  force.  If 
when  execating  a  musical  piece  fhe  cantabile  of  the  human 
voice  had  always  been  kept  in  view  as  model  (which  in  my 
ojnnion  should  be  done  by  every  instrumentalist)  such  errors 
voold  nerer  have  become  confirmed  habits.  But  the  Parisians 
ire  80  accustomed  to  this  unnatural  custom,  that  a  foreigner 
vfao  does  not  play  in  the  same  bizzarre  manner,  appears  to 
them  much  too  plain,  or,  as  Mr.  Sievers  expresses  it,  ''much  too 
stnightforward." 

That  Lafont^s  excellence  restricts  itself  always  to  but 
a  few  pieces  at  once,  and  that  he  practises  the  same  con- 
certo by  the  year  together  before  he  plays  it  in  public,  is 
well  known.  Since  I  have  heard  the  perfect  execution  which 
he  attains  by  this  means,  I  certainly  will  not  cavil  with  thb 
apptication  of  all  his  powers  to  the  one  object;  but  I  could 
not  imitate  him,  and  cannot  even  understand  how  one  can 
bring  one's-self  to  practise  the  same  piece  of  music  for  four 
or  fire  hours  daily,  but  still  less  how  it  is  to  be  done  without 
ereotaally  losing  eveiy  vestige  of  real  art,  in  such  a  mechan- 
ical mode  of  proceeding. 

BaiUat  is,  in  the  technical  scope  of  his  play,  almost  as 
perfect,  and  his  diversity  of  manner,  shews  that  he  is  so, 
without  resorting  to  the  same  desperate  means.  Besides  his 
own  compositions ,  he  plays  almost  all  those  of  ancient  and 
modem  times.  On  one  and  the  same  evening  he  gave  us  a 
quintet  of  Boeherim^  a  quartet  of  Haydn,  and  three  of  his  own 
compositions  —  a  concerto,  an  air  varii,  and  a  rondo.  He  played 
all  these  things  with  the  most  perfect  purity,  and  with  the 
expression  which  is  peculiar  to  his  manner.  His  expression, 
nevertheless,  seemed  to  me  more  artificial  than  natural,  and  in- 
deed his  whole  execution,  from  the  too  salient  evidence  of  the 
means  by  which  he  gives  that  expression,  has  the  appearance 
of  mannerism.  His  bow-stroke  is  skilful,  and  rich  in  shades 
of  expression,  but  not  so  fr^  ^  Lafanfs,  and  therefore  his 
tone  is  not  so  beautiiul  as  that  of  the  latter,  and  the  mechan- 
cali  process  of  the  up  and  down  stroke  of  the  bow  is  too 
iroam,  AwtoMognpiKy.  n.  9 
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audible.  His  compositions  are  distinguished  above  almost  all  those 
of  any  other  Parisian  violinist  by  their  correctness;  neither  can 
they  be  denied  a  certain  originality;  but  being  somewhat 
artificial,  mannered,  and  out  of  date  in  style,  the  hearer  re- 
mains cold  and  without  a  sense  of  emotion.  You  know  that 
he  frequently  plays  and  takes  great  pleasure  in  Boecherini's 
quintets.  I  was  desirous  of  hearing  him  in  these  quintets,  with 
about  a  dozen  of  which  I  am  acquainted,  in  order  to  see 
whether  from  the  manner  in  which  he  executes. them  he  coold 
succeed  in  making  one  forget  the  poverty  of  the  compositions. 
But  well  as  they  were  given  by  him,  the  frequent  childish- 
ness of  the  melodies,  and  the  poverty  of  the  harmonies  (almost 
alw;i^  thn^e-Toiced  only)  were  no  less  unpleasing  to  me,  than 
in  all  ihckse  I  had  heard  before.  One  can  hardly  understand 
bow  a  cultivated  artist  like  BaiUot,  to  whom  our  treasures 
m  compositions  of  this  kind  are  known,  can  bring  himself  to 
play  those  quintets  still,  whose  worth  consists  only  in  the  re- 
gard had  to  the  period  and  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  written.  But  that  they  are  here  listened  to  with  as 
much  pleasure  as  a  quintet  of  Moeari^  is  another  proof  that 
Parisians  cannot  distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad,  and  are 
at  least  half  a  century  behind  in  art. 

I  heard  Habeneck  play  ^wo  airs  varies  of  his  composition. 
He  is  a  brilliant  violinist  and  plays  much  with  great  rapidity 
and  ease.    His  tone  and  his  bow-stroke  are  somewhat  coarse. 

Ereutser  junior,  the  brother  and  pupil  of  the  elder,  played 
to  me  a  new,  veiy  brilliant  and  graceful  trio  of  his  brother's 
composition.  The  manner  in  which  he  executed  it  reminded 
me  somewhat  of  the  style  of  the  elder  one,  and  satisfied  me 
that  they  are  the  purest  players  of  all  the  Parisian  violinists. 
Young  Kreutzer  is  wanting  in  physical  power,  he  is  some- 
what ill,  and  dare  not  play  sometimes  for  months  together. 
His  tone  therefore  is  weak,  but  in  other  respects  his  play  is 
pure,  spirited  and  full  of  expression. 

Two  days  ago  I  heard  two  more  quite  new  quintets  of 
Beicha,   which  he  wrote  for   the  morning-concerts  of  the  five 
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prerionsly  named  artists.  They  were  played  at  a  rehearsal, 
vhich  appears  to  me  to  hare  been  given  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  fishing  for  more  subscribers  to  the  morning-concerts, 
amoDg  the  numerous  persons  who  were  invited.  At  least  a 
list  of  them  was  handed  round.  It  is  sad  to  see  what  means 
artists  here  are  obliged  to  resort  to,-  in  order  to  procure  sup- 
port for  their  undertakings.  While  the  Parisians  press  eagerly 
forward  to  every  sensual  enjoyment,  they  must  be  almost 
dragged  to  intellectual  ones.  —  I  found  the  composition  of 
these  two  new  quintets,  like  those  I  had  previously  heard  at 
Kreuteer*s,  rich  in  interesting  sequences  of  harmony ,  correct 
throQghont  in  the  management  of  the  voices,  and  full  of  effect 
in  the  use  made  of  the  tone  and  character  of  the  di£ferent 
wind-instruments,  but  on  the  other  hand,  frequently  defective 
in  the  form.  Mr.  Beicha  is  not  economical  enough  of  his 
ideas,  and  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  pieces  he  fre- 
qoentfy  gives  from  four  to  five  themes,  each  of  which  concludes 
in  the  tonic.  Were  he  less  rich,  he  woidd  be  richer.  His 
periods  also  are  frequently  badly  connected  and  sound  as 
though  he  had  written  one  yesterday  and  the  other  to- 
day. Tet  the  minuets  and  scherzi,  as  short  pieces,  are  less 
open  to  this  objection,  and  some  of  them  are  real  master- 
pieces in  form  and  contents.  A  German  soundness  of  science 
^d  capacity  are  the  greatest  ornaments  of  this  master.  The 
execution  in  the  rapid  subjects  was  again  wonderfully  cor- 
rect, bat  somewhat  less  so  in  the  slow  ones. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  yet  spoken  to  you  of  the  Feydeau. 
We  have  been  less  frequently  to  that  theatre  than  to  the  other 
•operatic  theatres,  because  it  so  happened  that  on  those  evenings 
when  we  were  at  liberty  pieces  were  generally  performed 
that  did  not  much  interest  us.  Yet  we  were  present  at  the 
first  representation  of  MehuVs  ^^Joseph,"  which,  after  a  long 
repose  was  again  put  on  the  stage.  The  public  however,  did 
not  seem  very  grateful  for  this  to  the  directors  of  the  theatre, 
for  they  gave   it   but   a   cold  reception.    In  support  of  my 

assertion  that  the  French  take  an  interest  only  in  the  piece, 

9* 
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and  know  little  how  to  appreciate  the  excellence  of  the  music, 
I  may  adduce,  that  the  tirades  iu  the  dialogue  were  far  more 
applauded  than  the  song  parts.  The  singers  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing applause  only  when,  in  the  superabundance  of  an  arti- 
ficial feeling,  instead  of  singing,  they  began  to  sob.  At  the 
pieces  of  the  opera  ~  for  instance,  at  the  first  chorus  of  the 
brothers  —  there  was  not  a  hand  stirred.  Many  of  the  tempi 
were  taken  quite  different  from  those  in  Germany,  but  not  to 
the  advantage  of  the  music;  for  instance,  the  fine  morning- 
hymn  of  the  Israelites,  behind  the  scenes,  was  taken  so  quick. 
that  it  lost  all  its  solemnity.  A  screaming  violin,  also,  that 
supported  the  soprani  was  far  too  prematurely  loud.  The 
orchestra  played  well,  and  was  particularly  remarkable  for  a 
delicate  piano. 

Mascheles  has  been  here  a  month.  He  makes  a  great 
sensation  with  his  extremely  brilliant  play,  and  wins  the  ad- 
miration both  of  artists  and  dilettanti,  the  former  by  his 
execution  of  his  richly  intellectual  compositions,  and  the  latter 
by  his  free  fEintasias,  in  which,  as  far  as  his  Germanism  per- 
mits him,  he  accommodates  himself  to  the  Parisian  taste.  The 
brothers  Bohrer  have  also  returned  to-day  from  a  tour  in  the 
provinces,  but  will  remain  here  a  few  days  only,  and  theo 
leave  on  a  new  tour  via  Munich  to  Vienna.  I  regret 
that  I  shall  not  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  these  artists, 
whom  I  have  not  met  for  ten  years.  They  wanted  to  per- 
suade me  to  accompany  them  from  here  upon  a  tour  in  the 
southern  provinces,  where  they  assure  me  some  money  is  to  be 
made.  But  I  have  not  the  least  inclination  to  go.  The  bad 
orchestras  in  the  provincial  towns,  the  bad  taste  and  the  un- 
pleasant negociations  to  lessen  the  amount  to  be  given  up  to 
the  theatre  and  the  poor  of  the  towns,  would  make  a  journey 
of  the  kind  too  disagreeable  to  me.  In  a  few  days  we  shall 
return  to  Germany  by  way  of  Nancy  and  Strasbourg,  and  there- 
fore shall  soon  greet  you  again  in  dear  Fatherland. 

Till  then  &rewelll 
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To  these  letters  regarding  mj  sojourn  in  Paris,  I  have 
jet  to  add  some  few  things  from  recollection.  From  the  fre* 
quent  opportunities  I  had  of  playing  before  Cherubini  at 
prirate  parties,  I  conceiTod  a  very  ardent  desire  to  have  all 
my  quartets  and  quintets  so  far  as  I  thought  them  worthy  of 
it.  heard  by  that  by  me  highly  esteemed  master,  and  to  in- 
troduce them  by  degi'ees  to  his  notice,  in  order  to  ask  his 
opinion  of  them.  But  in  this  I  succeeded  with  very  few  only, 
for  when  Cherubini  had  heard  the  first  quartet  (it  was  Nr.  1 
of  the  Op.  45  written  at  Frankfort),  and  I  was  on  the  point 
of  producing  a  second,  he  protested  against  it,  and  said: 
"Tour  music,  and  indeed  the  form  and  style  of  this  kind  of 
music,  is  yet  so  foreign  to  me,  that  I  cannot  find  myself  im- 
mediately at  home  with  it,  nor  follow  it  properly;  I  would 
therefore  much  prefer  that  you  repeated  the  quartet  you  have 
jQst  played!''  I  was  very  much  astonished  at  this  remark, 
and  did  not  understand  it  until  I  afterwards  ascertained  that 
Cherubim  was  quite  unacquainted  with  the  German  master- 
pieces of  this  kind  of  Moeart  and  Bethoven  —  and  at  the  utmost 
had  once  heard  a  quartet  by  Haydn  at  Baillofs  soirees.  As 
the  other  persons  present  coincided  with  Cherubim's  wish,  I 
ronsented  the  more  readily ,  as  in  the  first  execution  of  it, 
«oiiie  things  had  not  gone  altogether  well.  He  now  spoke 
TeiT  favourably  of  my  composition,  praised  its  form,  its  the- 
matic working  out,  the  rich  change  in  the  harmonies,  and 
particularly  the  fugaio  in  the  last  subject.  But  as  there  were 
f^  many  things  not  quite  clear  to  him  in  the  music,  he 
begged  me  to  repeat  it  a  second  time,  when  we  should  next 
meet.  I  hoped  he  would  think  nothing  more  about  it,  and 
therefore  at  the  next  music  party  brought  forward  another 
quartet.  Before  I  could  begin,  however,  Cherubini  renewed 
his  request,  and  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  play  the  same 
quartet  a  third  time.  The  same  thing  occurred  also  with 
Xr.  2  of  Op.  45,  excepting  that  he  spoke  of  it  with  more 
decisive  praise ,  and  said  of  the  adagio :  '^It  is  the  finest  I 
erer  heard/'     He  was  equally  pleased  with   my    pianoforte 
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quintet  with  the  concerted  accompaniment  of  wind  instm- 
ments,  and  I  was  frequently  obliged  to  play  it  on  that  acconnt. 
The  first  time  my  wife  played  the  piano  part;  but  when 
Mosckeles  subsequently  requested  permission  to  study  it  and 
to  play  it  once,  she  had  not  the  courage  to  play  it  any  more 
in  Paris,  after  him.  He  remained  therefore  in  possession,  and 
entered  more  and  more  into  the  spirit  of  the  composition.  He 
executed  the  two  allegro  subjects  especially  with  far  more 
energy  and  style,  which  certainly  greatly  increased  their  effect. 
As  the  wind  instruments  of  Reicha^s  quintet  were  excellent, 
I  never  recollect  to  have  heard  that  quintet  so  perfectly  ren- 
dered as  then,  although  I  have  heard  it  played  in  more  recent 
days  by  many  celebrated  pianoforte  virtuosi.  From  the  con- 
tinual repetition  of  my  quartets  in  Paris  I  could  find  no  op- 
portunity of  giving  even  one  of  my  two  first  quintets  for  stringed 
instruments  which  had  been  some  time  written.  Nevertheless 
I  found  for  them  a  very  sympathetic  audience  at  Strasbourg, 
on  my  return  joumy,  to  which  the  taste  for  quartet-music 
has  more  readily  penetrated  from  its  contiguity  to  Germany. 
The  quintet  in  G  major,  with  the  half  melancholy  half  merry 
finale,  became  soon  an  especial  favorite  with  the  friends  of 
music  there,  and  at  their  request  formed  the  finale  of  every 
quartet-party.  In  Carlsruhe,  where  on  a  former  visit  I  had 
already  played  quartets  frequently,  particularly  in  the  bouse 
of  that  lover  of  art  Mr.  von  Eichtfrnl,  my  stay  this  time  was 
very  much  saddened  by  finding  the  friend  of  my  youth  Feska 
dangerously  ill :  he  shortly  afterwards  succumbed  to  his  incur- 
able malady. 


Returned  to  Gandersheim,  I  resumed  again,  immediately, 
the  pleasant  active  life  of  the  previous  summer.  Edward 
Grund  soon  arrived  also,  and  devoted  himself  with  his 
usual  zeal  both  to  his  own  improvement  and  to  the  in- 
strnction  of  my  children.  I  myself  first  b^an  with  the  com- 
position of  the  already  mentioned  ten-voiced  vocal  mass,  but 
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I  was  soon  obliged  to  give  it  up  for  a  short  time.  I  re- 
ceiTed  a  letter  from  my  old  friend  Hermstedt^  in  which  hk 
invited  me  on  the  part  of  the  directors  of  the  baths  of  Alexis- 
bad  in  the  Harz ,  to  give  a  concert  in  the  coarse  of  the  ap- 
proaching season.  He  offered  at  the  same  time  to  make  all 
the  necessary  arrangements  beforehand ,  so  that  I  should  not 
require  to  stay  there  longer  than  a  few  days.  He  also  ui*gently 
pressed  me  to  write  a  new  clarinet  concerto  for  him,  and  pro- 
mised if  he  received  it  sufficiently  early,  to  play  it  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Alexisbad  concert.  As  I  liked  to  write  for  Herm- 
stedt^  who  at  that  time  was  without  doubt  the  first  of  all 
liTing  clarinet  virtuosi ,  I  consented  to  his  proposal,  and  set 
to  work  immediately.  After  despatching  to  him  the  new  con- 
certo F  minor  (the  third  for  clarinet),  I  wrote  for  myself  and 
wife  another  pot-pourri  concerted  for  violin  and  pianoforte 
on  two  themes  from  the  "Opferfest"  —  published  afterwards  as 
Op.  56,  for  which  I  worked  out  anew  a  former  composition 
for  clarinet  with  orchestral  accompaniment  which  I  had  written 
in  1812  for  Hermstedt,  for  the  celebration  of  Napoleon's  birth- 
day, in  Erfort.  I  considered  it  one  of  my  most  successful 
(Heces,  and  wished  by  this  new  elaboration  of  it,  to  make  it 
more  generally  known.  It  may  be  readily  understood  that  in 
this  transfer  from  the  clarinet  and  orchestra  to  the  violin  and 
pianoforte,  very  considerable  modifications  were  requisite,  and 
that  I  could  adhere  chiefly  only  to  the  form  and  modulations 
of  the  previous  composition.  By  the  time  this  piece  of  music 
had  been  studied  by  us  in  the  usual  manner,  with  the  greatest 
care,  the  day  fixed  upon  for  our  departure  for  Alexisbad  ar- 
rived. Of  this  excursion  I  have  now  but  very  faint  reminis- 
cences. I  neither  know  what  we  played  at  the  concert,  nor 
how  the  new  clarinet  concerto  pleased,  and  the  less  so,  that 
9ince  that  time  I  have  not  heard  it  again ;  for  it  has  remained 
altogether  in  Hennstedfs  hands,  and  has  never  been  published. 
But  I  recollect  very  distinctly  a  natural  phenomenon  by  which 
our  concert  was  disturbed  and  for  some  time  interrupted,  as 
in  London  by  the  smashing  of  the  windows.     Just  as  the 
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music  was  about  to  begin,  a  storm,  which  had  threat- 
ened since  noon,  broke  out  with  such  violence,  that  what 
with  the  rolling  of  the  thunder  and  the  noise  of  the  rain  tiiat 
poured  down  in  torrents,  nothing  could  have  been  heard.  In 
the  over-crowded  concert-room,  which  was  suffocatingly  hot,  the 
closely  packed  auditory  were  compelled  to  await  the  passing 
over  of  the  storm,  and  the  concert  could  not  be  commenced  until 
the  air  of  the  room  had  been  renewed  by  the  opening  of  the 
doors  and  windows.  Owing  to  this  the  concert  did  not  ter- 
minate till  complete  nightfall.  The  confusion  and  perplexity 
which  ensued  among  the  departing  audience  now  first  reached 
their  climax ;  for  it  was  found  that  the  otherwise  very  modest 
rivulet  which  runs  through  the  valley  of  Alexisbad  had  become 
,  60  swollen,  and  had  torn  up  and  flooded  the  roads  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  numerous  company  that  had  come  in  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  found  it  impossible  to  return 
home  in  the  darkness  of  night.  All  therefore  first  rushed  to 
the  dining-room  of  the  baths,  but  there  no  provision  had  been 
made  for  such  an  influx  of  guests.  As  soon  as  the  regular  vi- 
sitors of  the  baths  had  retired  to  their  apartments  previous  to 
sitting  down  to  dinner,  the  strangers  seized  upon  their  seats  at 
the  table,  and  upon  the  eatables  also,  so  that  when  the  for- 
mer returned  they  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
what  they  could  lay  hold  of.  Upon  this  very  naturally  a  good 
deel  of  ill-feeling  was  excited,  and  the  host  had  enough  to  do 
and  a  hard  time  of  it  to  pacify  and  keep  the  people  in  bounds. 
Now,  furthermore,  it  was  found  that  to  pass  the  night  there 
were  neither  rooms  nor  beds  sufficient  for  their  accommodation, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  strangers  were  nolens  volens  obliged 
to  lie  down  indiscriminately  beside  each  other  upon  a  shake- 
down of  straw.  Many  did  it  good  humouredly,  but  others  with 
ill-suppressed  curses.  For  the  unconcerned  spectator  it  was 
indeed  a  highly  comical  and  amusing  scene. 

During  the  same  summer,  I  received  an  similar  invitation 
to  go  to  Pyrmont  and  give  a  concert  there.  I  acquiesced,  and 
proceeded  thither  accompanied    by   my  wife   and    my   pupil 
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EAeatd  Grund,  who  conducted  the  orchestra  and  rery  much 
itcilitated  my  solo- playing  by  practising  the  accompaniment 
befordumd,  which  alone  enabled  me  to  play  my  own  compo- 
sitions. Grund  had  in  truth  become  a  first-rate  artist,  and  began 
now  to  make  musical  tours  with  much  success;  which  led  to 
bis  appointment  as  director  of  the  court-orchestra  at  Mei- 
DiDgen,  which  office  he  now  still  (1853)  fills,  respected  by 
his  prince  and  by  the  members  of  the  orchestra,  and  zealously 
exerting  his  energies  to  the  advantage  of  art.  As  upon  his 
leaving  Gandersheim,  in  the  autumn  of  1821,  the  musical 
instruction  of  my  daughters  completely  ceased ,  and  as  they 
gave  evidence  of  vocal  powers  that  appeared  worthy  of  a 
ftuther  artistic  cultivation,  I  determined  to  remove  to  Dresden 
with  my  family,  in  order  to  give  the  children  the  advantage 
of  the  instruction  of  a  then  celebrated  teacher  of  vocal  music 
of  the  name  of  Miksch  in  that  city.  To  Emilia  I  had  indeed, 
myself  already  begun  to  give  instruction  in  singing,  but  soon 
foond  that  I  had  neither  the  necessary  perseverance  and  pa- 
tience, and  that  it  drew  my  attention  too  much  from  my 
work  of  composition.  Besides  this,  also,  I  determined  as  soon 
•8  my  fiunily  had  become  somewhat  settled  in  Dresden,  to 
proceed  alone  upon  some  short  artistic  tours  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  wrote  therefore  to  my  former  pupil  Moritz  Haupt- 
mann  in  Dresden,  and  requested  him  to  treat  with  Mr.  Miksch 
or  my  behalf,  and  so  soon  as  he  should  agree,  to  hire  apart- 
ments for  me;  shortly  after  which  I  received  a  reply  in- 
forming me  that  all  my  wishes  had  been  carefully  complied 
with. 

My  mass  for  ten  voices  had  been  meanwhile  completed, 
and  I  longed  very  much  to  hear  it.  As  on  my  journey  to 
Dresden  I  contemplated  giving  a  concert  in  Leipzic,  and  on 
that  account  should  be  obliged  to  make  a  longer  stay  there,  I 
bethought  myself  of  getting  it  sung  during  the  time  I  was 
there  by  the  grand  choral-society  of  that  town,  with  the 
Director  of  which  I  was  acquainted.  I  wrote  to  him  there- 
fore to  inquire  if  he  felt  disposed  to  have  the  work  practised 
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beforehand ,  and  as  lie  replied  in  the  affirmative ,  I  sent  the 
score  to  him  to  have  the  voice-parts  immediately  written  out. 

The  parting  from  Gandersheim  was  this  time  a  verj  sad 
one,  as  the  children  also,  to  whose  society  their  grandfather 
and  grandmother  had  become  so  mnch  accustomed,  were  to 
part  from  them,  and  I  was  obliged  to  promise  to  return  the 
next  summer,  even  though  for  a  short  visit  only. 

On  arriving  in  Leipzic,  one  of  my  first  visits  was  to  the 
Director  of  the  choral^society,  to  ascertain  something  about  my 
mass.  But  what  I  learned  was  not  very  satisfactory.  The 
rehearsals  it  is  true  had  been  commenced';  but  the  work  had 
been  found  so  enormously  difficult,  and  was  so  imperfectly 
understood,  that  the  director  refused  decidedly  to  let  me  hear^ 
it.  At  my  urgent  request,  however,  a  trial  was  made,  which 
went  very  badly,  and  as  I  did  not  nearly  hear  the  effect  which 
I  had  pictured  to  myself  during  the  inspiration  of  the  work, 
I  concluded  that  I  had  produced  a  complete  £Bdlure.  After 
hearing  it  a  few  more  times,  I  resolved  to  make  some  alter- 
ations in  it,  in  order  to  facilitate  its  ezecutdon,  and  shortly 
after,  the  mass  was  published  by  Peters  as  Op.  54.  A  long 
time  afterwards,  when  1  had  almost  forgotten  it,  some  parts 
of  it  were  sung  to  me  by  the  Berlin  choral-academy  under 
Zelter's  direction.  These  had  been  so  well  studied,  were 
intonated  so  clearly,  and  had  so  imposing  an  effect  from  the 
combination  of  so  many  voices,  that  I  now  became  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  work  could  be  performed,  and  conceived  the 
desire  to  have  it  studied  by  my  choral-society  in  Cassel.  This 
proved  successful,  as  I  did  not  lose  my  patience  and  the  singers 
were  indefatigable,  and  the  entire  mass,  without  any  omissioBS, 
was  performed  in  November  1 827  on  Saint  Cecilia's  day.  The 
experience  I  had  acquired  during  these  rehearsals  tauj^t  me, 
however,  to  avoid  a  too  great  abundance  of  modulations  and 
difficult  chords  in  succession. 

Arrived  in  Dresden,  we  were  conducted  by  Hauptnumn  to 
the  lodgings  he  had  hired  for  us,  which  were  pleasantly  situated 
m  a  quiet  part  of  the  town.    Both   mj  . eldest  girls  imme- 
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diatelj  began  their  singing-lesBons  with  Mr.  Miksch  alid  I  tbeh 
went  in  search  of  mj  former  acquaintances  among  the  artists 
and  amateurs  of  music,  and,  foremost  of  all,  of  the  orchestra 
director  Carl  Maria  vcn  Weber,  He  received  me  in  a  very 
cordial  manner,  and  by  degrees  introduced  me  into  all  the 
musical  circles,  where  I  not  only  heard  much  good  music,  but 
had  the  opportunity  of  playing  my  own  chamber-music.  As  the 
musdcians  who  accompanied  me  evinced  great  interest  in  my 
quartet-play,  this  induced  me,  with  their  assistance  to  give 
qoartet  parties  every  week  at  my  house,  to  which  I  invited 
the  most  ardent  lovers  of  music  in  the  town.  At  these  I 
brought  forward,  as  I  could  not  succeed  in  doing^'in  Paris,  all 
the  quartets  and  quintets  in  succession  which  I  had  written 
up  to  that  time,  and  as  I  soon  got  to  the  end  of  them,  and 
they  met  with  great  approbation  from  all  hearers,  I  was  en- 
eonraged  to  write  some  new  ones.  In  a  short  time,  I  finished 
two  (the  two  first  of  Op.  58),  and  I  took  such  interest  in 
this  work,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  artistic  life  of  Dresden,  that 
I  at  once  gave  up  my  contemplated  musical  tour,  and  deferred 
it  to  the  latter  end  of  the  winter. 

Meanwhile  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  had  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  permission  to  have  his  opera  of  *^Der  Freischiitz** 
studied  in  Dresden,  after  it  had  met  with  such  brilliant  success 
in  Vienna  and  Berlin ;  and  the  private  rehearsals  were  already 
begun.  As  up  to  that  time  I  had  not  entertained  a  very  high 
opinion  of  Weber*s  talent  for  composition,  it  may  be  readily 
imagined  I  was  not  a  little  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  that  opera,  in  order  to  ascertain  thoroughly  by  what  it 
had  adiieved  such  an  enthusiastic  admiratdon  in  the  two  ca- 
pitals of  Germany.  My  interest  in  it  was  increased  the  more 
from  my  having  worked  also  a  few  years  before,  when  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine ,  upon  the  same  materials ,  from 
AppeVs  book  of  apparitions,  for  an  opera;  and  only  abandoned 
the  composition  upon  accidentally  hearing  that  Weber  was 
already  engaged  upon  it.  The  nearer  acquaintance  with  the 
opera,  oertamly  did  not  solve  for  me  the  riddle  of  its  enor- 
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I 
mous  sncceee;  and  I  coald  alooe  account  for  it  by  W^mr'i  I 
peculiar  gift  and  capacity  for  writing  for  the  anderstanding 
of  the  mass.  As  I  very  well  knew  that  this  gift  had  been 
denied  me  by  nature,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  explain  how  an 
unconquerable  impulse  should  have  led  me  nevertheless,  to 
attempt  dramatic  composition  anew.  But  so  it  was!  Scarcely 
had  I  arrived  home,  t^an  I  took  &om  my  trunk,  a  balf-for- 
gotten  work  which  I  bad  begun  in  Paris.  On  a  tedious  rainy 
day  which  in  that  muddy  city  renders  it  impossible  to  go  out 
of  doors,  I  asked  my  landlady  to  lend  me  a  book  to  read. 
She  brought  me  an  old,  well-read  romance:  "La  Veuve  de 
Malabar."  I  found  its  interesting  matter  would  well  permit 
of  being  adapted  to  an  opera ,  and  I  purchased  it  of  her  for 
a  few  sous,  in  order  to  make  trial  of  it.  While  in  Paris,  and 
during  the  journey  home  I  turned  over  in  my  mind  the  most 
favourable  form  for  the  composition  of  the  opera,  and  began 
immediately  after  my  return  to  Gandersheim  to  make  the  cast 
of  a  scene.  In  those  hours  when  I  did  not  feel  disposed  to 
work  on  the  composition  of  the  mass,  I  progressed  with  it. 
and  by  the  time  I  removed  with  my  family  to  Dresden,  I  had 
nearly  completed  it.  1  now  reconsidered  and  worked  over 
anew  this  sketch  with  renewed  zeal,  decided  in  the  most  precise 
manner  everything  that  should  take  place  in  each  scene,  and 
tiien  looked  out  for  a  poet  who  would  feel  disposed  to  write 
the  opera  according  to  this  plan.  Such  a  person  I  found  in 
Mr.  Edward  Gehe,  who  readily  entered  into  my  ideas.  In  this 
manner  originated  the  text  of  the  opera  "  Jessonda."  I  was  jost 
on  the  point  of  beginning  its  composition,  when  an  event  took 
place  that  took  off  my  attention  from  it  again  for  some  time. 
One  morning,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  Carl  Mima 
von  Wtier,  called  upon  me,  and  informed  me  that  he  had  just 
TKMved  an  invitation  to  Cassel,  with  the  offer  of  the  j^point- 
rnoDt  Df  condnctor  of  the  orchestra  at  the  newly-built  conrt 
theatre  there,  but  had  decided  upon  declining  it,  a«  he  was 
fully  satisfied  vrith  his  present  position.  Should  he,  however, 
find  me  diepoaed  to  apply  for  that  post,  he  would  in  his 
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reply  to  the  letter,  direct  attention  to  me,  and  say  that  I  was 
at  present  living  in  Dresden.  As  shortly  before  I  had  heard 
from  a  member  of  the  Cassel  orchestra  who  passed  through 
Ganderaheim  much  of  the  magnificence  of  the  court  theatre 
there  and  of  the  love  of  art  of  the  elector  William  II.  who 
had  just  entered  upon  the  government,  I  could  not  doubt  but 
that  I  should  find  there  an  important  and  pleasant  sphere  of 
action.  I  therefore  accepted  Weber's  offer  with  many  thanks, 
and  before  the  lapse  of  a  week,  as  a  result  of  his  reply,  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Feige,  director-general  of  the  Cassel 
court  theatre,  in  which  he  offered  me  on  the  part  of  the  elector 
the  appointment  of  master  of  the  court  orchestra,  and  I  waa 
requested  to  send  in  my  terms  of  acceptance  by  return  of  post. 
After  I  bad  consulted  with  Weber  and  my  wife,  I  demanded: 
\\  the  appointment  for  life,  by  rescript,  at  a  salary  of  2000 
Thalers;  2)  a  leave  of  absence  of  from  6  to  8  weeks,  every 
jear;  and  3)  the  assurance  that  the  artistic  direction  of  the 
opera  should  be  made  over  to  me  exclusively.  The  whole  of 
these  stipulations  were  agreed  to,  but  in  return  it  was  re- 
quired of  me  that  I  should  enter  upon  my  post  at  the  latest 
OQ  the  commencement  of  the  new  year.  Overjoyed  as  we  were 
at  this  new  appointment,  particularly  DoreUe,  as  she  was 
thereby  certain  that  she  would  be  no  more  separated  from  her 
children  for  a  long  time,  yet  we  were  not  altogether  satisfied 
at  having  to  leave  our  present  residence  so  soon,  where  Umilia 
and  Ida  were  making  such  progress,  particularly  in  singing. 
We  had  besides  taken  our  Dresden  lodgings  up  to  Easter,  and 
a  removal  in  the  middle  of  winter  was  altogether  very  un- 
pleasant. I  therefore  proposed  that  I  should  leave,  to  assume 
my  place  at  Cassel,  but  that  my  wife  and  the  children  should 
remain  in  Dresden  till  the  spring.  Painful  as  was  to  her  the 
separation  from  me  for  so  long  a  time,  she  was  compelled  to 
admit  the  obvious  convenience  of  my  proposition.  As  the  new 
year  was  now  approaching,  I  therefore  made  the  necessary 
preparations  for  my  departure,  and  urged  6eAe  to  work  upon 
the  matter  for  the  second  and  third  act  of  Jessonda,  vrith  all 
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possible  diligence,  while  1  took  the  first  act,  which  was  ready, 
with  me  to  Cassel 

Meanwhile  another  new  and  startlii^  offer  was  made  to  me. 
Count  Salisch,  my  old  patron  in  Gotha,  wrote  word  to  me  tlist 
the   duchess   bad   been   informed  I  was  now  liring  in  private 
at  Dresden,  and  she  was  therefore  dearous  to  know  whether 
1  might  not  be  disposed  to  resume  my  old  engagement,  which, 
flinM  the  recent  death  of  Andreas  Romberg,  was  again  vacaotf 
Count  Sii/»j**  «dded  furthermore  that  they  would  be  eoabled 
«»ai  ■*  ■  considerable   increase    of  my  former  salary. 
H*j  I  r.^  already  accepted  the  offer  from  Cassel,  1  might 
^^c,  ^re  given  this  one  the  preference,  in  order  to  afford 
«   ,>^  the  pleasure  of  a  reunion  with  her  mother  and  £a< 
^^  >T  a  return  to  her  native  tows.  But  the  choice  was  thus 
,^  wnuitted  to  me,  and  1  might  consider  this  rather  in  the 
j^  uf  a  fortunate  circumstance ,  as  my  sphere  of  action  in 
vrtrtha  would  have  been  a  very  circumscribed  one,  in  comparison 
«tlh  that  in  Cassel.   In  a  few  years  also  I  should  have  again 
^n  left  without  a  home,  for  the  duke,  and  his  successor  also, 
prince  Frederick,  the  last  heir,  died  soon  after  each-other,  and 
the  state  was  divided  among  the  other  Saxon  duchies.    The  or- 
diestra  was  then  pensioned  off,  and  as  I  could  not  have  en- 
dured to  live  in  complete  idleness,  I  should  have  soon  removed 
again  to  some  other  place. 

The  parting  from  my  wife  and  children,  although  for  i 
short  time  only,  was  nevertheless  a  very  sad  one.  Dorette,  who 
wept  bitterly,  could  alone  be  somewhat  comforted  by  my 
promise  to  vnite  every  week  and  inform  her  of  everything 
that  I  was  doing.  In  Gotha,  when  on  passing  through  I  psid 
ii  vibit  to  my  mother-in-law,  I  was  urgently  pressed  by  her 
and  the  oUier  relatives  of  my  wife,  as  also  by  the  members  of 
the  orchestra,  to  settle  there  once  more.  The  duchess,  abo, 
to  whom  it  was  requisite  I  should  pay  a  visit,  as  she  had 
always  evinced  so  much  interest  and  kindness  towards  me, 
resorted  to  every  means  to  make  me  give  up  Cassel,  and  tiered 
to    induce  her  brother  the  elector  of  Hesae  to  rdease  as 
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from  my  engagement.  But  as,  since  I  had  left  Gotha,  and 
looked  about  me  in  the  world,  the  sphere  of  action  in  that  place 
seemed  to  me  too  humble  and  restricted,  I  withstood  erery 
solicitation  and  made  a  speedy  departure. 

I  had  scarcely  arrived  in  Cassel  (New  Year's  Day  1822), 
than  I  was  summoned  to  an  interview  with  the  elector ,  who 
receired  me  with  great  kindness,  and  said  many  flattering  things 
to  me.  Among  other  subjects  he  expressed  the  hope  to  see 
his  opera  become  by  my  exertions  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  Germany,  and  requested  me  to  make  such  propositions  as 
were  best  calculated  to  effect  that  object.  In  order  to  do  that 
I  requested  a  fortnight's  time,  so  that  I  might  first  make  my- 
self well  acquainted  with  the  means  and  materials  at  hand. 
After  I  had  been  present  at  a  few  rehearsals  and  performances, 
I  then  assumed  my  new  post  with  the  direction  of  Winter's 
'  Opferfest."  As  the  previous  director  of  music,  Beneon,  had 
from  all  accounts,  been  so  much  wanting  in  authority,  that  the 
singers  and  the  orchestra  did  not  hesitate  to  oppose  his 
regulations,  which  indeed  led  to  his  dismissal,  I  considered  it 
uBmediatdy  necessary  to  somewhat  tighten  the  reins  of  disci- 
pline. I  therefore  became  very  strict  at  the  rehearsals  of  the 
'Opfeifest,''  but  did  not  find  the  least  disposition  to  resist  either 
iu  the  singers,  or  in  the  orchestra;  and  already  in  the  first 
opera  which  I  directed,  succeeded  in  producing  a  better  en- 
semble than  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to.  This  was 
also  generally  aknowledged,  and  immediately  procured  for  me 
the  confidence  of  the  elector,  as  also  of  the  whole  theatrical 
per^mneL  As  I  already  found  some  excellent  voices  among 
the  singers,  viz.  the  first  tenor  Oerstikker  and  the  prima 
donna  demoiselle  Dietrich  ^  and  ascertained  that  Feige  the 
director  of  the  theatre  was  negotiating  for  the  engagement  of 
several  other  eminent  artists,  I  limited  for  the  present  the 
proposals  which  I  now  sent  in  to  the  mere  increase  and  im- 
prorement  of  the  personnel  of  the  chorus  and  orchestra.  The 
Utter  consisted  in  part  of  civilian  musicians,  and  partly  of 
musicians  belonging  to  the  band  of  the  body-guard ,  among 
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whom  were  several  of  great  excellence.  The  elector  had  granted 
to  the  latter  as  well  as  to  the  dvilian  musicians  a  rescript 
of  engagement  for  life,  so  that  I  could  no  longer  carry  out  my 
notion  of  constituting  the  orchestra  solely  of  civilian  mosiciaos, 
in  order  to  avoid  any  collision  between  the  military  and  the 
orchestral  duties  of  the  non-civilians.  I  hoped  at  least,  howeyer, 
to  get  rid  of  the  objectionable  regulations  which  obliged  the 
military  musicians  to  appear  in  fall  uniform,  which  upon  mj 
first  visit  to  the  theatre  was  a  great  eye-sore  to  me.  But 
neither  did  I  succeed  in  this,  for  upon  my  representing  it  to 
the  elector  he  replied,  ^It  is  contrary  to  military  etiquette 
for  a  soldier  to  appear  before  me  othenrise  than  in  full  uni- 
form ; "  and  when  I  made  answer  that  the  close-fitting  uniform 
made  the  orchestral  duties  more  difficult,  and  that  the  high 
epaulettes  in  particular  made  it  quite  impossible  for  the  vio- 
linists to  hold  their  instrument  in  the  proper  way,  he  pro- 
posed to  give  the  musicians  a  particular  and  convenient  uni- 
form without  epaulettes,  for  the  orchestral  service,  rather  than 
give  up  his  whim.  He  rejected  also  my  then  suggested  pro- 
posal to  give  the  civilian-musicians  the  same  kind  of  uniform; 
and  in  this  manner  this  party-coloured  orchestra  remained 
unchanged  to  the  astonishment  of  all  foreigners,  until  the 
year  1832,  when  the  present  elector  became  co-regent  in  the 
government. 

But  my  propositions  for  the  increase  and  improvement 
of  the  orchestra  were  all  adopted,  and  I  received  instructions 
to  engage  some  more  good  violinists,  and  some  first-rate  solo- 
players  for  the  leading  wind  instruments.  By  this  means  the 
opportunity  was  afforded  me  of  bringing  my  brother  near  to  me 
once  more ,  who,  after  the  expiration  of  his  engagement  in 
Vienna  had  met  with  an  engagement  in  the  Berlin  court  or- 
chestra. I  was  equally  successful  with  my  former  pupil  and 
friend  Hauptmann,  and  both  received  a  rescript  of  engagement 
for  life.  Some  excellent  musicians  were  soon  found  also  for 
the  wind  instruments,  and  by  this  increase  and  by  diligent 
study  and  exercise,  the  orchestra  became  one  of  the  best  in 
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(xermany,   and  has  so  remained,  in  spite  of  all  the  personal 
rhanges  until  now  (1 855). 

But  I  must  revert  to  the  year  1822.  My  accession  to 
•»ifice  was  celebrated  by  the  whole  theatrical  company,  by  a 
;rand  dinner,  at  which  the  two  heads  of  the  theatrical  ad- 
ministration, the  intendant  Mr.  vofi  Manger,  director  of  the  police, 
uid  director-general  Feige  presided.  Songs,  speeches  and 
toasts  were  sung  and  made  in  my  honour,  and  I  felt  myself 
quite  at  home  in  a  circle  where  I  was  met  on  every  side  with 
^n  much  friendliness,  and  indeed  in  so  hearty  a  manner.  As 
the  Elector,  who  in  the  first  years  of  his  rule  was  very  gen- 
erous,'had  made  Messrs.  tw?  Manger  and  Feige  grants  of 
money  for  special  performances  for  the  relief  of  native  and 
traTelling  musicians,  this  gave  rise  to  brilliant  and  interesting 
soirees  at  both  their  houses.  These  meetings  were  enlivened 
by  genius  and  wit,  and  there  prevailed  thereat  a  joviality  which 
*hottgh  somewhat  free  was  yet  decorous.  1  at  first  therefore 
frequented  them  with  pleasure;  but  towards  the  time  when 
1  expected  my  family  I  gradually  withdrew  from  them,  partly 
liecause  I  was  obliged  to  confess  to  myself  that  my  wife  would 
out  quite  approve  of  this  circle  and  partly  because  I  was  fear- 
ful of  endangering  my  official  authority  by  a  too  companionable 
intercourse  with  the  singers. 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival  in  Cassel  I  was  presented 
to  the  Electress  and  her  daughters,  the  Princesses  Caroline  and 
Marie ^  and  was  invited  to  their  evening  parties.  At  one  of 
these  1  was  requested  to  play  some  of  my  quartets,  which  1 
expressly  practised  beforehand  with  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  the  court- orchestra.  Messrs.  Wiele,  solo  vioHn- 
bt  Bambeck,  first  violinist,  and  Hasnwinn,  first  violincellist  (my 
furmer  quartetist  in  Frankfort,  who  had  been  engaged  at  Cassel 
shortly  before).  These  music  parties,  which  were  much  spoken  of, 
were  probably  the  reason  why  the  Elector,  who,  separated  from 
bis  wife ,  never  joined  her  evening  circle ,  gave  me  the  order 
to  give  a  court-concert,  in  order  to  aflford  an  opportunity  for 
bimself  and  the  Countess  Beictietibach  to  hear  me  play.    This 
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concert,  for  which  I  enlisted  the  services  of  all  the  talent 
among  the  singers  and  court-orchestra,  was  given  in  the  grand 
saloon  of  the  palace,  before  a  brilliant  company  (in  which  of 
course  the  Electress  did  not  appear,  as  the  Countess  Beichen- 
bach  occupied  her  place),  and  as  it  was  the  first  at  the  new 
court,  it  made  a  great  sensation.  It  was,  however,  the  only 
one  for  a  long  time,  as  the  Elector  and  the  Countess  took  bnt 
little  interest  in  concert  music. 

By  the  wish  of  the  orchestra  I  assumed  also  the  direction 
of  the  concerts  which  they  gave  in  the  new  town-hall  saloon, 
and  appeared  also  at  one  of  them  as  solo  player.  In  the  first 
years  their  receipts  were  divided,  as  they  had  previously  been, 
among  the  members  of  the  orchestra ;  but  later,  upon  my  pro- 
position, they  were  appropriated  to  a  relief-fund  for  the  widows 
and  the  families  of  deceased  members  of  the  orchestra,  and 
managed  by  a  committee  according  to  rules  and  regulations 
devised  for  that  purpose.  This  relief  fiind,  which  from  that 
period  was  supplied  from  the  receipts  from  the  concerts  giren 
every  winter  by  the  court  orchestra  and  those  from  the  per- 
formance of  an  oratorio  on  Good  Fridays,  is  still  in  existence 
(1853),  and  in  the  course  of  yeai-s  has  alleviated  the  distress 
of  many  widows  and  orphans  of  the  members  of  the  orchestra. 
But  for  several  years  past  the  concerts  have  been  no  more  given 
in  the  town-hall,  but  in  the  court  theatre ,  from  the  time  the 
former  Elector  became  patron  of  the  institution,  who,  as  Mttle 
as  the  present  Elector,  could  make  up  his  mind  to  be  present 
at  a  concert  given  anywhere  else  than  in  the  theatre. 


(Resumed  in  April  1858  after  a  pause  of  flre  years.) 

(In  this  continuation,  of  the  Journal,  written  in  Spokr's  seventy-fifth 
year,  the  manuscript  would  no  longer  permit  of  being  printed  so  DerboUf 
as  previously ,  and  here  and  there,  to  avoid  too  much  prolixity,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  omissions.  Some  gaps,  nevertheless,  which  reqaired 
filling  up  have  been  so  far  completed  only  as  the  citation  of  l^hr's 
own  words  in  letters  written  to  absent  friends,  would  permit  of,  —  so 
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thit  the  reftder  may  rely  upon  the  sabject  matter  as  faithfully  given  and 
that  ofUff  Spokr  himaelf  speaks,  without  any  additions  from  the  pen  of 
others,  up  to  the  mournful  period  (June  1858)  when  his  biographical 
notes,  which  reach  to  the  year  1838,  break  off  altogether.) 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  Gassel,  I  was  invited  by  the 
cottDtess  Hessenstein  to  a  music-party.  I  there  met  several 
dilettanti  of  the  town,  who  all  sang,  though  in  their  own  very 
bad  style  only.  As  nevertheless  some  of  them  had  the  gift 
itf  good  voices,  it  suggested  of  me  the  idea  of  directing  my 
exertions  on  that  side  also,  and  beginning  by  the  institution  of 
a  choral  society.  I  therefore  formed  an  acquaintance  with  some 
nf  the  singers,  communicated  my  plan  to  them,  and  we  imme- 
diately arranged  to  meet  on  an  early  day  in  order  to  consult 
further  upon  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken.  As  result 
of  this  meeting  a  code  of  regulations  was  draw  up,  and  as 
curly  as  the  22nd  March  following  an  invitation  w^as  sent  round 
to  the  dilettanti  of  Cassel,  signed  by  myself,  Mr.  vm  Steuber, 
and  secretary  Knyrim^  to  join  the  society  we  were  about  to 
establish  under  the  name  of  the  "Society  of  St.  Cecilia,'^  in 
order,  ''after  the  example  of  the  majority  of  the  larger  towns 
(»f  Germany,  to  strive  here  also  towards  the  same  noble  aim, 
to  awaken  and  cultivate  a  piu*e  and  correct  taste  for  music 
of  an  exalted  and  earnest  character/'  As  the  enterprise  met 
with  a  cordial  welcome,  the  society  was  soon  formed,  and  upon 
\U  opening  b^an  first  with  the  study  of  MoznrVs  incomparable 
Att  VemtHy  then  with  Haydn's  Hymns  of  Thanks,  and  Mosart's 
fint  mass,  followed  by  a  Salve  Regitm  by  Hauptmann,  a  charm- 
ingly beautiful  composition  in  the  real,  pious  ecclesiastical 
style.  Meanwhile  the  number  of  members  had  increased  to 
more  than  fifty,  and  such  satisfactory  progress  was  made  in 
the  weekly  rehearsals,  that  already  in  the  first  year  of  its 
institation  the  society  performed  several  times  in  the  catholic 
churdi  accompanied  by  the  organ,  during  divine  service,  masses 
by  Han^^itmainn  and  others. 

In  the  theatre  also,  after  I  had  got  to  know  the  singers 
and  orchestra  more  intimately ,  my  sphere  of  action  began  to 
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extend  itself.  The  first  quite  new  work  studied  under  my  di- 
rection was  the  opera  ''Zemira  and  Azor,"  which  I  had  written 
at  Frankfort,  and  which  was  first  performed  on  the  24th  March. 
A  young,  talented  singer,  Miss  Canzi,  who  was  just  then  on 
a  professional  visit  to  Cassel,  sang  the  part  of  Zemira,  and 
Ger stacker,  the  then  much  admired  first  tenor  of  our  stage, 
the  part  of  Azor.  As  the  other  characters  of  the  opera  were 
also  well  represented,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  as  well  received 
here  as  at  Frankfort,  so  that  not  only  wa«  it  repeated  during 
CanjsVs  stay,  a  few  days  afterwards,  but  also  immediately  stu- 
died by  her  successor.  Miss  Roland^  and  given  several  times 
during  the  course  of  the  year  with  great  applause.  But  far 
more  pleasure  than  from  the  enthusiastic  approbation  of 
the  public,  did  I  receive  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
opera  pleased  me,  who  had  not  heard  it  for  two  years,  and 
I  was  a  still  more  severe  judge  of  my  later  productions. 
I  was  also  now  more  than  ever  convinced,  that  this,  Uke 
many  of  my  compositions  required  to  be  given  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  work  to  please  the  non-connoisseur 
as  well ;  and  that  my  music,  if  negligently  played,  can  readily 
be  so  spoiled,  that  the  connoisseur  himself  would  be  at  a 
loss  to  understand  it.  Meanwhile,  in  the  beginning  of  March 
1822  my  family  arrived  under  the  protection  of  my  brother 
Ferdinand,  who  had  fetched  them  from  Dresden  on  his  way 
here  from  Berlin,  and  we  removed  together  to  the  house  I 
had  hired  in  the  Bellevue.  Once  more  settled  down  in  the 
domestic  circle  I  immediately  began  to  compose  the  new  opera 
**Jessonda,"  and  finished  it  in  December  of  the  same  year. 
[In  a  letter  written  to  Speyer  of  Frankfort  on  26th  January 
1823,  he  says:  "I  have  been  latterly  so  much  engaged  upon 
a  new  opera  that  I  have  somewhat  neglected  everything 
else.  It  is  now  ready,  and  I  am  right  glad  to  have  completed 
so  important  a  work.  If  I  expect  more  fiom  this  opera  than 
from  the  earlier  ones,  it  is  because  of  my  greater  experience, 
and  the  inspiration  I  felt  in  the  study  of  almost  every  *number' 
of  the  successfully  written  libretto.   In  order  to  devote  myself 
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tn  the  work  in  my  hours  of  inspiration  only,  I  have  allowed 
myself  also  more  time  with  this  than  with  all  the  former 
ones."]  Some  ^'numbers"  from  it  —  the  overture,  an  air  of  Jes- 
sonda's,  and  the  well-known  duet  between  Amazili  und  Nadori  — 
were  performed  the  very  same  winter  at  the  subscription  con- 
certs, and  my  daughter  Emilia  gained  much  applause  in  them. 
The  entire  opera  was  first  represented  upon  our  stage  on 
the  birthday  of  the  Elector,  the  28th  July,  in  the  following 
summer,  and  was  received  with  general  acclamation.  [In  a 
letter  of  the  2nd  August  1823,  appears,  further:  '*You  wish 
to  hear  from  me  something  respecting  the  first  representation 
of  'Jessonda;'  it  is  a  subject  scarcely  becoming  me  to  write 
apon,  for  without  wishing  to  do  so,  I  must  nevertheless  speak 
in  praise  of  it.  The  effect  was  great  1  It  is  the  fashion  here, 
upon  birthdays  to  receive  the  court  only  with  applause,  and 
then  the  opera  is  listened  to  without  any  loud  demonstration 
«>f  approbation.  It  should  also  have  been  so  now;  but  already 
before  the  end  of  the  first  act  a  storm  of  applause  burst 
lorth,  and  etiquette  was  forgotten  for  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing. The  performance  was  excellent.  Gerstdcker^  Miss  Roland, 
Uanser  were  grand,  Miss  Broun  was  endurable  at  least,  and 
better  than  in  other  characters.  The  chorus  and  orchestra, 
scenery,  dances,  spectacle  combats,  storm,  decorations, 
costume,  every  thing,  was  excellent. .  . .  This  work  has  made 
me  very  happy,  and  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  opera  will 
please  much  in  other  places."] 

From  the  windows  of  our  house  on  the  Bellevue  we  had 
a  very  fine  view  across  the  meadows  into  the  valley,  which 
»"  enlivened  by  the  Leipzic  high-road ,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
country  induced  us  to  take  frequent  walks  in  the  charming 
t'nnrons  of  Cassel.  In  these  walks  we  were  mostly  attracted 
by  the  numerous  villas  situated  in  gardens ,  outside  the  Wil- 
belmshohe,  and  also  of  the  Cologne  gate;  and  as  we  began  to 
like  this  part  very  much,  we  soon  felt  the  wish,  also,  to  have 
>urh  a  house  with  garden  as  we  had  already  once  rented  in 
Gotha,  that  we  might  call  our  own  property.   When  therefore 
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in  our  rambles  any  one  of  these  particularly  took  our  fancy. 
I  often  made  enquiries  whether  the  owner  was  disposed  to  sell 
it,  but  was  frequently  answered  in  the  negatiye,  until  at  length 
a  smair  country-house  outside  the  Cologne  gate,  close  to  the 
town  and  not  far  from  the  theatre,  in  a  quiet  neighbourhood 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  gardens,  was  o£fered  to  me  to  pur- 
chase. As  the  price  asked  for  it  did  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  my  small  savings  placed  with  the  firm  of  William  Speyer 
of  Frankfort.  I  concluded  the  purchase  of  it  at  once,  and 
already  in  tlie  autumn  we  moved  into  the  newly-acquired  pro- 
perty and  had  the  pleasure  of  gathering  forthwith  a  good 
harvest  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  only  thing  I  missed  in 
the  new  house  was  a  spacious  music  room.  I  therefore  had 
a  partition  wall  removed  that  separated  two  rooms  on  the  first 
floor,  and  by  that  means  gained  a  sufficiently  roomy  saloon  for 
a  quartet  party,  which,  however,  had  the  defect  in  an  acoustic 
point  of  view,  of  being  too  low;  for  which  reason  1  proposed  to 
myself  at  a  later  period  to  erect  a  building  with  a  music  room. 
Our  pretty  quiet  country-hoase  incited  me  anew  to 
fresh  compositions,  and  so  I  first  wrote  a  third  quartet 
to  the  two  already  begun  in  Dresden,  which  were  pub- 
lished by  Peters  of  Leipzic  as  Op.  58.  In  order  to  have 
this  quartet  heard  and  the  former  oue«.  I  established  here 
also  a  quartet  circle,  at  which,  in  turn  with  some  other  fa- 
milies who  were  lovers  of  music,  we  gave  three  quartets  every 
week,  and  concluded  the  evenings  with  a  frugal  supper.  At 
first  the  quartet  consisted  of  myself,  Mr.  Wiele,  solo  vioKnist. 
and  subsequently  concert-master  of  our  court  orchestra,  of 
my  brother  Ferdinand,  who  took  the  viol,  and  of  our  excellent 
violincellist  Hasemann.  But  as  by  degrees,  both  in  the  or- 
chestra), and  in  this  small  circle,  death  made  some  vacancies, 
othe:  ^i  were  obliged  to  be  substituted  in  their  place,  and  then 
some  time  was  always  required  until  we  obtained  once  more 
the  old,  customary  ensemble  again.  In  1831  my  brother  was 
first  snatched  from  us,  then  Wiele,  and  at  last  Jlasetnann;  but 
their  places  were  again  filled  by  new  members  of  our  court 
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orchestra ,  so  that  the  quartet  parties ,  which  only  took  place 
in  the  winter  months,  never  ceased  entirely,  and  I  myself  up 
to  quite  recently  (1858)  played  two  quartets  in  each  of  them. 
After  I  had  completed  the  third  quartet  of  Op.  58,  a 
fancy  seized  me  to  carry  out  an  idea  I  had  long  conceived, 
and  of  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Andrew  Romberg,  when  we 
played  a  quartet  together  for  the  last  time  before  his  death, 
first  spoke  of,  viz.  to  try  my  hand  at  a  double  quartet.  The 
nrcumstance  that  Romberg  had  entertained  the  idea  for  several 
years  without  ever  attempting  it,  incited  me  to  it  yet  more, 
and  I  imagined  to  myself  the  manner  in  which  he  had  also 
coDiprehended  it,  and  how  two  quartet  parties  sitting  close  to 
each  other,  should  be  made  to  play  one  piece  of  music,  and 
keep  in  reserve  the  eight- voice  play  for  the  chief-parts  of  the 
composition  only.  According  to  this  idea,  I  also  wrote  my  first 
double  quartet  (B  miVior),  began  the  theme  of  the  first  allegro 
vith  both  quartets  unisono,  and  forte^  in  order  to  impress  it 
well  upon  the  hearers,  and  then  carried  it  concerted  through 
both  quartets  in  turn.  Of  the  families  who  belonged  to  the 
quartet  circle,  the  marshal  of  the  court  von  der  Malsburg  had 
the  most  spacious  place,  for  which  reason  I  waited  until  the 
turn  came  to  him  to  give  the  quartet  party,  at  which  I  then 
with  the  assistance  of  my  best  pupils  and  of  a  second  violin- 
cellist  from  the  orchestra,  gave  the  new  double  quartet  to  our 
circle,  to  hear.  I  was  greatly  pleased  to  find  that  its  effect 
was  far  greater  than  that  of  simple  quartets  and  quintets,  and 
^^  this  kind  of  chamber  music  excited  also  great  sensation 
abroad*,  as  was  proved  by  its  frequent  performance,  I  expected 
nothing  less  than  that  the  composers  of  that  day  would  soon 
imitate  it  and  make  it  general.  But  this  was  as  little  the  case, 
as  with  some  other   extensions  of  the  forms  of  art,   which  I 


♦  Tho  *' Vienna  Allgremeinen  masikaliachen  Anzeiger,"  of  the  Uth 
March,  uid  among  other  thingf*,  in  announcing  the  publication  by  Peters 
{Op  6' J  of  this  work:  **To  waste  words  in  praising  this  double  quartet, 
vhieb  all  unite  in  admiring,  would  be  oarying  coals  to  Newcastle*' 
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have  tried  in  later  years,  as  for  instance  in  the  symphony  for 
two  orchestras:  ^'Irdisches  und  Gottliches  im  Menschenleben." 
(The  earthly  and  heavenly  in  human  life,  Op.  121)  in  the  historical 
symphony  (Op.  116),  and  the  four-handed  piano-forte  accom- 
paniment to  some  tenor  songs.  One  single  young  compo>pr 
only,  of  Lubeck.  of  the  name  of  Pope,  who  was  afterward> 
appointed  violincellist  in  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre  at  Frenien, 
once  sent  me  a  double  quartet  in  manuscript.  He  had  fjreat 
talent  for  composition,  but  found  no  opportunity  of  makiD<^ 
his  things  known,  and  like  so  many  young  Germans,  became 
desponding  for  want  of  the  recognition  of  his  talent.  This  has 
never  been  published,  and  thus  my  four  double  quartets  remain 
the  only  ones  of  their  kind.  An  octet  for  stringed  instruments 
by  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  belongs  to  quite  another  kind  of 
art,  in  which  the  two  quartets  do  not  concert  and  interchange 
in  double  choir,  with  each  other,  but  all  eight  instrument*^ 
work  together.  This  kind,  although  not  so  interesting  as  the 
double  quartets,  has  been  imitated ;  for  the  violincellist  Schu- 
berth  of  St.  Petersburg  published  one  of  the  kind  at  his  bro- 
ther's, the  music-publisher's  in  Hamburg,  which  has  been  played 
by  us  in  Cassel  several  times,  and  been  well  received. 

At  this  time  I  was  engaged  besides  on  various  other  com- 
positions :  two  pot-pourris  on  themes  from  '*Jessonda"  (Op.  64 
and  66,  at  Peter's  in  Leipzic),  one  for  violin,  the  other  for 
violin  and  violincello,  both  of  which  I  played  in  the  course 
of  the  winter  in  our  subscription  concerts.  I  further  composed 
a  hymn  to  St.  Cecilia,  written  by  Miss  von  Calenberg  for  the 
festival  of  the  22nd  November,  which  consisted  of  chorus 
with  a  brilliant  soprano  solo,  the  latter  very  well  executed 
upon  the  occasion  by  my  eldest  daughter  Emilia,* 

For  the  celebration  of  this  day,  which  our  choral 
socioty  did  this  year  for  the  first  time,  a  company  of  about  120 
persons  assembled,  mostly  friends  of  the  members  of  the  society. 

*  The  roanuflcript  remained  unpublished  for  many  years,  and  was  only 
ffoently  published  bm  Ltickhardt  in  Cassel  as  Op.  97. 
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in  the  Austrian  saloon,  which  had  been  handsomely  decorated 
fur  the  occasion,  and  ornamented  with  a  life-size  picture  of 
St.  Cecilia.  The  festival  began  with  the  hymn  to  St.  Cecilia, 
after.which  a  member  delivered  a  discourse  upon  the  musical 
art,  and  with  the  most  flattering  expression  of  the  thanks  and 
acknowledgements  of  the  society ,  presented  me  with  a  valuable 
gift,  consisting  of  two  large  bronze  candelabra  executed  by  the 
subsequently  so  celebrated  sculptor  Hetischel,  and  ornamented 
with  scenes  from  my  three  operas  performed  here.  This  was 
toUowed  by  a  * 'Lord's  Prayer"  by  Feska,  the  Salve  regina  by 
HaniftmanHj  and  during  the  supper,  8orae  songs  for  male  voices 
were  sung.  In  the  following  year  Hanptmann  composed  an- 
'»ther  hymn  written  Miss  von  Calenberg  in  celebration  of 
the  name-day  of  our  holy  patroness,  and  as  this,  together 
with  my  composition,  met  with  the  ^^ame  general  approbation, 
K>th  these  pieces  of  music  were  executed  in  turn  upon  all  the 
subsequent  celebratimes  of  the  festival.  The  voluntary  con- 
tributions which  were  collected  upon  these  occasions  were 
applied  only  to  charitable  purposes,  and  the  celebration  of  the 
•lay  although  sometimes  interrupted  by  some  disturbances, 
continued  to  be  observed  up  to  a  late  period,  sometimes  on 
a  more  limited  and  at  others  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 

In  the  following  year  (1824)  1  received  an  invitation  from 
Councillor  Kustner,  who  was  then  director  of  the  Leipzic 
theatre,  to  bring  out  my  opera  of  ^'Jessonda"  upon  that 
stage.  [A  letter  of  the  14th  February  furnishes  an  account  of 
Its  successful  performance  there  on  the  9th  of  that  month: 
"Upon  entering  the  orchestra  I  was  received  with  general 
acclamation,  the  overture  was  called  for  again  with  a  loud 
and  continued  da  capo.  Every  'number*  was  received  with 
lively  applause,  and  four  of  them  called  for  again ,  of  which 
'^ne  was  a  chorus,  the  first  of  the  2nd  act.  The  greatest,  and 
really  stormy  enthusiasm,  was  created  by  the  duet  between 
Amazili  and  Xadori.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  first  act  a 
•-peaker  stood  up  in  a  box  on  the  first  tier,  and  addressed 
iQe  in  a  speech  in  which  he  charactesised  me  as  a  true  master 
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of  German  art^  and  called  upon  the  audience  to  giye  me  a 
* 'three  times  three''!  This  actually  took  place  with  a  flourish 
of  trumpets  and  kettle-druns  in  a  tutti  such  as  I  thought  would 
bring  down  the  walls  of  the  theatre.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  opera  the  same  scene  occurred ,  and  the  house  rang  with 
cries  of  *'rfa  c(?po  Jessonda ! ''  The  day  after  the  performance 
Councillor  Kustf\er  sent  me  double  the  amount  of  the 
honorarium  agreed  upon,  and  when  upon  my  departure  from 
the  inn  I  was  about  to  pay  my  bill,  I  found  that  it  had 
been  already  settled.  . . .  Peters,  the  publisher  of  the  selections 
from  it  for  pianoforte,  declared  to  me  also,  that  after  such  a 
success  of  the  opera,  the  honorarium  I  had  fixed  was  too  small. 
and  that  i  must  now  permit  him  to  fix  one  for  it.^']  On  the 
14th  June  of  the  same  year,  the  opera  was  also  produced 
at  Frankfort,  for  the  first  time,  and  after  that  on  the  stage 
of  all  the  principal  theatres  of  Germany. 

Some  time  afterwards  I  received  the  command  from  the 
Elector  to  write  a  new  opera  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  the  Princess  Mark  with  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen. 
which  was  to  take  place  in  the  spring  of  1825.  The  subject 
I  had  before  proposed  in  Vienna  to  Theodore  Komer  to  arrange 
for  me,  Musdus's  tale  of  the  **Robesahl«''  now  came  into  my  mind. 
and  I  therefore  applied  to  Mr.  Edttard  Geho.  in  Dresden,  who  had 
written  the  libretto  of  '*Jessonda''  so  much  to  my  satisfactioD. 
But  as  I  could  not  send  to  him  a  clear  outline  of  the  scenes  for 
the  opera,  not  being  myself  as  yet  well  decided  respecting  the 
working- up  of  the  materials,  his  fancy  could  not  assist  him  in 
the  matter,  and  he  sent  me  a  libretto  that  did  not  all  come 
up  with  my  ideas,  and  to  which  I  did  not  at  all  feel  myself  in- 
clined to  compose.  I  now  called  to  mind  my  former  kettle- 
drummer  in  the  Frankfort  orchestra,  the  already-mentioned 
George  Doring,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  literary  man, 
and  who  since  then  had  made  himself  known  by  seyeral  suc- 
cessful novels.  1  therefore  addressed  myself  to  him,  and  ex- 
plained my  views  respecting  the  working-up  of  the  *'Riibezahir 
particularly  pointing  out  to  him,   that  as  I  intended  this  to 
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be  a  grand  opera,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  write  it  in 
rhyming  Terse.  In  Gehe's  ^'Riibezahr'  there  were  many  things 
both  shallow  and  inappropriate,  and  which  appeared  to  me  as 
caased  by  the  shackles  imposed  upon  the  author  by  the  rhyme, 
and  this  Doring,  by  my  express  wish,  was  to  aToid  altogether. 
Although  this  has  been  greatly  objected  to,  I  am  nevetherless  of 
opinion  that  the  want  of  the  rhyme  in  my  opera  '^Der  Berg- 
f^eist/'  although  it  does  not  fulfill  all  that  could  be  desired,  is 
the  least  to  be  blamed  for  it.  Although  Doring^s  libretto  was 
neither  altogether  to  my  mind,  yet  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost  and  less  so,  since  this  was  not  the  only  work  the  elector 
bad  requested  me  to  prepare  for  the  celebration  of  the  mar- 
riage. I  had  besides  to  compose  a  grand  march  with  intro- 
duction of  the  melody  of  the  old  German  ballad:  ^'Und  als 
der  Grossvater  die  Grossmutter  nahm,"  together  with  a  torch- 
ight-dance  for  fifty -three  trumpeters,  and  two  pair  of  kettle- 
drununers  (for  these  were  the  numbers  to  be  found  in  the  music 
bands  of  the  army  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse) ;  and  as  for  the 
"^e  of  the  modulation  I  was  obliged  to  take  various  tones 
of  the  trumpets,  and  the  trumpeters  of  the  bands  not  being 
very  musical,  1  was  obliged  to  practise  them  also  beforehand 
ID  this  torch-Ught-dance. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  nevertheless,  I  was  ready  with 
all  these  compositions,  and  could  now  proceed  to  the  study 
of  the  *'Berg-Geist."  Our  first  tenor  Gerstdcker,  who  had  been 
ill  for  some  time  past,  had  meanwhile  become  worse,  and  his 
malady  had  taken  so  sad  a  turn ,  that  all  likelihood  of  his 
being  able  to  sing  was  out  of  the  question,  and  we  were  now 
vithout  a  first  tenor.  The  Elector  therefore  gave  orders  to 
invite  some  foreign  singer  to  perform  for  a  series  of  nights  in 
his  place^  and  we  were  so  successful  as  to  engage  for  several 
weeks  the  services  of  the  tenorist  Cortiet  of  Hamburg,  who 
was  then  in  great  repute,  together  with  his  betrothed.  Miss 
f  iW  of  Soudershausen,  who  undertook  the  first  soprano  part  in 
the  new  Opera.  Scarcely,  however,  had  i  begun  the  study  of  the 
work  by  our  own   theatrical  company,   than  I  received  from 
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Spm^tini  an  invitation  that  very  much  surprised  me,  viz,  to 
proceed  to  Berlin,  to  direct  the  first  representation  there  of 
the  opera  of  '^Jessonda,"  fixed  for  the  4th  of  February,  and 
to  preside  myself  at  the  two  last  grand  rehearsals.  Spofitini. 
who  must  often  have  seen  himself  reproached  in  the  Berlin 
newspapers,  for  giving  nothing  but  his  own  operas,  and  with- 
olding  other  meritorious  works  from  that  stage,  might  have 
come  to  the  idea  of  meeting  that  reproach  in  the  most  signal 
manner  by  inviting  the  composer  of  *' Jessonda."  But  in  reality 
he  did  not  seem  to  trouble  himself  much  in  farthering  the 
representation  of  the  opera;  for  as  soon  as,  having  obtained 
leave  of  absence,  I  arrived  at  Berlin,  and  waited  upon 
Sjyontini^  he  received  me  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  it  is  true. 
but  informed  me  that  the  preparatory- rehearsals  even  had  not 
vet  been  begun,  and  that  he  had  sent  me  the  invitation 
without  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  intendaut  of  the  royal 
theatre,  Count  Briihl,  I  now  first  sought  to  soften  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  latter  on  the  score  of  such  a  neglect  and  in 
order  not  to  be  obliged  to  return  home  without  having  effected 
anything,  I  then  consulted  with  him  on  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  expedite  the  representation  of  the  opera. 

In  the  preparatory  rehearsals  which  now  took  place,  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  the  principal  parts  were  in  good 
hands:  Bader  and  Blume  as  Nadori  and  Tristan,  and  Mdmes. 
Schulee  and  Seidler  as  Jessonda  and  Amazili,  were  excellent 
singers ;  the  part  of  Dandau  also  was  well  filled  by  Mr.  Krause, 
and  that  of  Lopez,  which  had  at  first  been  given  to  a  comic 
singer,  by  which  the  serious  character  of  the  opera  would  have 
been  damaged,  was  taken  by  the  baritone  Devrient,  after  I 
had  agreed  to  make  some  alterations  in  the  recitatives.  The 
opera  could  thus  have  been  soon  placed  on  the  repertory, 
when  Bader  suddenly  fell  ill,  and  after  his  convalesence  Mrs. 
Seidler,  being  seized  with  a  hoarseness  occasioned  some  ob- 
struction. As  the  term  of  my  leave  of  absence  was  nearly  at 
an  end ,  I  made  application  for  an  extension  of  it.  But  the 
Elector  had  felt  himself  aggrieved  by  the  obstacles  thrown  in 
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my  way  by  Spontini  and  the  Berlin  intendance,  and  he  allowed 
me  bat  a  few  days  more,  after  the  expiration  of  which  I  was 
to  return,  whether  the  opera  was  brought  out  or  not.  Fortu- 
oately,  Mdme.  Seidler  got  better;  I  could  now  therefore 
direct  in  person  the  first  representation  of  '"Jessouda"  ih  Berlin, 
and  be  witness  to  its  very  favourable  reception.  Immediately 
alter,  I  left,  and  travelled  three  whole  nights  without  resting, 
iD  order  to  regain  the  time  lost. 

The  two  singers  from  Hamburg  had  arrived  in  the  mean- 
Ume,  and  had  already  performed  with  great  applause ;  I  could 
therefore  begin  the  stage  rehearsals  of  the  *'Berg-Geist"  at 
once.  But  between  whiles  I  received  furthermore  the  elector's 
order  to  arrange  choruses  for  the  prologue  to  the  opera,  in 
which  were  to  be  introduced  some  popular  Thuringian  melo- 
dies. To  effect  this  1  appUed  to  my  pupil  Grundy  concert- 
mxster  at  Meiningen,  who  procured  for  me  the  desired  melo- 
dies, which  I  then  made  use  of  in  the  work  as  well  as  they 
vonld  admit  of  it. 

On  the  23th  March  1825,  the  marriage  took  place  in  the 
palace  of  Bellevue.  On  the  procession  of  the  new-married 
pair  and  their  suite  from  the  dining-hall  to  the  white  saloon, 
the  orchesti^a  played  my  march,  which  had  a  good  effect,  and 
at  the  part  where  the  " Gross vater- Lied"  was  introduced 
was  very  pretty.  The  Elector,  and  the  Duke  (who  was  decid- 
edly more  musical  than  his  father-in-law)  both  congratulated 
me  much  upon  the  grand  march,  which,  at  their  request,  was 
played  a  second  time.  The  reception  of  the  married  couple 
»t  the  festive  representation  on  the  following  evening  in  the 
theatre,  w^as  a  very  brilliant  and  noisy  one ;  for  I  ordered  the 
dfty-three  trumpeters  and  the  two  pair  of  kettle-drummers 
whom  I  had  placed  up  in  the  gallery  to  join  in  with  the  ac- 
clamationa  and  vivats  of  the  audience!  The  festive-prologue 
written  by  counsellor  Niemeyer  followed;  then  my  new  opera 
i)er  Berg^Geist,  "which  in  truth  was  received  by  the  thronged 
and  brilliantly  lighted  house  with  as  much  boisterous  applause 
k»  *  Jessonda,''   but  which   neither  pleased   me  so  much,   nor 
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was  so  popular  on  other  stages  as  the  latter.  The  Elector, 
who  was  Yery  satisfied  with  all  I  had  written  for  the  occasion, 
sent  for  me  the  next-day,  thanked  me,  and  presented  me  with 
a  yery  handsome  snuff-box,  upon  the  lid  of  which,  though 
somewhat  unsuitable  for  a  musician,  was  a  Yery  artistic  chasing 
representing  a  combat  of  cavalry,  set  and  framed  under  glass. 
But  —  and  that  was  the  best  part  of  it  —  it  was  filled  with 
Friedrich's-d'or,  and  therefore  a  handsome  and  princely  gift. 
A  few  months  afterwards  Councillor  Kustner  sent  for  mv 
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new  opera  to  Leipzic,  and  in  September  the  first  representation 
of  it  on  that  stage  took  place.  [A  letter  of  the  18th  Sep- 
tember speaks  of  it  in  the  following  manner:  *The  day  before 
yesterday  ''Der  Berg-Geist"  was  launched  here  with  the  great- 
est success  . . .  The  mise  en  scene  was  more  brilliant  than 
was  ever  known  before  in  Leipzic,  and  some  of  the  scenes 
were  more  beautiful  than  any  I  had  ever  yet  seen.  The 
scene-painter  Gropius  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  the  first  in 
the  world;  neither  in  Italy,  Paris  nor  London  have  I  ever  seen 
anything  so  charming  as  the  closing*scene  of  the  second 
act.  .  .  .  The  reception  the  opera  met  with,  was  the  most 
flattering  I  had  ever  yet  experienced.  . . .  The  performance 
may  be  said  to  have  been  a  very  successful  one.  With  the 
exception  of  one  error  in  the  overture,  and  one  obstinate  rock 
which  would  not  come  up  out  of  the  earth,  nothing  went 
wrong.  On  the  stage,  almost  all  did  better  than  in  CasseL 
particularly  the  Berg-Geist  (Kackert)  and  Oscar  (Vetter).  . . . 
The  orchestra,  although  far  inferior  to  ours,  was  unusnallj 
good.*'] 

In  the  summer  of  1825  an  aimable  young  man,  Frederid: 
Curschmam  of  Berlin,  came  to  Cassel  to  perfect  himself  undo- 
my  guidance  as  a  musician.  Although  he  had  begun  the  study 
of  jurisprudence  at  Gottingen,  he  thought  nevertheless  of  giving 
up  the  law,  and  had  already  tried  his  hand  witii  success  at 
various  kinds  of  literature,  particularly  in  songs,  which  he  song 
with  a  pleasing  baritone  voice,  and  thereby  introduced  himaeb' 
into  our  musical  circle.     As  his  musical  education  was  still 
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imperfect,  I  advised  him  to  apply  first  to  Hauptmann,  who 
at  my  request  had  undertaken  to  instruct  my  violin  pupils  in 
the  theory  of  music,  and  shown  great  skill  in  that  capacity. 
Curschmann  also  immediately  joined  our  society  of  St.  Cecilia, 
and  became  a  very  valuable  member  of  it,  as  he  not  only 
^Dg  the  bass  soli  very  well  at  sight,  but  frequently  took 
the  pianoforte  accompaniment,  and  did  the  duty  of  a 
librarian  with  great  zeal.  Together  with  some  of  our  best 
dilettanti  he  formed  also  an  opera  circle,  in  which  for 
the  first  time  were  produced  several  of  his  compositions 
which  afterwards  became  such  favorites,  and  parts  of  his  little 
opera  *'Die  Todten ,  oder  Abdul  und  Erinnieh,''  which  was 
brought  out  at  a  later  period  upon  the  stage  here.  He  thus  in 
many  ways  enlivened  the  culture  of  ai*t  in  our  town,  and  soon 
became  the  favorite  of  the  musical  world. 

In  the  same  year  Councillor  Rochhtgy  the  editor  of  the 
Leipzic  Musical  Journal,  offered  me  the  text  of  an  Oratorio: 
"Die  letzten  Dinge,^*  to  compose  for;  which  I  received  with 
ereat  pleasure,  as  my  previous  attempt  in  that  style  of  art, 
"Das  jungste  Gericht,'*  the  oratorio  performed  at  Erfurt,  by 
no  means  pleased  me  any  longer,  and  therefore  I  had  not 
once  been  disposed  to  perform  a  single  ^^number"  of  it  at  the 
meetings  of  our  society.  I  now  began  with  new  studies  of 
Hiunter-point,  and  of  the  ecclestiastic  style,  and  set  zealously  to 
work  on  the  composition,  in  which  1  followed  the  prescriptions 
<*f  the  author  which  he  had  forwarded  to  me  with  the  text, 
in  respect  to  its  treatment,  and  which  I  not  only  strictly  ad- 
hered to,  but  found  of  assistance  to  me.  The  first  part  of  the 
oratorio  was  thus  soon  ready,  and  as  early  as  the  end  of  No- 
vember I  could  give  it  with  the  members  of  our  choral  society, 
at  a  concert  in  behalf  of  the  sufferers  from  the  fire  that  had 
occurred  shortly  before  at  Seesen;  although  it  is  true,  with 
pianoforte  accompaniment  only.  On  that  occasion,  I  observed 
with  great  pleasure,  that  it  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
assistants,  as  well  as  upon  all  tlie  auditory,  and  this  obser- 
vation was  of  the  more  importance  to  me,  as  it  convinced  me 
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that  I  had  found  the  proper  style  for  this  kind  of  work.    I  had 
in  particular  striven  to  be  very  simple,  religious,  and  true  in 
expression,    and  carefully   to   avoid  all  artistic   trickery,  ull 
bombast  and  every  thing  of  difficult  execution.    With  increased 
lest   I   now   proceded   to   compose   the   second   part,   so  that 
the   whole   work   was    finished    by    the    following    Good   Fri- 
day i^lSJoi  and  then  first  performed  complete  in  the  Lutheran 
church.     [A  letter  of  the  26th  March  speaks  of  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  ''Yesterday  was  a  great  day  of  festival  for  the 
lovers  of  music  here;  for  never  yet  had  so  solemn  a  musical 
performance   as  my   oratorio  taken  place  in  Cassel.     It  was 
in  the  evening,  and  the  church  was  lighted  up.    My  son-in-law 
Wolff f  who  had   been  long  in  Rome,   proposed  to  illuminate 
the  church  as  at  Rome  on  Good  Friday,  with  lights  disposed 
overhead  in   the   form   of  a  cross,   and  carried  out  his  idea. 
A  cross  fourteen  feet  long,  covered  with  silver-foil,  and  hung 
with  six  hundred  glass  lamps,  was  suspended  overhead  in  the 
middle  of  the  church,  and  diffused  so  bright  a  light  that  one 
could  everywhere  clearly  read  the  text-books.    The  musicians 
and  singers,  nearly  two   hundred  in  number,   were  placed  in 
the  gallery   of  the  church,  arranged  in  rows  one   above  the 
other,  and  for  the  most  part  unseen  by  the  auditory,   which, 
amounting  to  nearly  two  thousand  persons,  observed  a  solemn 
stillness.       My    two    daughters,    Messrs.    Wildj    Albert    and 
Foppely  together  with  an  amateur,  sang  the  soli,  and  the  per- 
formance  was  faultless.     The  effect  was,  I   must  myself  say, 
extraordinary.    Never  did  I  before  experience  such  satisfaction 
from  the  performance  of  one  of  my  greater  works!    I  had 
always  bad  to  lament  either  an  imperfect  execution,  an  un- 
successful effect,  or  something  else.    This  time  it  was  quite  dif- 
ferent.    The  work,  also,  is  simple  and  easy,  and  yet  not  less 
comprehensive  in  contents,  than  the  others.]    The  visibly  deep 
impression  that  the  oratorio  made  upon  the  public  may  also 
have  been  yet  further  assisted  by  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the 
illuminated   cross-which  harmonized  greatly  with  the  reUgious 
sentiment   inspired    by   the  day.     The  elector   only   was  not 
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pleased  with  the  selection  of  the  Lutheran  church  and  its 
"catholic  illumination/'  as  he  called  the  cross,  and  he  ordered 
that  the  orchestra  should  give  their  future  Good  Friday  con- 
certs in  the  court  and  garrison  church,  lit  up  with  chandeliers 
to  be  famished  from  the  electoral  household  lighting  department. 

Shortly  afterwards  I  received  an  invitation  from  my  Lon- 
don friend  Ferdinand  Ries,  who  had  returned  to  Geimany, 
and  was  then  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Godesberg  on 
the  Rhine,  to  direct  personally  my  new  oratorio  at  the  Rhenish 
musical  festival  at  Dusseldorf,  the  arrangements  for  which  had 
been  confided  to  him.  Although  the  Rhenish  musical  festival 
was  held  at  Whitsuntide,  and  therefore  at  a  time  when  our 
theatrical  vacation  had  not  yet  begun,  and  I  therefore  required 
to  obtain  an  express  permission  to  do  so,  I  nevertheless  suc- 
a^eded  in  obtaining  it  immediately,  for  the  Elector  felt  himself 
Mattered  when  his  director  of  music  was  invited  to  important 
musical  performances,  and  thereby  acquired  honour  and 
tame. 

While  therefore  I  prepared  to  set  out  with  my  whole  fa- 
mily, except  Ida  who,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  married  Fro- 
lessor  Wolffs  four  of  the  most  ardent  lovers  of  music  here,  Mr. 
Cursehmann,  the  referendary  Charles  Pfeiffer,  Mrs.  roti  der 
Malshurg  and  her  friend  Miss  von  Heister^  made  up  their 
minds  to  join  us,  and  like  us  to  travel  by  post,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  put  up  at  dinner-time,  and  at  night  at  the 
"ume  places.  Favoured  by  the  finest  weather,  we  set  out  on 
♦ur  journey  on  the  9th  May  1826,  and  as  the  carriages  always 
kept  close  together,  we  exchanged  places  in  them  sometimes, 
alvays  took  our  meals  together,  and  our  pleasant  and  spirited 
couTersation  was  not  at  all  interrupted,  so  that  I  never  re- 
collect having  made  a  more  agreeable  journey. 

On  the  third  day  we  were  met  three  miles  from  Diissel- 
dorf  by  the  festival  committee  and  the  family  of  the  State- 
« ounciUor  von  Sybel,  at  whose  house  I  and  the  members  of 
my  lamily  were  to  stop;  and  scarcely  had  we  arrived  at 
biisseldorf,  than  we  were  welcomed  by  the  choral -society  with 
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a  serenade.  At  the  first  general  rehearsal,  which  was  held  on 
the  following  morning,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that 
my  oratorio  had  been  carefully  and  correctly  studied  by  the 
different  societies,  and  was  sung  with  an  enthusiastic  feeling 
for  the  work.  1  could  not  feel  so  content  with  the  orchestra, 
which  had  been  gathered  together  from  different  places,  and 
in  which  dilettanti  assisted,  and  among  others,  my  friend 
Thomae  from  Cleves,  among  the  wind  instruments.  It  wa^ 
therefore  a  difficult  matter  to  bring  all  the  instruments  to  the 
same  pitch,  and  it  could  only  be  effected  by  great  patience 
and  frequent  repetitions.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  daj. 
the  rehearsal  of  the  performances  for  the  second  day  was 
held,  which  Ries  conducted.  At  it  were  given  a  new  symphony 
by  Ries  (manuscript  D  major),  a  Sanctus  and  a  Credo  from 
a  mass  by  Frederick  Schneider,  the  jubilee  overture  of  CcH 
Maria  von  Weber ^  and  lastly,  a  selection  of  the  finest  ''numbers'" 
from  HandeVs  '^Messiah.^'  As  Miss  Reinigen  of  Crefeld,  the 
solo  singer,  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  my  daughter  EmiUii 
was  obliged  to  take  the  soprano  part  also  in  the  vocal 
performances.  But  so  diligently  did  she  study  it,  that  al- 
ready at  the  very  first  rehearsal  she  went  through  the  business 
right  well,  and  by  her  aid  all  derangement  of  the  festival  was 
obviated.  But  so  much  the  greater  was  Ries's  difficulty  with 
the  wind  instruments  in  his  symphony.  He  nevertheless  dis- 
played in  the  matter  great  patience,  and  dealt  very  leniently 
with  the  awkwardness  of  the  dilettanti.  Oh  the  follovnng  day 
were  held  two  more  rehearsals  of  the  performances  for  the  first 
and  second  day  of  Whitsuntide  (the  14th  and  15th  llayK 
which  then,  after  such  carefal  rehearsals  passed  off  without  a 
fault.  My  oratorio  was  received  with  such  enthusiasm  by  those 
who  played  and  by  the  auditory,  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
very  first  day,  the  prolongation  of  the  festival  vras  mooted  in 
order  to  repeat  once  more  ^^Die  letzten  Dinge"  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Greeks.  This  was  publicly  announced  on  the  second 
day  of  the  performances,  and  the  majority  of  the  strangers  pre- 
sent stopped  in  order  to  be  present  at  its  repetition. 
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mj  work  had  the  honour  conferred  upon  it  of  a  second  per- 
fonnance,  of  which  I  might  well  be  proud,  as  since  then  so  far 
as  I  know  of,  such  a  thing  has  never  happened  to  any  work  given 
at  the  Rhenish  musical  festivals.  In  the  musical  journals,  also, 
tiiere  appeared  several  very  favourable  notices  of  my  oratorio, 
aud  I  therefore  hastened  to  publish  selections  from  it  for  the 
pianoforte.  But  the  edition  I  issued  was  soon  sold  off,  and  a 
second  was  therefore  published  afterwards  by  Simrock  of  Bonn, 
who  also  brought  out  the  song  parts  with  it,  by  which  the 
performances  of  the  work  in  almost  all  the  towns  of  Germany, 
Holland  and  Switzerland  was  very  much  facilitated.  I  could 
therefore  be  very  content  with  the  reception  of  this  oratorio, 
and  frequently  as  it  was  performed  and  spoken  of,  no  voice 
was  ever  heard  raised  in  condemnation  of  it. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  I  wrote  besides  a  second  quintet 
B  flat  minor.  Op.  69,  published  by  Peters)  and  three  quartets 
Op.  74,  also  by  Peters).  But  I  now  longed  to  begin  a  greater 
work,  and  particularly  an  opera,  although  the  ^'Berg-Geist^' 
acquired  no  extensive  popularity,  since,  after  the  representations 
in  Cassel  and  Leipzic,  it  was  only  given  at  Prague,  where  it 
met  several  times  with  a  brilliant  reception.  As  Curschmann 
at  the  same  time  entertained  a  similar  desire,  he  had  requested 
his  fellow-traveller  and  friend,  Charles  Pfei/fer^  who  at  that 
time  had  begun  to  make  himself  a  name  as  a  poet,  to  work 
up  a  novel  of  TiecWs^  ^Tietro  von  Abano^*  as  an  opera  text. 
He  may  however  have  felt  himself  not  yet  quite  sufficiently 
ailvanced  in  his  musical  culture,  and  therefore  when  Pfeiffer 
had  completed  the  first  act  of  the  libretto,  he  abandoned  his 
project  of  attempting  so  soon  a  grand  opera.  He  now  offered 
me  the  composition  of  Pietro,  and  as  the  novel,  as  well  as 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  worked  up,  pleased  me 
greatly,  I  soon  came  to  an  arrangement  with  both  gentle- 
men respecting  it,  and  in  February  1827,  set  to  work  very 
assiduously  upon  it.  and  completed  it  in  August  of  the  same 
year.  The  opera  occasioned  me  anxiety  at  first,  on  account 
of  the  immediate  succession  of  two  scenes  —  a  funeral,  and 
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the  pranks  of  a  band  of  merry  students  —  so  strikingly  dis- 
similar and  incongruous  as  to  render  theii-  proximity  un- 
pleasant: neither  did  I  as  all  like  the  speaking  part  of 
the  bishop,  without  any  singing.  But  as  this  part  was 
taken  by  Seydelmann,  who  was  then  engaged  at  our  theatre 
from  pure  interest  he  took  in  the  work,  and  was  performed 
in  a  very  dignified  manner,  I  became  more  satisfied  with  it, 
and  had  the  gratification  of  finding  that  it  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  performers,  the  orchestra,  and  my  musical 
friends  who  were  permitted  to  assist  at  the  rehearsals.  On 
its  first  representation,  on  the  13th  October  1827,  it  was  also 
received  by  the  public  with  a  similar  enthusiasm  to  **Jessonda," 
and  I  had  therefore  reason  to  hope  that  like  it  also,  it  would 
soon  obtain  popularity  beyond  Cassel.  But  when  at  the  request 
of  the  directors  of  some  other  theatres  I  forwarded  the  book 
to  them,  I  soon  found  that  not  only  did  the  catholic  towns  di:>- 
approve  of  the  introduction  of  the  bishop  and  the  eccle- 
siastical forms  on  the  stage,  but  the  intendants  of  theatres  iu 
protestant  towns,  also,  and  among  others.  Count  BriM  in 
Berlin,  who  rejected  the  opera,  because  they  had  some  scruples 
about  the  contents.  At  that  time  it  is  true,  many  of  the  later 
operas  and  plays,  which  since  then  have  hardened  the  public 
against  all  objectionable  matter,  had  not  become  the  fashion 
of  the  day.  But  Meyerbeer^  who  now  wanted  to  hear  the 
opera  with  all  these  cii'cumstances  of  form,  expressed  himseli 
in  regard  to  it  in  the  following  manner  in  a  letter  of  the 
4.  March  1828:  "I  cannot  conclude  my  letter  without  thanking 
you  for  the  pleasure  that  the  perusal  of  the  score  of  your 
master-piece  *'Pietro  von  Abano,"  which  Mr.  Schlesmger  lent 
to  me,  has  afforded  me,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  that 
in  particular  the  first  act,  the  first  finale  (although  only  fur- 
nished by  the  poet  with  two  personages),  the  scene  between 
Antonio  and  the  half- lifeless  Cecilia  in  the  second  act,  and 
the  ingenious  manner  in  which  the  stringed  instruments,  half 
con  sordini,  half  sensa  sordini,  shadow  forth  the  dialogue  be- 
tween the  living  Antonio  and  the  spirit-like  Cecilia;  the  im- 
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posing  finale  of  the  second  act;  and  besides  these,  numerous 
other  features  of  splendid  dramatic  intention,  excellent  decla- 
mation, novel,  picturesque  instrumentation  and  harmony,  have 
'rnly  charmed  me,  and  excited  in  me  the  most  ardent  desire 
to  be  present  at  a  performance  of  your  master-piece." 

In  the  year  1828,  I  wrote  my  second  double-quartet,  and 
endearoured  to  bring  it  nearer  to  my  first  idea  of  the  double 
choral  style,  than  the  first:  in  this  I  succeeded  to  my  own 
>atiRfaction.  I  played  it  for  the  first  time  publicly  in  one  of 
^•ur  winter- concerts  of  December,  with  great  applause,  and  it 
-oon  found  the  same  appreciation  and  publicity  in  other  places 
A«  the  previous  one.  Shortly  afterwards  I  received  an  invi- 
tation to  conduct  my  oratorio  "Die  letzten  Dinge''  at  a  musical 
iV^tival  that  was  to  take  place  at  Halberstadt  on  the  4th  June 
I*^2s,  and  I  set  out  this  time  accompanied  only  by  my  wife 
•ind  my  youngest  daughter  Theresa,  as  shortly  before,  my 
slaughter  Emilia  had  married  a  manufacturer  of  the  name  of 
Zithn,  and  could  leave  her  domestic  concerns  as  little  as  Ida. 

My  oratorio  was  excellently  performed  by  the  different 
rhoral-societies  that  had  been  invited  for  that  purpose,  as  they 
were  all  enthusiastic  admirers  of  it,  and  gave  it  the  preference 
^'ter  all   other  works  then  performed. 

At  the  second  concert  1  played  my  new  concertino  in  A 
major  (Op.  79,  published  by  Schlesinger),  and  I  think  that, 
upon  the  same  occasion,  also,  my  just  finished  third  symphony 
iH  C  minor  (Op.  78,  also  published  by  Schlesinger)  was  then 
performed  for  the  first  time.  One  circumstance,  the  remem- 
hrauoe  of  which  is  still  impressed  upon  my  memory,  and  which 
rel,ites  to  my  daughter  Theresa,  then  nine  years  old,  I  must 
yet  relate.  I  took  the  child  with  me  to  all  the  rehearsals, 
as  she  would  alw*ays  attend  those  at  Dtisseldorf,  and  I  augured 
trom  that,  a  great  love  for  music.  In  Halberstadt  Theresa 
fxpressed  especial  pleasure  in  the  concluding  *'niunber"  of  the 
•ratorio,  and  as  that  was  a  fugue  on  the  words:  ''His  is  the 
kingdom,  the  power,  and  glory,"  I  furthermore  concluded  that 
she  had  not  only  a  strong  sentiment  for  music  generally,  but 
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also  for  its  graver  forms,  and  I  even  imparted  to  Dorette  the 
pleasure  I  felt  at  the  happy  disposition  of  our  child.  But 
when  I  questioned  Theresa  more  closely  respecting  her  pre- 
ference for  the  fugue,  I  was  informed  to  my  great  surprise 
and  to  my  shame,  "that  she  only  liked  the  piece  of  music 
in  question  better  than  all  the  rest,  because  she  knew,  that, 
as  at  Dusseldorf,  the  rehearsal  would  soon  be  over,  and  that 
then  we  should  go  home  to  dinner!"  —  Shortly  afterwards 
I  received  from  the  parties  who  got  up  this  musical  festiTal 
a  permanent,  and  more  gratifying  cause  to  remember  the 
same;  for  they  sent  me,  as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude,  a 
costly  table-clock,  ornamented  with  appropriate  emblems,  and 
bearing  on  the  pedestale  an  inscription,  with  the  date. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  I  wrote  three  more  violin-quartets, 
which  were  published  by  Schlesinger  as  Op.  82,  after  which. 
as  I  was  not  very  successful  with  my  operas  upon  other  stages. 
I  turned  once  more  to  church  music,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1829,  wrote  my  "Lord's  prayer,"  on  the  text  of  Mahlmam. 
The  effect  which  this  work  produced  at  its  first  performance, 
although  only  with  pianoforte  accompaniment,  on  the  festival 
of  St.  Cecilia  the  same  year,  was  greatly  increased,  when 
a  few  months  afterwards  it  was  given  at  one  of  our  winter- 
concerts  with  full  orchestral  accompaniment.  It  was  notonlj 
received  here  in  Cassel  upon  every  repetition  up  to  more 
recent  times,  with  great  approbation,  but  it  soon  found  much 
approval  in  other  places  also. 

On  the  4th  June  1829,  another  musical  festival  took  place 
at  Nordhausen,  to  which  I  was  also  invited.  Of  the  first  day's 
performance  I  have  nevertheless,  now  no  clear  recollection; 
but  on  the  second  day  I  played  with  MiUler  of  Brunswick, 
with  Wiele  of  this  place,  and  with  Maurer  of  Bannover,  a  con- 
certante  for  four  violins,  of  the  composition  of  the  latter.  For 
myself,  I  chose  to  play  the  fourth,  on  the  occasion,  as  my 
Stradivari-violin  had  a  particularly  good  tone  on  the  G 
string,  and  as  we  had  practised  together  that  celebrated  piece 
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of  music  very  assiduouely,  the  applause  was  quite  extraordinary. 
Mj  new  clarinet- concerto  in  E  flai,  which  I  had  written 
for  Hermstedt  for  this  musical  festival,  met  with  no  less  ap- 
probation, but  it  is  no  longer  in  my  possession,  neither  do  I 
now  know  whether  it  is  still  in  existence.  During  our  stay 
in  Nordhausen,  we  lived  in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Fleck^  a  mer- 
chant, whose  wife  was  a  very  amiable  hostess.  One  day  at 
dinner,  Edward  Grund  my  former  pupil,  was  prompted  to 
propose  a  toast  to  her,  in  doing  which  be  introduced  the  ob- 
Nervation  that  she  "was  anything  but  a  Fleck*  in  human 
society,  but  much  rather  to  be  called  a  gleam  of  light.'^  I  also 
remember  still  with  pleasure  the  beautiful  weather  that  favoured 
the  dinner  which  the  people  of  Nordhausen  gave  to  their 
guests  upon  a  neighbouring  hill  which  commanded  a  view  of 
the  town.  The  collation  was  spread  upon  the  greensward, 
and  as  good  wine  was  by  no  means  wanting,  the  company 
soon  became  very  merry,  and  returned  to  town  in  the  best 
possible  humour. 

In  August  1829,  I  wrote  a  solo-quartet  in  E  major 
«0p.  83,  published  by  Schlesinger).  But  my  desire  to  try  my 
fortune  once  more  with  an  opera  gave  me  no  rest,  and  I 
therefore  persuaded  my  friend  Charles  Pfeiffer  to  work  up  for 
me  the  subject  of  a  Spanish  novel  by  Washington  Irving,  that 
seemed  to  me  very  attractive,  and  in  every  respect  adapted  for 
an  opera.  But  as  P/eiffer's  name  could  not  be  mentioned  in 
the  playbills,  as  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse  it  is  not  considered 
Hecoming  for  a  servant  of  the  state  to  occupy  himself  with 
poetical  works  together  with  his  official  duties,  the  indetect- 
able  name  of  Schmidt  was  chosen  instead  of  his ;  just  as  when 
"Pietro'^  was  brought  out  the  author's  name  wa6  not  mentioned, 
as  Feige,  then  the  director  of  the  theatre,  did  not  like  to  be 
responsible  to  the  Elector  and  the  public  for  permitting  a 
fictitious  name  proposed  by  me  to  be  placed  upon  the  play- 
bill. —  In  October  1829,  I,  therefore,  with  my  usual  zeal,  with 


*)  Fleck,  in  the  German  language,  aignifies,  a  spot,  stain,  or  blemish. 
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every  new  work,  set  about  the  composition  of  the  opera  of 
the  ^'Alchymist,"  completed  it  in  April  of  the  following  year, 
and  immediately  distributed  the  parts,  in  order  to  perform  it 
on  the  28th  July,  the  birthday  of  the  Elector.  It  pleased  here 
in  Cassel  quite  as  much  as  my  prerious  operas,  but  out  of 
Hesse  was  represented  at  Prague  only,  though  with  great 
approbation;*  while  the  selections  made  from  it  for  the  piano- 
forte, arranged  by  my  brother  Ferdinand,  found  a  more  wide- 
spread publicity. 

In  June  1830  Paganini  came  to  Cassel  and  gave  two 
concerts  in  the  theatre,  which  I  heard  with  great  interest. 
His  lefl  hand,  and  his  constantly  pure  intonation  were  to  me 
astonishing.  But  in  bis  compositions,  and  his  execution  I  found 
a  strange  mixture  of  the  highly  genial  and  childishly  tasteless. 
by  which  one  felt  alternately  charmed  and  disappointed,  so  that 
the  impression  loft  as  a  whole  was,  after  frequent  hearing,  by 
no  means  satisfactory  to  me.  As  his  risit  took  place  just  on 
Whitsunday,  I  took  him  the  next  day  to  Wilhelmshohe,  where 
he  dined  with  me,  and  was  very  lively,  indeed  somewhat  extra- 
vagantly so. 

A  few  months  afterwards  the  revolution  of  July  broke  out 
in  France,  and  as  a  general  excitement  had  extended  itself  to 
Germany  also,  symptoms  of  discontent  vrith  the  public  author- 
ities showed  themselves  also  here  in  Cassel.  Just  previously, 
the  Elector  had  gone  to  Vienna,  accompanied  by  the  Countess 


•)  In  the  Vienna  "Musicalischer  Anzeiger"  of  the  23rd  January  16o4  is 
the  following  notice  respecting  it :  "All  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  and  judging  for  themselves,  know  and  feel  that  the  esteemed 
maestro,  in  all  his  dramatic  compositions,  with  the  exception  of  the  single, 
purely  genial  "Faust,"  introduces  his  hearers  less  into  the  wondrous  realm 
of  fancy,  than  he  leads  them  like  a  true  friend,  by  pleasant  meandering 
paths  through  the  charming  and  balmy  groves  of  harmony.  This  work 
also,  breathes  the  same  calm,  reflective  spirit  that  speaks  to  the  heart, 
the  same  pure  taste,  the  same  style,  as  noble  as  it  is  elegant,  the  same 
constancy,  unity  and  well-sustained  interior  connection,  that  so  parti- 
cularly characterizes  all  the  works  of  this  perhaps  most  substantial  of  all 
living  composers,  and  which  distinguish  also  no  less  this  mnsical  creation/' 
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Reichftibachy  with  the  object,  as  it  was  believed,  of  eflFecting  at 
the  Austrian  court  the  elevation  of  that  personage  to  the 
dignity  of  a  princess.  He  had  afterwards  repaired  to  Carls- 
bad, and  from  there  came  all  manner  of  strange  reports 
about  his  serious  illness,  resulting  from  some  personal  conflicts 
with  the  Countess  Reichenbach,  on  account  of  which,  his  phy- 
Mcian  Mr.  HerduSy  proceeded  to  Carlsbad,  but  not  having  been 
ndmitted  to  an  audience,  returned  to  Cassel.  A  deputation 
trom  the  members  of  the  privy  council  was  hereupon  sent 
to  Carlsbad;  was  received  several  times  by  the  elector,  and 
JTought  back  intelligence  that  he  would  shortly  return  to  his 
capital.  Before  this  took  place  however,  on  the  evening  of 
the  6th  September,  disturbancees  broke  out.  I  was  at  the  mo- 
ment with  my  wife  at  the  theatre,  where  EaupacJi's  comedy 
Der  Zeitgeist'^  was  being  performed,  and  I  remarked  on  a 
-udden,  that  messengers  had  been  sent  to  the  officers  who 
were  present,  informing  then  that  **the  alarm"  had  been 
ounded  in  the  town^  and  upon  this  they  all  immediately  left. 
Ihis  created  so  much  sensation  in  the  house,  that  the  rest  of 
'he  audience  thought  that  nothing  less  than  a  great  fire  had 
broken  out  in  the  town,  and  they  also  left  the  house  in  the 
midst  of  the  performance.  Fearing  for  the  safety  of  our  own 
ind  our  children's  dwellings,  we  went  out  with  the  rest, 
:iDd  were  at  length  informed  that  the  excited  people  had 
riotously  attacked  several  bakers'  shops,  and  committed  depre- 
dation in  the  houses  of  the  owners,  because,  notwithstanding 
the  fall  that  had  taken  place  in  the  price  of  corn,  they  had 
raised  the  price  of  bread.  In  order  to  prevent  further  excesses 
^'D  the  part  of  the  populace,  a  number  of  the  citizens  had,  with 
the  consent  of  the  ministry,  taken  up  arms,  and  the  military 
occupied  not  only  the  electoral  palace,  but  the  Konigstrasse 
and  the  Friederichsplatz,  so  that  the  people  leaving  the  theatre 
could  not  pass  through  the  closed  streets.  We  were  therefore 
compelled  to  make  a  circuit  to  reach  our  house  and  when 
arrived  there,  dared  not  retire  to  rest  at  the  usual  hour,  as 
the  commotion  that  prevailed  in  the  town  was  still  very  great. 
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The  Elector  did  not  return  till  the  12th  September,  but  at 
first  unaccompanied  by  the  Countess  Reichenbach,  and  with  the 
greatest  privacy.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  Wilhelmshohe, 
whither,  a  few  days  after,  the  magistracy  with  chief-burgo- 
master Schombtirg  at  their  head,  followed  him,  to  express  their 
pleasure  at  his  convalescence  and  return;  as  also  to  petition 
him  to  assemble  the  estates,  which  had  not  been  done  since 
1815,  and  to  advise  with  them  upon  the  alleviation  of  many 
existing  grievances.  The  magistracy  was  nevertheless  not  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience  till  the  following  morning  in  the  elec- 
toral palace  at  Cassel,  during  which,  half  the  town  had  collected 
on  the  Friedrichsplatz ,  in  order  to  ascertain  immediately 
whether  the  result  of  the  deputation  was  successful,  and  if 
such  should  be  the  case  the  master- cooper  Herbold,  had  agreed 
to  make  it  known  to  the  people  by  waving  a  white  handker- 
chief from  the  window  of  the  chamber  of  audience.  When 
therefore  the  deputation  in  solemn  procession  from  the  Ober- 
Neustadter  town-halK  approached  the  palace,  and  had  crossed 
its  threshold,  all  eyes  were  directed  to  the  windows  of  the 
audience-chamber,  and  the  decision  was  anxiously  awaited. 

The  Elector,  to  whose  ears  doubtless  many  disquieting  re- 
ports had  come,  and  who  could  place  no  dependance  on  his 
troops  (many  of  whom,  as  at  a  latter  period  was  shown, 
desired  a  constitution)  for  the  protection  of  his  palace  and  the 
successful  suppression  of  the  revolution,  gave,  to  the  universal 
joy  of  the  people  a  satisfactory  reply.  Scarcely  had  the  waving 
of  the  white  handkerchief  announced  this  to  the  populace, 
than  the  assembled  thousands  upon  the  Friedrichsplatz  rent 
the  air  with  deafening  cheers  of  Long  live  the  Elector!  upon  which 
he  shewed  himself  for  a  moment  at  one  of  the  windows,  and 
acknowledged  them  with  several  bows.  In  the  evening  the  town 
was  spontaneously  illuminated,  and  at  the  theatre,  instead  of 
the  previously  announced  piece  of  the  "Ahnfrau"  the  "Barber 
of  Seville"  was  chosen,  and  the  public  in  their  delight  at  the 
appearance  of  the  Elector  and  his  son  before  the  beginning 
of  the  opera,  greeted  him  with  tumultuous  cheers,  and  struck 
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up  the  "Hail  to  the  elector  Wilhelm."  This  was  followed  on 
the  19th  of  September  by  the  promised  summoning  of  the 
ancient  estates  of  Hesse,  consisting  of  deputies  from  the  nobles, 
the  towns,  the  universities  and  the  peasanty,  who  assembled  on 
the  16th  October,  and  immediately  promulgated  a  satisfactory 
report  to  the  people.  On  the  following  day  the  opening  of  the 
assembly  of  the  states  was  celebrated  by  the  performance  of 
divine  service  in  the  great  church,  and  by  command  of  the 
{rovemment  by  a  solemn  choral  hymn  sung  by  the  society  of 
.^t.  Cecilia  accompanied  by  the  court  orchestra.  For  this 
occasion  I  selected  the  last  "number*'  of  my  cantata  composed 
m  Vienna,  "Die  Befreiung  Deutschlands"  (The  emancipation  of 
Germany),  with  its  solo-quartet,  and  the  concluding  fugue: 
"Lasset  uns  den  Dankgesang  erheben"  (Let  us  raise  the  the  song 
of  thanks),  a  four-voice  choral  piece  which  was  alternately 
^ung,  with  the  congregation,  and  the  Halleluja  from  HdndeVs 
Messiah." 

The  propositions  brought  forward  by  the  estates,  after 
several  weeks^  discussion  between  the  electoral  commissaries 
and  the  deputies,  were  with  various  additions  and  modifications, 
admitted  as  basis  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  state  as  well 
as  for  the  propositions  made  by  the  Elector  respecting  a 
fixed  amount  for  a  civil  list,  and  division  of  the  whole  of  the 
>tate  revenues,  which  besides  had  been  chiefly  accumulated 
from  the  sale  of  the  men  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  English 
to  fight  against  the  revolted  North -American  colonies  during 
the  time  of  the  Elector  Friedrich  II.  The  9th  January  1831 
was  the  day  fixed  for  the  promulgation  of  the  new  constitution, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  day  before,  the  Electress  came  back 
with  her  daughter  Caroline  from  Fulda,  where  she  had  been 
residing  for  some  time  past,  in  order  to  be  present  at  this 
joyful  event.  The  elector  received  her  upon  his  arrival  at  her 
residence  in  the  Belle-vue  palace,  and  I  received  order  from 
the  officer  of  the  lord  marshal  of  the  court,  to  give  the  re- 
conciled couple  a  serenade  with  the  court  orchestra.  After  j 
had  held  the  rehearsal  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  for 
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that  purpose,  I  proceeded  with  the  orchestra  in  exceedingly  cold 
weather  to  the   Belle-vue  palace,  and  having  ascertained  the 
apartment  in  which  the  c^urt  was  assembled  we  drew  up  out- 
side and  played  as  well  as  the  extremely  unfavourable  weather 
would   permit.     Towards   the  end  of  the  music  the  princely 
pair  shewed  themselves,  the  Elector  embraced  his  wife  at  the 
window,   and  the   inhabitants  of  Cassel ,  who   in   spite  of  the 
cold  had  collected  in  crowds ,  broke  out  into  a  loud  cheer  of 
joy.     The  next  morning   the  public  announcement  of  the  new 
constitution   was  made,   and  the   oaths  were  taken   with  due 
solemnity   on   the  part   of  the   civic-guard   publicly  upon  the 
KonijTsplatz ,   on    that  of  the  military  on   the   Friedrichsplatz, 
and  bv  all  the  authorities,  the  court  officials  and  the  orchestra 
in   their  proper  localities.     In  the  evening  the  town  was  illu- 
minated, and  at  the  theatre,  brilliantly  lighted  up,  '*Jessonda'* 
was   given   as  festive  opera  for  the  occasion,   preceded   by  a 
play  written  for  the  occasion  by  counsellor  JSf'enieyer.    In  the 
latter  was  introduced  at  the  same  time  a  hymn  composed  for 
it  by  me,  "Hesse's  song  of  joy  on  the  establishment  of  its  con- 
stitution;*' and  at  the  conclusion,  the  well-known  and  previously 
mentioned  melody,  which,  with  appropriate  words,  was  sung  also 
by  the  audience,  after  which  the  latter  greeted  the  electoral 
family  assembled  in  the  state  box  with  a  storm  of  cheers.  Every- 
body now  looked  forward  to  a  happy  future ;  but  unfortunately 
the  Countess  Heichenbac/t,  with  her  brother  Mr.  Orflepp,  returned 
the  day  after  to  Wilhelmshohe.     This  had   no  sooner  become 
known  in  Cassel,  as  also  that  the  elector  had  visited  her  there. 
than  the  disturbances  immediately  broke  out  afresh.     Citizens 
and    peasantry  gathered  in   crowds  before  the  palace  at  Wil- 
helmshohe, and  threatened  aloud  to  drive  the  countess  out  by 
force,  until  it  was  at  length  ascertained  that  she  had  left  for 
Hanau ,  and  a  public  announcement  was  placarded  in  Cassel : 
**that  the  cause  for  the  disturbance  had  been  removed."     But 
a  few   weeks  afterwards   the  Elector  followed  her,  as  it  was 
thought  to  take  up  his  residence  altogether  at  Hanau. 

Meanwhile  at  my  house  the  constructioD  of  an  additional 
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buildiiig  which  had  been  begun  the  previous  summer  from  a 
plan  drawn  by  my  son-in-law  Wolff  was  completed.  By  this, 
in  addition  to  somewhat  more  house-room,  I  obtained  more 
particularly  a  music  room  such  as  we  had  long  felt  the  want 
of  for  our  quartet  parties,  which  although  closely  aci^oining 
the  house  itself,  had  nevertheless  a  higher  roof,  in  order  to 
gire  it  the  desired  height.  In  its  decoration  also,  the  chief 
endeavour  was  to  obtain  a  favourable  acoustic  arrangement, 
bo  as  to  dispense  with  all  drapery  over  the  windows  and  doors, 
which  is  so  obstructive  of  sound.  On  the  2nd  February  1831, 
we  consecrated  the  newly-acquired  space  with  the  celebration 
of  our  ''Silver  Wedding" ;  at  which  my  parents  from  Ganders- 
Leim  were  come  to  assist,  and  had  brought  with  them  as  a 
present  a  porcelain  vase  richly  ornamented  with  silver,  upon 
which,  besides  the  names  of  the  donors,  was  engraved  the  in- 
scription: '^May  the  silver  of  to-day  be  one  day  gold!"  This 
fete,  properly  speaking  was  got  up  by  my  children,  in  con- 
junction with  our  musical  friends,  and  was  opened  by  the 
torch-light  dance  from  my  *Taustus"  executed  by  the  guests, 
with  appropriate  words  to  the  choral  parts.  This  was  followed 
by  a  succession  of  ''Tableaux  vivants,"  in  which  the  chief  in- 
t'idents  of  my  life  were  ingeniously  represented.  Among  many 
other  poems  both  of  comic  and  serious  import,  which  were 
recited  at  table ,  my  fiiend  Pfeiffer  had  also  contributed  a 
composition  witli  the  view,  that  all  the  persons  present  should 
appear  in  the  costume  of  the  characters  in  my  operas,  and 
ibat  K.  Pfeiffer  himself  should  recite  the  poem.  Tliis  poem 
gave  me  great  pleasure  at  the  time,  and  its  recital,  with 
all  its  allusions,  excited  general  merriment,  and  no  one  would 
have  dreamed  that  its  youthful  author  would  be  snatched  in 
a  few  months  by  death  from  our  ciixle.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  31st  July,  while  bathing  in  the  river  Fulda,  he  was 
struck  ¥rith  apoplexy,  and  his  beautiful  and  diversified  labours 
iu  literature  were  suddenly  arrested  for  ever.  P'or  his  obsequies 
1  composed  a  solemn  dirge  for  several  voices,  and  subse- 
quently, when   the   civil  guard   of   this   place    had   a  monu- 
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mental  memorial  erected  over  his  early  grave,  upon  its  con- 
secration the  chorus  from  "The  last  things,"  "Selig  sind  die 
Todten,"  was  sung  by  the  St.  Cecilia  society  with  the  assistance 
also  of  its  female  members,  a  circumstance  which  upon  no 
previous  occasion  of  the  kind  had  ever  taken  place  in  Cassel. 
Dr.  B.  W.  Pfeiffer^  the  father  of  the  deceased,  who  previously 
had  been  known  to  me  only  in  his  official  capacity  as  chief 
advocate  of  the  court  of  appeal,  visited  me  upon  the  occasion 
to  thank  me  for  my  attention,  and  in  this  manner  I  first  be- 
came personally  intimate  with  him,  to  whom  I  was  at  a  later 
period  to  be  more  nearly  allied  as  son-in-law. 

Unhappily  that  was  the  last  family  rejoicing  which  mj 
brother  Ferdinand  lived  to  see.  He  shortly  after  fell  so  se- 
riously ill  that  the  physicians  immediately  pronounced  him  irre- 
coverable, and  I  was  present  a  few  days  afterwards  when  he 
breathed  his  last.  As  his  widow,  in  spite  of  all  her  sohci- 
tations,  received  no  pension  from  the  bureau  of  intendance, 
and  was  therefore  reduced  to  the  small  income  paid  to  her  from 
the  relief-fund  which  I  had  instituted  a  few  years  before^  I 
set  aside  for  her  subsistence  a  yearly  allowance ,  with  the  aid 
of  which  she  was  enabled  to  give  a  good  education  to  both  her 
children  and  to  allow  her  son  Ludwig^  my  godson,  to  prepare 
himself  for  his  collegiate  studies.  After  some  years  of  diligent 
study,  with  a  view  of  going  to  the  university  of  Marburg,  the 
young  fellow  returned  to  his  earlier  expressed  desire  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  music.  Upon  a  closer  examination,  however, 
this  did  not  seem  to  me  advisable,  as  it  was  now  too  late  for 
him  to  acquire  the  necessary  thorough  musical  education,  and 
by  my  advice  he  adhered  to  his  chosen  profession  of  the  law, 
passed  a  brilliant  examination  in  1847,  and  entered  into  the 
official  service  of  the  electorate  of  Hesse. 

In  the  month  of  April  in  pursuance  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion ,  the  first  assembly  of  the  estates  upon  the  basis  of  the 
new  election  law  was  summoned,  and  held  its  sittings  in  a 
saloon  of  the  Belle-vue  palace.  Schomburg,  the  bui^omaster 
of  the  capital,  was  unanimously  chosen  as  its  president,  and 
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the  gOYemment  did  not  dare  oppose  his  nomination.  As 
the  sittings  were  public,  this  awakened  immediately  an  active 
political  vitality  in  the  town,  and  the  debates  were  followed 
ap  to  the  conclusion  of  the  session  with  great  interest  by  all 
classes.  Professor  Sylvester  Jordan^  the  deputy  from  the 
Marburg  university,  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence, 
and  he  almost  always  succeeded  in  carrying  through  his  liberal 
motions  in  the  assembly. 

In  order  to  extend  these  liberal  sentiments  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Cassel,  some  men  well  known  for  their  liberal 
opinions  considered  it  requisite  to  form  a  political  club,  under 
the  name  of  the  ^^reading  museum,"  and  I  willingly  joined  my 
exertions  to  theirs.  At  this  place  every  afternoon  during  the 
>ession,  the  various  subjects  which  had  been  discussed  in  the 
chamber  were  made  known.  The  sittings  of  the  deputies  were 
often  very  stormy  ones,  though  the  chairman  reprimanded  the 
non-members  every  time  they  applauded  a  speaker,  and  threat- 
ened to  have  all  disturbers  turned  out  by  the  civic  guard,  yet 
the  daily  visitors  at  the  sitting  did  not  much  care  about  it 
and  still  endeavoured  to  influence  the  voting.  But  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs  suffered  considerable  detriment 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  Elector  had  quitted  his  palace 
at  Cassel  since  March,  and  taken  up  his  residence  permanently, 
at  Hanau.  As  the  assembled  estates  had  failed  in  all  their 
rt^peated  efforts  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  Cassel,  they  re- 
solved towards  the  end  of  August,  in  conjunction  with  the 
town  council  of  Cassel,  to  send  a  deputation  to  Hanau,  with 
the  proposition  that  the  Elector  should  either  return  without 
delay  to  the  capital  or  adopt  means  for  the  undisturbed  ad- 
Qunistration  of  affairs.  The  deputy  from  Rinteln,  Wiederliold, 
president  of  the  high  court  of  judicature ,  was  one  of  the  de- 
putation, and  he  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Elector  to  take  his 
son  as  co-regent  vdth  him  in  the  government,  and  to  transfer  the 
administration  of  affairs  to  him  exclusively  so  long  as  he  him- 
self remained  away  from  Cassel.  Thus  the  young  Prince,  after 
a  long  residence  at  Fulda,  returned  to  Cassel  as  co-regent, 
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together  with  the  Countess  Schaiimburg,  with  whose  morganatic 
marriage  with  his  son  the  Elector  now  expressed  himself  re- 
conciled. The  Prince  delivered  to  the  estates  a  deed  of 
agreement  concerning  the  solemn  maintenance  of  the  con- 
stitutional laws,  and  was  at.  first  received  at  Cassel  with 
satisfaction,  particularly  as  he  nominated  the  mediator, 
Wiederhold,  minister  of  justice.  But  as  it  was  soon  observed 
that  the  Electress,  on  account  of  her  refusal  to  acknowledge 
the  Countess  Schaumburg  as  her  daughter-in-law,  experienced 
many  annoyances  and  aifronts,  considerable  disapprobation 
was  displayed  in  the  town,  and  all  classes  generally  sided  with 
the  amiable  Electress,  who  by  her  kind  sentiments  and  mild 
manners  had  for  long  years  acquired  the  love  and  respect  of 
the  people  of  Hesse.  As  for  me,  I  had,  however,  to  congra- 
tulate myself  on  being  in  favour  with  the  Prince  at  thai 
time;  and  he  requested  me  to  make  arrangements  for  giving' 
him  some  coui't  concerts  at  the  palace  of  Wilhelmshohe.  Upon 
his  returning  shortly  to  the  town  he  even  requested  me  in  a 
very  courteous  letter,  to  afford  him  and  the  Countess  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  some  of  my  quartets,  and  to  arrange  for  that 
purpose  a  quartet  party  at  the  palace.  It  would  seem,  however, 
to  have  been  a  somewhat  tedious  affair  for  them,  for  I  never 
received  a  second  invitation. 

In  the  autumn  1831  I  finished  my  ''Violin-Schule"  (course 
of  instruction  for  the  violin)  a  work  which  I  had  undertaken 
at  the  solicitation  of  many  persons ,  and  on  which  I  was  en- 
gaged for  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  having  always  begun 
between-whiles  some  other  compositions  which  had  more  at- 
traction for  me.* 


*  It  was  published  by  Haslinger,  in  Vienna,  and  the  "Wiener  Theater- 
Zeitung,"  conducted  by  Ad.  B&uerle,  speaks  of  it  in  the  following  manner: 
A  fib  companion  to  HumtneVs  'Clavier-Schule'  (pianoforte  school);  for  in 
the  same  way  that  that  opens  a  new  department  of  education  in  piano* 
forte  play,  this  embraces  the  whole  art  and  science  of  violin  play,  and 
lays  down  clear  principles  for  an  art  which  hitherto  has  been  taught 
more  by  oral  precepts,  or,  at  the  utmost,  by  small  fragmentary  pamphleu 
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I  afterwards  wrote  three  quartets,  which  were  published 
as  Op.  84,  by  Andre  of  Offenbach,  and  later  for  the  St.  Ce- 
cOia  society  three  psalms  of  Moses  Mendelsohn's  translation 
for  two  four- voice  chorals  and  four  solo-voices,  which  were 
pabUshed  by  Simrock  of  Bonn  [Op.  85],  and  had  an  extensive 
circulation. 

In  the  summer  of  1882  I  was  ordered  by  my  physician 
to  proceed  to  the  well-known  warm  sulphur  baths  of  Nenndorf, 
to  cure  a  stiffness  in  one  of  my  knees,  and  which  I  had 
contracted  the  preceeding  winter  from  a  cold  caught  while 
skating.    My  wife,  who  accompanied  me,  had  taken  with  her 


It  required  the  penetrating,  searching  mind  of  a  Spohr,  who  surpasses  in 
complete  scientifio  culture  the  authors  of  every  existing  school,  to  con- 
dense in  systematic  order  so  important  a  branch  of  art,  which  has  been 
two  centuries  in  acquiring  shape;  so  that  the  violin^  so  prominent  in  all 
mnsic,  may  be  cultiyated  upon  sure  and  proper  principles,  and  its  study 
(vried  out  with  certain  success.  How  well  the  great  maestro  Spohr  goes 
to  work  to  effect  this  we  shall  shew  in  a  subsequent  clearer  exposition 
of  the  contents ;  for  he  has  not  only  copiously  treated  the  scientific  mu- 
fidl  culture  of  the  pupil  by  the  clear  outspoken  method  of  the  instruction 
in  the  explanatory  text,  assisted  by  the  excellent  and  appropriate  pieces 
which  he  supplies  for  practice,  but  also,  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
instruction,  in  which  the  mechanism  of  the  human  body  is  so  beautifully 
and  appositely  shewn  in  all  its  bearings  on  the  mechanical  structure  of 
the  instrument.  The  excellent  preface  to  the  work  presents  rules  of  con- 
doci  both  for  the  instructors  and  parents  of  pupils  for  the  obyiation  of 
t  host  of  evils  which  have  hitherto  arisen  from  false  and  erroneous  modes 
of  proceeding,  from  the  circumstance  that  few  lovers  of  music ,  and  few 
teachers  of  music  even,  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  these  arcana  of 
the  art  Well  and  clearly  does  he  enumerate  the  means  of  encourage- 
ment by  which  the  industry  of  the  pupil  may  be  incited.  How  generous 
ii  the  invitation  of  the  famed  master  to  the  students  of  the  vioUn,  that 
they  should  impart  to  him  their  experience  in  the  progress  of  their  stu- 
dies of  his  code  of  instruction  for  violin-play,  for  the  further  extension  of 
His  own  knowledge!  In  this  the  great  earnestness  of  the  true  artist 
for  the  attainment  of  the  one  gfreat  object  is  made  conspicuously  evi- 
dent^   The  notice  concludes  with  the  following  words:  '*The 

vorld-iamed  master,  Spohr j  has  by  this  excellent  work  alone  ensured  an 
andying  celebrity,  and  thereby  added  but  a  new  and  beautiful  leaf  to 
the  laurel  wreathe  that  encircles  his  brows.** 

SPOHB,  Aotobiogr^by.    n.  ^2 
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among   other   books,    a   volume    of  the  poems   of  my  friend 
Ffeiifer^  which  were  not  published  till  after  his  decease;  and 
as  I  had  long  wished  to  set  something  from  it  to  music  in 
memory  of  him,  I  chose  one  of  them :  ^'Die  Weihe  der  ToDe/' 
which  pleased  me  very  much,  and  appeared  to  me  particularly 
well  suited  for  the  composition  of  a  cantata.    But  when  I 
was   about  to  begin  the  work,  I  «found  that  the  text  of  this 
style  of  poem  did  not  lend  itself  altogether  well  to  it ;  and  I 
felt  much  more  disposed  to  represent  the  subject  matter  of  the 
poem  in  an  instrumental-composition ;  in  this  manner  originated 
my  fourth  symphony,  under  the  title :  "Die  Weihe  der  Tone." 
[In  a  letter  to  Speyer  of  the  9th  October  1832,  this  is  adverted 
to  in  the  following  words:   Although!  have  now  no  duties  to 
perform  at  the  theatre,*  and  have  had  leisure  sufficient  for 
composition,  I  have  nevertheless  been  but  little  disposed  lat- 
terly, to  set  to  work.-  From  the  great  interest  which  I  took 
and  still  constantly  take  in  the  political  regeneration  of  Ger- 
many, the  recent  retrograde  steps  have  too  much  annoyed  me 
to  permit  of  my  giving  myself  calmly  to  any  work  of  deep 
study.    Nevertheless  I  have  again  lately  completed  a  grand 
instrumental  composition,  and  that  is  a  fourth  symphony,  but 
which  differs  greatly  in  form  from  the  previous  ones.   It  is  a 
musical  composition  inspired  by  a  poem  of  Karl  Pfeiffer's:  "Die 
Weihe  der  Tiine,"   which  must  be  printed,  and  distributed  in 
the  music  room,  or  recited  aloud  before  it  is  performed.    In 
the  very  first  part,  I  had  for  task,  the  construction  of  a  har- 
monious whole  from  the  sounds  of  nature.     This,  as  indeed 
the  whole  work,  was  a  difficult,  but  a  highly  attractive  pro- 
blem," &c.] 

My  musical  friends  in  Hannover,  and  friend  HcMsmam 
at  the  head  of  them,  had  no  sooner  become  informed  of  mj 
presence  in  Nenndorf,  than  they  apprised  me  of  their  intention 
to  pay  me  a  visit ,  and  to  bring  their  instruments  with  them, 
so  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  the  lovers  of  music 


♦  The  court  theatre  was  cloaed  at  this  time. 
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then  in  Nenndorf  a  music-party,  at  which  I  played  my  recently 
written  quartet.  Meanwhile  my  cure  was  successfully  completed, 
and  I  was  relieved  of  my  lameness  of  the  knee,  chiefly  by  a 
powerful  but  very  painful  douche  upon  the  suffering  part. 
Returned  to  Cassel ,  I  first  of  all  finished  my  new  symphony, 
and  let  my  friends  hear  it  at  a  rehearsal,  and  subsequently 
at  a  subscription  concert.  I  still  recollect  with  pleasure  the 
great  effect  it  produced  upon  all  who  heard  it.  It  was  after- 
wards given  with  great  applause  at  the  Gewandhaus  concert 
in  Leipzic,  and  Itochlite  wrote  a  very  animated  notice  of  the 
work  in  his  Musical  Journal.  None  of  my  symphonies  can 
boast  of  having  achieved  so  wide  a  circulation  in  almost  all 
the  towns  of  Germany ;  it  is  still  a  favorite  work,  and  in  most 
permanent  concerts  is  played  at  least  once  every  year. 

In  April  1832,  by  order  of  the  Prince,  the  court 
theatre  was  closed  '^for  an  indefinite  period,^'  all  the  singers 
and  comedians,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had  contracts 
of  engagement  for  a  longer  period,  having  previously  received 
due  notice  of  dismissal.  Two  singers  only,  messieurs  Foppel 
and  Bosner  (whose  wife  was  the  prima  donna)  could  not  be 
comprised  in  this  decision.  Together  with  the  orchestra,  I 
was  also  sunumoned  to  attend;  all  who  had  no  rescript  from 
the  elector  received  notice  of  dismissal,  and  we  others  were 
asked  whether  we  were  disposed  to  resign  our  places  for  an 
indemnification  to  be  agreed  upon  with  each  individual  se- 
parately. I,  who  had  first  to  give  my  answer  to  this  proposal 
on  the  part  of  the  administration,  immediately  declared  that 
I  WHS  not  disposed  to  agree  to  it,  but  would  abide  by  my 
engagement,  and,  should  it  become  necessary,  would  maintain 
my  right  before  the  proper  tribunal.  The  other  musicians 
also  at  once  pronounced  their  adhesion  to  my  declaration,  and 
we  thus  lost  one  hautboy  player  only,  whom  I  had  at  an  early 
period  engaged  at  Prague  by  the  authority  of  the  elector,  to 
make  up  the  complement  of  the  orchestra,  and  who  upon  his 
joining,  had  unfortunately  neglected  to  have  his  rescript  made 
out.     The  first  bassoonist,  who  was  in  a  similar  predicament, 
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succeeded  nevertheless  in  maintaining  his  place,  being  enabled 
to  produce  a  letter  from  me  in  which  I  had  engaged  him  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  elector,  that  the  letter 
would  guarantee  his  engagement  until  the  rescript  was  pre- 
pared; by  this  circumstance  he  was  saved  to  the  orchestra. 
We  others  were  then  not  called  forward  any  more,  and  all 
remained  upon  the  old  footing. 

In  the  autumn  of  1832,  my  brother  William  wrote  to  me 
from  Brunswick  to  apprize  me  that  in  the  ensuing  November 
would  be  the  '^goldene  Hochzeit"  (the  golden  wedding)  of  our 
parents ;  and  he  proposed  to  me  that  all  their  children  should 
meet  in  Gandersheim,  to  congratulate  our  parents,  and  present 
them  with  a  musical-clock.  That  it  would  be  a  source  of  still 
greater  pleasure  to  my  parents,  if  I  combined  a  musical  enter- 
tainment with  the  festival,  I  could  readily  imagine,  and  I 
therefore  urged  William  Wolff,  the  brother  of  my  son-in-law, 
to  write  a  poem  for  me,  to  set  to  music,  at  the  performance 
of  which  my  wife  and  I  with  the  piano  and  violin  should  re- 
present the  orchestra,  my  three  daughters  take  the  solo  parU?, 
and  my  brothers  with  their  wives,  and  my  sons-in-law  sing 
the  chorus.  So  soon  as  I  had  received  the  words  in  the  form 
which  I  had  suggested,  I  immediately  went  to  work ,  wrote  a 
cheerful  polonaise  (in  the  execution  of  which  I  gave  my  wife 
and  self  the  opportunity  of  shewing  our  skill  as  virtuosi  on 
our  respective  instruments) ;  this  I  followed  up  with  a  general 
chorus,  after  which  I  brought  in  the  three  soli  of  my  daughters, 
who  at  the  conclusion  sang  a  trio ;  and  then  lastly  I  added  a 
general  chorus  finale.  While  I  was  practising  this  festal  cantata 
with  my  wife  and  children,  I  sent  to  my  brothers  their  chorus 
parts  also,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  we  all  met  at  Ganders- 
heim a  few  days  before  the  fete-day,  which  was  on  the  26th 
November.  As  our  parents  could  not  accommodate  all  of  us 
with  bed-rooms,  I  hired  for  myself  and  my  numerous  com- 
pany, the  whole  accommodation  of  an  inn,  and  then  consulted 
with  my  brothers  and  sons-in-law  as  to  the  best  and  most 
effective  manner  of  celebrating    the   day.      Wolff  suggested 
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above  all  things  to  hire  the  handsomest  and  largest  room  in 
the  whole  town;  to  decorate  it  with  festoons  of  evergreens 
and  artifical  flowers;  to  display  there  our  presents,  and  give 
our  cantata  before  our  parents  and  the  families  of  our  friends. 
We  were  not  long  in  finding  a  room,  for  there  was  but  one  at 
all  suitable  in  the  whole  place,  and  that  moreover  scarcely 
laiige  enough  to  hold  all  the  invited  guests.  From  the  neigh- 
bouring wood  we  procured  in  abundance  the  necessary  branches 
and  evergreen  for  the  decorations,  and  were  then  all  employed 
fur  several  days  together  in  making  the  festoons  and  in  pre- 
paring garlands  of  paper-flowers,  as  also  with  drawing  and 
painting  transparencies.  When  we  would  get  tired  of  all  this 
work,  I  began  the  rehearsals  of  the  cantata,  and  could  not 
but  admire  the  industry  of  the  fair  sex  among  us,  who  had 
practised  their  husbands  so  well  in  the  tenor  and  bass  parts 
of  the  chorus,  although  they  were  almost  utterly  unmusical 
(though  gifted  with  good  voices),  that  their  performances 
were  creditable  enough  to  hear.  In  this  manner  the  time 
passed  very  quickly  till  the  festival,  and  we  then  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  our  parents  deeply  moved  by  our 
entertainment,  and  our  presents  greatly  admired  by  our  Gan- 
(lersheim  friends.  Besides  a  musical-clock,  which  in  particular 
was  an  object  of  great  attraction,  the  presents  consisted  of  a 
very  handsome  and  convenient  foot-stool  embroidered  for  my 
father  by  his  Brunswick  daughter-in-law,  and  in  numerous 
specimens  of  work  executed  for  my  mother  by  the  Gassel  ladies. 
The  banquet,  which  was  in  part  brought  from  my  parents^ 
house  and  part  furnished  from  a  restaurant,  was  a  very  pro- 
fuse one,  at  which  the  wines  and  liquors  brought  by  us  brothers 
met  no  less  with  great  approval,  so  that  the  festival  of  the 
Spohr  family  went  off  very  satisfactorily,  and  was  long  a  topic 
of  conversation  in  Gandersheim.  The  general  interest  exhibited 
00  the  occasion  by  the  townspeople  and  those  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  very  gratifying,  and  this  among  other  things 
was  exhibited  by  the  contributions  sent  to  my  mother  to  enter- 
tain the  numerous  guests,  for  she  received  a  complete  house- 
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fill  of  provisions,  in  the  shape  of  game,  pies,  pastry,  flour, 
eggs,  fruit  &c.  This  gaye  the  whole  affair  a  complete  pa- 
triarobal  character ;  and  every  hody  did  his  or  her  utmost  to 
evince  their  friendship  for  the  worthy  and  venerable  pair, 
and  their  respect  for  the  man,  who  for  so  many  years  had 
stood  by  them  as  the  faithful  physician  with  help  and  with 
advioe,  and  who,  wherever  he  could,  had  always  relieved  the 
necessities  of  the  poor. 

After  my  return  I  received  the  command  of  the  Prince 
to  give  a  succession  of  concerts  during  the  winter,  in  place 
of  the  theatrical  performances,  which  had  been  suspended 
since  the  spring.  These  concerts  were  to  take  place  every 
Sunday  for  the  benefit  of  the  treasury  of  the  theatre,  and  the 
gingers  who  remained  with  us  were  to  be  employed  therein. 
The  public,  however,  greatly  displeased  at  this,  and  that  the 
receipts  from  the  concerts  were  thus  to  be  diverted  from  the 
relief  f<^^  for  the  widows  of  the  members  of  the  orchestra, 
eame  to  the  determination  not  to  subscribe  to  them,  and  thus 
the  receipts  were  almost  null.  Few  of  the  concerts  only,  and 
Ihat  in  which  the  "Weihe  der  Tone"  was  first  given,  were 
^dl  attended,  but  in  the  others  the  house  looked  very  dreary 
^d  empty.  Meanwhile  it  would  seem  that  the  Prince  and 
the  Countess  Schaumburg,  had  found  the  winter  tediously 
long  with  a  closed  theatre;  for  towards  the  spring  I  received 
orders  to  proceed  to  Meiningen  to  engage  for  the  months  of 
March ,  April ,  and  May ,  a  company  of  travelling  performers 
who  were  there  at  that  time,  under  the  direction  of  Bethmann 
from  Berlin.  As  I  expressed  the  wish  to  take  my  wife  with 
me,  the  Prince  ordered  his  master  of  the  horse,  von  der 
Malshurgf  to  furnish  me  with  a  convenient  court  carriage  from 
the  electoral  stables,  and  we  proceeded  to  Meiningen  with  post 
horses.  But  there  were  other  obstacles  to  be  overcome  on  this 
mission,  besides  the  negotiations  with  Bethmann.  The  latter, 
for  instance,  had  accepted  an  engagement  for  the  whole  summer 
from  the  court  of  Meiningen,  and  it  was  necessary  to  prevail 
upon  the  duke  to  part  with  the  services  of  the  company  earlier 
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than  he  had  intended.  To  this,  however,  the  duchess  notwith- 
standing her  differences  with  her  brother,  on  account  of  his 
quarrel  with  the  mother,  rendered  me  her  assistance.  Shortly 
after  my  return,  Bethnumn  and  his  company  arrived,  aud  for 
the  re-opening  of  the  new  theatre  gave  the  ^Treischtitz,"  with 
much  applause.  Miss  Meisselhach  pleased  especially  by  her 
performance  of  Agatha.  The  former  director  of  the  theatre, 
Feige^  and  I  were  then  appointed  in  superintendance  over 
Mr.  Bethmann,  with  instructions  to  place  at  his  disposal, 
the  three  singers  whose  engagements  were  yet  unexpired,  the 
orchestra,  and  the  whole  of  the  company  of  the  scene-painters 
and  workmen  of  the  theatre,  the  extensive  wardrobe,  deco- 
rations, &c.  We  now  worked  out  together  the  order  of  the 
repertory,  Feige  and  Bethmann  for  the  plays  and  I  for  the 
operas,  and  were  soon  enabled  to  represent  once  more  all  the 
operas  that  were  previously  performed  on  our  stage.  At  this 
time  I  wrote  my  third  double  quartet  [E  minor]  and  another 
concertante  for  two  violins,  which  were  soon  after  published 
by  Simroek  in  Bonn  as  Op.  87  and  88. 

In  June  of  the  same  year  another  grand  musical  festival 
took  place  at  Halberstadt,  which  was  undertaken  by  the 
minister  Augustin  and  his  son,  as  the  sixth  musical  festival 
of  the  Elbe,  to  direct  which  concert-master  Frederick  Schneider 
of  Dessau  and  myself  were  invited.  It  differed  chiefly  from 
the  previous  ones  in  the  erection  of  an  enormous  tent,  or  rather 
of  a  large  booth  constructed  of  planks,  upon  the  square  in 
front  of  the  cathedral,  for  the  refreshment  and  social  enter- 
tainment of  the  visitors,  as  well  as  of  the  auditory  and  assistant 
artists,  and  in  which  all  strangers  could  assemble  at  any  hour 
of  the  day.  The  musical  performances  took  place  on  three 
successive  days,  and  began  with  HdndeVs  oratorio  of  ^^Samson'* 
under  Schneider's  direction.  The  next  morning  the  objects 
most  worthy  of  notice  in  Halberstadt  were  visited,  particularly 
the  collections  of  paintings  belonging  to  the  Canon  van  Spiegel 
and  Dr.  Lucanus.  It  was  intended  to  have  given  a  concert 
at  the  theatre,  but  as  it  was  not  sufficiently  spadoua  to  hold 
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the  numerous  auditory,  a  second  concert  was  given  simul- 
taneously in  the  large  room  of  the  "Golden  Angel,"  and  the 
non-resident  virtuosi  and  singers  were  divided  equally  to  per- 
form at  both  places.  The  tickets  which  were  distributed  ad- 
mitted to  the  rehearsals  also,  so  that  each  person  could  hear 
one  of  the  concerts  at  the  morning  rehearsal,  and  the  other 
at  the  evening  performance;  and  one  single  piece  of  music 
only  was  given  at  both  concerts,  which  was  the  favorite  duet 
from  "Jessonda"  between  Amazili  and  Nadori,  sung  by  Mrs. 
Schmidt  and  Mr.  Mantius,  because  neither  party  would  permit 
this  piece  to  be  taken  from  it  by  the  other.  —  I  conducted 
at  the  concert  given  in  the  room  at  the  '^Golden  Angel,"  and 
played  my  new  concertante  in  H  minor  with  concert-master 
Mailer  from  Brunswick.  On  the  third  day  the  last  concert 
took  place  in  the  forenoon,  and  under  my  direction,  upon 
which  occasion  I  found  upon  my  conductor's  desk  a  present 
of  a  red  velvet  coverlet  bearing  an  inscription  embroidered  in 
silver.  At  this  concert  were  performed  Moeart^s  symphony  in 
C  fncyory  and  that  of  Beethoven  in  C  minor;  my  Lord's 
prayer  and  a  Te  Deum  by  Schneider,  and  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  observing  that  at  this  musical  festival  my  three 
compositions  met  with  the  most  general  applause.  At  noon 
a  grand  banquet  in  the  large  tent  terminated  the  festival,  at 
which  the  proceeding  were  of  a  very  noisy  character. 

We  were  obliged  to  devote  the  remainder  of  the  vacation 
to  a  journey  to  Marienbad  in  Bohemia,  where  it  was  hoped 
my  wife,  who  constantly  suffered  from  nervous  debility,  would 
regain  some  strength  from  bathing  and  drinking  the  waters, 
as  well  as  from  the  enjojrment  of  the  fresh  air  from  the 
mountains.  Among  the  visitors  at  the  baths  we  met  Baupach 
of  Berlin,  with  whom  I  took  frequent  long  walks,  during  which 
he  related  to  me  many  things  relating  to  his  approaching 
theatrical  labours.  He  was  at  that  time  full  of  a  new  drama 
which  he  was  going  to  write  immediately  upon  his  return  home, 
in  which  he  intended  to  lash  the  ill-natured  and  hypocrites, 
and  the  scene  of  which  he  had  laid  in  China.   But  he  probably 
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neYer  completed  it ,  or  perhaps  the  ill-natured  ones  of  Berlin 
found  means  to  prevent  its  representation,  for  so  far  as  I  know, 
no  piece  of  the  kind  from  the  pen  of  Ranpcich  was  ever  made 
public.  The  society  of  music  at  Marienbad,  whose  director 
was  a  linen  manufacturer  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  much 
pleased  and  surprised  me  with  a  very  successful  performance 
of  Chembini's  overture  to  "Medea,"  with  which,  by  way  of 
serenade,  he  had  greeted  my  arrival,  and  for  which  I  the  more 
readily  complied  with  his  wish  to  write  a  walz  for  them  a  la 
Strauss  y  to  which  also  my  inclinatien  to  try  every  sort  of 
composition,  had  long  predi^^posed  mc.  At  first,  when  I  had 
practised  their  orchestra  in  it,  the  walz  pleased  me  very  well ; 
bat  afterwards  I  found  it  wanting  in  that  freshness  and 
originality  which  distinguish  most  of  the  walzes  of  Strauss  and 
banner.  Nevertheless,  by  the  desire  of  my  publisher  Ilaslinger 
of  Vienna,  he  brought  it  out  as  Op.  89,  not  only  in  the  original 
form  as  an  instrumental  piece,  but  also  arranged  for  two  and 
four  hands. 

On  my  return  to  Cassel  I  next  wrote  six  four-voice  songs 
for  men^s  voices,  which  Schuberth  of  Hamburgh  published  as 
Op.  90,  and  began  my  fourth  quintet  in  A  mhior,  finished  in 
February  of  the  following  year,  and  which  Simrock  of  Bonn 
published  as  Op  91. 

On  the  5th  April  1834,  my  children  and  friends 
took  me  by  surprise  with  an  unsually  grand  fete  in 
celebration  of  my  fiftieth  birthday.  For  that  very  evening  I 
had  announced  an  opera  and  could  not  at  all  understand, 
why  the  intendance  had  suddenly  countermanded  it,  but  this 
had  been  solicited  by  my  folks  unknown  to  me.  My  wife  and 
I  now  availed  ourselves  of  the  evening  thus  left  at  our  dis- 
posal to  accept  an  invitation  to  my  son-in-law  Zahn^s  and  we 
were  both  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  the  apartments  brilliantly 
lighted  up  with  candelabra,  and  ornamented  with  ingenious  trans- 
parencies and  flowers,  with  my  bust  crowned  with  a  wreath, 
and  a  brilliant  company  assembled  to  celebrate  the  day  with 
music  (a  cantata  composed  by  H<tupttnann)  and  with  speeches. 
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This  was  unhappily  the  last  festivity  of  the  kind  that  my 
good  wife  lived  to  see.    Our  stay  at  Marienbad  had  not  giyen 
her  any  permanent  relief,  and  as  her  sufferings  returned  once 
more    with  the  commencement  of  the  winter,  it  became  ne- 
cessary for  her  to  resume  the  attempt  at  cure  in  the  next  vaca- 
tion.    This  time  we  met  at  Marienbad  the  brothers  Bckrer^ 
and  after  I  had  renewed  my  former  acquaintance  with  these 
taleiitod  artists,  we  had  frequent  quartet  parties  together,  in 
which  we  also  prevailed  upon  the  old  linen-weaver,  who  was 
a  good  violin  player,  to  join  us.   These  music-parties  enlivened 
my   wiie  as  well,   who  benefited  so  much  by  the  waters  that 
we  returned  to  Cassel  with  the  mostly  lively  hope  of  her  ul- 
tinuite  recovery.    But  soon  afterwards  her  condition  again  be- 
came vnorse,  and  I  now  felt  but  little  disposed  to  proceed  with 
my  new  oratorio  which  I  had  b^un  in  April.   Already  the  year 
before,  on  our  return  joiumey  through  Leipzic.  Councillor  Boch- 
liijf  had  offered  me  an  oratorio  of  the  passion  ¥rritten  by  him: 
^'IVk  Ileilands  letzte  Stunden'"  [the  last  moments  of  the  Saviour] 
lo  set  to  mui^c.     Although  it  had  already  been  once  set  to 
music,  under  the  title   '"The  end  of  the  just,"  by  Schidit,  I 
nevertiiele^   took   it    with  pleasure,    as  he  assured  me  that 
although  the  previous  composition  had  been  played  and   with 
some  applause «  yet  it  had  not  produced  sufficient  effect;   for 
which  reason  he  had  again  remodelled  the  text  and  had  made 
it  more  suitable  to  the   object  proposed.     As,  however,  I  be- 
came informed  that  he  had  proposed  this  new  text  to  MenMs- 
sohn  also  for   composition,  before  proceeding  with  the    work 
I  first  wrote  of  the  latter,  requesting  him  to  inform  me  whether 
he  had  the  intention  of  composing  the  oratorio?    As  he  replied 
in  the  negative ,  and  informed  me  that  he  himself  intended  to 
put  a  text  together  from  scripture  ('Taolus"),  I  began  my  work 
in  the  spring  of   1834,  which  was  subsequently  interrupted 
by  our  journey  to  the  baths.  As  I  nevertheless  remarked  that 
my  wife,  notwithstanding  her  suffering  condition,  interested  her^ 
self  as  much  in  my  present   work  as  she  had  done  in  my 
previous  ones,   I  soon  forgot  every  thing  in  the  inspiration 
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with  which  I  devoted  myself  to  it.  Although  upon  my  return 
home  from  the  rehearsals  at  the  theatre  Dorette  received  me 
always  with  sad  looks  and  anxious  observations  respecting  her 
health,  she  nevertheless  evinced  again  so  great  an  interest 
in  the  progress  of  my  work,  and  listened  with  such  lively 
attention  to  that  which  when  ready  I  rehearsed  at  the  St. 
Cecilia  society,  that  again  I  always  resumed  the  continuation 
(if  the  work  with  new  courage.  Frequently  nevertheless  she 
would  interrupt  me  with  the  melancholy  question :  "What  will 
become  of  our  Theresa ^  should  I  sink  under  my  illness?"  — 
for  her  anxiety  for  Theresa  had  at  that  time  become  her  fixed 
idea  —  and  when  I  made  reply  to  her:  "A  happy  wife,  as 
oar  other  children  have  become,"  a  radiant  smile  overspread 
her  fikje,  for  she  had  also  doubtless  remarked,  that  Theresa^ 
in  spite  of  her  youth,  had  already  many  aspirants  for  her 
favour,  and  she  herself  received  with  no  displeasure  the  atten- 
tions of  a  member  of  our  St.  Cecilia  society.  In  this  manner 
1  got  to  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  my  oratorio,  and  my 
wife  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  it  was  sung  by  the  society;  but  al'ter  that  her 
strength  quickly  declined  and  she  was  obliged  to  take  to  her 
bed.  When  I  saw  the  thoughtful  expression  of  face  of  our 
physician  and  family  friend  Dr.  Bauer  ^  I  called  in  also  the 
most  reputed  physician  of  our  town.  Dr.  Har^iier,  to  con- 
salt  with  him.  But  he  also  shook  liis  head  and  could  give 
me  little  hope  to  save  her.  As  my  daughters  Emilia  and  Theresa 
took  upon  them  the  closest  care  of  their  mother,  I  was  enabled 
to  comply  with  Dorette's  wish  to  continue  my  work  during 
the  day  upon  the  completion  of  the  oratorio,  in  wliich  sho 
greatly  interested  herself,  but  was  obliged  to  watch  by  her 
bed  at  night  in  turn  with  Emilia,  1  had  scarcely  got  to  the 
third  "^number"  of  the  second  part,  when  her  malady  assumed 
the  form  of  a  nervous  fever,  which  carried  her  oif,  and  to  the 
present  day  I  think  with  bitter  sadness  of  the  moment  when 
I  pressed  the  last  kiss  upon  her  forehead. 

My  son-in-law  Wolff  took  upon  himself  all  the  mournful 
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preparations  for  the  funeral,  for  which  in  my  despair  I  was 
wholly  incompetent,  and  by  that  means  I  was  enabled  to  leare 
the  town  for  a  week  with  my  youngest  daughter,  who  was  quite 
beside  herself  for  grief  at  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  who 
moreover  had  passed  the  last  day  by  the  side  of  her  sister 
Ida,  who  was  likewise  ill.  I  hired  apartments  at  an  inn 
at  Wilhelmshohe,  and  we  strove  to  regain  the  necessary  self- 
possession  by  long  and  fatiguing  wanderings  in  the  neighbouring 
bare  and  wintry  woods.  When  we  were  at  length  obliged  to 
return  into  town  we  felt  the  solitude  of  our  house  but  the 
more  intensely.  It  was  therefore  long  before  I  could  find 
resolution  sufficient  to  continue  the  score  upon  which  I  had 
inscribed  a  memorandum  of  the  day  of  my  wife^s  decease,  the 
20th  November;  until  at  length  the  disposition  to  work  re- 
turned, and  I  finished  the  oratorio  by  the  end  of  the  winter. 
On  Good  Friday  1835  I  gave  an  entire  performance  of  it.  The 
thought  that  my  wife  did  not  live  to  witness  the  completion 
and  performance  of  the  oratorio  diminished  greatly  the  satis- 
faction I  experienced  at  tins  most  successful  of  my  works,  and 
I  did  not  attain  a  full  conception  of  its  effect  untQ  in  its  later 
performances.  An  opportunity  for  a  repetition  of  the  oratorio 
presented  itself  the  same  summer  on  Whitsunday ,  on  which 
day  the  Prince,  contrary  to  custom,  had  granted  us  permission 
to  give  a  concert  in  the  church.  The  theatrical  vacation 
coming  soon  after  this,  I  was  obliged  to  seize  the  opportunity, 
and  comply  with  the  advice  of  my  physician  to  proceed  to 
a  sea-bathing  place,  and  I  selected  for  the  purpose  Zandff^. 
a  newly-established  and  as  yet  not  much  frequented  watering- 
place  about  3  miles'^  from  Haarlem.  Besides  Theresa y  mj 
sister-in-law,  Minchai  Scheidlery  who  for  some  years  since  the 
death  of  my  mother-in-law  had  resided  with  ub,  and  wbo 
during  our  former  journeys  was  accustomed  to  visit  her  brother 
professor  Charles  Scheidler  at  Jena,  accompanied  me  on  this 
joiurney,  and  both  were  exceedingly  pleased  with  it     We  de- 
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scended  the  Rhine  to  Dusseldorf,  were  I  had  projected  staying 
for  a  few  days,  as  Mendelssohn,  who  had  accepted  the  situation 
of  director  of  music  in  the  new  theatre  built  by  Immemianny 
now  lived  there.  The  wife  of  Councillor  von  Sybel,  at  whose 
house  I  lived  during  the  musical  festival,  had  heard  of  our 
intention  to  make  a  short  stay  in  Dusseldorf,  and  urged  me 
to  take  up  my  lodging  in  her  house,  which  I  did  the  more 
readily  as  I  had  heard  tjiat  Immermann  was  a  visitor  in 
her  house  and  generally  spent  his  evenings  there. 

I  took  my  violin  with  me,  and  my  last  works  also,  among 
which  a  second  recently  finished  concertino,  E  major^  Op.  92, 
published  by  Breifkopf  and  Hdrtel  of  Leipzic.  We  first  went 
to  Frankfort,  stopped  there  one  day  only  at  Speyer's  house, 
and  then  continued  our  journey  from  Bieberich  by  the  steam- 
boat. At  Dusseldorf  we  were  received  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
ron  S^l  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  and  already  on  the  first 
evening  had  the  pleasure  of  making  Immermann's  acquaintance, 
who  to  the  special  delight  of  my  sister-in-law  read  to  her  his 
charming  "Tulifantchen."  Of  Mendelssohny  who  was  not  there, 
I  heard,  that  he  also  was  one  of  the  friends  of  the  house,  but 
never  appeared  there  on  those  evenings  when  Immermann  came, 
because  with  him,  who  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  the 
spectacle  only,  he  had  disagreed  about  the  opera. 

The  next  morning,  when  I  paid  a  visit  to  Mendelssohn  and 
met  his  sister  there,  he  played  to  me  the  first  "numbers"  of 
his  oratorio  "Paulus,"  with  which  I  was  not  altogether  quite 
pleased  because  it  was  too  much  in  the  style  of  Handel.  He 
and  his  sister,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  greatly  pleased 
with  my  concertino  in  E  major,  in  which  there  occurred  a 
characteristic  staccato  in  one  long  stroke,  by  way  of  novelty, 
such  as  he  had  never  before  heard  by  any  other  violinist  Accom- 
panying me  then  in  a  very  clever  manner  from  the  score,  he 
could  not  hear  this  staccato  often  enough,  and  repeatedly  re- 
quested me  to  begin  with  it  again,  saying  the  while  to  his 
tister:  "See,  this  is  the  famous  Sporish  staccato^  which  no 
violinist  can  play  like  himl'^   Thence  I  went  to  see  Immermann, 
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who  proposed  to  me  to  pay  a  visit  to  Grahbe,  who  at  that 
time,  at  Immermnvn's  invitation,  was  staying  at  Dusseldorf, 
and  I  thus  on  the  same  day  made  the  acquaintance  of  that 
strange  being.  When,  upon  my  entering  his  lodging,  the  little 
fellow  set  eyes  upon  a  giant  like  me,  he  drew  back  timidly 
into  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  the  first  words  he  spoke  to  me 
were:  "It  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  you  to  throw  me  out 
of  that  window."  I  replied:  ''Yes,  I  certainly  could,  but  I  am 
not  come  here  with  that  intention."  This  comical  scene  over, 
Immermann  then  first  introduced  me  to  the  foolish  yet  inter- 
esting creature. 

In  the  house  of  our  hospitable  hostess  we  passed  some 
pleasant   days  alternately  in  Mendplssokn^s  and  Immermann's 
society,    and  then   resumed  our  journey  on  board  the  Dutch 
steamer  to  Cleves,  where  I  was  desirous  of  visiting  my  old  friend 
Thomae  for  a  few  days.    We  found  him   a  widower   also;   for 
he   too   had  recently  lost  his  wife.    The  nut-tree  in  his  garden, 
of  which  we  had  set  the  nut  in   1818   with  such  solemnity 
during  our  stay  with  his  family,  was  in  full  leaf  and  flourishing 
amazingly.     Thomae^ s  children,  who  were  now  all  grown  up, 
and  of  whom  the  eldest  son  had  now  taken  his  father^s  place 
as  notary,  were  all  in  good  health,  but  he  himself  seemed  low- 
spirited  and  ill.     Our  risit  nevertheless  afforded   him    great 
pleasure,  and  upon  our   departure  he  presented  Theresa^  as 
god-daughter  of  his  deceased   wife,  with  a  gold  watch,   and 
entreated  us  to  visit  him  again  on  our  return.    In  this  manner, 
after  quitting  the  steamboat  at  Rotterdam,  we  arrived  safely 
at  Zandford,  by  way  of  the  Hague,  Amsterdam  and  Haarlem. 
When  we  had  hired  apartments  at  the  bath-house  and  looked 
out  of  our  windows  upon  the  sea  for  the  first  time,  my  sister- 
in  law   uttered  the  ominous  words:   "Here  I  could  wish  to 
remain  for  ever!"     After  I  had  arranged  with  the  physician 
of  the  bathing- etablishment,  who  came  from  Haarlem  daily  to 
yisit    the   bathers,    respecting   the   terms  for  his    attendance 
during  my  bathing  cure,  and  had  immediately  begun  to  bathe, 
I  soon  went  into  the  sea  with  real  pleasure,   and  took  great 
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delight  in  swimming  about  in  it.  Our  fellow  inmates  of  the 
bath-house  and  guests  at  the  dinner-table  were  some  puritan 
fiimUies  from  ElberfeM  and  Barmen,  whose  religious  notions 
I  had  soon  sufficient  opportunity  to  learn  by  their  conyer- 
sation  at  table,  but  which  by  no  means  inspired  me  with  a 
wish  to  make  their  nearer  acquaintance.  After  dinner  we  used 
to  take  our  walks  in  the  wood,  which,  beginning  immediately 
behind  the  downs,  extended  almost  as  far  as  Haarlem,  and  in 
this  manner  we  passed  the  fine  weather  with  which  we  were 
fiiToiired  in  the  summer  of  1835,  very  happily  in  our  retire- 
ment. This  was,  however,  soon  to  be  interrupted  by  an  un- 
expected artistic  enjoyment ;  for  the  lovers  of  music  of  Amster- 
dam, who  had  been  informed  of  my  presence  in  Zandford, 
invited  me  and  my  fellow  travellers  to  a  concert  which  they 
had  arranged  in  my  honour.  We  proceeded  therefore  by  om- 
nibos  to  Haarlem,  and  thence  by  the  canal  boat  to  Amsterdam, 
where  we  alighted  at  the  house  of  Mr.  TenJcate^  a  former  ac- 
quaintance of  mine.  In  his  company  we  went  to  the  concert 
given  in  the  concert  room  of  Felix  Meritis,  at  which  several 
of  my  compositions  were  given;  first  one  of  my  symphonies, 
then  the  duet  from  '^Jessonda,^'  sung  by  Mr.  de  Vruecht  of 
Haarlem  and  the  prima  donna  of  the  German  theatre;  after 
which  Mr.  Tours  of  Rotterdam  played  a  violin-concerto  of 
mine,  and  Mr.  Vruecht  terminated  the  concert  with  some  songs. 
After  we  had  supped  at  the  house  of  our  host,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  going  to  bed,  a  serenade  was  given  me,  which 
we  listened  to  from  the  balcony  of  the  house. 

My  sister-in-law,  who  during  the  concert  had  complained 
of  a  head-ache,  now  probably  caught  cold,  for  despite  my 
warning  she  would  stand  out  also  in  the  chill  night  air  on 
the  balcony  to  hear  the  serenade;  and  upon  our  return  to 
Zandford,  upon  consulting  the  bath-physician  next  morning,  he 
found  that  a  cutaneous  eruption  had  made  its  appearance 
in  the  night,  which,  however,  he  did  not  consider  dangerous. 
The  vacation  meanwhile  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the 
physician  was  of  opinion  that  after  the  invalid  had  kept  her 
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bed  for  a  few  days,  we  should  soon  be  enabled  to  set  out 
ajxin  our  return  journey.  But  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  while  I  was  sitting  at  the  bed-side  of  my  sister-in-law, 
as  the  sun  was  going  down,  and  speaking  with  her  of  our 
returu  home,  she  requested  in  a  tone  of  anxious  and  nervous 
aptation  to  be  allowed  to  get  up,  and  while  exerting  my 
utmost  strength  to  prevent  her  firom  rismg,  she  fell  back 
^ddouly  upon  the  pillows,  and  losing  all  consciousness,. breathed 
hor  l.'ist.  Iknh  TkiTTsa  and  L  seized  with  alarm,  called  for  as- 
^tauvv.  upon  which  a  young  man*  a  medical  student  whose 
Ai\.irtm^"tt  was  contiguous  to  ours,  came  in  with  all  his  in- 
struuwu:^^  and  immeduitely  proceeded  to  open  a  vein.  But  it 
^:<<  w::ho<:t  success.  No  blood  would  flow,  the  surgeon  pro- 
iKcirvvd  her  dead  and  was  now  using  every  effort  to  bring 
r'i'.'rYsa  to  hor  kousoh,  who  had  fsdnted  away  with  fright. 
I  hus  was  sadly  realised  the  ominous  desire  of  my  sister-in-law: 
**Here  I  could  wish  to  remain  for  ever!"  What  we  felt  as 
we  followed  her  a  few  days  afterwards  to  her  last  resting-place, 
and  how  sadly  this  scene  resuscitated  the  mournful  recollection 
of  that  we  had  witnessed  the  year  before  in  Gassel,  I  need 
not  attempt  to  describe. 

We  now  proceeded  with  all  possible  speed  on  our  return 
journey,  and  at  the  landing-place  of  the  steam-boat  near 
Cleves  met  our  firiend  Thomae^  who,  when  he  learned  our  new 
loss,  persisted  no  further  in  his  desire  that  we  should  again 
stay  a  few  days  at  his  house.  As  my  leave  of  absence  was 
moreover  expired,  we  continued  our  journey  to  Cassel  without 
further  delay.  But  I  there  felt  the  lonesomeness  of  our  home 
yet  more  keenly,  deprived  of  the  one  whom  we  had  left  Behind, 
and  I  therefore  began  to  experience  the  want  of  a  partner 
through  life  who  would  also  take  an  interest  in  my  musical 
labours.  The  meetings  of  our  society  of  St.  Cecilia  were  near 
at  hand,  where  at  our  weekly  rehearsals  the  opportunity  might 
present  itself  to  me  to  make  unperceived  such  observations  as 
would  perhaps  enable  me  to  select  a  lady  in  whom  I  might 
hope  to  find  a  solace  for  the  remainder  of  my  life,  and  one 
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fitted  to  restore  to  me  my  lost  happiness.  I  there  hethought 
me  especially  of  the  sister  of  my  deceased  friend  Karl  Pfeiifer, 
whose  serious  tone  of  mind  and  warm  interest  for  high-class 
music  I  had  observed  daring  her  constant  punctual  attendance 
for  several  years  at  the  concerts  of  the  society,  and  who, 
moreover,  as  I  knew  through  her  brother,  had  a  particular 
predilection  for  my  music.  Besides  this,  in  my  almost  daily 
walks  on  the  Cologne  Alley,  which  took  me  past  the  garden 
«'(  Chief  Councillor  Pfeiffer  of  the  court  of  appeal,  I  had  for 
a  long  time  past  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  at  a  distance 
the  happy  and  unpretentious  manner  of  life  of  the  family.  As 
at  that  time  (September  1835)  the  electoral  troops  were  con- 
centrated for  the  autumn  manoeuvres,  and  had  formed  a 
camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle  of  Wilhelmsthal, 
whither  the  Casselers  now  resorted  as  their  chief  promenade, 
I  bethought  me  of  making  a  party  thither,  and  through  my 
daughter  Theresa  requested  the  parents  Pfeiffer  to  permit  both 
their  daughters  to  accompany  us. 

Daring  this  little  excursion,  I  had  the  opportunity  in  the 
course  of  conversation  to  become  acquainted  with  the  high  and 
varied  intellectual  culture  of  the  two  sisters,  and  so  I  became 
tally  confirmed  in  my  resolve  to  sue  for  the  hand  of  the  eldest 
lister,  Marianne,  whose  knowledge  of  music  and  skill  in  piano- 
f<^rte  play  I  had  already  observed,  when  she  sometimes  gave 
her  assistance  in  accompaniment  at  the  concerts  of  the  St. 
('ecilia  society.  As  I  had  not  the  courage  to  propose  for  her 
by  word  of  mouth,  there  being  more  than  twenty  years  dif- 
ference in  our  ages,  I  put  the  question  to  her  in  writing,  and 
added,  in  excuse  for  my  courtship,  the  assurance  that  I  was 
jet  perfectly  free  from  the  usual  infirmities  of  age.  I  now 
awaited  the  answer  with  the  most  anxious  expectancy.  To 
my  great  joy  it  proved  one  of  assent,  upon  which  I  hastened 
to  her  parents,  and  in  due  form  asked  her  in  marriage.  They 
wished  every  happiness  to  our  union,  and  we  now  daily  learned 
)o  know  each  other  better.  As  at  my  age  there  was  not  much 
time  be  lost,  I  urged  that  the  wedding  should  take  place  im- 
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mediately  after  the  new  year,  which  after  some  opposition 
from  the  relations  and  the  bride,  was  consented  to.  Our 
wedding  was  fixed  for  the  3nd  of  January  1836,  and  I  asked 
my  parents  to  become  witness  to  my  new  happiness.  Yet 
on  the  appointed  day  our  wedding  nearly  failed  to  take  place, 
for  the  required  permission  of  the  co-regent  Prince  had  not 
yet  been  received,  notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  of  my 
friend  Mr.  von  der  Malshurg^  whose  office  it  was,  as  marshal 
of  the  court,  to  have  it  made  out. 

My  father-in-law,  who  in  former  years  had  given  private 
readings  in  public  law  to  the  Prince,  and  then  did  not 
stand  very  high  in  his  favour,  had  totally  lost  it  since,  as  a 
member  of  the  first  parliament  (from  1831  to  1832),  he  had 
effected  by  his  able  and  convincing  report  to  the  assembled 
states  a  great  diminution  of  the  disproportionate  amount  of 
the  military  expenditure.  The  Prince  bore  this  doubtless 
in  mind,  and  therefore  delayed  granting  his  permission  for  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter.  Neither  did  we  receive  this  until 
my  bride  had  signed  a  bond,  which  was  expressly  required 
of  her,  whereby  she  waived  all  claim  to  a  future  pen- 
sion. As  I,  in  case  of  my  death,  was  enabled  to  provide  for 
my  wife  by  other  means,  we  consented  to  this  requisition ;  and 
in  this  manner  our  wedding  did  yet  take  place  on  the  day 
which  had  been  appointed.  The  nearest  relatives  of  the  family 
of  my  parents-in-law,  to  the  number  of  three  and  thirty, 
together  with  my  own  parents,  my  daughters  and  their  hus- 
bands, were  assembled  on  the  occasion.  The  marriage  cere- 
mony, at  the  request  of  my  bride,  was  performed  by  her 
favorite  preacher  Ashrand,  whom  she  knew  personally  and 
highly  esteemed. 

I  now  lived  again  in  my  former  and  accustomed  domestic 
manner  and  felt  unspeakably  happy  with  my  wifel  As  we  fre- 
quently played  together,  I  became  more  and  more  acquainted 
with  her  high  sentiment  for  the  noble  in  the  science  of  music, 
and  from  her  great  ability  for  reading  at  sight,  was  enabled 
in  a  short  time  to  play  with   her  not  only  all  that  I  had 
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preyionsly  written  for  the  violin  with  pianoforte  accompaniment, 
but  many  new  things  in  that  style  of  art,  and  which  I  had 
not  previously  known,  were  suggested  to  me  by  her.  This  in- 
spired me  with  a  great  desire  to  try  something  for  once  in 
Juets  especially  written  for  pianoforte  and  violin.  The  first 
I  wrote  for  ourselves  was  the  duet  in  G  minor  (Op.  95 
published  by  BreitJcopf  of  Leipzic).  Thus  engaged  I  frequently 
ob^rved  with  great  pleasure  the  lively  interest  she  took  in 
mj  works,  in  the  same  manner  as  my  departed  wife  had  af- 
forded me  so  much  happiness  and  stimulated  my  labours. 
When  I  had  written  out  a  passage,  upon  playing  it  with  her 
I  could  immediately  hear  its  full  effect,  which  interested  and 
made  us  both  equally  happy.  Besides  the-  above  I  composed 
at  this  period  six  songs  for  a  counter  tenor  voice,  published 
by  Simrock  of  Bonn  as  Op.  94. 

When  the  summer  and  the  season  of  vacation  drew  nigh, 
we  resolved  upon  a  journey  to  visit  our  respective  relatives. 
Bat  as  there  was  no  railway  at  that  time,  we  were  obliged 
as  formerly  to  travel  with  post  horses,  and  proceeded  by  way 
of  Eisenach  to  Gotha,  where  we  visited  a  step- sister  of  my  late 
wife,  who  had  married  a  tradesman  of  the  Name  of  Hildt  of 
that  place.  We  found  them  in  their  flower-garden,  spent  a 
pleasant  evening  with  them,  and  left  the  next  day  for  Erfurt. 
As  the  musical  amarteurs  of  that  place  had  heard  of  our  coming 
beforehand,  we  were  immediately  received  at  the  hotel  of 
The  Roman  Emperor"  by  a  deputation,  who  invited  us  in  a 
most  flattering  address  to  the  festive  entertainments  which  had 
been  prepared  for  us.  At  the  banquet  which  was  given  on 
the  first  day,  I  was  welcomed  in  a  poem  composed  for  the 
occasion,  after  which  my  health  was  drunk  with  an  enthu- 
siasm which  afforded  great  gratification  to  my  wife  and  daughter. 
In  the  evening  we  drove  to  the  "Steiger,"  the  favorite  place 
of  resort  of  the  citizens  of  Erfurt;  but  as  it  shortly  after- 
wards began  to  rain,  we  could  not  much  enjoy  the  beautifully 
laid  out  gardens,  and  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the 
saloon  itself.     Fortunately  they  had  taken  care  to  provide  a 
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good  pianoforte  and  I  could  therefore  let  the  company  hear 
my  new  duet  for  violin  and  piano,  and  also  my  concertino  in 
E  sharp,  both  of  which  I  played  with  my  wife.  After  that. 
Theresa  sang  some  of  my  newest  songs,  and  by  some  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Erfurt  my  bass  duet  from  "Faust"  and 
several  songs  were  sung.  This  improvisated  musical  party  ap- 
peared to  please  the  company  greatly,  and  thus,  despite  the 
rain,  we  returned  to  town  very  satisfied  with  our  day's 
pleasure.  Early  on  the  following  morning  we  were  taken  bj 
surprise  with  a  serenade  performed  in  our  honour  by  the 
military-band  drawn  up  on  the  square  in  front  of  the  hotel. 
It  began  with  the  well-known  sounds  of  one  of  my  symphonies, 
which  was  followed  by  several  other  pieces,  and  lastly  by  the 
first  finale  from  "Zemira  and  Azor."  We  then  went  to  see 
objects  of  note  in  the  town,  particularly  the  fine  cathedral, 
upon  entering  which  we  were  greeted  by  the  pealing  notes  of 
the  celebrated  organ,  and  afterwards,  the  introduction  to  the 
"Last  moments  of  the  Saviom',"  as  also  several  other  melodies, 
chiefly  from  my  earlier  oratorios,  were  executed  in  a  very  im- 
pressive manner.  After  we  had  partaken  of  a  magnificent  repast 
at  the  house  of  Major  von  Bommel,  whose  wife  was  a  cousin 
of  Mrs.  Spohr'Sy  we  drove  to  the  theatre,  where  preparations 
had  been  made  for  a  grand  concert,  at  which,  with  a  bril- 
liantly lighted  house,  the  "Weihe  der  Tone"  and  my  "Lord^s 
Prayer"  were  performed  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

The  next  morning  we  continued  our  journey  to  Leipzic, 
and  there  again  .  attended  several  interesting  musical  parties, 
which  my  old  friends  Rochlite  and  Weiss,  as  also  the  distin- 
guished pianiste  Mrs.  Vogt,  gave  at  their  houses  in  our  honour, 
and  where  I  played  some  of  my  more  recent  quartets,  which 
were  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Leipzickers,  particularly  the 
Quatuor  hrillant  in  A  major,  which  I  had  composed  in  the 
previous  autumn  (Op.  93,  published  by  Haslmger  of  Vienna). 
In  Dresden,  at  the  hotel  of  the  "Stadt  Gotha,"  we  met  the 
family  Kleinwdchter  of  Prague,  father,  son  and  daughter  —  as 
also  my  friend  Adolph  Hesse,  the  celebrated  organist  of  Bres- 
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Ian,  whom  I  had  personally  known  since  1828,  when  he  first 
visited  me  in  Cassel,  and  who  entertained  a  great  friendship 
for  me.  With  him  we  proceeded  on  a  preproposed  tonr 
through  Saxon  Switzerland,  and  performed  the  first  distance, 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Uttewalder  Ravine,  in  the  carriage,  which, 
when  we  became  tired  of  climbing  the  steep  heights  which 
offered  the  chief  points  of  view ,  always  took  us  again  and 
carried  us  conveniently  from  one  magnificent  rocky  aspect 
to  the  other.  We  had  nevertheless  some  long  and  fatiguing 
pedestrian  trips,  for  instance  that  of  the  ascent  of  the 
great  Winterberg,  when  the  heat  was  very  oppressive.  From 
Hirniskretschen .  the  limit  of  our  journey,  we  descended 
the  Elbe  to  Schandau,  partook  of  a  pleasant  dinner  there, 
during  which  we  rallied  each  other  mutually  upon  our  fatigue, 
which  we  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  conceal  from 
the  visitors  at  the  baths,  who  sat  with  us  at  table,  and  which 
gave  rise  to  many  comical  incidents. 

In  Dresden  we  went  to  a  very  interesting  quartet 
party  at  the  house  of  the  court  musician  Franz  ^  a  former 
pupil  of  mine,  for  which  occasion  it  was  festively  decorated 
with  wreaths  and  flowers.  We  there  met  the  three  directors 
of  orchestra  Beissiger,  Morlachi  and  Bastrellif  and  I  played 
one  of  my  double  quartets  and  my  newest  concertino.  As 
we  purposed  leaving  Dresden  the  next  morning  it  was  now 
necessary  to  take  leave  of  our  amiable  fellow  travellers  Klein- 
trdchter  and  Hesse^  in  whose  society  we  had  passed  so  many 
pleasant  hours,  and  who  during  the  time  of  our  being  together, 
had  really  heaped  upon  us  every  demonstration  of  affection 
and  attention.  They  parted  from  us  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
and  we  continued  our  journey  through  Leipzic  and  Halle  to 
Brunswick,  where  we  were  desirous  of  visiting  my  brothers 
William  and  Augustus^  and  at  the  same  time  of  assisting  at 
the  musical  festival  which  was  then  about  to  be  held  there. 
This  took  place  in  the  ^igydian  church,  and  opened  with 
HitmleVs  ''Messiah."  Although  that  noble  work  was  long  since 
well  known  to  us  from  previous  performances  of  it,    we  were 
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Bevertheless  again  truly  charmed  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
choruses,  the  powerful  cast,  and  Mozart's  instrumentation. 
On  the  two  following  days  mixed  concerts  of  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music  were  given;  but  the  pieces  performed  being 
for  the  most  part  operatic  music,  they  appeared  to  us  not 
altogether  suited  for  the  church.  At  all  the  grand  dinners 
which  took  place  daily  at  noon  under  the  large  tent  that  had 
been  erected  on  the  wall  promenade,  the  hilarity  was  generally 
somewhat  tumultuous;  and  one  scene  that  occurred  on  the 
last  day  was  of  a  very  comical  nature. 

Mantins,  the  tenor  singer  of  Berlin,  who  had  already  sung 
some  songs  with  great  applause,  wiBts  at  last  requested  to  sing 
the  favorite   one   of  "Fair  Annie."*     This   song   has  an   ap- 
parent termination,  which  is  followed  by  a  yet  more  brilliant 
finale.     It  so  happened  that  the  auditory   always  broke  out 
into    a   loud  applause  before  Mantius   had   got   to  the  end. 
After  this  had  occurred  to  his  great  annoyance  at  some  verses, 
he  at  the  following  verse  mounted  upon  a  bench,  and  at  last 
even  got  upon  the  table,  in  order  at  length  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete hearing  for  the  brilliant  point  of  the  song,  but  again 
his   efiForts    were    fruitless!     The   apparent   termination   was 
always  too  irresistible,  and  although  Mantius  previous  to  the 
last  verse  again  implored  his  hearers  both   earnestly  and  pi- 
t^usly  to  restrain  their  applause  until  he  had  really  come  to 
the  end,  one  of  them  nevertheless  allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  his  feelings   and  to  shout  bravo  at  the  wrong  time, 
und  tliat  was  quite   sufdcient  for   the  rest   to  join  in.    The 
expression    of   despair  with  which,   though  overwhelmed  >i-ith 
applause ,   the   singer  now  jumped  down  from  the  table,  was 
indescribably  ludicrous. 

Upon  our  leaving  Brunswick  we  were  pressingly  invited 
by  Councillor  Luder,  who  had  also  been  present  at  the  musical 
festival ,    to   spend  a  few  days  with  him  at   his  country  seat 
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at  Cadenburg,  upon  our  way  back ;  and  this  formed  a  worthy 
termination  to  this  interesting  journey. 

On  our  return  to  Cassel  I  found  a  letter  from  my  former 
pupil  Gercke,  director  of  music  at  Paderbom,  in  which  we 
were  invited  to  the  roillenium  jubilee  of  St.  Liborim,  which  was 
to  take  place  there  on  the  21st  July.  The  celebration  of  this 
festival  was  to  commence  on  the  first  day  with  church  so- 
lemnities, and  on  the  second  with  the  production  of  my  oratorio: 
"Des  Heilands  letzte  Stunden"  (The  last  moments  of  the  Saviour). 
As  my  holidays  were  not  quite  expired,  we  quickly  made  up 
our  minds,  and  in  a  few  days  again  took  our  seats  in  the 
travelling  carriage,  in  which  this  time  my  sister-in-law  Caroline 
P/eiffer  filled  the  fourth  place.  We  slept  at  Lichtenau  and 
set  out  from  there  so  early  the  next  morning,  that  we  ar- 
rived at  Paderbom  before  eight  o'clock,  but  we  found  never- 
theless the  town  so  full,  that  we  could  not  be  accommodated 
at  either  of  the  two  hotels  there.  The  host  of  the  second 
hotel  seemed  however  to  regret  his  inability  to  accommodate 
as,  and  hired  for  us  a  couple  of  rooms  in  a  private  house 
opposite.  But  we  could  there  procure  two  beds  only,  so  that 
he  was  obliged  to  aiTange  a  sleepiug  place  for  me  and  my 
wife  for  the  night  in  the  hotel,  and  that  indeed  in  a  room 
occupied  by  a  hair-dresser  during  the  day  in  the  pursuance 
of  his  calling,  and  for  the  sale  of  his  wares.  We  had  scarcely 
entered  our  unseemly  apartment  than  we  received  a  visit  from 
rhe  dilettanti  of  the  town,  and  from  the  artists  who  had  come 
to  take  part  in  the  musical  performances.  We  were  then 
conducted  to  the  house  of  one  of  their  friends,  where  the  best 
places  were  given  to  us  at  the  windows,  to  see  with  more  con- 
venience the  brilliant  procession  which  accompanied  the  relics 
of  St.  Liborius  in  their  golden  shrine,  to  the  cathedral. 
When  the  immense  crowd  of  the  population  had  somewhat 
dispersed  we  also  proceeded  to  the  cathedral,  where  we 
admired  the  richly  decorated  and  beautiful 'structure,  and  heard 
Carl  yiarid  von  Weber'^s  mass  in  /)  major^  the  too  worldly 
style  of  which  however  did  not  altogether  please  us.     On  the 
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following  evening  my  oratorio  was  performed  in  the  church 
of  the  Jesuits,  brilliantly  lighted  up,  whither  we  were  ac- 
companied and  a  passage  made  for  us  through  the  thronged 
aisle  up  to  the  front  places  assigned  to  us  on  cushioned 
seats  close  to  those  of  the  bishop  of  Paderborn,  chief  president 
Vincke  and  the  commandant  of  the  town.  I  remarked  with 
pleasure  that  here  also  a  great  enthusiasm  was  felt  for  my 
oratorio;  Gtrcke  directed  exceedingly  well,  the  choruses  had 
been  well  studied,  and  among  the  solo-singers,  who  were  for 
the  most  part  dilettanti,  the  well-known  concert  singer  Mrs. 
Johanna  Schmidt  particularly  distinguished  herself  in  the  ])ari 
of  Mary.  Scarcely  had  we  retired  to  rest  after  this  busy  daj, 
than  we  heard  a  torch-light  serenade  under  our  windows,  con- 
sisting of  instrumental  music  and  four-part  songs.  When  on 
the  repeated  loud  calls  on  my  name  I  went  to  the  window 
with  the  intention  of  returning  thanks ,  I  found  in  front  of  it 
so  high  a  pile  of  pasteboard  boxes  belonging  to  my  co-occupant 
of  the  room  as  to  impede  my  efforts  to  open  it,  and  I  was 
therefore  compelled  to  convey  my  deferred  oral  thanks  in  a 
written  shape  the  next  morning  previous  to  our  leaving. 

In  this  manner  we  returned  to  Cassel  from  this  excursion 
also  very  gratified,  after  which,  inspired  with  improved 
health  and  in  very  happy  domestic  circumstances,  I  began  a 
new  period  of  industrious  composition.  Already  on  the  return 
journey  from  Dresden  I  had  constantly  thought  of  a  new  com- 
position, and  sketched  out  the  programme  of  it.  This  was 
another  sonate  for  me  and  my  wife,  which  was  afterwards 
published  as  a  duet  for  piano  and  violin  ^'Nachklange  einer 
Reise  nach  Dresden  und  in  die  sachsische  Schweiz'^  (Reminis- 
cences of  a  journey  to  Dresden  and  through  Saxon  Switzer- 
land) Op.  96,  by  Simrock  of  Bonn  and  dedicated  to  our  amiable 
fellow  travellers  of  Prague  and  Breslau.  In  the  first  theme 
I  endeavoured  to  describe  the  love  of  travel,  and  in  the  se- 
cond the  journey  itself,  by  introducing  the  winding  of  the  pos- 
tillions' horns,  customary  in  Saxony  and  the  neighbouring  part 
of  Prussia,  as  the  dominant  in  the  scherzo,  played  by  the  violin 
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upon  the  G  string  in  a  horn-like  manner  as  chief  theme,  worked 
out  with  striking  modulations  on  the  pianoforte,  and  then  I 
depicted  in  the  trio  a  fanciful  dreaming-like  sentiment,  such  as 
oDe  so  willingly  yet  unconsciously  gives  onesself  up  to  in  the 
carriage!  The  subsequent  adagio  represents  a  scene  in  the 
catholic  royal-chapel  at  Dresden,  which  begins  with  an  organ - 
prelude  on  the  pianoforte  alone;  after  which  the  violin  plays 
the  intonations  of  the  priest  before  the  altar,  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  responses  of  the  chorister- boys  in  the  same  tones 
and  modulations  as  they  are  given  in  catholic  churches  and 
that  of  Dresden.  This  is  followed  by  a  air  for  castrato,  in  which 
the  violinist  has  to  imitate  the  tone  and  that  style  of  singing. 
The  last  theme  of  all  describes  in  a  rondo  the  journey  through 
Saxon  Switzerland,  in  which  it  endeavours  so  recal  the  re- 
collection of  the  grand  beauties  of  nature  and  to  represent 
the  merry  strains  of  the  Bohemian  music,  which  one  hears 
resound  from  almost  every  rocky  glen ; .  to  effect  all  which  in 
•-o  compressed  a  limit  could  of  course  be  but  imperfectly 
realised. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1836  I  wrote  also  a  number 
of  soDgs,  six  of  which,  in  one  book,  were  published  by  Breit- 
iopf  d'  Udrtel  as  Op.  101,  and  among  the  rest  "Sangeslust" 
iThe  love  of  song)  given  in  Breitkopf  £'  HdrteVs  musical 
album,  with  four-handed  accompaniment ;  furthermore  a  Psalm 
for  chorus  and  soli  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  and 
a  fantasia  in  the  shape  of  an  overture  to  Banpach's  mythical 
tragedy  '*Die  Tochter  der  Luft"  (*'The  Daughter  of  the  Air") 
which  was  shortly  afterwards  performed  at  one  of  our  sub- 
MTiption  concerts.  But  as  in  this  shape  it  did  not  altogether 
please  me,  I  afterwards  worked  it  up  as  the  first  theme  of 
my  fifth  symphony,  which  I  composed  for  the  "concerts  spiri- 
fyeh"  at  Vienna  and  which  was  shortly  aftei-wards  published 
hy  EasUnger  as  Op.  102.*   In  the  beginning  of  the  following 

*  Its  first  performance  in  Vienna  produced  there  a  great  sensation, 
u  leveral  gratifying  reports,  accompanied  by  a  costly  silver  cup  with 
snitable  inscription,  testify.    The  Vienna  Musical  Journal  said  in  a  very 
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year  (1837)  I  wrote  my  third  duet  for  pianoforte  and  violin 
in  E  major,  which  was  afterwards  published  by  Paul  of  Dresden 
as  Op.  112. 

About  this  same  time  I  made  earnest  preparations  to 
carry  out  an  idea  which  had  long  occupied  my  thought,  namely 
to  give  a  musical  festival,  for  which  Cassel  seemed  to  me 
in  many  respects  exceedingly  well  adapted.  My  plan  of  ihis 
was  as  follows,  on  Whitsunday  afternoon  to  give  Mefidelssohns 
oratorio  of  'Taulus"  (St.  Paul)  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin: 
on  Whitmonday  evening,  with  the  church  lighted  up,  to  perform 
my  symphony  ''Die  Weihe  der  Tone''  and  my  oratorio  of 
''Die  letzten  Dinge;"  an  Whittuesday  in  the  forenoon,  at  the 
theatre,  a  concert  of  foreign  and  native  singers  and  virtuosi, 
and  on  the  same  evening,  as  was  usual  on  the  second  festival 
day,  a  new  opera. 

The  invitations  abroad,  the  assembling  of  the  musicians, 
and  the  rehearsal  of  the  oratorios  by  the  choral-society 
had  already   begun,   when   to   my   application   to   the  Prince 

enthusiastic  review,  among  other  things:  It  is  again  a  work,  that  speaks 
its  own  master's  praise  in  elegant  language;  a  pure  whole,  a  thing  apart 
of  itself,  all  of  one  casting.  The  introduction ,  andante  C  sharp ^  breathes 
a  cheerful  repose  which  gradually  assumes  an  impassioned  character  and 
prepares  the  hearer  for  the  transition  to  the  allegro,  C  tninOTj  which,  replete 
with  treasures  of  harmony  bears  in  itself  the  germ  of  an  imposing  ef- 
fect  The  second  theme,  Largl^etto,  A  major,  is  a  conglomerate  of 

deep  feeling,  warm  fantasy,  and  of  song  replete  wnth   sentiment  etc. ;   in 

this    again  each  noto   speaks  to  the  heart  with  irresistible  force 

The  scherzo,  C  sharp ^  opens  with  a  bold  freshness  of  appeal  to  life  and 
cheerfulness,  the  sharp  rhythms,  the  unceasing  and  restess  competition  of 
the  wind  and  stringed  instruments ,  the  impetuous  bursts  of  tonic  power 
as  opp<Jsed  to  the  soft  clear  flowing  cautilene  of  the  alternative,  —  and, 
all  these  effected  in  a  manner  so  original  and  striking  as  to  defy  ex- 
pression  in   words For   the   presto   finale ,   the  poet  of  sound 

appears  to  have  husbanded  as  much  as  possible  the  sum  total  of  his  crea- 
tive powers Not  one  of  the  numberless  beauties  were  lost 

upon  the  hearers,  each  theme  in  succession  received  the  merited  tribute 
to  his  mastery ;  and  indeed  the  riclily  fantastic  scherzo  electreified  all  so 
unanimously,  that  a  da  capo  was  imperatively  called  for."   .... 
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for  permission  I  received  the  following  authoritative  dicision 
from  his  private  secretary:  ''The  days  of  performance  must  be 
changed,  as  the  evening  of  Whitsunday  could  not  be  granted 
without  disturbing  those  who  had  prepared  themselves  to 
receive  the  holy  sacrament  on  that  evening;  neither  could 
any  concert  be  allowed  on  Whitmonday  (on  account  of  the 
church  service  and  the  opera);  nor  could  any  scaffolding  be 
erected  in  the  large  church  for  the  chorus,  as  it  would  be 
unbecoming  in  the  locality  of  the  burial  vault  of  the  electoral 
family.  His  highness  must  await  other  proposals,  before  he 
could  graciously  condescend  to  grant  his  permission." 

To  this  I  replied  that  a  musical  festival  in  Cassel  could 
alone  prove  successful,  and  the  risk  of  the  very  considerable 
expense  could  alone  be  safely  incurred  if  it  were  permitted, 
as  at  other  places,  and  as  is  the  custom  at  the  musical  festivals 
on  the  lower  Rhine ,  to  take  place  in  the  Whitsuntide  holi- 
days, when  a  great  number  of  strangers  would  flock  to  the 
town  and  the  lovers  of  music  of  the  neighbouring  places  would 
not  be  prevented  by  business  from  attending.  That  if  Whit- 
sunday evening  could  not  be  granted,  no  other  two  succeeding 
evenings  of  that  time  could  be  found  for  performances  in  the 
church.  As,  furthermore,  no  other  appropriate  place  was  to  be 
found  in  Cassel,  than  the  large  church,  and  that  the  erection 
of  seats  therein  could  not  be  allowed,  I  found  myself  com- 
{telled  to  abandon  totally  the  projected  musical  festival. 

Unpleasant  to  all  parties  as  was  this  complete  failure  of 
the  plan,  I  was  compelled  to  abide  by  it,  despite  the  some- 
what considerable  expense  I  had  already  incurred,  and  of  which 
I  could  reimburse  myself  but  a  very  small  part  only  by  the 
re-sale  of  the  procured  song-parts  to  the  choral  society. 
As  meanwhile,  however,  we  had  industriously  practised 
Mnidelssohn's  oratorio,  and  become  more  and  more  delighted 
with  it,  I  proposed  to  give  it  on  Whitsunday  at  the  concert 
which  had  been  permitted  for  the  benefit  of  the  relief  fund ; 
but  this  was  refused  also  by  the  Prince,  so  that  we 
were  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  gratifying  the  lovers 
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of  music  with  two   private  performances  of  the  oratorio  apon 
the  pianoforte  at  the  society  of  St.  Cecilia. 

In  the  Slimmer  of  1837  I  received  an  invitation  to  go  to 
Prague  to  direct  the  perfoimance  of  my  opera  "Der  Berg-Geist" 
(The  Spirit  of  the  Mountain)  and  for  that  purpose  I  thought 
of  proceeding   thither  at   the   comniencement  of  the  holidays. 
But  as  the  permission   had  not  been  received  at  the  treasury 
of  the   theatre   on    the   evening   before,   I   addressed    myself 
to    the    Prince   between    the    acts    of    the    opera,    and    en- 
quired of  him.  Whether  he  had  any  orders  for  me  to  execute 
upon  the  journey.    In  the  somewhat  indistinct  answer  I  received 
from  him  I  understood,   it  is  true,  something  about  my  per- 
miHsion  not  having  been  made  out;  but  as  I  had  no  time  to 
lose,  I  found  myself  under  the  necessity  of  setting  out  without 
it  at  4  o'clock  the  next  morning.    Seeing  Feige,  the  director  of 
the  theatre,  walking  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  house  at  that 
early   hour,  I  thought   he  might  have  been  sent   to   ascertain 
whether  I  really  had  the  boldness  to  set  out  on  my  journey 
without  the   written  permission.     On   the  first  day's  journey 
indeed,    I   was  not  without  some  uneasiness  lest  a  mounts 
messenger  might  be  sent  after  us  to  order  our  return.    I  there- 
fore hastened   as  much  as   possible  at  every  post- station  the 
putting-to   of  fresh   horses,    and  we  thus  crossed  the  frontier 
without  molestation.    After  a  journey  of  six  days  we  at  length 
reached  Prague,   where   Manantie  and    Theresa   were   greatly 
struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  city  and  had  moreover  the  grati- 
fication to  learn  from  the  theatre  bills  placarded  at  the  comers 
of  the  streets,  that  my  opera  Jessonda  was  to  be  given  that 
evening,    in    which    a  foreign   singer  was  to  make  her  debut. 
That  the  opera   was   a  great  favorite  here  was  evident  bom 
the  fact  that  immediately   after  the  performance  of  the  over- 
ture, the  public  encored  it.     The  '^Blumenduet"  (flower  duet) 
and  the   duet   *'Schones  Madohen"   (lovely   maiden)  were  also 
encored.    But  I  was  very  much  annoyed  at  several  omissions, 
for  which  however   the  director  of  the  Prague  orchestra  was 
not  to  blame,  being  omissions  which  were  customary  in  Vienna^ 
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from  whence  the  score  had  been  supplied.  The  principal 
singers  were  very  good,  so  that  a  favourable  result  was  also 
to  be  anticipated  for  the  ''Berg-Geist." 

On  the  following  morning  I  was  taken  by  suprise  by  a 
visit  from  a  zealous  lover  of  music,  Dr.  Huteelmann^  who  had 
been  informed  that  I  was  fond  of  swimming,  and  had  for 
that  reason  come  to  take  me  to  the  military  school  of  natation 
on  the  Moldau;  the  officer  attached  to  that  establishment, 
who  accompanied  me,  soon  remarked  that  I  was  a  practised 
swimmer,  and  proposed  a  swimming  excursion  outside  the  school, 
in  which  he  ordered  me  to  be  accompanied  by  two  soldiers  in 
a  boat.  They  took  my  clothes  with  them,  and  after  I  had 
swum  for  about  half  an  hour  with  the  stream,  they  assisted 
me  into  the  boat,  in  which  I  dressed  myself  while  the  soldiers 
rowed  us  back  to  the  town.  While  I  was  swimming  near  the 
boat,  our  conversation  turned  more  and  more  upon  my  com- 
positions, with  which  the  musical  instructor  in  swimming  was 
almost  as  well  acquainted  as  myself.  He  proposed  to  me  a 
similar  enjoyment  every  day  in  the  Moldau,  and  next  morning 
found  him  already  waiting  for  me  with  his  boat  near  the 
swimming-school.  Meanwhile  the  rehearsals  of  the  ''Berg-Geist'* 
went  on  exceedingly  well.  The  director  of  the  orchestra  had 
very  carefully  managed  the  private  rehearsals,  and  studied  every- 
thing so  well,  that  in  two  performances  which  I  myself  con- 
ducted the  opera  was  eminently  successful.  Upon  my  entering 
the  orchestra  I  was  not  only  received  by  the  public  in  the 
most  enthusiastic  manner,  but  loudly  called  for  each  time  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  opera.  The  singers  who  supported  the 
chief  characters  were  madame  Podhorski  as  Alma,  Messrs.  Pock 
and  Emminger,  as  Berg-Geist  and  Oskar,  who  sang  and  per- 
formed exceedingly  well,  and  the  opera  maintained  its  place 
in  the  repertory  of  Prague  theatre  for  a  long  time.  We  re- 
mained a  few  days  longer  in  Prague,  and  I  played  at  several 
private  parties  not  only  quartets  but  also  my  sonatas  and  solo- 
music  with  my  wife's  accompaniment,  who  likewise  played  some 
quite  new  composition  of  Kittl  and  Kleinwachier  for  four  hands. 
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in  which  she  displayed  great  ahility  and  quickness  in  reading 
at  sight    The  Kleinwcichter  family  made  several  excursions  with 
us  into  the  beautiful  environs  of  Prague,  by  which  means  we 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  attractions  of  that 
fine  city.     At  length  however  we  were   obliged  to   tear  our- 
selves away  from  these  enjoyments  and  resumed  our  journey. 
Now  also   came  the  most  fatiguing  part  of  our  tour,  that  to 
Vienna,  in  which  we  sufiFered  exceedingly  from    the  heat  and 
dust,   as  also  from  the   dirty  and  wretched  accommodation  of 
the  inns  where  we  passed  the  night.     On  the  fourth  day  we 
arrived  half  dead  at  Vienna  and  put  up   at  the  "Erzherzog 
Carl"  hotel.     After  I  had  called  upon  my  former  friends,  we 
passed  some  very  pleasant  days  there,   for  which  we  had  to 
thank  my  Cassel  friends  imi  Steuber^  the  ambassador  from  the 
Elector  of  Hesse,  the  Baron  von  Lannoy,  and  particularly  my 
Viennese  publisher,  Haslinger.  The  latter  took  us  every  evening 
to  some  new  gardens,  where  Strauss  and  Lanner  gave   their 
concerts,  and  where  we  supped  exceedingly  well  d  la  carte  at 
the   little   tables  spread   for   the   entertainment  of  the  guests. 
Sometimes,  also,  we  went  to  the  theatre,  to  see  the  real  Vien- 
nese popular  farces,  but  my  female  companions  were  not  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  the  Viennese  dialect,  to  relish  them 
thoroughly. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  fortiiight,  in  which  we  participated 
in  all  the  amusements  of  Vienna,  we  took  leave  of  our  kind 
friends  and  resumed  our  journey  towards  the  beautifully 
situated  Salzburg ,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  possible,  parti- 
cularly the  first  half,  the  way  across  the  lake  to  the  Ischl 
baths.  In  Salzburg,  which  as  the  birth-place  of  Mosart  was 
to  me  sacred  ground,  we  first  of  all  visited  his  widow,  the 
present  wife  of  Privy  Councillor  von  Nissen,  who  was  very 
pleased  at  our  calling  upon  her,  and  in  whose  house  we  made 
the  acquaintance  of  her  two  sons.  In  the  excursions  we  made 
into  the  neighbourhood  in  one  of  the  customary  light,  one- 
horse  vehicles  of  the  country,  we  were  most  pleased  at  the 
celebrated  Gollinger  waterfall,  and  with  a  sliding  trip  through 
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the  rock-salt-works  at  Halleiu,  which  was  something  quite  new 
for  my  female  fellow  travellers.  From  Salzburg  we  now  went 
on  to  Munich,  where  I  learned  to  my  great  surprise,  that 
the  Prince  of  Hesse  had  just  arrived  there.  As  it  was 
now  necessary  for  me  to  apologise  to  him  for  my  departure 
from  Cassel,  I  addressed  myself  for  that  purpose  to  the  Marshal 
of  the  court,  von  der  Malsburg,  and  at  the  same  time  informed 
him  that  I  had  been  requested  by  the  intendant  of  the 
Munich  theatre  to  conduct  there  the  performance  of  my 
opera  "Jessonda,"  but  for  which  I  would  first  request  the 
Prince's  permission.  On  the  following  morning  the  Prince 
sent  word  to  me  that  it  would  be  very  agreeable  to  him  that 
I  should  direct  the  opera,  and  in  that  case  he  would  prolong 
his  stay  to  hear  it.  Adorned  with  a  hat  lent  to  me  by  Mr. 
ton  der  Malsburg  and  a  little  bit  cut  off  from  the  ribbon  of 
his  order,  I  repaired  the  next  day  to  the  appointed  au- 
dience, and  was  received  by  the  Prince  with  the  following 
words:  ''Why,  you  disappeared  from  Cassel  all  at  once."  To 
which  I  replied:  '1  thought  I  had  taken  my  leave  in  the 
form  prescribed,''  and  as  he  said  nothing  further  on  the 
subject,  the  matter  was  so  far  settled  for  this  time.  But 
the  contemplated  representation  of  ^'Jessonda''  did  not  take 
place  during  my  presence  in  Munich,  as  the  king  expected 
some  days  after  a  visit  from  the  Prince,  and  had  deferred  the 
opera  till  then,  and  in  the  meantime  my  leave  of  absence  had 
expired.  We  therefore  left  Munich  before.  On  our  way  back 
we  paid  a  visit  to  my  uncle  Professor  Adolphus  Heixcke  in 
Erlangen,  where  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  present 
Councillor  Rudolph  Wagixer  of  Gottingen,  and  returned  to 
Cassel  before  the  Prince  arrived. 

Shortly  afterwards,  I  received  a  letter  from  Hertnstedt^ 
wherein,  by  request  of  the  Princess  von  Sondershausen,  he 
commissioned  me  to  write  some  soprano  songs  for  her  with 
pianoforte  and  clarinet  accompaniment.  As  this  task  was  much 
to  my  liking,  I  composed  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  six 
songs  of  this  kind  (Op,  103,  published  by  Breitkopf  it  Hdriel 
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of  Leipzic)  which  by  the  express  desire  of  the  Princess  I  de- 
dicated to  her,  and  for  which  I  received  from  her  the  present 
of  a  very  costly  ring. 

I  began  the  year  1838  with  the  composition  of  the 
''Vaterunser"  [Lord's  Prayer]  of  Klopstock  (Op.  104,  Bmt- 
Icopf  <&  Hdrtel,  Leipzic)  which  I  wrote  with  a  double  chorus  for 
men's  voices ;  at  first  only  for  pianoforte  accompaniment,  and 
afterwards  instrumentated  for  orchestra,  as  it  was  intended  to 
be  performed  at  the  singing  festival  for  the  benefit  of  tlie 
Mozart  institution  at  Frankfort,  where  though  I  was  obliged 
to  decline  directing  in  person,  it  was  first  performed  on  the 
29th  July,  and  having  been  well  studied,  produced,  according  to 
the  reports  from  there,  a  very  solemn  and  imposing  effect. 

In  the  succeeding  months  I  again  composed  several  songs 
for  soprani  or  tenori.  which  appeared  as  Op.  105,  at  Uelh 
mutVs  in  Halle. 

Meanwhile  the  first  public  performance  of  "Paulus"  took 
place  at  last  on  Good  Friday  in  the  garrison-church,  and  we  were 
looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  its  repetition  on  Whitsunday, 
when  our  good  Theresa  fell  suddenly  ill  of  a  malignant  nervous 
fever,  which  in  a  short  time  brought  her  blooming  life  to  a 
close.  On  the  Tuesday  before  Ascension  Day  we  had,  chiefly 
at  Theresa's  own  wish,  made  a  pleasant  excursion  to  Wil- 
helmshohe;  there  she  first  complained  of  indisposition,  and 
on  our  return  home  she  was  immediately  obliged  to  take  to 
her  bed.  As  Dr.  Ludmg  Ffeiffer^  our  then  attendant  physician 
and  second  brother  of  my  wife,  was  just  then  absent  from 
Cassel,  we  caUed  in  once  more  her  uncle,  Dr.  Hartiier, 
who  although  no  alarming  symptoms  as  yet  shewed  them- 
selves, visited  the  patient  several  times  daily,  until  after 
the  lapse  of  a  week,  to  our  great  terror  he  pronounced  her 
complaint  to  be  nervous  fever.  This  now  constantly  increased 
in  vehemence ,  and  as  in  her  fits  of  delirium  she  spoke  con- 
tinually of  a  journey  we  had  contemplated  to  Carlsbad,  the 
idea  of  which  had  greatly  pleased  her ,  I  promised  her  that 
she  should  go  tldther  as  soon  as  she  recovered.     This  greatly 
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soothed  her,  but  neyertheless  did  not  diminish  the  fever,  and  on 
Whitsunday  morning  the  blooming  maiden  of  nineteen  succumbed 
to  the  fearful  malady.  The  loss  of  the  talented  amiable  girl 
plunged  us  in  such  misery  that  we  looked  forward  with  earnest 
longing  to  the  approaching  theatrical  vacation,  in  order  to  leave 
immediately  the  mournful  surroundings  of  our  home,  and  seek 
far  away  from  Gassel  some  respite  from  the  constant  remem- 
brance of  our  anguish. 

After  we  had  been  delayed  another  eight  days  in  Cassel 
by  the  reiterated  retarding  of  my  leave  of  absence,  we  were 
enabled  to  set  out  for  Carlsbad  on  the  23nd  June,  accompanied 
by  my  mother-in-law,  to  whom  the  use  of  the  waters  had  also 
been  recommended,  which  was  exceedingly  welcome  to  me,  par- 
ticalarly  on  account  of  my  wife,  who  had  taken  very  much  to 
heart  the  loss  of  our  Theresa,  No  sooner  were  we  arrived  in 
Carlsbad  than  we  met  with  Hesse  of  Breslau,  and  in  our  walks  to 
the  springs  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  other  warm  lovers  of 
music,  with  whom  on  dull  days,  when  the  weather  would  per- 
mit of  no  excursions  together  to  the  charming  environs,  we 
made  up  small  music  parties  at  our  lodgings.  As  a  young 
lady  from  Breslau,  Miss  Ottilia  Schubert,  sang  most  charmingly, 
my  wife  practised  her  in  my  new  songs  with  clarinet  accom- 
paniment, at  which  a  first-rate  clarinet  player,  Mr.  Seemann  from 
Hannover,  took  the  clarinet  part;  in  this  manner  our  hearers 
became  acquainted  with  a  new  style  of  songs  which  they  had  not 
known  before,  and  which  interested  them  exceedingly.  Somewhat 
later,  De  Beriot  also  arrived  with  his  sister-in-law  Pauline 
Garcia^  in  Carlsbad,  and  the  concert  which  he  gave  at  the 
theatre  afforded  us  very  great  enjoyment.  He  played  with  great 
purity,  brilliancy  and  execution,  but  his  compositions  did  not 
altogether  please  us,  and  Miss  Garcia,  afterwards  the  so-ce- 
lebrated Mrs.  Viardot-Garcia,  sang  with  a  voice  of  great 
compass,  though  not  exactly  a  very  fine  one,  and  with  great 
artistic  skill.  She  especially  delighted  her  hearers  with  the 
execation  of  her  Spanish  romances  and  ballads,  in  which  she 
aocompanied  herself  very  well  on  the  pianoforte. 

8F0HB,  Aatoblogrttphy.    II.  24 
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[Here,  nnfortanately,  8pohr*8  own  narratiye  of  his  life  doses  for  ever ! 
—  To  the  subsequent  encouragements  of  his  relatives  to  resume  it  he  used 
to  reply:  "I  take  no  pleasure  in  writing  now;  and  there  are  sufficient 
materials  for  the  continuance  of  the  Biography  at  any  time,  in  the  diaries 
and  papers  of  my  wife."  —  Hereupon,  this  latter,  mindful  of  this  express 
indication  of  her  husband's,  resolved  to  place  notes,  journals,  and  letters  of 
every  kind,  and  even  memoranda  jotted  down  for  her  sole  private  nee  and 
edification,  at  the  disposal  of  those  members  of  the  family  who  undertook  by 
means  of  extracts,  without  any  pretence  to  literary  skill  —  in  simple,  un- 
adorned truthfulness,  after  Spohr's  own  example  —  to  cany  out  the  history' 
of  his  life  to  the  end.] 


After  a  beneficial  use  of  the  waters,  Spohr  left  Carlsbad, 
and  on  his  way  back  stopped  at  Leipzic,  where  some  mu- 
sical parties  quickly  got  up  by  the  families  of  his  acquaint- 
ance enabled  him  to  pass  some  very  agreeable  days,  and  at 
which  he  played  his  favorite  quartet  in  A  minor,  with  his 
newest  concertino,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  hearers.  Upon 
this  occasion,  it  was  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  him  to 
make  the  long  desired  acquaintance  of  Bdbert  Schumann,  who 
though  in  other  respects  exceedingly  quiet  and  reserved,  yet 
evinced  his  admiration  of  Spohr  with  great  warmth,  and  gra- 
tified him  by  the  performance  of  several  of  his  interesting 
fantasias. 

Mendelssohn  was  at  the  time  unfortunately  absent,  and  in 
his  next  letter  to  Spohr  expressed  his  great  regret  thereat; 
and  requested  him  at  the  same  time  to  send  him  his  last 
symphony  (No.  5,  C  minor),  as  it  was  intended  to  perform  it 
at  the  opening  of  the  approaching  season  in  the  fij*st  concert 
of  the  Leipzic  Gewandhaus.  While  expressing  his  thanks  for 
it  beforehand,  he  says  at  the  same  time,  in  reference  to  a  song 
of  Spohr*s  with  which  he  had  just  previously  become  acquainted: 
"As  I  am  now  on  the  subject  of  thanks,  I  must  thank  you 
many  times  and  with  all  my  heart  for  the  beautiful  song 
in  F  sharp  with  clarinet  accompaniment,  the  "Zwiegesang," 
which  pleases  me  exceedingly  and  has  so  completely  charmed 
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me  with  its  prettjmess,  that  I  both  sing  and  play  it  every  day. 
It  is  not  on  account  of  any  one  particular  feature  that  I  ad- 
mire it,  but  for  its  perfectly  natural  sweetness  as  a  whole,  and 
which  from  beginning  to  end  flows  so  lightly  and  gratefully  to 
the  feelings.  How  often  have  I  sung  it  with  my  sisters,  and 
each  time  with  renewed  pleasure  1     And  for  that  I  must  now 

also  thank  you '' 

The  first  work  with  which  Spohr  occupied  himself  after 
his  return  to  Cassel,  was  a  fourth  quartet  for  stringed  instru- 
ments  (G  minor)^  which  was  published  by  Paul  of  Dresden 
as  Op.  106,  both  in  its  original  form  and  as  arranged  by 
Spohr  himseH  for  the  pianoforte  for  four  hands.  —  About  the 
same  time  he  received  the  very  unusual  order  to  make  arrange* 
mente  for  a  concert  at  court,  which  after  frequent  and  long 
deliberations,  at  length  took  place  on  the  19th.  September  at 
the  palace  of  Wilhelmshohe.  The  instrumental  pieces  were 
performed  by  the  members  of  the  electoral  chapel ,  but  the 
vocal  subjects  were  at  Spohr's  recommendation  confided  to 
Fimhaber,  a  distinguished  dilettant  professor  from  Hildesheim, 
who  himself  had  a  court  appointment,  and  had  been  for  some 
years  tutor  to  Baron  Scholley,  stepson  to  the  Prince.  With 
a  very  fine  high  tenor  voice,  he  combined  a  good  musical 
education,  and  a  lively  sentiment  for  art,  and  Spohr's  com- 
positions, with  the  manifold  beauties  of  which  he  had  made 
himself  more  and  more  acquainted  during  his  residence  in 
Cassel,  soon  inspired  him  with  real  enthusiasm.  As  Spohr 
also  took  as  much  pleasure  in  his  society  as  in  his  charming 
style  of  singing,  he  was  a  constant  assistant  at  all  music 
parties,  and  his  presence  in  Cassel  suggested  to  Spohr  many 
of  his  most  pleasing  and  favorite  songs,  of  which  were :  the  book 
of  songs  from  Op.  101  to  105;  the  duet  for  soprano  and  tenor 
Op.  107,  (both  published  by  Simrock)  and  Frane  Dingehtedt's 
'Mitternachf'  (midnight),  which  song  was  published  by  itself 
by  Pavl  of  Dresden.  Respecting  the  last,  the  author  of  the 
words,  who  had  then  an  appointment  at  the  gymnasium  of  Fulda, 
wrote  to  Spohr  at  a  subsequent  period,  expressing  the  greatest 
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satisfaction:  'Testerday  evening  I  heard  yonr  song  ^Hitter- 
nacht'  sung,  and  still  deeply  impressed  by  it,  I  hasten  to 
thank  you,  and  to  express  both  my  delight  and  my  pride  there- 
in. I  will  not  say  that  you  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
my  words  —  for  what  are  they  after  all?  No,  it  is  you  who 
have  caught  the  long,  low,  solemn  whisperings  of  midnight. 
For  the  first  time  I  regret  that  I  am  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  music  to  understand  and  express  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  initiated  in  matters  of  change  of  tempi,  tone  &c.;  in 
your  art  I  am  a  naturalist  merely,  but  I  enjoy  this  produc- 
tion of  it  yet  more  deeply  and  intimately  than  they  all;  for  1 
feel  as  a  poet  in  the  matter!  —  Not  a  word  more  now  of 
common-place  praise  and  song  of  thanksgiving  I  You  have 
afforded  me  an  hour  of  delight,  and  stirred  within  me  emotions 
such  as  alas!  I  can  feel  here  but  seldom:  a  reward  for  my 
aspirations,  an  incentive  to  future  efforts!  You,  I  am  sure, 
understand  me!''  ...  , 

In  October  1838  Spohr^  following  the  example  set  by  many 
of  the  larger  towns  of  Germany,  succeeded  at  length  in  carrying 
out  his  reiterated  proposition  to  give  a  concert  at  the  theatre 
in  aid  of  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  testimonial  to  the 
memory  of  Mozart.  The  first  part  of  the  concert  comprised 
among  other  things  Moearfs  symphony  in  D  minor;  and  in 
the  second,  tableaux  vivants,  with  appropriate  music,  firom 
MoMivfs  operas,  in  which  at  the  conclusion,  the  last  chorus  of 
the  requiem  resounded,  and  the  bust  of  Mozart y  placed  in  the 
foreground  of  the  stage,  was  crowned  by  genii  with  wreaths 
of  lanreL  —  A  similar  festival  took  place  the  following  spring 
in  aid  of  the  fund  for  the  memorial  to  Beeihoven,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  the  programme  contained  besides  the 
choicest  selection  from  the  works  of  that  honoured  maestro,  a 
composition  of  Spohrs  also,  his  most  recent  concertino :  "Sonst 
und  Jetzt,''  which  he  had  performed  for  the  first  time  shortly 
before  at  one  of  the  regular  winter  concerts,  and  upon  this 
occasion  reproduced  at  the  express  desire  of  the  Prince.  The 
success  upon  both  occasions  was  extremely  great. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  same  year,  several  other 
remarkable   concerts    took    place,    and    among    others,    Ole 
Bull  performed  twice  in  the  theatre,  to   overflowing  houses, 
notwithstanding  the  increased  prices  of  admission,  and  filled 
the    public   with   astonishment   and   admiration  of   his    play. 
Spohr  himself  took  the  warmest  interest  in  the  wonderful  play 
of  his  colleague  in  art,  and  gave  a  musical  party  at  his  own 
house  in  his  honour,  in  which  he  first  played  one  of  his  own 
quartets,   but  in  the   following  he  resigned  the  first  place  to 
Ole  Bull,    and   even  took  the   second   violin.     His   opinion 
respecting   Ole  BulVs  play  may   here   be   given   in  his   own 
words,    when   writing   to    his   friend   Speyer   upon   the   sub- 
ject: "Ote  Bull  has  lately  given  two  concerts  at  the  theatre 
and  greatly  charmed  the  public.    His  many-toned  strokes  and 
the  accurate  certainty  of  the  left  hand  are  remarkable,   but 
like  Paganini,  he  sacrifies  too  much  to  the  tricks  of  the  art. 
His  tone  on  the  weak  strings  is  bad,  and  he  can  only  use  the 
A  and  D  string  on  the  lower  part  and  pianissinw.   This  gives 
to  his  play  a  great  monotony  when  he  cannot  bring  in  his 
tricks  of  art.    We  found  this  in  two  of  MoearVs  quartets, 
which  he  played  at  my  house.     On  the  other  hand,  he  plays 
with  much  feeling,  but  not  with  a  cultivated  taste.''    With 
every    acknowledgment  made   by  Spohr  of  the  extraordinary 
performances  of  Ole  Bull,  certain  features  of  charlatanism,  so 
foreign  to  his  o¥m  simple  nature,  did  not  escape  him,  and  he 
frequently  related  at  a  subsequent  period  with  a  good-natured 
smile  to  his  own  friends,  and  to  others,    how  Ole  Bull  at  a 
passage   which  ofi*ered  him  an  opportunity  of  shining  in  one 
of  his  incomparable  pp,  kept  his  bow  hovering  over  the  strings 
for  several  seconds,  so  that  the  public  who  listened  in  breathless 
silence  for  the  last  sound  of  his  constantly  decreasing  tones, 
might  believe  they  still  continued  dying  away  in  ppp. 

About  this  time  also,  the  representation  of  a  small  opera : 
"Der  Matrose,"  iu  the  composition  of  which  Spohr  had  assisted, 
was  frequently  repeated.  The  text,  adopted  from  the  French, 
was  written  by  the  admired  comedian  Bimbaum^  and  at  his 
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wish  set  to  music  by  four  composers  of  this  place,  Spohr, 
Hauptmann,  BaMewein  (director  of  music),  and  the  song-writer 
and  teacher  of  music  Greneehach,  collectively.  Besides  the 
oyerture,  Spohr  had  undertaken  the  song  of  a  home-returning 
mariner,  together  with  the  finale  and  all  these  ^^numbers,'' 
and  the  whole  operetta  met  with  lively  approbation  from  the 
public.  Unfortunately  Spohr,  at  a  later  period,  was  no  longer 
in  possession  of  these ,  as  they  remained  in  the  hands  uf  Mr. 
Bimbaumy  for  whose  benefit  the  first  representation  of  the 
opera  was  intended.  The  highly  characteristic  mariner^s  song 
only  appeared  some  time  afterwards,  arranged  by  himself 
with  four-handed  accompaniment  for  the  pianoforte,  and  wa$ 
published  by  Paul  of  Dresden. 

In  April  1839  Spohr  received  a  pressing  invitation  from 
England  to  direct  the  performance  of  his  oratorio  ^^Des  Hei- 
land's  letzte  Stunden"  at  the  grand  musical  festival  which  was 
to  take  place  in  September  at  Norwich.  After  he  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  requisite  leave  of  absence  from  the  Prince, 
the  customary  tour  during  the  summer  holidays  was  this 
time  limited  to  a  shorter  excursion,  in  which  he  made  risits 
to  his  relatives  and  friends.  He  next  proceeded  to  Holz- 
minden  —  where  Spohr^s  younger  brothers  Augustus  and 
Charles  resided  with  their  families,  the  former,  as  a  fiscal 
assessor,  and  the  latter  a  law  official  of  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick.  Thence  he  went  on  to  Gandersheim  to  visit  his 
venerable  parents,  and  lastly  to  Catlenburg,  to  Councillor 
Luder.  As  a  matter  of  course  on  this  journey  he  was  not 
without  his  violin,  and  wherever  Spohr  came  he  found  gratefiil 
hearers,  who  considered  themselves  superlatively  happy  in 
listening  to  his  play.  More  than  any  of  the  other  pieces  that 
be  executed,  his  newest,  charming  composition,  a  Spanish 
rondo  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  afforded  them  delight;  this 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  favorite  pieces  of  music  in  Cassel 
also,  and  remained  so  up  to  a  very  recent  period.  At  a  later 
period,  when  it  was  published  by  MecheUi  in  Vienna  as  Op.  Ill, 
there  appeared  simultaneously  a  pianoforte  arrangement  of  it 
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for  four  hands  by  Ceemy^  which  was  certainly  most  welcome 
to  all  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  original 
composition  executed  by  a  distinguished  violinist. 

Returned  to  Cassel,  Spohr  finished  his  '^Historical  Symphony 
in  the  style  and  taste  of  four  different  periods^'  which  he  had  begun 
before  he  set  out  on  his  journey.  (Theme  the  first :  The  period 
oi Bach-Hdndel,  1720.  Adagio:  Haydn-Mozart  11  ^Q.  Scherzo: 
Beethoven  period  1810.  Finale:  The  most  modem  period  1840) 
a  work,  which  afforded  him  not  only  during  its  creation,  but 
also  upon  the  occasions  of  its  closely  following  performances 
in  Cassel,  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Abroad  also,  and  first  in 
London,  where  he  sold  it  to  the  Philharmonic  Society  for  the 
term  of  one  year,  and  subsequently  in  Germany,  where  he  was 
permitted  to  make  it  known  after  the  lapse  of  that  period,  it 
met  with  the  most  lively  reception.  Many  voices  were,  however, 
raised  in  blame,  and  of  these  that  of  Schumann^  in  his  musical 
journal,  was  the  severest  in  tone.  On  the  other  hand  Baron 
Lannoy,  in  Vienna,  reported  that  the  work  had  been  received 
with  great  favour:  Mendelssohn  sent  in  a  most  flattering  account 
of  its  reception  at  Leipzic;  and  many  letters  full  of  praise  ar- 
rived from  England. 

In  the  beginning  of  September  Spohr  set  out  upon  the 
journey  to  England,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  his  friend 
Mrs.  von  Malsburg^  with  whom  he  had  been  many  years  ac- 
quainted. * 

After  an  exceedingly  rough  passage,  which  delayed  his  ar- 
rival in  London  by  six  hours,  Spohr  was  very  agreeably  surprised 
in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  incidental  to  such  circumstances, 
on  being  addressed  by  a  gentleman,  a  stranger  to  him,  ex- 
hibiting an  order  from  the  custom-house  authorities,  to  deliver 
Spohr^s   luggage   without    examination,    and    who  then   took 


*  As  Spohr  himself  always  oonsidered  this  English  musical  festival 
«the  Norwich  festival)  and  the  flattering  reception  given  to  him  and  his 
works  in  that  country,  as  the  most  brilliant  period  in  his  active  life,  its 
description  may  reasonably  find  a  place  here  in  a  somewhat  more  de- 
tailed form. 
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him  and  his  female  fellow-travellers  speedily  and  safely  to  land 
in  a  boat,  where  a  coach  was  in  waiting  to  take  him  to  the 
hospitable  house  of  professor  Edward  Taylor,  In  the  amiable 
family-circle  of  that  gentleman  and  surrounded  by  the  genuine 
English  usages  and  comfortswhich  had  so  many  charms  for  the 
guests,  they  soon  found  themselves  at  home,  and  a  few  days 
sufficed  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  life-long  friendship.  As  their 
farther  journey  permitted  but  a  short  stay  in  London,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  time  to  see  the  objects 
most  worthy  of  notice  in  the  metropolis,  which  filled  the  travel- 
lers with  wonder  and  admiration.  The  visit  to  Westminster 
Abbey  made  a  deep  impression  upon  all,  and  this  was  expressed 
in  the  letters  they  sent  home:*  'The  very  entry  into  this 
majestic  structure,  which  is  certainly  the  finest  of  all  the  objects 
of  note  in  London ,  makes  an  impression  so  deep  and  solemn 
upon  the  mind,  that  we  could  scarcely  repress  our  emotion; 
and  in  reality  one  seems  to  move  no  longer  among  things  of 
this  world.  The  tones  of  a  splendid  organ  may  have  contri- 
buted to  this  feeling,  —  for  divine  service  was  just  being  per- 
formed, —  and  this  was  followed  by  sacred  psalmody  sung 
in  double  chorus  so  pure,  so  sweet  and  executed  with  such 
feeling,  that  they  seemed  like  the  voices  of  angels  from  the 
realms  of  bliss.  We  had  neither  of  us  ever  heard  any  thing 
like  it  before.  Now  again  the  notes  of  the  organ  pealed  forth, 
and  we  distinguished  harmonies  of  Spohr^s^  and  soon  re- 
cognised the  touching  sounds  of  his  mass  for  ten  voices ;  and  then 
the  grand  overture  to  "Des  Heilands  letzten  Stunden"  was 
splendidly  performed  by  the  celebrated  organist  TurU.  ..." 
But  the  time  pressed  for  the  departure  to  Norwich,  where 


*  The  extracts  given  here  and  subsequently  from  the  letters  of  Spohr's 
relatives,  may  find  their  excuse  in  the  circumstance  that  he  himself  had 
neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  write  letters  during  this  juumey,  but 
was  greatly  pleased  when  his  female  companions  wrote  home  frequently 
(which  of  course  was  always  in  harmony  with  his  own  sentiments),  — 
and  he  seldom  allowed  such  a  letter  to  leave  without  having  expressed 
his  full  concurrence  with  the  contents. 
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professor  Taylor^*  the  chief  director  of  the  whole  musical 
festival,  had  already  made  the  necessary  preliminary  rehear- 
sals of  Spohr*8  oratorio,  and  now  received  the  travellers  to 
accompany  them  to  the  mayor  of  Norwich.  On  the  following 
morning  the  mayor  took  his  guests  to  hear  divine  service  in 
the  cathedral,  which  is  of  immense  size  and  considered  one  of 
the  finest  in  England.  In  a  letter  upon  the  subject  Spohr^s 
relative  thus  expresses  herself:  Of  such  a  celebration  of  divine 
service,  though  it  lasted  nearly  three  hours,  one  is  not  readily 
weary ;  the  heavenly  music  with  which  it  is  interspersed  in  various 
ways,  1  cannot  describe,  and  it  is  performed  with  a  purity  and 
finish  such  as  made  great  impression  also  on  Spohr  himself. 
The  congregation  did  not  sing  at  all,  but  always  followed  in 
their  hymnbooks  and  prayer-books,  the  text  of  which  (all  taken 
from  the  Bible)  I  certainly  could  understand  better  than  the 
sermofi.  The  choir  robed  in  white,  with  their  tender  tones, 
made  an  irresistible  impression;  words,  music,  and  execution, 
all  were  in  such  perfect  unison,  that  I  could  scarcely  imagine 
a  finer  worship  of  the  deity  in  heaven  itself.  When  at  the 
conclusion  we  passed  through  the  spacious  nave  of  the  magni- 
ficent building  with  the  whole  congregation,  the  masses  of 
people  arranged  themselves  on  either  side  to  permit  our  passage, 
and  looked  at  Spohr  as  something  wonderful;  many  also,  re- 
quested to  be  introduced  to  Spohr^  and  our  kind  mayor,  who 
accompanied  us  and  conducted  Spohr ^  was  quite  happy,  and 
proud  of  the  whole  scene.     His   daughter  Mary,  a  charming 


*  As  a  member  of  the  committee  he  had  conducted  the  correspond- 
ence with  Spohr  relative  to  his  coming,  conceraing  which  the  following 
remarks  appeared  in  the  ^^Spectator** :  '*It  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  the 
^reat  master,  that  to  the  question  what  compensation  he  required  for  the 
time  and  exertions  required  of  him  during  the  journey,  and  for  direction 
of  the  oratorio,  he  simply  replied :  The  committee  will  doubtless  have  no 
objection  to  pay  my  travelling-expenses  ?  ^  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the 
modesty  of  this  reply  and  Spohr's  coming  to  England  without  any  further 
negotiation  on  the  matter  with  the  committee,  was  duly  recognised  by  the 
latter,  who  thereupon  came  to  the  resolution  to  present  Mr.  Spohr  with 
a  sun  of  100  guineas  over  and  above  the  account  of  his  expenses. 
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maiden  of  fifteen,  is  also  enthusiastically  fond  of  music  and 
particularly  of  Spohr's;  she  plays  herself  very  nicely  on  the 
piano,  and  when  her  father  informed  us  that  it  would  make 
her  exceedingly  happy  to  play  a  few  notes  with  SpoAr,  he 
accompanied  her  in  one  of  his  favorite  sonatas  of  Moeart. . ." 

K  Spohr  had  understood  the  English  language,   the  im- 
pression made  upon  him  by  the  divine  service  would  perhaps 
have  been  greatly  disturbed   by   the   circumstance    that  the 
sermon  preached  upon  the   occasion   was  in  a  great  measure 
levelled   against  his  oratorio.     Already  before  his  arrival  in 
Norwich,  several  persons   of  the  puritanical  party  had  raised 
their  voices  against  its  performance,  and  endeavoured  in  every 
way  both  in  print  and  in  the  pulpit  to  shew  that  it  was  pro- 
fane and  sinful  to  make  so  sacred  a  subject  as  the  Rufferings 
and  death  of  Christ,  a  theme  for  music.    It  thus  so  happened 
that  on  the  Sunday  morning   on  which  Spohr  visited  the  ca- 
thedral a  zealous  clergyman  considered  it  his  duty  to  hurl  a 
crushing  discourse  against  his  oratorio:  The  ^^ Calvary,"  as  it  is 
rendered  in  English,  and  at  the  conclusion  implored  his  hearers 
not   to  surrender  their  souls  for  one  day's  pleasure,   but  to 
stop  away  from  its  performance.     The  "Monthly  Chronicle" 
furtiier  observes  on  the   subject:    ''We  now  see  the  fanatical 
zealot   in   the  pulpit,   and  sitting  right  opposite  to  him  the 
great  composer,  with  ears  happily  deaf  to  the  English  tongue; 
but  with  a  demeanour  so  becoming,  with  a  look  so  full  of  pure 
good  will,   and  with  so  much  humility  and  mildness  in  the 
features,   that  his  countenance  alone  spoke  to  the  heart  like 
a  good  sermon.    Without  intending  it,  we  make  a  comparison, 
and  cannot  for  a  moment   doubt  in  which  of  the  two  dwelt 
the  spirit  of  religion,  which  denoted  the  true  christian  1" 

On  the  day  after  the  performance  of  the  oratorio  the  same 
journal  says :  "This  day  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  oratorio 
"Calvary,'*^  and  had  the  decision  been  unfavourable  the  fame  of 
Norwich  was  for  ever  departed.  The  public  mind  was  there- 
fore on  the  greatest  stretch,  for  many  persons  feared  the 
powerful  influence  of  an  adverse  clergy.     But  a  better  spirit, 
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• 

a  sentimexit  of  right  feeling  triumphed,  and  hours  before  the 
opening  of  the  doors  the  matter  was  decided.  From  far  and 
near  the  auditory  flocked  in  thousands,  evincing  a  powerful 
feeling  of  excitement,  and  an  enthusiasm  ^ich  increased  con- 
tinnaUy  during  the  performance;  and  beyond  all  expectation, 
a  complete  triumph  was  achieved.  It  may  justly  be  said  of 
this  oratorio,  that  a  heavenly  inspiration  breathes  throughout; 
more  than  any  other  work  of  modem  times  it  is  one  sprung 
from  the  genial  source  of  a  warm  heart,  and  cannot  be  heard 

with  a  tearless  eye "  —  The  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  in 

accordance  with  his  religious  bias  belonged  also  to  the  party  of 
the  opponents  of  the  oratorio,  and  was  therefore  on  a  footing 
of  reserve  with  the  mayor,  was  nevertheless  desirous  to  make 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  his  celebrated  guest,  and  sent 
him  repeated  notes  of  invitation  to  dine  with  him;  as  these 
however  were  written  in  English,  they  of  necessity  were  handed 
to  the  mayor  as  interpreter  of  their  contents,  who  each  time 
transmitted  to  him  in  the  name  of  Spohr  a  reply  excusing  his 
inability  to  accept  it.  At  length  it  was  proposed  that  he 
should  be  introduced  to  the  bishop  at  one  of  the  concerts, 
and  to  this  the  mayor  assented  on  the  condition  that  Spohr 
should  promise  him  to  meet  the  bishop  half  way  only,  and 
not  move  a  step  farther  towards  him,  when  he  rose  from  his 
distant  seat  to  approach  Spohr. 

This  adherence  to  the  stiff  formality  of  English  ceremony, 
which  was  a  special  and  prominent  feature  in  the  grandiose 
arrangements  of  the  mayor,  was  frequently  the  source  of  a  variety 
of  ludicrous  scenes  and  discussions.  Thus  it  was  that  Spohr^ 
on  the  first  day  that  he  had  gone  to  the  rehearsal  of  his  ora- 
torio, sent  thence  in  haste  home  to  his  female  fellow  travellers, 
who  had  remained  behind,  two  gentlemen,  strangers,  with  the 
invitation  that  they  also  should  proceed  thither,  to  share  in 
the  impressive  sight  which  the  magnificent  St.  Andrew's  Hall 
had  presented  to  him  immediately  upon  entering  it.  As  may 
readily  be  imagined  the  ladies  acceded  to  the  invitation,  and 
accepted  unhesitatingly  the  attendance  of  the  '^gentlemen  as 
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yet  unintroduced  to  them  in  the  house,"  by  which  they  excited 
the  astonishment  of  every  one  there,  even  to  the  very  domes- 
tics; but  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  themselves,  upon 
arriving  at  the  ha^,  the  enthusiastic  reception  with  which  the 
whole  assembly  greeted  Spohr  upon  his  entering  the  orchestra. 
Of  this  the  "Monthly  Review"  speaks  as  follows:  "I  would  have 
wished  all  the  world  had  heard  the  thunders  of  applause,  the 
very  storm  of  greetings  with  which  Spohr  was  received  by 
the  whole  orchestra,  down  to  the  very  boys  of  the  choir.  This 
reception  of  the  great  man,  which  drew  tears  of  emotion  from 
the  eyes  of  his  wife,  must  also  have  deeply  moved  him."  On 
the  following  evening  the  first  concert  was  to  take  place,  and 
Spohr  was  to  perform  in  it  his  concertino  "Sonst  and  Jetzt'' 
("Then  and  Now");  but  as  there  were  some  difficult  passages 
for  the  drum  in  it,  he  had  requested  the  attendance  of  the 
young  drummer-boy  at  his  residence  in  the  forenoon,  in  order 
to  give  him  personally  the  necessary  instructions  concerning 
his  part.  When  the  neat  little  fellow  made  his  appearance, 
it  was  however  found  that  he  understand  no  language  but 
English,  and  in  this  predicament  he  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  the  assistance  of  the  mayor's  amiable  little  daughter, 
who  then,  although  astonished  at  all  the  unusual  doings  in 
her  father's  house,  willingly  endeavoured  to  explain  in  English 
to  the  strange  boy  the  remarks  made  by  Spohr  in  the  French 
language,  with  many  scientific  expressions  which  were  quite 
unintelligible  to  herself;  but  which  at  length  she  effected  with 
a  result  so  accordant  with  Spohr's  wishes,  that  for  years  after- 
wards he  always  recalled  to  mind  with  real  pleasure  the  lu- 
dicrous but  interesting  scenes  of  that  charming  effort  at  inter- 
communication. 

In  the  evening  on  which  the  first  of  the  six  monster- 
concerts  took  place  in  the  spacious  hall  filled  with  nearly 
3000  persons  and  500  assistants,  a  symphony  of  Haydn  and 
several  song  pieces  were  first  given,  among  which  also,  the 
duet  from  Jessonda:  *'Sch6nes  Madchen":  but  then  as  the 
'Times"  expressed  it,  "all  eyes  were  turned  with  expectancy 
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towards  the  orchestra  in   order   to  greet  Spohr  upon  his  ap- 
pearance   with    an   enthusiastic   applause ''     "A    deep 

silence  of  suspense  and  expectancy  reigned  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  concertino,  which  he  has  called  ^^Sonst  und  Jetzt/' 
in  order  to  express  the  opposite  character  of  the  themes  which 
therein  denote  the  different  style  of  the  more  ancient  and  mo- 
dem compositions."   The  opinion  upon  Spohr^s  play  then  follows 
in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  and  concludes  with  the  words : 
*'His  instrument  speaks  as  eloquently  to  the  heart  as  the  finest 
melody.    The  accomplished  mastery  of  his  how  as  of  his  fingers, 
is  yet  surpassed  by  the  wonderful  power  of  his  mens  divinior. 
The  concertino,  after  a  short  but  beautiful  prelude,  begins  with 
a  charming  minuet  of  the  old  school,   adorned  with  a  whole 
wealth  of  harmonies,   which  seem  to  flow  of  themselves  from 
^fohr^s  pen ;  then  follows  a  Turkish  allegro,  replete  with  fancy 
and  overflowing  with  the  brilliant  lustre  of  modem  execution." 
A  letter  written  home  and  others  describe  the  succeeding 
concerts :  "The  first  sacred  concert  on  Wednesday  morning  was 
wonderful;  it  lasted  from  half-past  12  to  4  clock,  and  com- 
prised in  the  first  part  many  fine  old  things  of  Purcell^  Pa- 
tdstrina   and  others;   and  in  the  second  and  third  parts  the 
magnificent  oratorio  of  Udndel:    "Israel  in  Egypt;"  in  which 
the   choruses    were  executed  with  immense  power,    and  the 
soli  by  the  English  church-singers  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 
Spokr  was  inexpressibly  delighted  with  it,  and  said,  ^  ^English 
church-singers  only  are  capable  of  rendering  HdndeVs  sublime 
music  in  all  its  grandeur."     A  peculiar  custom  which  pleases 
me  greatly  is,  that  every  time  a  chorus  expresses  the  praise 
of  God,  or  in  any  way  adverts  to  God  or  Christ,   the   whole 
mass  of  people  rise  from  their  seats,  and  listen  to  it  standing. 
—  The  order  of  the  musical  pieces  in  the  evening  concert 
was  very  much  the  same  as  in  the  previous  one.    It  began 
with  Mojfarfs  symphony  in  Eflat  major ^  which  was  followed  by 
twenty  other  different  subjects,  among  which  were  some  pieces 
from  operas  by  Moeart  and  W^>er^  and  Spohr* s  terzet  from 
'^Zemira  and  Azor/^   which  is  never  omitted  at  any  English 
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musical  festival.  Spohr  played  with  his  former  pupil  Blagrove 
his  charming  concertante  in  a  surpassingly  fine  manner,  and 
the  e£fect  was  if  possible  greater  than  yesterday.  Our  hos- 
pitable host,  who  is  exceedingly  assiduous  in  his  attentions,  and 
accompanies  Spohr  every  time  on  going  and  returning,  seems 
also  extremely  happy  to  be  near  him,  and  to  joy  in  his 
high  repute.  To-day  is,  in  the  opinion  of  everybody,  the 
grand  and  most  important  day,  on  which  Spohr's  oratorio  is 
to  be  given.  You  all  know  that  music,  and  how  grand  it  is, 
but  no  one  who  was  not  present,  can  picture  to  himself  what 
it  was  here,  heard  in  such  a  place,  faultlessly  executed  by 
such  a  mass,  and  listened  to  with  such  religious  attention  and 
enthusiasm.  At  and  after  the  first  part  one  remarked  several 
exclamations  of  delight  and  wonder,  but  at  the  second  a  so- 
lemn emotion  seemed  to  reign  throughout  the  whole  auditory, 
and  more  and  more  eyes  became  suffused  with  tears ;  not  the 
women  only,  but  strong  men  were  deeply  moved  And  such 
an  effect  I  consider  as  the  highest  and  purest  praise.  They 
were  happy  moments  for  me  also  when  afterwards  crowds  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies  who  did  not  like  to  intrude  upon  Spohr^ 
came  to  me,  to  congratulate  me,  and  assured  me  with  much 
emotion,  that  this  was  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful  thing 
that  was  ever  composed,  with  many  other  similar  expressions. 
The  third  part,  which  Spohr  listened  to  with  us  with  the 
greatest  delight,  comprised  the  requiem  of  MoBort  and  other 
pieces  of  sacred-music  by  Mozart  and  Bach.  .  .  ." 

The  public  papers  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  deep 
impression  made  by  Spohr's  oratorio,  and  among  others  the 
"Norwich  Mercury"  said:  "The  beautiful  hall  was  crowded, 
nevertheless,  even  before  the  commencement,  a  breathle^  silence 
pevailed;  a  solemn  religious  sentiment  reigned  throughout  the 
assembly.  The  inspired  composer  raised  his  staff  —  the  staff 
descended  —  and  moumfiil  tones,  low  and  faintly  heard  Uke 
distant  wailings  felt  upon  the  ear,  and  made  a  powerful  impression 
on  the  feelings :  the  brilliant  hall  seemed  as  though  changed  to 
a  solemn  temple  —  and  every  worldly  thought  was  in  an 
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instant  dissipated.  —  The  overture  reveals  the  character  of 
the  whole;  the  succeeding  introductory  chorus  of  the  most 
agreeable  softness  and  purity  seems  to  foreshadow  a  peace  mo- 
mentarily witheld  from  us  by  a  characteristic  sentiment  of 
sadness.  The  ensuing  recitative  of  St.  John  relates  the  treason 
of  Jndas,  and  this  is  immediately  followed  in  striking  contrast 
by  the  aria  of  the  betrayer,  in  which  the  disorder  of  the  mind 
induced  by  the  reproofs  of  conscience  is  expressed  with  great 
power  and  truth  by  the  accompaniment.  Now  begins  the  part 
of  Mary,  with  a  charming  air  accompanied  by  the  female  chorus, 
and  which,  replete  with  tenderest  devotion,  appeals  to  our 
imnost  feelings.  In  a  difficult  but  very  expressive  recitative 
St.  John  prepares  us  for  the  entry  of  St.  Peter,  who  has  denied 
his  master,  and  in  the  air  sung  by  him,  replete  with  intensity 
of  expression,  the  composer  in  good  taste  and  with  correct 
judgment  expresses  the  distinction  between  the  reproving 
conscience  of  the  erring  apostle  and  the  preceding  hopeless 
agony  of  spirit  in  the  betrayer.  In  the  succeeding  chorus  reigns 
a  simple  majesty,  a  confidant  reliance  upon  the  justice  of  God, 
the  expression  of  which  is  eminently  successful.  —  In  the  scene 
which  follows,  in  which  the  judgment  hall  is  opened  to  us  and 
Christ  denounced  before  Caiphas,  the  inspiration  of  the  com- 
poser has  reached  its  culminating  point:  the  manifold  conten- 
ding passions  —  the  fiendish  excitement  of  the  populace,  the 
humble  resignation  in  the  sorrow  of  the  disciples,  the  exalted 
resignation  of  the  saviour  —  all  these  are  brought  by  him 
with  such  painful  truthfulness  of  expression  before  the  mind, 
that  we  feel  it  impossible  to  approach  in  music  nearer  to 
reality  and  truth  than  Spohr  has  succeeded  in  doing  in  his 
treatment  of  this  pre-eminently  tragic  moment  of  the  Redeemer's 
Ufe. 

The  second  part  begins  with  an  introductory  funeral 
march,  and  a  striking  chorus  of  the  disciples  expressive  of 
their  sympathy  with  and  lamentations  for  the  fate  of  their 
master.  The  ensuing  chorts  of  the  priests  and  people,  who 
wildly  and  savagely  taunt  the  redeemer  upon  the  cross,  is  in 
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our  opinion  almost  the  most  powerful  and  wonderful  passage 
in  the  whole  work.   The  moving  recitative  of  John  and  Mary  is, 
moreover,  intense  in  its  eflFect,  and  their  aria  full  of  melody 
and  grace,   close  upon  which  follows  the  gem  of  the  whole 
oratorio,  the  unsurpassable  terzet  for  two  soprani  and  an  alto, 
"Jesus,  himmlische  Liebe"  (Jesus,  heavenly  love),  with  its  sweetly 
soothing  harmonies.     This    terzet  is   a  master-piece   of  the 
purest  finish ;  Spohr  himself  never  wrot€  any  thing  more  beau- 
tiful.   The  solemn  earnestness  of  the  chorus:  "AUgiitiger  Gott," 
with  the  canonic  entrata  at  the  words:  "In  seiner  Todesnoth,'' 
is  indeed  in  conception  and  form  the  most  original.    In  masterly 
recitatives  John  prepares  us  for  the  concluding  scene,  and  after 
the  last  words  of  Jesus :  "It  is  fulfilled,"  the  low  sound  of  distant 
thunder  is  heard,  which  continues  as  though  wamingly  during 
the  fine  and  truly  pious  quartet.   And  now  the  orchestra  seems 
to  burst  aU  bounds,  and  to  contend  in  one  wild  storm,  which 
the  powerful  hand  of  the  composer  can  alone  direct  and  allay. 
We  have  already  heard  many  musical  representations  of  storm 
and  tempest,  but  as  yet  nothing  at  all  like  this ;  and  we  think 
that  this  immense  effect  is  derived  from  Spohr's  seizing  the 
powerful  phenomena  of  nature  more  in  their  general  grandeur 
than  in  their  detail.     We  are  struck   with  awe  at  the  over- 
powering effect  itself  and  with  wonder  at  the  mind  that  could  so 
apply  ao^J  direct  all  the  resources  of  art.     A  recitative  with 
splendid  modulations  leads  to  the  short  choral  passage  of  the 
disciples,  in  which  the  divinity  of  the  Kedeemer  is  proclaimed, 
gimply,   firmly  and  powerfully.    The  final  chorus,  a  prayer 
of  the  disciples  full   of  sorrow  and  hopeful  faith,  is  simple, 
melodious  and  elevated ;  a  poetical  outpouring  in  music,  which 
must  excite  the  sympathy  of  every  human  being  who  has  a 
trusting  belief  in  a  future  life.  —  When  the  last  accord  died 
away  in  its  tragic  grandeur,   we  looked  around  us  —  not  a 
breath  was  to  be  heard,  deep  silence  everywhere  —  all  were 
impressed  with  feelings  more  powerful  than  they  could  express. 
It  was  a  moment  of  holy  reverential  exstacy  —  no  noisy  out- 
burst of  rapture,  —  the  impression  was  too  overpowering  for 
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earthly  utterance,  —  but  it  was  a  lasting  one,  and  will  as- 
suredly never  be  forgotten." 

The  English  newspapers  spoke  also  respecting  Spohr's 
manner  of  conducting,  and  the  ''Spectator'^  said  on  the  sub- 
ject: *lt  is  tnily  delightful,  wonderful  in  precision  and  firmness 
of  tact,  and  at  the  same  time  accompanied  by  motions  plainly 
indicative  of  the  effect  proposed."  And  again:  ^^We  see  in 
Spohr^  a  man  who  has  a  clear  comprehension  of  his  object, 
and  knows  his  work  as  thoroughly  in  all  its  details  as  in  the 
whole.  At  the  rehearsal,  whenever  a  note  was  missed,  he  sang 
it,  in  whatever  harmony  it  might  chance  to  be,  and  in  doing 
80  his  voice  was  very  melodious." 

The  letter  previously  referred  to  says  further,  in  reference 
to  the  following  days,  under  the  date  of  September  20th: 
''Yesterday,  before  the  commencement  of  the  evening  concert, 
a  deputation  from  the  committee  waited  upon  Spohr  with  the 
request  to  play  his  concei*tino  once  more;  this,  however,  he 
decidedly  begged  to  be  excused  compliance  with,  and  the  more 
so,  as  he  had  already  agreed  to  direct  in  person  the  overture 
to  and  air  from  ^Taust,"  with  which  the  second  part  of  the 
concert  began.  Immediately  he  entered  the  orchestra  for  that 
purpose,  he  was  again  greeted  with  loud  and  long  continued 
applause,  in  which  doubtless  the  audience  expressed,  besides, 
their  sense  of  admiration  of  his  oratorio,  which,  according  to 
English  custom,  could  not  be  applauded  at  the  time  of  per- 
formance. To-day  HandeVs  splendid  ^'Messiah"  was  given  for 
finale,  which  here  also  never  fails  to  make  its  constant  im- 
pression. And  now  at  length  the  grand  festival  has  terminated 
with  all  its  pleasures  and  magnificences  I  It  indeed  required 
an  inspired  and  corporeal  strength  of  frame  such  as  Spohr 
fortonately  possesses,  to  hear  in  the  short  space  of  so  few 
days  the  ordeal  of  six  concerts  of  four  and  a  half  hours*  duration 
each,  besides  rehearsals  and  daily  dinner  parties,  with  unim- 
paired freshness  of  spirit  —  not  to  speak  of  all  the  visits  paid 
him  and  the  strangest  requests  from  far  and  near,  with  which  he 
complied  as  far  as  he  could.    The  last  day  with  its  scenes  of 

tPOHB,  Aatoblofffftphy.    O.  ^5 
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lo;*vetAkii\g,  wi^s  aUo  a  Tery  trying  one  to  the  feelings,  and  cost 
wo  1  wu>t  ivr.i\>^<,  ni:\ny  tears.  —  The  parting  from  all  the 
In  iJ  JHN  yio  mlivv  a';li^»u^h  we  were  strangers  to  tliem,  had  re- 
ot  Ai\?  >^  ^n^  >.«*  fT^  i^  heartim^.  was  veiy  painful.  When 
vix^  \  stv  >  •.:  1  *".V.  rtl:v:e  many  wonderful  instances  of  the 
i.i»  ,i.:...  :•*  .c  :::^t  Fr^li^hmea,  and  oi  their  admiration  of 
^,..,<.  ^j.i.i  f-rt-  t-V.:z ltd  itself  tome-  Bat  the  estimation  in 
%'\iK\\  ^^l'*'''  ^  I'  i^  --=1^  '^  Er/j^L  a^nd  the  manner  in  which 
^.htv    ;v  -    M*^*!  .•'.   ill  >;*ies  is  almo>i  iniirecf':'*^''.  .  .  . 

^?,.i-  ^'  '^nlliant  a  success  of  Sj'oiir'i  oratorio,  and  after 
h  UjF  Mji-t'lf  witnessed,  as  the  *'Spects:ur**  expresses  it  — 
*»  %  ::ie  orchestra  and  singei*s  competed  :c  shew  him  that 
-  iu  aad  was  the  country  of  all  others  he^;  d:ted  for  the  per- 
1 1  'uance  of  his  oratorio,"  nothing  could  be  c  re  agreeable  to 
liiu  than  the  proposal  made  to  him  during  hi^  stay,  to  com- 
iM»>e  especially  a  new  oratorio  for  the  next  Norwich  musical 
lestival,  which  would  tjxke  place  in  1842. 

Scarcely  was  he  retui-ned  to  Cassel  than  professor 
Tafflor  sent  him  the  English  text  of  "The  fell  of  Babylon," 
of  his  composition,  the  text  of  which,  though  much  to 
S2)ohr's  liking,  it  was  necessary  first  to  have  translated  into 
German,  as  he  had  not  confidence  sufficient  in  his  knowledge 
uf  the  English  language  to  undertake  the  composition  from 
the  original  text.  Though  the  translation  did  not  so  completely 
succeed  in  a  truthful  rendering  of  the  expressions  and  rhythm 
of  the  English  text,  as  that  this  could  subsequently  be  adi^ted 
to  the  composition  without  much  alteration,  it  ncTertheless 
sufficed  so  well  for  the  desired  object  that  Spohr  could  pro- 
ceed at  once  upon  a  work  which  so  greatly  interested  him. 
Filled  with  real  inspiration  for  the  task,  he  devoted  thereto 
every  leisure  hour  that  remained  to  him  from  his  numerous 
professional  duties,  nor  did  he  rest  until  he  had  completed  the 
whole  and  satisfied  himself  with  its  performance  on  the  piano- 
forte at  the  St.  Cecilia  festival  of  1840,  that  he  had  fuUy  suc- 
ceeded in  it.  In  pursuance  of  an  understanding  with  the 
Norwich  committee   a  public  performance  of  it  with  fidl  or- 
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chestra  was  to  take  place  in  Cassel  on  the  ensuing  Good 
Friday  of  1841  and  a  second  at  Easter  1842,  but  with  these 
exceptions  the  work  was  to  remain  unused  and  in  abeyance 
until  the  Norwich  festival  in  the  autumn  of  the  latter  year, 
and  then  first  be  made  public  simultaneously  in  England  and 
Germany  in  both  languages.  — 

But  to  return  to  the  year  1840,  which  Spohr  entered 
upon  with  great  activity  in  the  preparatory  studies  for  the 
representation  of  the  opera  "The  Lovers'  Duel,"  which  till 
then  had  never  been  performed  in  Cassel;  for  the  principal 
characters  of  which  he  had  just  then  found  suitable  per- 
formers. The  first  representation  took  place  for  the  benefit 
of  the  relief  fiind,  and  with  a  very  full  house  brought  unusually 
good  receipts,  which  however  unfortunately  were  extracted 
from  the  treasury  of  the  theatre  on  the  following  night  in  the 
most  incomprehensible  manner,  and  despite  the  well-secured 
locality  in  which  the  money  was  deposited.  But  a  very  small 
amount  could  then  be  collected  to  replace  this  loss  to  the  relief 
fund,  a  circumstance  which  greatly  marred  the  satisfaction 
Spohr  had  derived  from  the  success  of  his  opera,  which  had 
met  with  a  most  gratifying  reception  from  the  public. 

About  this  time  Spohr  received  an  invitation  from  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  to  direct  the  musical  festival  of  the  district  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  which  was  to  be  held  there;  on  which  occasion 
a  very  pressing  solicitation  for  his  leave  of  absence  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Prince  on  the  part  of  the  committee.  This 
memorial  had  the  desired  effect;  for  shortly  afterwards  the 
Prince  sent  for  Spohr ^  and  tendered  him  of  his  own  accord  in 
the  most  friendly  manner  the  leave  of  absence  he  had  not  yet 
solicited. 

As  every  obstacle  was  now  smoothed  away,  Spohr  set  out 

upon  his  journey  at  the  end  of  May,  and  was  not  only  received 

upon  his  arrival  in  Aix-la-Chapelle  with  serenades  of  welcome, 

but  also  on  his  putting  up  for  each  night  at  Frankfort  and 

Cologne  on  his  journey  through.     In  the  splendidly  furnished 

boose  of  the  notary  Pascal^  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spohr  found 

16* 
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a  most  hospitable  reception,  the  succeeding  days  devoted  to 
the  necessary  rehearsals  passed  quickly  and  agreeably.  On 
Whitsunday,  in  the  theatre,  which  had  been  converted  into 
a  music  saloon,  HandeVs  '^ Judas  Maccabeus^*  was  performed, 
of  which  some  epistolary  notices  spoke  as  fellows:  "When 
Spohr  entered  the  orchestra  to  conduct  the  oratorio  he  was 
received  with  enthusiastic  applause;  we  had  the  best  places 
in  the  first  row  reserved  for  us,  exactly  opposite  to  where  the 
very  prettily  arranged  mass  of  five  hundred  and  forty-seven 
co-operators,  brilliantly  illuminated,  presented  a  very  charmbg 
coup  d'oeil.  The  music,  which  had  already  greatly  pleased  ns 
by  its  splendid  efi'ect  in  the  rehearsals,  was  now  naturally 
heard  to  yet  greater  advantage.  The  solo  singers  —  Mrs.  FisAer- 
Achteti^  Alberlaezi  and  Mtiller,  Mr.  de  Vrucht  from  Amsterdam 
and  Mr.  Fischer  —  good  as  they  were  on  the  whole,  did  not  make 
upon  us  the  same  impression  of  finished  excellence  as  did  the 
choruses,  which  completely  charmed  us."  In  the  second  concert 
also,  in  which  besides  Sj^mhr^s  "Lord's  Prayer,"  the  overture  to 
"Medea,"  the  A  major  symphony  of  Beethovefiy  and  Mojsarts 
Davidde  penitente^  were  performed,  Spohr  upon  every  entry 
and  exit  was  greeted  with  unbounded  applause,  and  at  the 
termination  a  wreath  of  laurel  was  presented  to  him  by  two 
young  ladies.  In  the  third  concert,  of  a  mixed  character, 
Mrs.  Fischer- Achten  ^  and  Alhertaeei^  with  the  celebrated 
Staudigl  of  Vienna,  were  respectively  heard  and  excited  general 
admiration.  The  singing  of  all  three,  was  each  in  its  kind 
what  may  be  termed  of  the  most  perfect  finish.  As  worthy 
finale  to  the  whole,  the  repetition  of  the  last  magnificent  choms 
from  Spohr's  "Lord's  Prayer"  followed,  which  again  drew  from 

the  audience  the  most  enthusiastic  bursts  of  applause '* 

As  on  the  following  forenoon  the  brothers  Muller  of  Bruns- 
wick gave  a  quartet  concert  in  the  "Redoutensaal ,"  Spohr 
delayed  his  departure,  at  their  urgent  entreaty,  in  order  to  play 
his  third  double  quartet  with  them,  which  was  again  also 
rewarded  with  its  usual  rapturous  ovation.  In  this  manner 
was  this   grand  festival   brought   to  a  successful  termination. 
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and  the  general  satisfaction  which  it  had  elicited  was  but 
little  detracted  from  by  the  reproving  voice  of  Mr.  A,  Schindler, 
whose  cartes  de  visites  made  him  known  as  "awi  de  Beethoven" 
and  who  in  previous  musical  festivals  had  begun  to  distinguish 
himself  by  his  disputes  with  Mendelssohn  respecting  his  slow 
tempi  in  the  conducting  of  works  of  Beethoven's^  and  now  also 
in  a  similar  manner  found  fault  with  Spohr  for  his  manner 
of  conducting  the  A  major  symphony.  This  —  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  general  disapprobation  that  it  elicited  —  had 
no  farther  result  than  that  Spohr  ^  at  the  urgent  and 
reiterated  desire  of  the  committee,  replied  to  Schindler  in  a 
short  but  decisive  letter,  but  which,  couched  in  Spohr*s  usual 
mild  language,  did  not  disturb  the  personal  understanding  of 
either  during  the  festival. 

After  a  few  week's  return  only,  to  Cassel,  and  during  the 
theatrical  vacation,  Spohr  set  out  upon  another  journey  and 
proceeded  first  to  Gandersheim,  where  all  his  brothers  with  their 
famiUes  were  assembled,  to  pay  a  last  visit  to  their  mother, 
who  was  dangerously  ill,  and  who,  in  spite  of  her  suffering 
condition,  felt  extreme  pleasure  in  seeing  them  round  her. 
Although  she  had  not  left  her  room  for  several  weeks,  and 
had  therefore  been  unable  to  go  up  stairs  to  the  upper 
story  of  the  house,  yet  when  she  heard  that  Spohr  was  going 
to  play  something  with  his  wife  in  the  music-room  there,  she 
requested  to  be  assisted  to  get  up  there,  ^^to  hear  her  loved  son 
for  the  last  time,  and  in  fancy  to  dream  away  in  listening  to  his 
tones;''  and  upon  that  occasion,  seated  in  the  midst  of  her 
children,  listened  to  him  with  joyful  emotion  and  interest.  As 
on  the  days  immediately  ensuing  a  visible  improvement  in  her 
condition  seemed  to  have  taken  place  Spohr,  in  full  hopes  of 
greeting  his  mother  once  more  upon  his  return,  continued 
his  journey  to  Ltibeck  with  a  mind  more  at  rest.  But 
alas!  his  hopes  were  not  realised,  for  before  he  returned  to 
Gandersheim  he  received  the  lamentable  announcement  of  her 
death! 

From  Liibeck  Spohr  proceeded  to  Hamburg,  where  he 
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aniyed  just  in  time  to  undertake  the  direction  of  his  opera 
•'Jessonda."  The  performance  of  the  opera,  in  which  Mrs.  Walker 
as  Jessonda,  and  Mr.  Reichel  as  Dandau,  especially  distinguished 
themselves,  was  in  every  respect  a  great  success,  and  there 
were  immense  applause  and  loud  demonstrations  in  honour  of 
Spohr.     As  it  took  place  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
performances  of  the  ItaUan  operas,  the  "Hamhurger  Zeitnng" 
gave  a  comparative  notice  in  its  next  issue  of  these  two  dif- 
ferent kinds    of  musical   entertainment.     It  began   with  the 
words:  "On  Saturday  the  whole  song-loving  company  of  Italian 
operatic   performers   departed   in    high    spirits;   on    Sunday, 
Spohr  the  German   master  took  the  director's  chair  in  the 
town   theatre    to    conduct    his    splendid  "Jessonda'*  in  per- 
son.   With  the  farmer,  abundance  of  noise,  merriment,  and 
somewhat  of  dissension,    to-do,  and  submissive  politeness  - 
but  here    calm,  noble  dignity,   honest   thanks,  becommg  de- 
meanour' and  permanent  merit  &c."   Further  on  it  adds :  "The 
lovers  of  music  in   Hamburg  celebrated   on   Sunday  a   real 
.    I  festival  in  the  theatre ;  they  were  not  only  enabled  to 
aloud  their  recognition  of  the  German  master,  but  they 
>i  d  the  opportunity  also  of  drawing  a    comparison  between 
*J  sflonda'  and  'Lucretia  Borgia.'     In  Jessonda'   all  is  tender 
^j^g,  and  sweet  hope,  the  golden  age  of  fond  first  love:  in 
<»I,ucretia  Borgia"  Hyena-like  cunning  in  the  poison-envenomed 
breast;  nothing  of  love's  purity,  loves  grosser  passion  alone; 
and  in  the  same  relative  characteristic  proportion  is  the  poesy 
of  the  music."    No  one  experienced  more  delight  at  this  new 
triumph  of  Spohr  than  his  enthusiastic  admirer  Julius  Schu- 
terthy  the  well-known  music  publisher,  under  whose  hospitable 
roof  Spohr  and  his  travelling  companions  spent  most  agreeably 
the  four  days  of  their  stay  in  Hamburgh,   which  their  kind 
host  strove  by  every  possible  means,  to  render  a  series  of 
festive    pleasures    and   of  distinguishing  attentions.     Among 
others  a  brilliant  musical  party  was  got  up  in  which  Spohr 
performed  some  of  his  quartetts,  and  was  greatly  charmed  with 
Miss  Unnd*8  beautiful  execution  in  his  quintet  for  the  pianoforte. 
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Upon  this  occasion  Schuberth  expressed  so  great  a  wish  to 
publish  some  similar  grander  pianoforte  pieces  of  Spohr's  com- 
position, that  the  latter  was  induced  to  write  shortly  after  his 
return  from  Hamburg,  his  first  trio  for  pianoforte,  violin  and 
violincello,  and  therewith  at  the  same  time  fulfilled  a  wish 
that  had  been  for  years  reiterated  by  Mrs.  de  Malshurg^  the 
distinguished  dilettante  pianiste,  to  whom  he  then  dedicated 
the  work.  This  first  trio  by  Spohr  (Op.  119)  was  welcomed  with 
great  satisfaction  by  the  musical  world,  and  numerous  journals 
far  and  near  expressed  their  delight  and  thanks  upon  its  ap- 
pearance. The  "Leipzic  New  Musical  Journal"  speaks  of  it  in 
the  foUowing  terms:  "Although  the  great  master  has  never 
written  any  thing  of  this  kind  until  now,  he  nevertheless  moves 
in  this  new  genre  with  true  artistic  consciousness  of  power, 
and  with  genial  freedom.  The  trio  is  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  the  genius  of  Spohr ,  in  which  together  with  the 
greatest  possible  finish  in  form,  a  profusion  of  beauties  of  the 
first  class,  and  master  strokes  of  genius  stand  out  in  prom- 
inent relief.  As  the  gem  of  the  whole  the  scherzo  and  its 
trio  must  be  mentioned.  Here,  as  though  at  the  stroke  of  the 
magician^s  wand,  a  fairy  island  of  the  blessed  rises  to  the 
imagination,  —  we  are  environed  as  though  by  a  garden  of 
wonders,  a  blooming  oasis  of  sound  full  of  the  deep  glowing 
splendour  of  oriental  colouring!  ....  It  is  moreover  exceed- 
ingly remarkable  how  Spohr  here  understood  the  way  to 
unite  two  elements  which  are  otherwise  strangers  and  indeed 
usually  antagonistic  to  each  other :  the  humoristic  and  the  itn- 

passioned,  elegiacally  tetider  element  of  feeling " 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1841  Spohr  wrote  a 
fantasia  for  pianoforte  and  violin  on  themes  fi*om  his  opera 
•Der  Alchymist"  (The  Alchymist),  the  charming  melodies 
of  which  were  especially  favourable  to  such  a  reconstruc-' 
lion  (Op.  117,  Vienna,  published  by  Mechettf);  an  English 
psalm  for  soli,  with  chorus  and  organ  accompaniment 
{Op.    122,    published    by    Simrock   of  Bonn);    and   a   song, 
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"Sdiill,^'  for  men^s  voices,  with  accompaniment  of  military 
music,  written  for  the  inauguration  of  SchUVs  asylum  for  in- 
valids at  Brunswick,  and  which  was  next  publicly  given  by 
the  Casseler  glee  society  at  a  concert  for  charitable  purposes, 
and  met  with  such  general  approbation  that  Spohr  conceived 
the  idea  of  sending  it  to  Frankfort  and  therewith  fulfil  his 
promise  of  a  contribution  to  the  ''Collection  of  small  com- 
positions to  the  MoMort  institution.^'  Upon  the  same  occasion 
he  replied  to  a  question  which  had  been  put  to  him  couceming 
a  qualified  candidate  to  the  first  stipend  paid  by  that  institution, 
by  recommending  Jean  Bott  of  Cassel,  although  but  14  years 
of  age,  and  wrote  of  him  in  the  following  terms:  ^^BaU  is  a 
virtuose  on  the  violin  and  pianoforte  and  even  now  displays 
so  remarkable  a  talent  for  composition,  that  I  anticipate  for 
him  a  brilliant  future.  He  has  been  a  pupil  of  mine  on  the 
violin  for  the  last  six  months,  and  I  never  yet  had  one  so 
clever.  Hauptmann  (his  instructor  in  composition)  says  the 
same  of  him.''  Supported  by  such  distinguished  recommend- 
ations the  young  musician,  after  the  works  which  he  had  sent 
in  had  been  submitted  to  the  test,  received  the  desired  stipend 
for  one  year,  followed  up  his  studies  under  Spohr  and  Hattpt- 
mann  with  great  zeal,  and  while  yet  a  boy  received  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  Cassel  ''Hofkapelle." 

As  Spohr  had  proposed  to  himself  to  pass  the  theatrical 
vacation  this  time  in  a  trip  to  Switzerland,  he  determined 
upon  going  thither  by  the  way  of  Stuttgard  and  Hediingen. 
in  order  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  reigning 
Prince  of  HohenzoUem-Hechingen ,  who  at  various  times  had 
written  to  him,  and  shown  himself  to  be  an  enthusiastic  lover 
of  music  by  expressing  his  admiration  of  Spohr'*s  ''Weihe  der 
Tone"  in  terms  of  great  praise. 

As  Spohr*s  intended  visit  at  Hechingen  was  known  before- 
hand he  was  welcomed  there  upon  his  arrival  in  the  most 
heartfelt  manner.  What  took  place  during  their  stay  here  was 
thus  described  in  a  letter  written  home:  '*0n  the  very  first 
evening  Kapellmeister  Tdglichshech  and  Court- Councillor  SM- 
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ling  came  to  fetch  us  from  Stuttgard,  to  drive  us  about 
the  town,  and  for  the  purpose,  as  they  said,  of  showing  us  the 
new  concert-hall.  But  on  our  arrival  there,  to  our  surprise 
we  found  a  numerous  company  assembled,  and  we  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Prince  in  the  most  gracious  and  friendly  manner. 
After  a  short  conversation,  he  led  Spohr  to  an  elevated  plat- 
form, upon  which  the  whole  orchestra  were  assembled,  and  in 
front  the  head  Pastor^  JReiners  (who  was  also  contrebassist 
in  the  orchestra),  who  then  adressed  Spohr  in  a  solemn  and 
very  impressive  speech  of  welcome,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  hall  resounded  with  such  an  outburst  of  enthusiastic  greet- 
ings, accompanied  by  music,  that  one  might  have  thought  it 
was  filled  with  thousands  of  spectators.  After  this  the  Prince 
seated  himself  near  Spohr,  and  to  our  great  surprise  and 
pleasure  his  splendid  fifth  symphony  (C  minor)  fell  upon  the 
ear,  and  was  performed  throughout  with  the  greatest  finish  and 
inspiration.  During  its  performance  the  Prince  evinced  feelings 
of  delight  such  as  we  had  never  yet  witnessed,  he  could  scarcely 
control  himself;  held  Spohr  constantly  by  the  arm  or  hand, 
and  not  only  whispered  to  him  his  admiration  at  every  pas- 
sage, but  frequently  gave  expression  to  his  feelings  aloud.  . . . 
When  the  Prince  had  ascertained  whether  Spohr  would 
sap  or  not  in  the  dining-room  below,  he  gave  orders  for  a 
place  to  be  reserved  for  him  next  to  Spohr,  although,  as 
sovereign  Prince ,  he  had  never  yet  partaken  of  a  meal  in  a 
tavern.  This  supper  was  most  remarkable  and  amusing:  be- 
sides the  Prince,  who  sat  between  me  and  Spohr,  and  was 
very  lively,  the  whole  beau  nwnde  of  Hechingen  was  assembled 
to  see  Spohr,  and  each  ordered  supper  according  to  his 
own  fancy.  Gentlemen  of  the  chamber,  clergymen,  councillors, 
and  their  wives,  mingled  pile  mile,  did  and  said  a  thousand 
humorous  things,  and  evinced  an  extraordinary  musical  en- 
thusiasm. Spohr  also  was  greatly  pleased  to  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  this  happy,  music-mad  Uttle  spot  of  Germany. 
Music,  particularly  that  of  Spohr,  is  everything  here,  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen  know  his  symphonies  and  quartets  in  a 
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manner  such  as  very  few  in  Cassel  know  them.     If  at  eleren 
o^clock  at  night  we  had  not  risen  to  depart,  in  spite  of  the 
Prince,  he  would  not  have  done  so,   for  he  is  quite  in  love 
with  Spohr,     On   the  following   morning  before  eight  o'clock 
some  one  knocked  again  at  our  door,  and  his  serene  highness 
entered  to  enquire  how  we  had  slept  in  Hechingen.     He  then 
took  us  into  the  palace  gardens  and  into  the  very  pretty  Uttle 
palace  itself,  where  we  were  to  rehearse  our  trio  for  the  music 
party  that  had  been  agreed  upon  for  the  evening.    When  we  had 
played  through  the  first  part,  he  availed  himself  of  the  short 
pause  to  fetch  his  wife  also,  that  she  might  share  his  pleasure, 
and  thus  we  were  saved  the  already  arranged  formalities  of 
a  court  presentation.  .  .  .  We  were  invited  to  dinner  at  Tag- 
lichsbecFs ;  but  scarcely  was  the  dinner  over,  than  the  Prince 
came  again  with  two  court  carriages,  in  which  the  whole  com- 
pany drove  to  the  charming  country  palace  "Lindig,"  the  beau- 
tiful  view   round  which  filled   us   all,   and  Spohr  espedallj, 
with  the  greatest  delight.  .  .  ."     Of  the  evening  court-party 
that  followed,  the  same  letter  says:  ^In  a  vaulted  saloon  built 
especially  for  musical  performances  a  double  quartet  was  first 
played  by  Spohr  in  a  manner  quite  wonderful,  then  the  Prince 
sang  several  songs   with  much  expression,  and   at  last  came 
our  trio.     The  company,  consisting  mostly  of  officials  and  of 
but  few  musicians,  was  in  raptures  of  delight,  and  gave  evi- 
dence in  their  remarks  of  much  musical  intelligence.    At  last 
supper  was  served  up  at  small  separate  tables  each  accom- 
modating four  persons;  at  the  chief  table  Spohr  was  shewn 
to  a  seat  next  to  the  Princess,  who  evinced  great  amiabihty 
and  kindness  towards  him,   while  the  Prince  in  the  best  of 
spirits  was  my  neighbour. 

Oiff  departure  was  fixed  for  the  following  morning,  but 
the  Prince  declaring  that  he  could  not  yet  part  with  Spohr, 
expressed  the  intention  of  accompanying  him  one  post,  and 
then  of  dining  with  us  once  more,  and  "not  to  appear  ego- 
tistical, to  enjoy  the  pleasure  alone,"  invited  a  whole  party, 
who  were  to  accompany  us  in  his  carriage.    Two  gentlemen 
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were  sent  on  in  our  carriage,  to  order  a  dinner  for  sixteen 
persons  at  the  small  town  of  Balingen  three  leagues  distant. 
.  .  .  During  the  dinner,  which  consisted  of  a  great  number  of 
excellent  dishes,  and  at  which  also  the  champaign,  brought 
from  the  Princess  cellars,  was  not  wanting,  the  conversation 
was  extremely  lively  and  seasoned  with  many  witty  sallies, 
but  always  intermingled  with  the  prominent  sentiment  of  that 
musical  enthusiasm,  in  which  the  Prince  is  really  imbued  to 
a  singular  degree. 

At  length  however  the  long-deferred  parting  moment  ar- 
rived! The  cheerful  voice  grew  silent,  and  a  mournful  still- 
ness came  over  all;  the  Prince  was  quite  beside  himself;  he 
embraced  Spohr  repeatedly,  and  when  we  had  at  length  taken 
our  seats  in  the  carriage,  he  was  once  more  surrounded  by  the 
company,  and  the  Prince  declared  in  the  name  of  all  that 
these  days  which  had  brought  such  happiness  to  Hechingen 
should  be  commemorated  the  following  year  by  a  festival." 

Carrying  with  him  the  most  agreable  recollections  of  the 
time  they  had  passed  there,  Spohr  and  his  wife  now  resumed 
their  journey  to  Switzerland,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to 
enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature;  but  they  were  also  enabled  to 
combine  therewith  a  visit  to  the  musical  festival  which  was  about 
to  take  place  at  Lucerne.  Although  Spohr  had  declined  the 
invitation  which  he  had  received  at  Cassel  to  direct  at  the 
festival,  it  afforded  him  nevertheless  much  pleasure  to  be 
present  at  it  among  the  auditory.  On  the  first  day  his  oratorio: 
"Des  Heilands  letzte  Stunden,"  was  performed  in  the  fine 
church  of  St.  Xavier,  in  which  the  solo  parts  were  sustained 
chiefly  by  dilettanti ,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Mary ,  by 
Mrs.  Stockhaf4sen ,  who  had  already  acquired  great  celebrity 
in  it  at  the  Norwich  festival,  and  all  of  whom  sang  ^^with 
truly  angelic  voices."  The  choruses  also,  were  exceUent,  and 
the  orchestra  only  did  not  quite  satisfy  Spohr'^s  artistic  ex- 
pectations. The  oratorio  excited  here  also  general  enthu- 
siasm, but  the  travellers  missed  here  ^Hhe  deep  devotion,  the 
christian-like   comprehension  and  pious  mental  resignation," 
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which  they  had  remarked  in  the  English  auditory  of  the  year 
before.  The  oratorio  was  followed  by  a  brilliant  festal  over- 
ture by  Lindpaintner  and  another  oratorio,  the  ^'Christi  Himmel- 
fahrt'^  (the  Ascension),  by  NeuJcomm,  at  which  the  composer  was 
also  present,  and  was  greatly  gratified  by  Spohr's  approbation, 
who  praised  the  choruses  and  the  fugues.  In  the  second  concert, 
which  was  a  miscellaneous  one,  the  songs  sung  by  Mrs.  Stock- 
hausm  (mother  of  the  recently  celebrated  baritone)  were 
the  points  of  attraction;  but  two  distinguished  dilletanti, 
doctor  Ziegler  and  his  sister,  from  Winterthur,  were  likewise 
much  applauded  in  the  duet  from  ^'Jessonda/' 

On  the  return  journey  from  Switzerland,  Spohr  stopped  for 
a  few  days  in  Frankfort,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  performance 
of  GlucVs  'iphigenia  in  Aulis."  The  chief  characters,  Iphigenia 
and  Agamemnon  were  ably  represented  by  Miss  Capitdn  and  Mr. 
Pischeky  and  it  afforded  the  more  pleasure  to  Spohr  to  hear  the 
noble  simplicity  of  this  fine  music  rendered  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  as  his  repeated  endeavours  to  introduce  an  opera  of 
Gluck  into  the  repertory  of  the  Gassel  theatre  had  been 
always  unsuccessful,  and  he  could  not  hope  for  any  better 
success  for  the  future. 

Scarcely  was  Spohr  returned  to  Gassel  than  he  began 
with  great  zeal  a  new  work,  the  plan  of  which  he  had  con- 
ceived upon  the  journey,  while  in  view  of  the  magnificent 
Swiss  mountains  and  lakes.  When  once  more  seated  with  his 
wife  in  the  carriage,  on  his  return  from  the  Lucem  musical 
festival,  he  told  her  with  the  greatest  joy,  that,  inspired  and 
refreshed  with  all  the  beautiful  and  pleasing  impressions  made 
upon  him  by  nature  and  art  combined,  —  he  felt  the  strongest 
impulse  to  write  a  truly  grand  orchestral  work,  and  if  possible 
in  some  new  and  more  extended  form  of  the  symphony.  On 
the  half-sportive  reply  which  she  made  to  him:  'If  the  simple 
symphony  does  not  give  sufficient  scope  to  your  creative  faculty, 
then  write  a  double  symphony  for  two  orchestras,  in  the  style 
of  the  double  quartet,"  he  seized  the  suggestion  immediately 
with  much  warmth  and  thereupon  sank  into  a  deep  reverie, 
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as  though  he   were   akeady  beginning  the   composition,   but 
soon  after,  added :  that,  exceedingly  attractive  as  the  problem 
was,   it  could  only  be  successiully  carried  out  if  made  sub- 
servient to  the  expression  of  a  determinate  idea  —  and  that 
two    orchestras   should   have   given  to  them  respectively  the 
expression  of  a  meaning  and  sentiment  in  strong  contrast  with 
each  other.    After  long  reflection  and  study;  and  after  sue* 
cessive  rejection  of  many  self-proposed  formulae,  he  at  length, 
as  though  by  inspiration,  seized  the  idea:  to  represent  the  two 
principles  of  good  and  evil   in  the  human  heart  by  the  two 
orchestras,  and  to  give   the  name  to  the  double  symphony  of 
'"Irdisches  und  Gottliches  im  Menschenleben'*  (the  earthly  and 
the    divine  in  the  life  of  man).     The  first  subject  should  be 
called  "Kinderwelt"  (the  world  of  childhood);  the  second  "Zeit 
der  Leidenschaften"  (the  age  of  the  passions);  the  third  ^^End- 
licher  Sieg  des   Gottlichen"   (the   final  victory  of  the  divine 
principle) ;  besides  which  a  special  explanatory  motto  was  to  be 
given  to  each  theme.     After  this   manner  the  plan  was  con- 
ceived with  a  heart  overflowing  with  pleasure,  and  then  carried 
out  with  real  enthusiasm.     As  regards  the  opinion  respecting 
the  degree  of  success  with  which  he  achieved  the  performance 
of  so  extremely  difficult  a  task  —  that  was  of  course  a  matter 
to  be  left  entirely  to  the  individuality  of  the  hearers;  but  in 
the  first  performance  of  the  work  in  Cassel  under  his  own 
direction    and   in  the  spirit  of  its  composer,    it  excited  the 
greatest  admiration   in  an  attentively  listening  auditory;  for 
while  connoisseurs  acknowledged  the  excellence  of  the  music, 
apart  from  its  special  motive  or  subject,  the  feelings  of  the 
uniniated  were  in  a  high  degree  moved  and  satisfied.    Such  is 
the  report  of  it  contained  in  one  letter  out  of  many  written 
at  that  time:  '^Last  evening  Spohr's  new  double  symphony  for 
two  orchestras  took  place;  the  larger  and  more  numerously 
filled  orchestra  represented  the  evil  principle,  the  small  one, 
consisting  only  of  eleven  solo  instruments  represented  on  the 
contrary  the  principle  of  good.    In  the  subject  "The  world  of 
childhood*'  the  latter  orchestra  maintains  the  superiority  in  a 
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marked  and  especial  maimer;  sweet,  innocent  melodies  bring 
back  to  us  in  the  most  enchanting  manner  the  joys  of  child- 
hood —  its  pretty  sports,  and  wiles  seem  to  rise  before  our 
vision,  and  we  feel  ourselves  whoUy  wrapped  in  the  bright  dreams 
of  the  past;  but  the  tones  of  the  great  orchestra  remind  us 
sorrowfully  of  the  reality,  and  of  the  struggles  of  an  earthly 
life  scarcely  yet  begun.  This  subject,  although  gaiety  is 
the  prominent  characteristic,  yet  speaks  to  us  with  a  peculiar 
purity  and  tenderness  of  sentiment;  and  of  a  surety  only  a 
soul  as  pure  and  loving  as  that  of  our  Spohr  could  so  depict 
in  tones  the  tenderness  of  the  world  of  childhood. 

The  second  subject:  "The  victory  of  the  passions,"  begins 
with  a  very  beautiful  soft  duet  between  hautboy  and  clarinet 
(depicting   the   first   awakening  of  love),   then  soon  the  two 
orchestras  mingle,  as  it  were,  wildly  and  stormily,  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  human  heart  in  the  contests  of  this  life;  now  here 
now  there,  the  small  orchestra  is  carried  away  with  it,  but 
even  then  it  does  not  wholly  cease  to  intervene  as  the  good 
genius  with  moving  and  at  times  warning  tones  of  tenderness. 
This  subject,   which  is  very  rich  in  ideas  and  harmonies,  ap- 
peared most  to  carry  away  the  mass  of  the  public,  but  the 
deepest  impression  made  upon  every  sensitive  heart  was  that 
made   by  the  third  theme:    '^Eventual  victory  of  the  divine 
principle.''    In  this,  the  warning  voice  of  the  small  orchestra 
becomes  continually  more  impressive,  the  earthly  passions  for 
the  most  part  become  gradually  subdued,  one  almost  seems 
to  feel  how  their  force  is  broken,  and  then  again  at  frequent 
intervals  they  seem  to  rally,   until  the  solemn  moment,  in 
which   after   a  general  pause  both  orchestras  at  length,  in 
solemn  unison  of  accords  announce  the  victory  achieved  by  the 
good  genius  in  all  its  power.    From  that  point  nothing  but 
pious,  pleasing  sounds,  as  though  from  the  realms  of  bliss,  are 
heard,  now  alternately  and  now  from  both  orchestras  in  unison, 
leading  as  it  were  the  strangely-moved  feelings  of  the  auditory 
to  the  soft  consolatory  finale." 

Notices  of  a  similar  character  —  sometimes  estimating 
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the  work  from  a  purely  human,  at  others  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view  were  received  from  all  sides  after  the  appearance  of 
the  symphony,  published  as  Op.  121,  by  Schuberth  of  Hamburgh; 
and  then  it  soon  became  extensively  circulated  in  the  larger 
towns  of  Germany  and  England.  This  sufficed  to  afford  Spohr 
the  personal  satisfactioit,  that  in  whichever  way  his  intentions 
were  considered,  they  were  upon  the  whole  rightly  understood 
and  estimated. 

In  November  of  the  same  year  the  Gassel  musical  world 
was  thrown  into  a  state  of  joyful  excitement  by  the  arrival  of 
Lisst^  who  had  gained  the  most  enthusiastic  applause  in  two 
concerts,  which  he  gave  in  the  theatre.  Previous  to  his  ap- 
pearance in  public,  tlie  more  restricted  circle  of  the  lovers 
of  music,  had  been  greatly  gratified  by  hearing  him  execute 
Spohr's  quintet  for  the  pianoforte  at  a  music  party  given  by 
Spohr  for  his  entertainment,  at  which  he  played  also  several 
of  his  own  compositions  in  an  insurpassibly  masterly  style. 
Spohr  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  performances  of  his 
colleague  in  art,  but  he  paid  him  the  tribute  of  his  highest 
admiration  for  his  wonderful  playing  at  sight;  and  in  after  years, 
as  a  proof  of  Lisst's  eminent  talent  in  this  respect  also,  he 
would  cheerfully  relate,  how  at  a  private  soiree  at  Mrs.  von 
tier  Malstnirg'Sy  accompanied  by  Spohr  on  the  violin,  Lisst 
played  his  ^^Reisesonata^'  and  his  only  just  then  published 
fantasia  from  the  ^^Alchymist,'^  which  was  therefore  wholly 
%mknoum  to  lAsst^  but  which  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
all  the  auditory  he  played  at  sight  with  the  most  perfect 
finish. 

On  the  5th.  December  of  this  year  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Mozart  was  everywhere  solemnized  by  the 
lovers  of  music;  but  as  no  public  festival  could  be  held  in 
Cassel,  Spohr  got  up  a  private  performance  of  the  society  c^ 
St.  Cecilia  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  which  was  of  a  most 
solemn  and  impressive  character.  In  the  centre  of  the  saloon 
the  bust  of  Mojsarty  crowned  with  a  laurel  wreath,  surmounted 
an  altar  hung  with  black  drapery;  on  one  side  of  the  altar 
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was  assembled  the  numerous  auditory,  and  on  the  other  the 
smgers  in  deep  mourning.  The  "Ave  verunC^  of  Mozart  was  first 
sung;  then  a  short  oration  in  memoriam  followed,  and  the 
conclusion  was  formed  by  the  swan-song  of  the  departed  master, 
his  immortal  requiem. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  lSi^2,  Spohr  composed  six 
four  part-songs,  for  soprano,  alto,  tenor  and  bass  (Op.  120, 
published  by  Appel  in  Cassel),  then  his  second  trio  for  piano- 
forte, violin  and  violincello,  which  in  the  course  of  the  year 
was  followed  by  a  third.  These  were  published  by  J.  Schtiberth 
as  Op.  123  and  124. 

As  during  the  winter  Spohr  had  felt  returning  symptoms 
of  his  former  liver- complaint,  he  availed  himself  this  time  of 
the  summer  vacation  to  go  to  Carlsbad,  to  drink  the  waters; 
but  on  the  journey  thither,  at  the  pressing  invitation  *  of  Mr. 
iVN  Holleb&iy  an  acquaintance  of  his  youth,  and  now,  grand- 
master of  the  hunt  at  Rndolstadt,  he  paid  him  a  visit.    In 
tht>  amiable  family  circle  of  his  early  friend  the  hours  passed 
quickly  and  pleasantly  in  the  retrospect  of  their  youthfcd  as- 
^iH'iations,  and  in  the  interchange  of  narratives  and  incidents 
i\f  thoir  later  life;  but  amid  all  these,  music  was  not  wanting; 
aud  to  bear  it  each  time,  an  increased  number  of  the  lovers 
ixl'  uiunio  were  invited.    At  these  parties  Spohr  willingly  played 
several  of  his  newest  compositions,  and  more  especially  afforded- 
universal  pleasure  with  the  two  trios,  in  which  his  wife  took 
the  pianoforte   part.     Upon    these    occasions   he   had  more 
especially  an  enthusiastic  auditress  in  the  Princess  von  Biicke- 
bnrg,  who  then  resided  in  Rndoktadt,  and  who  was  very  desirous 
of  giving  a  fete  at  her  own  house  in  honour  Spohr  ^  had  not 
Mrs.  von  HolUhen^  as  she  afterwards  related  with  much  triumph, 
following  the  example  of  the  mayor  of  Norwich  (whose  comical 
proceeding  towards  the  bishop  of  that  place  Spohr  had  previously 
narrated  with  much   humour),  declined  in  the  name  of  her 
guests,   although  without  previously  enquiring  of  them,  every 
invitation  that  they  received. 

During  the  succeeding  month's  stay  in  Carlsbad,  Spohr 
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followed  up  most  conscientiously  the  prescribed  use  of  the 
baths  and  waters,  and,  besides  the  enjoined  morning  walks 
of  several  hours'  duration,  he  after  dinner  made  more  distant 
excursions  into  the  beautiful  and  by  him  already  previously  so 
much  admired  environs.  Between  whiles,  however,  he  man- 
aged to  devote  many  hours  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
his  noble  art,  playing  assiduously  with  his  wife,  and  charming 
the  circle  of  his  more  immediate  acquaintance  with  his  play. 
He  was  forbidden,  while  taking  the  waters,  to  indulge  even 
in  a  slight  degree  his  constant  impulse  to  the  composition  of 
something  new;  nevertheless  during  this  time  he  composed 
a  song:  ''Tears/'  by  Chamisso^  which  afterwards  appeared 
in  the  '*Album  of  Song"  of  Rudolf  Hirsch  (published  by 
Bosenberg  of  Leipzic). 

On  his  return  to  Gassel,  Spohr  was  painfully  moved  by 
the  intelligence  of  the  approaching  departure  of  his  friend 
Hauptmofin,  who  had  accepted  the  pro£fered  appointment  of 
Cantor  at  the  Thonms  School  in  Leipzic.  However  heartily 
he  might  have  rejoiced  to  see  Hauptmann  exchange  his  place 
m  the  court  orchestra  of  Cassel  for  one  so  much  more  befitting 
and  worthy  of  him,  yet  for  the  moment  the  sentiment  of 
sorrow  was  the  prominent  feeling,  he  that  would  thenceforth 
be  bereft  of  the  society  and  intercourse  of  a  man,  who  through 
a  period  of  twenty  years  had  stood  so  near  to  him  both  as 
friend  and  as  colleague  in  art.  As  Hauptmann  was  an  active  and 
highly  esteemed  member  of  the  St.  Cecilia  society,  upon  Spohr^s, 
proposition,  a  &rewell  festival  in  his  honour  was  given,  at 
which  the  musical  part  of  the  entertainment  consisted  chiefly 
of  Haupimann^s  compositions.  But  as  Spohr  was  desirous  of 
contributing  at  least  one  musical  piece  having  especial  reference 
to  the  occasion,  he  made  choice  of  the  pretty  cantata  com- 
posed by  him  for  the  '*Golden  Wedding"  of  his  parents, 
which,  with  altogether  new  and  appropriate  words,  inspired  all 
hearers  with  the  more  interest  as  Spohr  took  upon  himself 
the  violin  obligate  part  that  formed  the  accompaniment  to  the 
pianoforte. 

SFOHa,  AtitoUosraplijr.   n.  iq 
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Towards  the   end  of  the    year  Spohr  wrote  a  "concert 
overture  in  the  serious  style"  (Op.  121,  at  SiegcTs^  in  Leipzic)^ 
which  was  performed  at  the  first  of  the  Casseler  subscription 
concerts,   and  shortly  afterwards  at   the  Gewandhaus  concert 
in   Leipzic,    and  at  both  places   produced    the    earnest   and 
grandiose  effect  which  the  composer  had  in  view.    He  next,  at 
the   repeated   solicitations    of  publisher  and  friends,  tried  his 
hand  at  a  species  of  composition  which  he  had  never  till  then 
tried,   a  sonata  for  ih^  pianoforte  alone ^  which  after  having 
accomplished  to  his  satisfaction,  he  resolved  to  dedicate  to  his 
friend  Mendelssohn.    The  latter  having  been  made  acquainted 
with  it,  wrote  to  him  immediately   and  accompanied  the  ex- 
pression of  his  thanks  '^for  the  high  and  distinguishing  honour" 
with  the  following  words:  ''K  I  could  but  express  to  you,  how 
deeply  I  feel  what  it  is  to  be  thus  able  to  call  one  of  your 
works  one's  own  particular  property,  and  how  my  heart  joys 
not  alone  in  the  distinction   conferred,  but  equally  in  your 
friendly  thought  of  me,  and  your  constant  desire  for  my  welfare. 
A  thousand  thanks  to  you  for  it,  dear  Mr.  Kapellmeister,  and 
rest  assured  that  to  the  best  of  my  ability  I  will  endeavour 
to  make  my  now   obstinate  fingers  bring  out  the  beauties  of 
the  sonata  properly.     But  that  is  again  only  a  pleasure  that 
I  shall  be  doing  myself,  and  I  should  so  like  to  render  you  one 
in  return  for  it,"  &c.    The  "obstinate  fingers"  must  nevertheless 
have  soon  succumbed  to  the  will  of  the  master,  for  when  upon 
a  subsequent  visit  to  Leipzic,   Spohr  had  the   gratification  of 
hearing  him  play  the  sonata,  it  was  everything  he  could  have 
wished,   and  he  recognised  in  such   an  execution  the  ideal 
which  when   composing  it  his  fancy  had  conceived.    Shortly 
afterwards,  when  it  was  brought  out  by  Mechetti  of  Vienna,  as 
Op.  125,  and  thereby  became  more  widely  known,  Spohr  re- 
ceived many  gratifying  notices  of  it  firom  all  sides.     But  he 
was  especially  taken  by  surprise  on  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  Hungary,  enthusiastic  in  admiration  of  the  sonata,  from 
the  to  him  wholly  unknown  director  of  the  choir,   Seyler,  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Gran,  in  which  he  says  among  other  things: 
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"Times  innumerable,  in  the  hours  when  my  duties  permit  me 
some  relaxation,  do  I  charm  myself  at  the  piano  with  that 
sonata  you  dedicated  to  Mr.  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy.  Carried 
away  by  the  magic  of  its  tones  I  now  take  up  the  pen,  in  behalf 
of  all  pianists  of  feeling  who  may  not  always  have  the  op- 
portunity to  be  enchanted  by  your  greater  musical  productions, 
to  render  you  the  warmest  thanks  for  this  beautiful  work. . . . 
I  would  moreover  earnestly  entreat  you  to  let  me  know  whether 
we  pianists  may  encourage  the  hope  of  having  such  another 
composition,  with  which  with  two  hands  alone,  we  may  dis- 
course with  the  spirit  of  the  world-famed  German  hero  of 
musical  science?"  &c.  Although  this  and  many  other  similar 
testimonies  might  have  fully  removed  Spohr^s  former  doubts 
as  to  whether  he  could  contribute  anything  sufficiently  satis- 
factory as  a  composer  for  the  pianoforte,  yet  as  may  be  readily 
imagined  it  was  more  in  his  interest  to  give  his  sole  attention 
to  the  violin  as  concerted  with  pianoforte  music ;  and  his  next 
vorks  were  six  duets  for  pianoforte  and  violin  (Op.  127), 
but  which  he  could  not  finish  and  send  in  to  his  publisher 
Julius  Schuberth  of  Hamburgh,  who  awaited  them  with  much 
impatience,  till  after  the  lapse  of  several  months,  as  just  at 
that  time  he  was  more  than  usually  occupied  in  perfecting  his 
orchestra  in  the  study  of  several  larger  works.  He  first  of 
all  wished  to  give  Bach's  ^Tassion"'  on  the  coming  Good 
Friday,  and  although,  with  the  same  intention  he  had  previously 
rehearsed  it  several  times  with  all  the  musical  strength  he  could 
enlist  in  Cassel ,  yet  years  had  since  then  elapsed ;  and  it  cost 
him  a  very  great  exertion  of  his  patience  and  perseverance 
to  bring  his  orchestra  and  singers  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  excel- 
lence as  to  ensure  the  public  performance  of  that  extremely 
difficult  music  in  a  creditable  and  worthy  manner. 

After  Spohr  had  toiled  for  long  months  in  practising  the 
choruses  and  the  long-wished-for  day  of  performance  was 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  the  requifbd  permission  of  the 
Prince  was  suddenly  refused,  without  any  reason  being  assigned 
for  it;  and  it  was  not  until  a  second  application  had  been  sent 
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in,  accompanied  (to  meet  all  eventualities)  by  a  certificate  of 
the  clergyman,  that  he  considered  "the  music  selected  for  per- 
formance perfectly  fitted  for  the  church  and  for  the  day,"  that 
the   desired  permission  was  granted;  and   that  to   the  great 
satisfaction  of  Spohr  and  every   lover  of  music  in  Cassel,   it 
could  be  perlbrmed  on  the  day  appointed.    But  these  obstacles 
repeatedly    thrown    in   the   way   of  its  production  were  very 
nearly  the  cause  of  Spohr' s  total  departure  from  Cassel,   for 
at  that  very   time  he  again  received  from  Prague  a  very  ad- 
vantageous  offer   of  appointment  there,  respecting   which  he 
wrote  as  follows  to  his  friend  Hauptmann:  "I  am  so  weary  of 
all  the  vexations  I  meet  with  here  that  even  at  my  time  of 
life  I  could  almost  make  up  my  mind  to  leave  this  place,  were 
not   my   wife  so  much   attached  to  her  family,  and  that  she 
would  be  unhappy  away  fi-om  her  friends.    The  opportunity 
now  presents  itself  in  an  offer  from  the  states  of  Bohemia  of 
the  post  of  director  of  the  Prague  conservatory  of  music  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Dianys  Weber^  as   an  indemnifaction  for  the 
salary  1  should  throw  up  here.    Such  a  field  for  exertion  and 
a  residence  in  musical  Prague  would  suit  me  well.    But  under 
the  circumstances  adverted  to  above  I  must  of  course  decline 
it.   .   .   ."     ^^  HauptmanrCs   very   explicit  reply   to  this  he 
says  among  other  things:  "By  Spohr* s  leaving  under  the  pres- 
sure   of  such   existing   circumstances,    Cassel    will    become  a 
desert  as  regards  music,^'   but  he  nevertheless  advises  hun  to 
leave  it  without  hesitation,   and  "will  not  yet  relinquish  the 
thought  to  see  him  move  away  from  good,  beautiful  but  op- 
pressed  Cassel,  to  majestic  Prague." 

But  as  Spohr  in  the  meanwhile  had  come  to  a  decision, 
and  of  his  own  impulse  allowed  his  kindly  consideration  for 
his  wife  and  her  parents  to  prevail  with  him,  their  daily  inter- 
course having  become  with  him  also  a  pleasurable  habit,  he 
wrote  back  in  his  reply  the  following  few  but  characteristic 
words:  "The  interest ftnd  sympathy,  which  breathes  throughout 
your  kind  letter  was  most  gratifying  to  me  also  in  regard  to 
the  Prague   business.     But  1  had  already  made  up  my  mind 
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in  the  interim,  and  I  am  glad  that  my  answer  declining  the 
offer  had  been  sent  to  Prague,  before  my  father-in-law  knew 
anything  about  it,  or  with  tears  in  his  eyes  could  have  to 
thank  me  for  my  decision.  .  .  ."  —  In  this  manner  Spohr  re- 
mained in  Cassel,  to  which  he  had  become  attached  as  to  a 
second  home,  and  he  continued  to  discharge  his  duties  with 
his  customary  zeal. 

He  now  again  gave  his  attention  to  the  study  of  a  dif- 
ficult work :  **The  flying  Dutchman"  of  Richard  Wagner^  which 
Spokr  proposed  to  himself  to  bring  out  as  a  festival  opera  for 
Whitmonday,  having  heard  much  in  its  praise  from  Dresden, 
and  upon  perusal  of  the  libretto,  which  had  been  sent  to  him, 
had  found  the  subject  so  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  that  he 
pronounced  it  a  little  master-piece,  and  regretted,  "not  to 
have  met  with  a  similar  and  as  good  a  one  to  set  to  music, 
ten  years  before.''  When  at  the  rehearsals  he  had  become  more 
closely  acquainted  with  the  opera,  he  wrote  to  Luder  respecting 
it,  and  invited  him  to  the  approaching  performance  in  Cassel: 
**This  work,  although  somewhat  approaching  the  new-romantic 
music  a  la  Berlioz^  and  although  it  has  given  me  immense  work 
on  account  of  its  extreme  difficulty,  interests  me  nevertheless 
in  the  highest  degree,  for  it  is  written  apparently  with  true 
inspiration  —  and  unlike  so  much  of  the  modern  opera  music, 
does  not  display  in  every  bar  the  striving  after  effect,  or 
effort  to  please.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  fanciful  therein ; 
a  noble  conception  throughout,  it  is  well  written  for  the  singer ; 
enormously  difficult  4t  is  true ,  and  somewhat  overcharged  in 
the  instrumentation,  but  full  of  new  effects,  and  will  assuredly, 
when  it  once  comes  to  be  performed  in  the  greater  space  of 
a  theatre  be  thoroughly  clear  and  intelligible.  The  theatre 
rehearsals  begin  at  the  end  of  this  week,  and  I  am  exceed- 
ingly desirous  to  see  how  the  fantastic  subject  and  the  still 
more  fantastic  music  will  come  off  en  scene,  I  think  I  am 
so  far  correct  in  my  judgment,  when  I  consider  Wagner  as 
the  most  gifted  of  all  our  dramatic  composers  of  the  present 
time.    In  this  work  at  least  his  aspirations  are  noble,  and  that 
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pleases   me  at    a   time   when  all    depends   upon    creating  a 
sensation,   or  in  eflfectihg  the  merest  ear- tickling,"  &c.     Not- 
withstanding the  apparent  almost  insurmountable  difficulties, 
Spohr  succeeded  in  giving  one  performance,  which  left  nothing 
to  be  desired,  and  the  work  was  most  favourably  received  by  the 
public.  In  full  satisfaction  to  the  author  he  felt  impelled  to  write 
to  Wagoner  to  make  him  acquainted  with  it;  upon  which  the 
latter  in  the   fulness  of  his  joy  replied:   '*My  very   esteemed 
sir  and  master,  I  was  really  obliged  to  recover  myself  some- 
what from  the  joy  —  from  the  rapture  I  may  say  —  which  your 
extremely  kind  letter   afforded  me,  before  I  could  undertake 
to  write,  and  express  to  you  the  gratitude  of  my  heart.  .  .  . 
In  order  to  enable  you  to  understand  the  extraordinary  emotion 
your  intelligence  produced  in  me,  I  must  first  calmly  explain 
what  were  my   expectations  in  regard  to   the  success  of  this 
opera.    From  the  unusually  great  difficulties  which  it  presented 
I  could   expect  but  little  from  it,   however  good  the   musical 
and  dramatic  strength  with  which  it  might  be  put  upon  the 
sta^ge,   unless  there  was  a  man  at  their  head  who,   endowed 
with  peculiar  energetic  capacity  and  goodwill,  would   espouse 
my  interests  with  predilection  and  in  the  face  of  every  obstacle. 
That  you,  my  highly-esteemed  master,  possessed   beyond   all 
others  the  qualifications  for  so  energetic  a  direction,   I  well 
knew,  —  but  whether  you  would  consider  my  work  sufficiently 
worthy  of  your  attention  to  take  so  decided  an  interest  in  it, 
that   was    certainly    the    very   natural    doubt  that  made    me 
despair  more  and  more ,  the  nearer  the  day  of  its  announced 
performance  approached ;  so  that  I  confess  I  had  not  the  courage 
to  go  to  Cassel,  to  become  personally  a  witness  to  my  shame 
and  to  the  realisation  of  all  my  fears.    But  I  now  see  indeed 
that  a  lucky  star  has  risen  over  me,  since  I  have  gained  the 
sympathy  of  a  man  from  whom  an  indulgent  notice  only  would 
have  been  sufficient  fame  for  me :  ^  but  to  see  him  take  the 
most  decisive  and  crowning  measures  in  my  behalf,  is  a  piece  of 
good  fortune  which  assuredly  distinguishes  me  above  many,  and 
which  really  for  the  first  time  fills  me  with  a  sentiment  of 
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pride,  such  as  hitherto  no  applause  of  the  public  could  have 
awakened  in  me''  &c.  With  equal  gratitude  and  kindliness 
Wagner  acknowledged  the  correctness  of  the  omissions  made 
bj  Spohr  in  the  opera,  in  the  which  he  "recognised  but  further 
proof  of  the  true  interest  he  had  evinced  for  him,"  and  this 
he  reiterated  in  all  his  subsequent  letters  with  the  warmest 
expressions  of  attachment  and  esteem. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  theatrical  vacation,  Spohr 
made  preparations  for  the  journey  to  London,  where  he  hoped 
to  receive  satisfaction  for  the  disappointment  of  the  refusal  of 
leave  absence  in  the  previous  autumn,  to  proceed  to  Norwich 
to  conduct  the  much-talked-of  performance  of  his  oratorio, 
'^ITie  fall  of  Babylon."  For  months  previously  the  committee 
had  applied  to  that  effect  through  the  embassy  at  Cassel,  to 
the  Prince,  but  had  met  with  a  summary  refusal,  upon  which 
Spohr  received  several  letters  from  England,  expressing  how 
much  they  felt  aggrieved  by  it,  and  lord  Aberdeen  especially, 
who  had  authorised  the  appUcation  to  the  Prince  through  the 
medium  of  the  English  embassy.  Upon  this  the  committee 
met  in  Norwich  and  sent  a  deputation  to  London  to  the  duke 
of  Cambridge,  who  expressed  himself  wiUing  to  write  personally 
to  the  Prince  in  the  most  pressing  terms.  But  without  avail; 
after  a  lapse  of  two  months  his  application  was  refused  also, 
and  both  he  and  the  whole  royal  family  were  not  a  little  hurt 
by  it.  Li  Norwich,  meanwhile,  it  was  thought  that  every  means 
had  not  yet  been  exhausted,  and  to  Spohr's  extreme  surprise 
he  suddenly  received  an  enormous  petition  signed  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Norwich,  beseeching 
the  Prince  in  the  interests  of  that  city  to  allow  Spohr  to 
direct  his  oratorio  there.  Although  he  himself  had  now  little 
hope  of  a  favourable  issue  to  this  prayer,  he  was  nevertheless 
greatly  moved  by  the  receipt  of  so  imposing  a  document,  and 
awaited  a  reply  with  the  greatest  anxiety.  This  however  did 
not  come;  but  the  Hessian  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  von 
Sieuher,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  wife  of  Mr.  wn  der 
Maisburg,  grand  marshall  of  the  court,  by  whom  the  petition 
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had  been  presented:  ''I  haye  to  announce  to  your  Excellency 
that  I  delivered  the  petition  in  question,  and  urged  personally 
all  the  circumstances  detailed  therein,  but  as  you  yourself 
feared,  there  is  no  hope  of  a  successful  result"  &c.  — 

Although  Spohr  could  not  personally  share  in  the  triumph 
which  this  new  oratorio   achieved   for   him   in    England,    he 
neyertheless  received  almost  daily  detailed  epistolary  accounts 
of  the  success  of  the  festival,  and  at  length  also  a  whole  box 
fall  of  newspapers  of  every  shade  of  politics,  which  seemed 
almost  to  vie  with  each  other  in  expressions  of  admiration  of 
his  work.    Of  these,  some  few  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  cha- 
racteristic in  style  of  comment  may  here  be  cited :  "The  Times" 
says  among  other  things :  "The  gem  of  the  festival  was  Spohr's 
oratorio.     The    text  is  written  with   especial  regard  to  the 
nature  and  the  character  of  an  oratorio,  and  the  subject  which 
Spohr  has  illustrated  by  the  exercise  of  his  talent  is  especially 
favourable  to  its  exhibition.    Three  nations  are  represented: 
the  captive  Hebrews,  the  luxurious  Babylonians  and  the  Persians 
in  their  pride  of  conquest :  these  furnish  materials  for  the  most 
varied  musical  treatment  by  the  composer,  of  which  he   has 
availed  himself  in  the  most  admirable  manner,  and  thoroughly 
understood  how  to  adhere  throughout  the  music  to  the  identity 
and  nationality  of  the  different  nations.     His  peculiar  genius 
for  the    invention   of  beautiful  melodies,    and   his  power  to 
enrich  these  with  appropriate  harmonies  is  also  preminently 
conspicuous  in  this  splendid  work."    After  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  separate  "numbers"  it  is  further  said:  "The  general 
opinion  of  the  oratorio  is  this:  It  is  a  master  piece   of  art. 
worthy  to  rank  with  "Die  letzten  Dingen"  and  "Des  Heilands 
letzten  Stunden."    Emphatic  as  this  praise  may  be,  it  is  ne- 
vertheless just.     Though  from  the  same  hand,  the  work  is 
nevertheless  essentially  different  from  these.    The  former  excite 
feelings  of  deep  devotion  and  christian  piety,  in  the  latter  we 
distinguish    the    character  of  the  deity   more  in   its   majesty 
and  omnipotence;  Jehovah  displays  himself  to  us  in  acts  of 
power  by  dooming  the  ungodly  to  punishment.     The  work 
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fnlfils  all  the  conditions  of  a  true  oratorio,  and  its  per- 
formance was  a  triumph  of  English  art.  One  thing  only  was 
deeply  and  generally  deplored,  that  Spohr  was  prevented  from 
being  present  at  this  triumph."  In  the  Morning  Chronicle,  after 
similar  enthusiastic  expressions  of  opinion,  follows :  ^^In  a  word, 
the  music  is  characterised  by  the  whole  power  and  peculiarity  of 
Spohr's  genins,  and  we  may  boldly  assert  that  it  is  the  grandest 
work  written  since  the  days  of  Hdndel^  —  The  immense 
crowd  that  pressed  forward  to  the  hall  to  witness  the  per- 
formance is  adverted  to  by  all  the  papers,  and  the  Morning 
Herald  especially,  speaks  of  it  thus :  ^^Although  to  hear  Spohr's 
oratorio  an  unusually  numerous  auditory  was  to  be  expected, 
yet  no  one  could  have  formed  an  idea  of  what  actually  oc- 
cuared.  From  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  carriages  arrived 
in  numbers,  filled  with  the  rank  and  beauty  of  tlie  county. 
.  .  .  The  whole  interior  of  the  building  was  immediatelj 
fiUed ;  where  a  resting-place  could  be  found  for  one  foot  only, 
fool-hardy  individuals  were  to  be  seen  located  in  the  most 
dangerous  situations,  and  every  one  seemed  determined  to 
endore  the  greatest  inconvenience  rather  than  forego  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  Spohr's  oratorio.  Many  persons  clambered 
up  to  the  roof,  and  from  thence  in  at  the  window,  but  numbers 
were  compelled  to  remain  outside,  and  content  themselves  with 
looking  down  from  their  dizzy  height  upon  the  crowds  below. 
This  is  no  exaggeration,  but  strictly  true;  and  that'  such  a 
degree  of  interest  should  have  been  evinced  for  a  new  musical 
work,  is  certainly  an  event  that  stands  alone  in  the  history 
of  music,^'  &c.  While  Spohr  found  at  home  a  cheering  dis- 
traction in  these  gratifying  accounts,  his  admirers  and  frienads 
in  England  were  considering  how  to  make  him  some  compen* 
sation  for  his  loss,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  he  received 
an  invitation  to  London  during  his  next  vacation,  to  conduct 
his  oratorio. 

Upon  Spohr's  arrival  in  London  in  June  1843,  Professor 
Tojflar,  who  had  conducted  his  oratorio  at  Norwich,  in  bis 
stead,  and  who  had  discharged  that  difficult  task  most  credit- 
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ably,  had  so  far  made  all  the  preliminaiy  preparations  that 
after  a  few  rehearsals,  its  performance  could  take  place  at 
the  HanoYcr  Square  Rooms  to  his  full  satisfaction.  The  public 
also  gave  rent  to  their  enthusiasm,  with  the  most  reiterated 
and  demonstratiye  applause,  and  at  the  conclusion  greeted 
him  with  three  cheers.  Nevertheless  all  those  who  had  been 
present  at  the  festival  in  the  fine  St.  Andrew's  Hall  at  Norwich, 
were  not  by  any  means  satisfied  that  Spohr  had  not  been 
permitted  to  hear  his  work  under  equally  favourable  circum- 
stances, in  all  its  grandeur,  and  he  received  the  invitation  to 
direct  a  second  grander  performance,  which  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society  were  desirous  of  giving  with  their  chorus  of  five 
hundred  voices  in  the  large  concert-room  of  Exeter  Hall. 
But  as  he  had  proposed  to  himself  to  devote  the  yet  remaining 
week's  leave  of  absence  to  a  journey  to  Wales,  of  the  scenery 
of  which  he  had  heard  so  much  spoken  in  praise,  and  as 
the  time  moreover  appeared  to  him  much  too  short  for  a 
careftd  study  of  his  oratorio,  he  returned  an  answer  declining 
the  invitation.  Upon  subsequent  pressing  solicitation,  never- 
theless, and  repeated  conferences,  he  at  length  yielded,  and  it 
was  then  agreed  that  the  requisite  rehearsals  should  be  made 
during  Spohr^s  absence,  so  that  he  would  have  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  take  upon  himself  the  direction  of  the  perfor- 
mance, and  meanwhile  he  could  proceed  undisturbed  upon  his 
projected  journey.  Highly  necessary  to  him,  also,  was  such  a 
refreshing  change  of  scene  after  the  almost  overwhebning 
fatigues  of  the  musical  entertainments  and  dinner-parties  of 
the  preceding  weeks,  at  the  greater  part  of  which  he  himself 
took  an  active  share  in  the  performances.  At  the  last  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  in  which  he  directed  the  perform- 
ance of  several  of  his  compositions :  ''Die  Weihe  der  Tone,'' 
the  overture  to  the  "Alchymist,"  and  the  flower  du^  firom 
^'Jessonda,"  but  first  himself  executed  his  concertino  in  Enu^jor 
upon  the  violin,  he  was,  as  recorded  by  the  "Spectator''  — 
"welcomed  like  a  Prince,  the  whole  company  rising  span- 
taneously  from  their  seats  to  salute  him"  ....  and  when  he 
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had  concluded  his  artistic  and  indescribably  charming  play,  the 
irrepressible  outbursts  of  delight  shewed  how  completely  he 
had  touched  the  heart-strings  of  his  auditory.  At  the  end  of 
the  concert  the  directors  conveyed  to  him  moreover  the  wishes 
of  the  queen,  that  he  would  play  once  more  in  an  extra-concert 
to  be  given  for  that  purpose.  As  he  could  not  well  refuse  this, 
the  concert  took  place  a  week  afterwards,  and  comprised  in 
its  compendious  programme  among  other  things  a  symphony 
of  Mozart,  the  ninth  symphony  of  Beethoven,  with  the  choruses, 
and  three  of  Spohr''s  compositions :  concertino  in  A  major,  the 
overture  to  "Macbeth,"  and  Tristan's  air  in  "Jessonda,"  in 
which  Staudigl  was  twice  encored. 

Respecting  the  further  circumstances  of  the  concert  a 
letter  written  home  contains  the  following :  "The  extra-concert 
of  yesterday  was  a  very  brilliant  success,  and  aflForded  us  high 
enjoyment.  The  appearance  there  of  the  Queen  was  an  event 
of  which  all  the  newspapers  and  everybody  also  spoke  before- 
hand with  much  interest;  as  since  her  coronation  she  had 
never  yet  appeared  at  one.  When  she  entered  the  room, 
dressed  in  a  plain  black  robe,  but  wearing  a  good  many 
diamonds,  the  public  clapped  their  hands  and  rose  from  their 
seats,  upon  which  the  soli  and  chorus  sang  "God  save  the 
Queen''  with  great  effect.  During  the  entre-acte,  the  Queen 
sent  for  Spohr  to  the  adjoining  apartment,  where  she  dis- 
coursed with  him  for  some  time  in  a  very  flattering  manner, 
and  advised  him  during  his  further  journey  in  England  to 
travel  incognito,  otherwise  in  every  town  he  would  be  annoyed 
and  intruded  upon  in  the  same  manner  as  in  London.  Prince 
Albert  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians  entered  also  into  conver- 
sation with  him,  and  he  was  much  edified  by  their  remarks. 
Several  persons  whom  we  knew,  who  sat  near  the  Queen,  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  circumstance  that  upon  Spohr^s  appearance 
in  the  orchestra,  she  and  her  husband  bowed  very  profoundly, 
and  clapped  their  hands  very  warmly,"  &c.  At  further  music 
parties  he  experienced  great  pleasure  in  hearing  his  trios, 
quartets,  airs  and  duets  Arom  his  operas,  and  songs,  executed 
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with  the  most  perfect  finish,  and  was  always  much  delighted 
with  the  wonderfully  pure  execution  of  the  favorite  English 
glees.  Upon  these  occasions  he  was  not  at  all  disturbed  by 
the  enormous  quantity  of  musical  pieces  which  were  brought 
forward,  for  with  his  inexhaustible  nerve  and  power  of  endur- 
ance he  was  fortunately  enabled  to  compete  with  the  English. 
As  a  curiosity  of  the  kind  the  following  programme  may 
be  adduced,  of  a  musical  festival  got  up  by  Mr.  Alsotger^  then 
co-editor  of  the  Times,  in  honour  of  Spohr : 

Qaeen  Square  Select  Society. 
Hiulml  Pestlwal  In  Honour  of  the  arrlTal 

of  Spohr  In  liondon* 

Sunday  Jnly  2,  1843. 
Act.  !• 

Double  Quartet  No.  1 Spohr. 

Quintet-Pianoforte,  Flute,  Clarinet,  Horn  and  Bassoon  Spohr. 

Double  Quartet  No.  2 Spohr. 

Nonetto Spohr. 

D^enner  k  la  fborohette. 
Act.  2. 

Quintet Spohr. 

Ottetto Spohr. 

Double  Quartet  No.  3 Spohr. 

To  oommenoe  at  2  o'clock  —  D^jeuneor  at  .5  — 
Second  act  to  commence  at  7. 

This  festival,  which  was  in  oTory  respect  successful,  and 
got  up  with  princely  magnificence,   must  have  been  the  more 
gratifying  to  Spohr^  when  he  saw  how  the  company,  consisting 
of  fifty  persons,  listened  until  late  in  the  OTening  with  admirable 
perseverance  and  wrapped  attention  to  his  tones,  witiiout  evin- 
cing the  leBmt  sign  of  weariness.  When  gratified  beyond  measure 
by  *  '*jb^^^  testimonial  so   unusual,   he  felt  called  upon  to 
^^^ surpt^^^  great  thanks  to  Mr.  Alsctffer,  he  found  to  his 
0jucb  lie    Q       ^^  the  following  day  among  the  mass  of  letters 
If*     ^^^tfeif,  ^^^^y  received,   one  also  from  him  expressing 

*®.  which    concluded  as  follows:   "May  you 


«r. 
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enjoy  all  the  happiness  that  can  result  from  the  consciousnesi 
that  you  are  a  benefactor  to  the  world  and  communicate 
happiness  to  others  in  a  circle  still  increasing  and  never 
ending." 

Upon  their  pleasure  trip  on  the  1 2th  July  Spohr  and  his 
wife  were  accompanied  by  Professor  Taylor,  in  whom  they 
found  both  a  well-informed  and  amiable  guide  and  companion. 
They  visited  Winchester,  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  Bath, 
Bristol  and  Wales.  With  the  natural  beauties  of  the  latter 
Spohr  was  so  much  charmed  that  in  many  parts  he  considered 
them  to  surpass  Svdtzerland,  and  all  that  he  had  ever  seen. 
On  the  return  journey  to  London,  he  was  loud  in  his  expres- 
sions of  admiration  of  the  beauties  of  Cheltenham,  and  of 
the  fine  university  of  Oxford.  Though  in  accordance  with  the 
advice  of  the  Queen  he  had  thought  to  make  this  little  journey 
incognito^  nevertheless  his  arrival  soon  became  known  in 
each  town,  and  the  composer  of  ^^Die  letzten  Dinge,'*  the  piano- 
forte arrangement  of  which  he  found  in  almost  every  house, 
was  received  by  every  one  ai'ter  his  own  manner,  with  the 
highest  honours,  upon  which  occasions  many  incidents  occurred 
that  either  greatly  amused  or  moved  him.  Meanwhile,  in 
London,  every  po&sible  exertion  had  been  made,  and  upon  his 
return,  Spohr  found  that  his  oratorio  had  t>een  studied  with 
such  faultless  precision,  that  as  he  wrote  word  in  a  letter  home 
''at  the  grand  rehearsal  he  was  really  much  moved  both  with 
its  excellent  execution,  and  the  conviction  that  such  a  number 
of  persons  totally  stranger  to  him,  and  for  the  most  part 
engaged  in  business  (who  in  London  have  indeed  but  little 
leisure  time)  should  have  devoted  their  evenings  to  a  late  hour, 
during  his  absence  of  eight  days,  to  the  study  of  this  dif- 
ficult work,  from  pure  love  of  it,  and  to  afford  him  an  agreeable 
surprise/' 

The  performance  itself  is  then  thus  described:  ''Lnagine  a 
gigantic  hall  with  places  for  3000  persons,  crammed  full,  head 
above   head;   in   a   balcony   apart,   as  the  bill  expresses  it 
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'Madame  Spohr  and  Friends*  looking  down  upon  the  scene. 
Opposite  the  magnificent  and  stupendous  organ  and  on  all  sides 
around  it,  an  orchestra  and  choir  of  singers  numbering  five 
hundred  persons,  grouped  in  the  most  charming  manner ;  in  that 
orchestra  Spohr  enters,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  whole  public 
and  orchestra  rise  from  their  seats,  all  waring  handkerchiefs 
and  hats  and  shouting  long  and  loudly  altogether  "Bravo,  Hurrah  1 " 
But  no  sooner  did  Spohr  lift  his  baton  than  all  sat  down, 
and  a  deep  silence  of  anxious  attention  reigned.  Then  resounded 
through  the  spacious  hall  the  first  moving  accords  of  the  over- 
ture, like  music  from  another  sphere.  The  whole  performance 
proceeded  now  grandly  and  as  though  with  one  impulsive 
inspiration  in  all.  A  solemn  thrilling  emotion  pervaded  us, 
and. at  many  powerful  passages,  such  as  ^'£r  regiert  auf  ewig 
(he  rules  for  ever)  Hallelujah! "  —  "Du  nur  allein  bist  Gott"  &c. 
(Thou,  and  Thou  only  art  God),  —  then  it  was  as  though 
all  mankind  had  assembled  to  praise  God  with  the  purest 
Iiarmony.  But  doubly  wonderful  at  such  outbursts  of  powerful 
grandeur  is  the  ever-recurring  entry  at  the  right  moment  of 
the  tenderest  shades  of  expression.  .  .  .  Three  airs  and  the 
grand  chorus  of  the  Persians  were  encored  with  vehement 
acclamation.  At  the  conclusion  the  people,  at  a  loss  to  find 
a  new  and  further  way  of  expressing  their  rapture,  demon- 
strated it  more  prominently  by  mounting  at  once  upon  the 
benches.  When  at  length  Spohr  had  made  his  way  through 
the  mass  of  those  who  pressed  forward  to  shake  hands  with 
and  congratulate  him  as  he  passed  on  to  the  door  of  the  hall, 
I  observed  with  astonishment  that  the  whole  company  remained 
behind,  and  whispered  to  each  other,  which  induced  me  to 
think  something  important  was  still  to  take  place ;  when  after 
a  time  the  noise  broke  out  anew  and  Spohr  was  again  vehe* 
mently  called  for.  Upon  this  two  gentlemen  led  him  back 
once  more,  and  having  informed  him  that  the  public  much 
wished  him  to  address  a  few  words  to  them,  he  at  length 
determined  to  do  so,  and  made  a  short  speech  in  German, 
which  although  they  did  not  understand,  was  very  gratefully 
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received  by  the  assembly.  Hereupon  the  President  stepped 
forward,  and  having  delivered  a  long  address  to  Spohr  in 
English,  which  ^as  repeatedly  interrupted  by  applause  and 
cries  of  ^'Hearl  heart''  he  presented  to  him  in  the  name  of  the 
company  a  large  silver  salver  with  a  beautifully  engraved  in- 
scription commemorative  of  the  evening  festival,"  &c.  —  This 
solemn  concluding  scene  crowned  all  that  Spohr  had  yet  ex* 
perienced,  and  the  sad  moment  of  parting  from  hospitable 
England  now  approached.  Spohr  himself  was  painfully  moved 
by  it,  although  the  earnest  solicitations  of  every  kind  which 
poured  in  upon  him,  gave  him  little  time  for  calm  reflection. 
Daily  from  various  quarters  did  he  receive  the  blank  sheets 
of  albums  with  the  request  for  some  souvenir  from  his  own 
hand,  many  of  which  yet  awaited  their  execution  and  kept 
him  occupied  at  his  writing-table  up  to  the  time  of  his  de* 
parture.  After  he  had  satisfied  these  last  requests  even,  and 
at  length  embarked  on  board  the  steamer,  he  good  humouredly 
remarked  to  the  crowd  of  friends  and  admirers  who  had  col- 
lected to  bid  him  farewell:  'There  is  now  indeed  scarcely  a 
lover  of  music  in  England  who  has  not  my  autograph,"  — 
the  steamer  was  hailed  from  the  shore,  and  on  looking  in  that 
direction  he  saw  a  boat  rowing  fast  towards  them,  and  shortly, 
several  gentlemen  came  on  board,  bearing  numerous  albums 
that  had  arrived  too  late,  with  the  entreaty  that  Spohr  would 
write  something  in  each  during  the  journey  down  to  Gravesend, 
whither  they  would  accompany  him  with  that  viewl  Actually 
also,  did  Spohr  comply,  and  writing,  he  left  the  shores  of 
England,  and  so  made  the  parting  moments  somewhat  less 
painful  to  himl 


Early  in  the  month  of  October  1843,  a  meeting  of  the 
Philological  Society  was  to  take  place  in  Cassel,  and  the 
generally  expressed  wish  to  honour  the  same  with  some 
musical  performances  was  the  more  natural,  from  the  means 
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necessary  thereto  being  more  especially  at  command  there. 
Upon  Spohr's  recommendation  the  president  of  the  society  and 
Gymnasial-Director  Weber  proposed  the  performance  of  "An- 
tigone"' at  the  theatre,  with  Mendelssohn* s  choruses;  and 
Spohr  expressed  himself  ready  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
the  magistracy  to  give  a  performance  of  his  oratorio:  "Der 
Fall  Babylons''  in  the  church,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of 
the  city.  As,  however,  the  permission  of  the  Prince  could  not 
be  obtained  for  both,  the  foreign  guests  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  a  private  performance  of  ^^Antigone*'  in  the 
spacious  hall  where  they  held  their  sittings,  upon  which  oc- 
casion Councillor  Niemeyer  read  the  tragedy,  and  the  choruses 
were  sung  with  accompaniment  of  two  pianofortes  by  the  singers 
of  the  men's  choral  society  under  Spohr^s  direction.  In  this 
manner  all  went  off  very  effectingly,  and  the  strangers  were 
so  well  content  that  they  not  only  expressed  their  most  heart- 
felt thanks  to  Spohr  for  his  exertions,  but  at  their  next  sitting, 
(at  which  he  assisted  with  much  interest)  unanimously  voted 
also  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Mendelssohn,  Spohr  himself  was 
also  so  much  pleased  with  the  spirited  and  truly  original 
music  ^'that  he  now  exceedingly  desired  to  hear  it  also  with 
full  orchestral  treatment.  But  as  under  the  present  overruling 
circumstances  in  Cassel  this  was  not  to  be  achieved,  he  shortly 
afterwards  gave  a  repetition  of  the  reading  of  the  tragedy 
in  the  same  manner,  for  a  charitable  purpose,  but  in  a  more 
spacious  building,  by  which  means  a  wider  circle  of  the  lovers 
of  music  were  enabled  for  the  first  time  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  interesting  work. 

About  this  time  Spohr  began  to  turn  his  mind  seriously 
to  the  composition  of  another  opera,  which  probably  arose 
from  the  frequency  with  which  the  libretto  of  operas  were 
sent  to  him.  But  as  none  of  them  satisfied  him,  and  as 
upon  a  closer  examination,  either  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
or  the  form  of  the  musical  pieces  did  not  suit  him,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  writing  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife  the 
text  of  a  libretto,  and  chose  for  subject  the  once  fiivorite  drama 
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of  Kotzebue :  'The  Crusaders/^  which  seemed  to  him  parti- 
cularly adapted  to  the  object  he  had  this  time  in  view, 
namely,  an  entire  deviation  from  the  customary  form,  as  well 
as  from  the  style,  of  his  own  previous  opera  music;  in  com- 
posing the  whole  throughout  as  a  musical  drama,  vdthout 
unnecessary  repetitions  of  the  text  and  ornamentations,  and 
with  a  constantly  progressing  development  in  the  treatment. 
As  soon  as  the  libretto  was  completed,  he  set  to  work  with 
great  spirit,  and  in  a  short  time  completed  the  first  act,  which 
he  immediately  arranged  for  the  pianoforte,  and  had  performed 
in  his  house  by  a  select  number  of  the  best  dilettanti,  in  order 
to  convince  himself  of  the  success  of  his  work,  before  he  pro- 
ceeded further  vrith  it.  When  he  became  satisfied  how  clearly 
and  intelligibly,  eyen  without  the  aid  of  scenic  representations, 
the  lifdike  expression  of  his  music  depicted  the  different 
characters  and  situations,  andh  ow  powerfully  both  singers  and 
auditory  were  impressed  by  it,  he  proceeded  with  confidence 
with  the  next  act,  and  finished  that  also,  all  but  the  instrument- 
ation,  before  the  commencement  of  the  theatrical  vacation. 

As  object  of  his  customary  summer  journey  Spohr  had 
selected  Paris,  in  order  to  shew  his  wife  the  grandeur  of 
that  brilliant  capital,  and  to  visit  at  the  same  time  the 
international  exhibition  of  industry,  which,  as  the  first  of 
its  kind,  had  so  greatly  excited  public  attention,  that  strangers 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  flocked  to  it  to  behold  the 
endless  treasures  in  every  department  of  manufEUsturing  industry, 
and  to  admire  the  products  of  art.  With  the  daily  concourse 
of  the  visitors  it  was  howeyer  almost  impossible  to  obtain  an 
undisturbed  and  attentive  view ;  it  was  therefore  matter  of  no 
small  self-congratulation  for  Spohr  and  his  wife  to  receive 
a  ticket  of  admission  procured  by  especial  favour  upon  a  day 
that  had  been  set  apart  for  the  King's  risit  to  the  exhibition, 
when  exhibitors  only  were  permitted  to  be  present.  By  this 
means  they  were  also  furnished  with  the  rare  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  venerable  Louis  Philippe,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 

sister  Adelaide^  and  the  then  still  very  youthful  Duke  ie 

SPOHR,  Aatobiofrmphy.    U,  |7 
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Mantpensier,  pass  dose  before  them,  and  to  hear  distiDcily  the 
King's  remarks  upon  the  various  manufactures  displayed. 

At  a  season  of  the  year  so  unfavourable  for  musical 
performances  of  any  consequence,  Spohr  could  scarcely  hope 
to  enjoy  that  gratification,  but  there,  in  a  foreign  land  he 
had  the  unhoped-for  satisfaction  of  an  enjoyment  he  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  obtain  at  home,  that  namely  of  assisting  at 
a  performance  of  "Antigone"  with  Mendelssohn's  choroses, 
which  on  that  evening  had  been  given  for  the  thirty-second 
time  in  succession  at  the  Odeon  theatre  to  constantly  crowded 
houses,  and  Spohr  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  excellence 
of  the  music  and  of  the  scenic  arrangements. 

But  although  the  best  musicians  were  for  the  most  part 
absent  from  Paris,  he  nevertheless  passed  some  very  pleasant 
hours  in  the  society  of  Mr.  Hdbenec  (director  of  the  conser- 
vatory), Panseron,  Halevy,  Auber,  Berliojs,  Adamy  &c.  On 
the  part  of  the  conservatory  it  was  also  greatly  wished 
to  shew  him  some  mark  of  attention,  although  under  the 
circumstances  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  doing  so, 
as  appears  from  a  notice  in  a  Parisian  journal,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "Mais  que  faire  pour  prouver  a  Pauteur  de 
Taust'  et  de  'Jessonda'  que  la  France  sait  apprecier  dignement 
ses  belles  compositions  et  leur  auteur?  line  idee  vient  soudain 
a  un  ami  de  Mr.  Habenec:  'L'epoque  des  magnifiques  concerts 
du  Conservatoire  est  passed  dit-il;  ehbien!  ecrivons  partout, 
reunissons  une  partie  de  nos  artistes,  et  essayons  de  tresser 
une  petite  couronne  a  Spohr,  en  executant  devant  lui  un  de 
ses  plus  beaux  morceaux.'  Le  projet  est  approuve,  on  n'avait 
que  quelques  jours  pour  le  mettre  en  oeuvre.  Des  circulaires 
sent  adressSes  a  vingt,  trente  lieues  de  Paris.  Des  hommes 
d'un  talent  superieur,  qui  n'auraient  pas  quitte  leur  doioe  far 
niente  a  prix  d'argent,  se  hatent  d'accourir,  et  la  Societe  des 
Concerts,  a  I'exception  de  deux  de  ses  membres  qui  sont  main- 
tenant  en  Italie,  se  trouve  reunie  a  Paris  comme  un  seul 
homme.  La  salle  du  Conservatoire  est  ouverte,  tous  les  exe- 
cutants s'y  rendent,  et  Spohr  y  est  amene   comme  spectatear 
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unique ;  c'est  pour  lui  seul  que  soixante-dix-huit  musiciens  sont 
la,  c^est  aux  pieds  de  sa  gloire  qu'ils  viennent  se  prostemer, 
et  lui  font  entendre  son  chef-d'oeuvre  symphonique:  ^La  creation 
de  la  Musique'  (^Weihe  der  Tone')." 

Upon  Spohr's  entry  into  the  room  he  was  greeted  with 
loud  applause,  and  addressed  in  a  speech  by  Mr.  Habenec,  who 
invited  him  to  direct  his  symphony  in  person,  as  at  the  next 
winter  concerts,  the  society  intended  to  perform  it,  and  it 
would  therefore  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  all,  to  be  initiated 
by  the  personal  direction  of  the  composer  himself  into  its 
mode  of  performance.  In  reality,  also,  many  indications  and 
repetitions  were  necessary  upon  the  occasion,  until  every  thing, 
went  satisfactorily;  but  BeethovefCs  pastoral  symphony,  which 
followed,  and  had  been  frequently  played,  was  executed  with 
that  masterly  precision  for  which  that  orchestra  was  so  ce- 
lebrated. 

On  the  following  day  Spohr  set  out  on  his  return  to  Cassel, 
which  he  again  left  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  to  comply 
with  an  invitation  from  his  native  town  of  Brunswick,  where  they 
had  long  desired  to  give  a  grand  musical  festival  in  his  honour, 
and  had  therefore  made  arrangements  to  have  a  performance 
of  his  oratorio  the  ^Tall  of  Babylon,"  at  the  end  of  September. 

On  his  way  thither  he  received  a  foretaste  of  the  Bruns- 
wick festivities,  at  Seesen,  where  he  slept  the  firit  night,  and 
where  he  had  passed  the  first  years  of  his  childhood;  the  in- 
habitants of  that  place  having  been  thereby  induced  to  believe 
that  it  was  really  his  birth-place.  He  was  greatly  surprised  at 
being  welcomed  immediately  upon  his  arival  here  with  a  kind 
and  most  hearty  address  and  ushered  with  much  ceremony 
into  the  handsomely  decorated  grand  room  of  the  hotel,  where 
he  found  disposed  in  a  wide  semicircle,  symmetrically  arranged, 
a  selection  from  all  the  musical  talent  of  the  young  folks  of 
Seesen,  with  the  members  of  the  choral  society  of  that  place ; 
who,  besides  singing  several  songs,  executed  a  chorus  from  ^^Die 
letzten  Dingen"  and  a  pleasing  poem  composed  especially  for 
the  occasion,  addressed  to  Spohr^  and  arranged  for  four  voices. 

17* 
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Brunswick  was  no  less  demonstrative  in  celebrating  the 
presence  of  its  illustrious  guest,  and  detailed  notices  of  an 
impromptu  festival  given  to  Spohr  are  furnished  by  several 
letters,  in  which  the  brilliant  external  display,  as  well  as  the 
expressive  and  appropriately  arranged  musical  entertainment, 
appealed  with  equal  force  and  charm  to  the  heart  and  mind. 
A  cantata  set  to  music  by  Methfe$sel  for  female  voices  and  choras, 
"Welcome  to  Spohr,^'*  was  first  sung,  with  a  soft  accompani- 
ment of  wind  instruments  placed  out  of  sight  in  the  back- 
ground, and  executed  by  them  in  the  most  finished  manner. 
But  scarcely  had  the  guest  so  honoured  time  to  express  his 
thanks  at  the  conclusion  of  this  pretty  song,  when  quite  un- 
expectedly, and  in  striking  contrast  with  it,  a  powerful  chorus  of 
male  voices  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  began  a  second 
"festive  song  to  Spohr"  which  prepared  the  minds  of  aU  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  subsequent  more  exhilarating  festivities. 

On  the  following  day  Spohr  directed  the  performance  of 
his  oratorio:  "The  fall  of  Babylon,"  in  the  ^gydian  churdi, 
which  was  here  also  executed  with  great  spirit,  and  was  well 
received.  The  circumstance  that  its  performance  took  place 
in  the  same  church  in  which  more  than  60  years  before  be 
was  baptised  as  an  infant  greatly  increased  the  interest  of  tiie 
day,  and  gave  occasion  to  several  other  poetic  effusions. 

A  grand  concert  of  a  mixed  kind  concluded  the  festivities 
of  the  day;  the  first  part  of  which  comprised  the  overture  to 
"King  Lear"  by  Berlioz,  directed  by  Kapellmeister  iGUJer, 
airs  from  "Oberon"  and  "Jessonda"  an  adagio  for  violin  hj  Spohr, 
executed  by  concert-director  MuHer,  and  Maurer*$  concertante 
for  four  violins  (played  by  Muller,  Zimmermann,  C,  JUSller  jun. 
and  Jean  Bott  of  Gassel) ;  the  second  part  consisted  of  I^M>kr^s  fifth 
symphony,  C  minor.  Thus  ended  this  pleasing  festival,  &e  heart- 
felt pleasure  at  which  was  alone  saddened  to  Spohr  by  thoi^ts 
of  his  beloved  father,  who,  up  to  the  few  months  preceeding  lus 
death  in  Brunswick  had  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  in 
Seesen,  but  who,  after  watching  for  years  at  a  distance  the 
career  of  his  son  with  pleasurable  pride,  could  now  no  longer 
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be  a  witness  of  the  high  esteem  and  honour  shewn  to  him  by 
his  native  town. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  Spohr  received  an  invitation  to  a 
grand  musical  festival  at  New- York  —  the  first  from  that  side 
of  the  Ocean,  to  the  direction  of  which  he  had  been  unani- 
mously selected  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  society  of  music 
of  that  city,  ''as  the  first  of  all  living  composers  and  directors 
of  music.^'  There  were  to  be  two  performances  of  sacred  and 
two  of  secular  music,  and  above  all  his  oratorio  of  the  'Tall 
of  Babylon^'  —  'Hhe  fame  of  which  had  spread  from  England 
to  the  new  world,^'  was  to  take  precedence.  Although  such  a 
proposal  might  have  had  great  attractions  for  Spohr^  and  have  yet 
more  incited  his  constant  love  of  travel;  and  although  in  New 
York  he  would  have  moreover  the  pleasure  of  seeing  again  his 
daughter  Emilff,  who  with  her  husband  and  child  had  emigrated 
there  some  years  before,  yet  he  soon  made  up  his  mind  to 
decline  it,  as  a  residence  there  of  the  few  weeks  only  which 
the  duties  of  his  place  would  have  perhaps  permitted ,  would 
scarcely  have  compensated  for  the  fatigues  of  a  long  voyage. 

On  New  Year's  Day  1845,  Spohr^s  new  opera,  "The  Crus- 
aders,'' was  performed  for  the  first  time;  and  not  only  upon 
the  fiirst  night,  but  upon  the  quickly  succeeding  further  per- 
formances ,  it  met  with  an  unexampled  brilliant  reception  for 
Cassel.  Spohr ^  who  had  looked  forward  with  particularly  anxious 
expectation  to  the  success  of  this  work,  was  much  gratified 
at  this  result,  and  wrote  to  his  friend  Hesse  as  follows: 
*That  my  opera  should  have  made  so  deep  and  lasting  an 
impression  upon  the  public ,  the  lesser  number  of  which  only 
consisted  of  musically  educated  persons,  I  ascribe  to  the  truthful 
character  of  my  music,  which  aims  only  at  representing  the 
situation  perfectly,  and  discards  all  the  flimsy  parade  of 
modem  opera-music,  such  as  florid  instrumental  soli  and 
noisy  effects.'*'     And  I  was  furthermore    exceedingly  pleased 

*  To  similar  observations  in  a  letter  to  Hauptmann  he  adds :  "1  could 
not  make  up  my  mind  to  write  one  nnnecessary  note  for  the  sake  of 
brilliancy*'' 
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'—^  'Li:  ^"™^  *i>  HA  otA  find  in  their  parte  anytlung  of 
t— r  *-_:!  t--uiJl7  tti^j  ^''-"'  them  the  applause  of  the  crowd, 
■--TL  -ri  ii-v-r-u.-^-'-s  jc  tT^rr  rehearsal  a  greater  interest  in  il, 
z-:.  i  lai.  1-  -r^rr  Fiih  1  I  nerer  before  obserred  in  them. 
1  •  i:-  7*=!^  iiL>r»;  »iiJ>.  that  this  style  of  song,  which  is  so 
rTT=*zr=r  jT  ~~-^  '.!i*.az.5ar'.-rd5  the  opportunity  ofdisplavinp 
l_r  *-w  T'Ztfi.  mi  t;*  Otsree  of  feeling  and  expression  which 
«*:!,  »  ■j^.j.i.-ii  .d.  K  >  T^  CTtitefnl  one;  for  never  were  our 
Ei^?r-  -■  L-.-z'-^zi-ji-L  »z.i  tner  the  second  performance  they 
■w-r^  fcl  a-.r-t  3  i:  ■:cr-Ji.-5r  ca  the  stage."  The  newspapers 
zL.-ziz  Tr~ — .~-L  k  ciii  fi^  in  praise  of  the  new  opera. 
;=■,  T  — ~::^  i— :-.?c»e  il- n  eitt-n?iTely  known  by  the  piano- 
:— c-  jrr.Zir-3::-?:.-:  -ilji.  wi*  s-b-rTilr  afterwards  pnblisbtKl  by 
,""  --.■,—- -Tj,  r  TTii  i.:.;ir  k;z.-:T::.ced  for  performance  at  oiher 
i^n^r*^  n    =1^^:1:1^.  rii.  k*  I-erlin.  Dresden,  Brunswick  and 

Z^r:: l     r"3   '-.^Kr    i-j.Ti-:bci  cities,  like  Munich,  Vienna  Ac, 

-— .—    w^  "iJt-zL  !:■  ^■»  libretto,   which  had  been  askod 
'.r  -~  —   -■ "     i.i.r  u»s--:;:re  the  performance  wis  abslaiiivil 

J-?  5-:  -ti-  Taj  TiTTed  to  direct  personally  the  first  p'fr- 
1  — ■ — -  iT-  ^:^  ■\riAL2tzi~  »t  Berlin,  he  was  desirvus  tLrxi 
:-i-  .»_  ^_^  -;^^<  i^a.,-^  jzriM  ^t  theatrical  vacation:  3; J 
*Ti,.  ^-,    ^    T~s  bi'iiTTset  r.ui   ih^re   that  it  was  th*  e*^: 

-: r-rr—  ■  ^  *-asr^    i"  ^^  '"^*-*  '"'^  '''  *^  *''®  chicf  chaTSt'^r! 

-     j^    ■...,-^   ,-^;   -.V  !«  str^».-MriJT  represented   tL:  a.-:?r 

_^    -,..-     -     :>,   ^.>«'..-  _ii"T-,!fwl  singers,    he   nevenlf.'es- 

-.  ^-        !    -   *,' -j^  •i'--  -V  'i"  ■•.ihi'Ut  their  assistance,  iba 

-,,     .■: .-     V   "-i-f  '---''  possibility  of  his  comiLi  ,» 

.    »?.    •■■  s.  ■!  ;  w  hvdidays  he  therefore  set  out  on 
.    ^.     *--    I,'  v"  .U'LiI'urg,  to  diiect  a  grand  cuucert 
s-     ,x   --iuw-vh  were  destined  for  the  instifutiiiQ 
^.-.  ■^....  .       -,.    1.   ;.-v  memWrs  of  the  orchestra  there. 

^  .  V  v..  u«.-  i..,*  ty\ii  previously  cast  by  A  Foil. 
fc  ■*•*«-  ,  ■  -v-i..,  >^  ^■rm^•r  pupil  and  enthusiastic  ad- 
^^^       v^     ,-.v^s,.\vi.    *S.l^    of   Spohr's   compositions,   vii. 
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concert  overtiire  in  the  serions  style;  latest  violin  concerts  in 
E  minor,  executed  by  the  composer;  duett  from  ^^Jessonda^'  sung 
by  Mrs.  Schmidt  of  Bremen  and  Mr.  **;  clarinet  concerto, 
played  by  Mr.  Kohn,  member  of  the  ducal  orchestra;  grand 
symphony  in  C  minor  (No.  5);  the  "Lord's  Prayer,"  for  solo, 
chorus,  and  orchestra. 

Upon  Spohr's  arrival  he  found  the  whole  of  the  musical 
pieces  (the  last  two  of  which  he  himself  directed)  so  well 
practised  under  Potfs  direction,  that  at  the  rehearsal  he  was 
greatly  pleased  by  it.  At  the  public  performance,  also,  every 
thing  went  off  so  well,  that  Mrs.  Spohr  expresses  herself  in 
a  letter  home  as  follows:  "We  felt  as  though  we  had  been 
suddenly  transported  to  England.  The  music,  the  finished 
execution,  the  spacious,  densely  filled,  and  splendidly  acoustic 
building,  the  enthusiastic  applause  and  admiration  —  all  were 
in  truth  grandly  English.  And  all  this  was  doubly  surprising 
and  gratifying  when  one  thinks  that  this  took  place  in  a  small 
town  with  a  population  of  only  12,000.  Orchestra  and  singers, 
three  hundred  persons  in  all,  worked  together  with  wonderful 
harmony.  Every  piece  of  music  was  excellent,  but  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  'Lord's  Prayer'  was  quite  indescribable,  and 
the  words  in  which  Poft  shortly  before  expressed  himself  to 
SptAr,  after  a  rehearsal  of  it:  'Happy  is  the  man  who  can 
pray  with  such  intense  devotion;  peace  must  indeed  dwell  in 
his  soul/  presented  themselves  here  in  their  full  import  to  my 
mind.  Spohr,  also,  was  of  my  opinion  that  he  had  never  heard 
the  piece  so  well  played,  for  even  in  the  finest  shades  of  the 
expression  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  desired.  The  whole 
platform  from  which  Spohr  led  tlie  orchestra,  and  the  steps 
leading  to  it,  were  strewn  with  the  finest  roses ;  the  whole  front 
of  the  orchestra  was  decorated  with  wreaths;  and  beneath  his  bust, 
crowned  with  laurel,  were  the  words  ^ Louis  Spohr^  in  gigantic  let- 
ters, composed  of  roses  and  laurel  artistically  interwoven.  While 
the  assembly  were  listening  with  the  deepest  attention  to  the 
splendid  tones,  it  was  little  imagined  by  any  one  how  every 
enjoyment  was  embittered  to  Spohr,  by  a  sudden  seizure  with 
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cramp  in  the  stomach,  which  soon  became  so  intense,  as  he 
himself  afterwards  related,  that  when  conducting  the  symphony 
and  the  ^Lord's  Prayer^  he  had  great  difficultly  in  keeping  him- 
self erect.  After  the  concert  we  were  to  have  assisted  at 
another  fHe^  giyen  by  the  minister  von  Beaulieu  at  his  house, 
in  honour  of  Spohr;  but  under  the  circumstances  this  became 
impossible,  and  we  hastened  home  with  all  speed,  where,  haying 
arrived,  Spohr  went  immediately  to  bed,  and  was  obliged  to 
resort  to  sedatives;  but  the  cramp  would  not  yield  to  them, 
and  the  doctor  who  was  called  in,  vainly  endeavoured  to  afford 
him  relief,  so  that  the  pain  became  intense.  At  this  rery 
moment  when  Spohr  lay  in  such  a  sad  condition  of  suffering  that 
he  expected  every  moment  would  be  his  last,  a  singular  and 
striking  contrast  was  presented  to  his  position,  by  a  monster 
torch-light  procession  followed  by  a  large  concourse  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Oldenburg,  which  halted  under  our  windows, 
and  began  a  grand  serenade  vnth  the  overture  and  several 
choruses  from  'Jessonda,'  performed  by  all  the  native  and 
foreign  musicians  then  in  Oldenburg,  together  with  three  choral 
societies.  Many  other  pieces  were  to  have  been  performed, 
but  by  Spohr^s  wish,  Pott  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
when  a  loud  cheer  was  raised  by  the  crowd,  to  address  them 
in  his  name  from  the  window  in  a  speech  of  thanks,  which, 
although  [improvised,  was  as  well  put  together  and  delivered 
as  though  he  had  long  previously  studied  it.  But  wh^i  he 
acquainted  them  with  Spohr's  illness  also,  a  general  depression 
spread  immediately  through  all  present,  and  the  previously  so 
joyous  assembled  serenaders,  withdrew  in  silent  sadness.  In 
our  house,  meanwhile,  all  was  remarkably  lively:  the  hostess, 
Mrs.  Opperfnann^  wife  of  the  Councillor  Oppermann  of  the 
high  court  of  appeal,  was  entertaining  two  carriage-loads  of 
guests  who  had  come  to  the  concert,  together  with  all  her 
acquaintance,  who  had  assembled  below  to  be  enabled  to  hear 
the  serenade  music  better.  In  strange  contrast  with  these  in- 
tervened  the   various   attendances  to  the  necessities  of  our 
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patient,  the  messages  to  the  apothecary,  my  agony  of  mind  — 
in  £BkCt,  it  was  a  situation  singular  indeed  of  its  kind. 

*^At  midnight  the  physician  came  again,  wrote  some  new 
prescriptions,  and  gave  fresh  instructions,  but  all  in  vain ;  the 
attacks  of  the  cramp  lasted  till  near  3  o'clock,  when  they 
became  at  length  less  violent,  and  by  degrees  entirely  ceased. 
But  as  the  doctor  was  of  opinion  this  morning  that  the  motion 
of  the  carriage  might  be  prejudical  to  the  invalid,  we  have 
deferred  our  departure,  and  the  more  so,  as  we  could  be 
nowhere  better  off  than  here,  where  we  receive  the  kindest  at- 
tention and  care  from  the  whole  household,  and  everything 
that  the  heart  can  wish  is  at  our  service.  To-day,  Spohr  re- 
ceived from  the  Grand-duke  a  splendid  diamond  ring  as  a 
'soavenir  of  Oldenburg,'  which  greatly  surprised  and  pleased 
him.  The  Grand-duke  had  intended  to  place  the  ring  himself 
on  his  finger  at  the  dinner  to  which  he  had  invited  him,  but 
tlus  also  was  defeated  by  the  illness  that  overtook  him,''  &c. 

Spohr  having  determined  by  the  advice  of  the  physician 
to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible  direct  from  Oldenburg  to  the 
baths  of  Carlsbad,  and  devote  the  remainder  of  his  vacation 
to  the  re-establishment  of  Ins  health  by  drinking  the  waters, 
he  thought  he  should  no  longer  be  able  to  fulfill  his  promises 
—  to  direct  his  ^^Jessonda"  at  Bremen,  and  the  first  performance 
of  the  '^Crusaders"  at  Berlin  —  wherefore  with  a  heavy 
heart  he  sent  off  letters  announcing  his  inability  to  proceed 
to  those  places. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  remarkable  efficacy  of  the  Carls- 
bad waters,  which  he  had  already  several  times  experienced, 
evinced  itself  again  upon  him  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner,  that 
in  the  very  first  week  of  his  stay  the  idea  suggested  itself  to 
him,  to  remain  for  the  present  but  a  fortnight  only  in  Carls- 
bad, and  defer  following  up  the  cure  of  its  waters  to  the 
following  summer,  so  that  his  so  unwillingly  abandoned  pur- 
pose of  proceeding  to  Berlin  might  yet  be  carried  out.  In 
tloB   hope   he  continued  the  course  of  baths  with  such   un- 
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wearied  perseyerance  and  unswerving  confidence  that  he  was 
enabled  to  reach  Berlin  in  sufficient  time  to  assume  personally 
the  direction  of  his  ''Crusaders." 

At  the  first  grand  rehearsal,  in  which  he  was  introduced  bj 
Meyerbeer  and  Councillor  Kustner  to  the  assembled  company  of 
the  theatre,  he  became  conyinced  that  his  work  had  been  studied 
with  particular  pleasure  and  predilection,  and  the  song  parts, 
although  not  filled  by  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  were  never- 
theless impersonated,  as  regarded  the  chief  and  secondary 
characters,  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner.  On  the  evening 
of  the  performance  he  was  received  upon  his  appearance  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  the  public,  and  loudly  called  for 
after  every  act.  On  the  following  night  the  opera  was  repeated 
with  the  same  brilliant  success.  The  public  papers  contained 
also  the  most  favourable  notices  of  each,  and  the  ''Vossische 
Zeitung"  especially  gave  an  article  from  the  pen  of  BeUstab 
to  this  effect:  ''We  have  to  speak  of  an  event  in  art  that  will 
occupy  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  honourable  places  in 
the  history  of  our  stage  —  the  first  performance  of  Louis  Spohr's 
new  opera,  ''The  Crusaders."  The  merits  of  the  master  have 
already  made  themsdves  so  prominently  conspicuous,  and  the 
worth  of  that  which  we  possess  in  him  is  so  fully  acknowledged, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  even  to  speak  of  the  character  of  his 
music  nor  of  its  effects  upon  the  development  of  art  in  the 
present  day  ....  What  we  had  to  expect  as  a  whole,  every 
body  knew  who  knows  the  artistic  direction  of  Spohr's  genius 
—  and  who  does  not  know  it?  That  we  should  hear  a  work 
that  might  be  ranked  with  the  noblest  of  die  kind  to  which 
the  composer  has  adhered  throughout  his  whole  life,  was  to  be 
expected.  But  we  must  frankly  confess,  we  had  not  dared  to 
hope  for  so  much  freshness,  so  many  instances  of  fiery  power, 
as  the  now  more  than  sexagenarian  master  actually  gives  us! 
Throughout  the  whole,  he  is  the  same  we  have  long  known; 
but  in  many  circumstances  of  the  detail  he  presents  us  with 
numerous  gifts  of  new  and  finished  excellence  —  and  also  of 
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frequent  brilliancy.    His  muse  has  neyer  addressed  herself  to 
the   crowd:    she   never  sought  to  seduce  by  coquettish  and 
alluring  advances;  her  language,  her  moyements  have  been 
alone  animated  by  a  noble  spiritual  inspiration,  and  sought  to 
win  the  heart  by  purity  and  dignity.    We  had  at  first  intended 
to  indicate  the  most  prominently  beautiful  passages,  which  we 
consider  it  just  to  particularise;  but  we  soon  found  them  so 
numerous,  that  we  were  compelled  to  content  ourselves  with 
a  selection.     In  the  first  act  we  recall  to  mind  the  singular 
freshness  of  Baldwin^s  greeting;   Emma's  devout  song:  ''Dass 
ich   die  Braut  des  Himmels  bin/'   the  efiective  and  ominous 
mingling  of  the  tolling  of  the  funeral  bell  in  the  discourse 
with  the  porteress;  the  first  strong  physiognomic  delineations 
of  tbe  abbess  Celestina,  in  the  words:    ^Ich  kenne  Dein  Ge- 
schlecht  —  Dein  Schicksal  fiihrt  Dich  her;"   we  remember 
some  features  that  designate  the  same  character  and  its  im- 
passioned ebidlition,  as:   the  soft  transition  of  the  orchestra 
after  the  words:    'Ihr  soUt  das  Madchen  lieben;"   and  the 
subsequent   words:    "Gerichtet  ha*,  ihn  Gott!   —  die  Mutter 
weint,  —  die  Tochter  btisst,  —  dem  Todten  sei  verziehen;" 
which  are  of  the  deepest  and  most  impressive  effect  from  their 
musical  treatment.  —  The  march  of  the  Saracens  in  this  act 
is  also   of  most  original  colouring,   and  recurs  again  in  the 
third  act,   where  it  is  connected  with  that  which  has  gone 
before,  and  is  handled  in  so  startling  and  beautiful  a  manner 
in  the  orchestra,  that  the  public  expressed  their  delight  at  the 
return  to  it  there  by  a  general  outburst  of  applause.  —  If  we 
cite  fewer  passages  in  the  subsequent  acts,  it  is  not  that  these 
were  poorer,  but  not  to  weary  the  reader's  patience  vrith  the 
enumeration  of  individual  parts;  and  indeed  the  power  of  the 
muciic  increases  vrith  the  interest  of  the  subject  treated.    The 
recognition  scene  between  Balduin  and  Emma,  Balduin's  threat 
at  its  conclusion ,  and  the  whole  finale  of  the  second  act,  form 
striking  moments,  which  always  ensure  the  admiration  of  the 
hearer.    In  the  third  act,  the  duet  between  Balduin  and  Bruno 
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is  a  fine  master-piece  of  music,  and  the  condosion,  the  de^air 
of  Balduin,  replete  with  energetic  force,  and  instrumented  in 
a  truly  powerful  manner.  The  battle  chorus  of  the  Turks, 
from  its  prominent  difference  of  colouring,  excited  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  auditory,  who  followed  the  conformity  of  the 
opera  well  sustained  throughout  from  that  part  to  the  end, 
with  the  most  lively  interest We  must  also  acknow- 
ledge the  zeal  of  all  the  performers  ....  But  no 
less  are  thanks  and  honour  due  to  the  public!  They 
have  this  time  shewn  themselves  fully  sensible  of  their 
office  of  judge  and  reward-giver,  and  gave  that  unremitting 
attention  to  the  work  throughout  which  is  most  expres- 
sive of  the  admiration  and  interest  it  awakened.  Scarcely 
any  fine  passage  passed  unnoticed  by  more  or  less  warm  de- 
monstrations. .  .  .  The  day  thus  terminated  in  a  triumph  for 
long  years  of  meritorious  services,  and  in  a  day  of  honour 
for  this  particular  work,  which  bears  witness  to  tibe  wealth  in 
artistic  riches  possessed  by  the  composer,  and  in  what  sure 
keeping  and  governance  they  are  in  the  hands  of  our  hi|^y 
esteemed  master;"  &c.  —  Passing  over  other  similar  notices, 
a  criticism  (signed  H.  T.)  may  be  adverted  to  here,  for  its 
strikingly  harsh  contrast  with  the  former;  overflowing  with 
dissatisfaction  and  every  kind  of  i*eproach  of  this  opera,  and 
which  although  not  among  the  other  papers  now  before  us,  is 
still  remembered  by  the  family  as  one  that  greatly  surprised 
them  by  its  contents.  In  cases  of  this  kind  Spohr  always 
laughed  at  the  angry  zeal  of  his  friends,  affirming  that  every 
one  had  a  right  to  express  his  personal  opinion  freely,  but  at 
the  same  time  with  the  remark:  "When  a  piece  of  music  is 
really  good,  no  reviling  critic  can  take  from  it  an  atom  of  its 
merit!"  — 

Though  the  brilliant  success  of  this  opera,  which  Spakr 
had  written  under  circumstances  of  particular  predilection, 
constituted  the  most  important  moment  of  his  eight  days'  visit 
to  Berlin,  he  passed  the  previous  and  subsequent  days  in  the 
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most  agreeable  manner  in  the  amiable  family  circle  of  Professor 
Wichmann.  But  not  alone  in  the  hospitable  reception  accorded 
him  and  his  wife,  which  afforded  them  all  the  delights  of  a 
charming  domesticity,  did  Spohr  experience  the  highest  gratifi- 
cation; for  from  other  quarters  also  marks  of  attention  were 
shown  him  yet  more  demonstrative  of  the  honour  in  which  his 
genius  was  held. 

Especially  gratifying  as  were  to  him  the  attentions  of  his 
colleagues  in  art,  Meyerbeer,  Tauberty  Hub,  Riess,  and  others, 
he  was  not  insensible  to  the  tribute  of  acknowledgment  paid 
to  him  by  the  King;  and  the  honour  of  an  invitation  to  the 
royal  table  was  yet  more  enhanced  in  worth  to  him,  from  its 
being  communicated  to  him  at  the  King's  request  in  a  personal 
visit  from  the  celebrated  Alexander  v,  Humboldt.  Of  this 
royal  dinner  party,  at  which,  besides  Humboldt,  Tiek,  v.  Savigny, 
and  other  personages  of  note  were  present,  who  emulated  with 
each  other  in  pleasing  and  intellectual  conversation  with  the 
King  and  Queen,  Spohr  always  spoke  with  much  pleasure  in 
later  years.  More  especially,  however,  he  would  recur  to  the 
following  amusing  incident: 

Between  the  King  and  Spohr ^  who  was  seated  opposite  to 
him,  rose  an  ornamental  centre-piece  of  considerable  height,  in 
the  shape  of  a  costly  flower-vase,  which  whenever  the  King 
was  desirous  of  addressing  his  conversation  to  Spohr,  greatly  in- 
terfered and  prevented  him  from  seeing  his  face.  Upon  each 
occasion,  the  King  was  obliged  to  stoop  in  order  to  look  round 
the  inconveniently  intervening  object,  until  growing  impatient, 
after  having  made  several  signs  to  the  servants  to  remove  it, 
which  they  appeared  not  to  have  understood,  the  King  seized 
it  with  his  own  hand,  and  removing  the  obtnisive  ornament 
procured  for  himself  an  unimpeded  view  across  the  table  to 
Spohr.  —  On  the  last  evening,  while  the  Wichmann  family 
and  their  guests  were  seated  in  the  illuminated  garden  saloon 
in  friendly  chat,  they  were  greatly  surprised  by  the  sudden 
entry  from  the  obscurity  of  the  garden  of  several  dark  figures, 
which  were  followed  by  a  constantly  increasing  number,  until 
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the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  royal  orchestra,  with  Meyer- 
beer  and  Taubert  at  their  head,  assembled,  upon  which  the 
senior  member  presented  Spohr  with  a  beautifully  executed 
golden  laurel-wreath,  while  Meyerber,  in  a  speech  of  much 
feeling,  thanked  him  ^^for  all  the  grand  and  beautiful  things 
which  in  his  enthusiastic  loye  of  true  German  art  he  had 
hitherto  created,  and  especially  for  this  his  excellent  work, 
"The  Crusaders,"  &c.  This  discourse  upon  the  evening  of  his 
taking  leave,  spoken  with  warmth  and  sincerity  by  such  a 
man,  could  not  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  Spohr 
and  every  person  present,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  silence 
the  most  profound;  until  professor  Wichmann,  who  was  the 
first  to  recover  his  self-possession,  approached  Meyerbeer,  and 
to  the  just  praises  conveyed  in  his  excellent  speech,  replied 
with  much  humour  in  the  words:  "Positively,  Demosthenes 
was  a  mere  stump  orator  in  comparison  to  youl"  at  which 
the  cheerful  tone  of  the  company  was  magically  restored, 
and  Spohr  then  returned  thanks  in  a  concise  yet  feeling 
manner.  Besides  this  handsome  present  from  the  royal  Berlin 
orchestra,  he  took  back  with  him  to  Cassel  another  souvenir 
of  his  stay  there,  viz.  his  own  bust  executed  by  professor  TPicA- 
mann^  which  on  account  of  its  speaking  resemblance  and 
artistic  excellence  has  always  been  greatly  admired  both  by 
connoisseurs  and  the  general  public. 

Scarcely  had  Spohr  returned  to  Cassel  than  he  was  again 
upon  the  move,  and  this  time  to  Bonn,  where  on  the  11th.  of  Au- 
gust the  inauguration  of  the  monument  to  Beethoven  was  to  be 
celebrated.  To  the  invitation  that  had  been  sent  to  him  many 
weeks  before,  to  conduct  a  portion  of  the  musical  performance 
upon  the  occasion,  he  had  at  first,  it  is  true,  replied  declining 
it,  as  a  special  leave  of  absence  would  have  been  necessary 
for  him  to  proceed  thither,  and  after  having  already  applied 
for  one  the  year  before  to  direct  the  Brunswick  musical  festival, 
he  did  not  like  to  make  a  similar  application  so  soon.  It  was 
however  shortly  announced  to  him  in  a  second  letter,  that 
the  committee  of  the  festival  having  been  informed  that  the 
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Prince  was  then  staying  at  Cologne  for  a  few  days,  they  had 
despatched  a  deputation  thither  to  invite  him  and  the  Countess 
Schaumlmrg  to  the  approaching  ceremony  in  her  native  town  of 
Bonn,  and  to  solicit  at  the  same  a  leave  of  absence  for  Spohr^ 
which  had  been  graciously  granted.  As  no  further  obstacle 
now  intervened,  Spohr  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  thither,  to  lend 
his  personal  assistance  at  the  grand  festival,  which  had  drawn 
together  from  far  and  near  the  musical  youth  of  Germany,  to 
do  honour  to  the  great  master  whose  memorial  was  to  be 
inaugurated. 

Of  the  festivities  preceding  and  subsequent  to  the  uncover- 
ing of  the  statue  —  the  launching  of  the  steam-boat  ^^Ludwigvan 
Beethoven^'''  the  excursion  to  Nonnenwerth,  the  grand  procession, 
the  pyrotechnic  display,  illumination,  banquet  and  ball  — 
all  these  things  have  been  so  frequently  described  verbally 
and  in  writing  by  many  who  were  present  at  the  festival,  that 
we  will  here  only  concisely  advert  to  its  musical  features. 

In  the  first  grand  concert  Beethoveti's  mass  in  D  major 
and  the  ninth  symphony  were  performed  under  Spohr^s  direction, 
and  as  the  published  accounts  of  the  festival  express  it,  ^'both 
these  works,  which  present  very  great  difficulties,  were  per- 
formed with  the  most  finished  execution,  so  that  this  concert 
alone,  combined  with  the  sight  of  the  hall  in  which  it  took 
place,  was  well  worth  the  journey  to  Bonn/^  On  the  following 
day,  Beethoven's  grand  mass  in  C  major  was  performed  at  the 
celebration  of  divine  service  in  the  minster  church ,  and  upon 
the  uncovering  of  the  statue  a  festive  cantata  by  Breitenstewi 
was  performed  under  his  direction.  At  the  second  grand 
concert  in  the  hall  Spohr ^  by  the  desire  of  lAsst,  again  directed 
a  part,  while  the  services  of  the  latter,  as  an  active  member 
of  the  committee,  being  continually  required  in  various  depart- 
ments, with  the  exception  of  his  performance  of  Beethoveti's  piano- 
forte concerto  in  E  major ^  he  confined  himself  to  the  direction 
of  the  C  minor  symphony  and  some  ^^numbers'^  of  the  Fidelio. 
The  third,  so-called  musicians'  concert,  was  subjected  of  a 
necessity  to  many  changes  of  the  fourteen  pieces  of  which 
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its  programme  consisted,  as,  besides  the  Princes  who  were 
already  arrived,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Prussia,  the  Queen  <rf 
England  with  her  consort,  and  other  exalted  personages  were 
expected  at  the  solemnities  of  the  inanguration  of  the  statne, 
and  lAsst  did  not  like  to  begin  his  festive  cantata  before 
their  arrival.  But  it  became  at  length  necessary  to  make 
a  beginning ,  and  scarcely  was  the  first  '^number"  of  lAssfi 
cantata  concluded,  than  the  royal  personages  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  the  assembled  company  saluted  them  with  the 
national-hymn:  ^'Heil  Dir  im  Si^erkranz ; ''  after  whidi 
Lisst  had  the  whole  cantata  repeated;  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  which  it  was  left  to  the  two  Queens  to  make  the 
selection  of  the  next  musical-pieces  which  were  to  be  performed 
in  their  presence.  It  was  thus,  that  not  only  the  pieces  of  (he 
programme  were  changed  from  their  announced  order  of  suc- 
cession, but  several  of  the  pieces  were  necessarily  wholly 
omitted  on  account  of  the  delay  that  had  thus  occurred;  and 
the  musical  part  of  the  festival  was  brought  to  a  termination 
in  a  somewhat  unsatisfiEUstory  manner,  and  without  a  real  and 
proper  conclusion  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  anditoiy. 
A  chosen  few,  however,  among  whom  was  Spohr^  received  an 
invitation  to  the  grand  court  concert,  given  by  the  £ng  of 
Prussia  in  honour  of  his  exalted  guests  at  his  palace  of  the 
Briihl,  in  the  neighbourhood.  Meiferbeer  directed,  and  the 
programme  consisted,  with  the  exception  of  some  pianoforte- 
pieces  performed  by  Lissi^  of  song-pieces  only,  sung  by  the 
most  eminent  vocalists,  Messrs.  ManOus^  Pischeek  and  Standijf, 
with  Mdmes.  Lindj  Oarda  and  Tucaek. 

Aiter  a  summer  so  busily  occupied,  and  in  which  ^pohr 
was  deprived  of  all  leisure  for  composing,  the  impulse  to  write 
something  new  was  awakened  but  the  more  strongly  iqion  his 
return  to  Gassel,  and  several  instrumental  compositions  followed 
each  other  in  quick  succession,  to  which  style  of  art^  since  the 
termination  of  his  opera,  his  whole  mind  again  more  espe- 
cially addressed  itself.  About  this  period  he  wrote  his  15th. 
violin-concerto  (E  minor,  Op.  128,  published  by  SA^tierA), 
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which  he  first  played  at  the  subscription-concerts  in  Cassel, 
and  in  July  1845  at  the  previously  mentioned  musical  festival 
at  Oldenburg,  and  then  in  commemoration  of  that  event  de- 
dicated it  to  Poll  the  music  director  of  that  place.  This  was 
followed  by  the  sixth  quintet  for  stringed  instruments  (E  minor 
Op.  129,  published  by  Breiihopf  &  Hdrtel) ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  winter  by  a  quintet  for  pianoforte ,  two  violins ,  viola 
and  violincello,  in  D  minor  (Op.  130,  published  by  Schuberth); 
the  30th.  quartet  for  stringed  instruments  (Op.  132,  published 
by  Breiikcpf) ;  and  a  quartet  concert  to  for  two  violins,  viola 
and  violincello,  with  orchestra  —  the  latter  of  which  was  played 
at  the  next  subscription  concerts,  and  by  the  addition  of  the 
rich  instrumental  accompaniment  proved  especially  adapted  as  a 
simple  quartet  for  performance  at  a  concert  in  a  spacious  building. 
Before  it  had  appeared  in  print  (Op.  130,  at  Schuberth's)^  it  was 
sent  for  from  London  and  Vienna,  and  especially  asked  for  at 
Leipzic,  at  which  place  the  directors  of  the  Gewandhaus 
concerts  were  always  extremely  desirous  of  being  able  to 
announce  in  their  programme  a  new  composition  in  manuscript 
by  Spohr.  Such  upon  this  occasion  was  also  the  sentiment 
of  M,  Hauptmann  in  a  letter  to  Spohr :  '^Everything  coming 
from  you,  old  or  new.  always  finds  the  most  favourable  reception 
here:  one  can  easily  judge  from  the  applause  whether  a  thing 
merely  pleases,  or  whether  it  makes  a  deep  pleasurable  im- 
pression, and  that  is  always  the  case  with  your  things.  Either 
song  or  instrumental  music  of  yours  is  always  listened  to  with 
real  predilection,  the  concert-loving  public  finds  itself  then  in 
an  atmosphere  that  suits  it;  and  in  this  manner  also  the 
quartet  concerto  (with  the  execution  of  which  I  was  not  alto- 
gether satisfied)  met  with  a  very  warm  approval.  To  my  mind 
it  is  perfectly  Spohrischy  i.  e.  as  masterly,  as  it  is  replete  with 
feeling :  the  great  difficulties  attending  such  an  undertaking  are 
not  in  the  least  perceptible  when  listening  to  it,  and  as  in 
your  double  quartets,  the  greatest  clearness  is  always  apparent 
in  the  most  scientific  combinations,  which  cannot  always  be 
said  of  other  compositions  that  overstep  the  limits  of  the  ordinary ; 
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that  is,  what  the  initiated  understand  and  consider  as  high 
art,  hut  which  the  mere  hearer  of  feeling  finds  pleasing  and 
which  put  him  in  good  humour,"  &c.  The  correspondence 
upon  these  subjects  was  chiefly  conducted  by  Mendelssohn,  who 
also  made  the  proposition  to  introduce  the  third  act  of 
the  Crusaders  as  a  whole,  in  one  of  the  concerts  there,  and 
afterwards  announced  to  Spohr^  who  was  of  opinion  that  this 
opera  in  particular  was  not  very  suited  to  the  purpose,  his 
entire  satisfaction:  *'The  first  time  I  saw  your  work  in  Berlin, 
the  third  act  appeared  to  me  the  most  spirited,  and  finest  in 
the  whole  opera,  and  I  was  convinced  that  it  would  be  very 
effective  in  a  concert.  You  seemed  to  doubt  it,  and  therefore 
I  am  the  more  pleased  that  yesterday's  performance  of  it  made 
so  great  an  impression,  which,  to  judge  from  the  attention 
of  the  auditory,  the  applause  and  their  observations,  appears  to 
me  very  evident . . .  The  chorus  was  about  two  hundred  strong, 
and  the  hymn  in  H  major,  the  chorus  for  male  voices  in  C  major, 
and  then  the  scene  in  the  convent,  sounded  wonderfully  fine. 
A  thousand  hearty  thanks  for  this  enjoyment,  and  for  all  the 
many  beautiful  things  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  you.  .  .  . 
Unfortunately  I  was  not  able  so  to  manage  that  the  direction 
of  this  concert  would  fall  to  me;  but  it  went  so  well  under 
Gade,  and  he  had  made  himself  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
whole  work,  that  even  you  would  scarcely  have  desired  more,"  &c. 
In  striking  contrast  with  these  friendly  words  of  acknowledge- 
ment from  so  competent  a  judge,  a  circumstance  occurred  about 
the  same  time,  which  from  being  considered  by  Spohr  himself 
as  the  only  one  of  the  kind  throughout  his  long  musical  career, 
may  not  be  undeserving  of  special  mention  here.  Though  the 
opera  of  the  Crusaders  had  been  sent  by  special  request  to 
Dresden  for  performance  there,  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth,  it 
had  never  yet  been  put  upon  the  stage;  and  during  that  time 
the  directors  Reissiger  and  Wagner^  as  also  the  celebrated 
tenor  Tichatscheck ,  for  whose  splendid  voice  the  part  of 
Balduin  seemed  almost  purposely  written,  had  repeatedly 
expressed  by  letter  their  pleasure  with  the  work,   and  their 
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regret  at  the  constantly  recurring  delays,  which  deprived  them 
of  all  hope  of  Spohr^s  proceeding  there  to  direct  it  —  when 
suddenly,  to  his  great  astonishment,  the  score,  not  a  little  worn 
and  defaced,  was  sent  hack  from  Dresden,  without  honorarium, 
and  even  without  the  libretto,  to  which  Spohr  had  with  much 
trouble  appended  many  remarks  and  directions  in  writing ;  ac- 
companied only  with  a  letter  from  the  manager,  Mr.  von 
Liittichau^  the  very  unsatisfactory  contents  of  which  'may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  accidentally  preserved  copy  of 
Spohr^s  reply: 

"Your  Excellency's  letter  of  the  15th.  inst.  has  very  much 
surprised  me.  I  never  could  have  believed,  after  my  long,  and 
I  think  I  may  say  honourable,  career  as  a  musician,  that  I 
should  have  lived  to  experience  the  indignity  to  have  the  score 
of  one  of  my  works  —  not  sent  in  as  the  first  essay  of  a  be- 
ginner for  examination  and  trial,  but  ordered  by  previous  ap- 
plication —  sent  back  to  me  in  such  a  manner.  What  you  are 
pleased  to  assign  by  way  of  explanation  or  excuse  for  so 
strange  a  proceeding,  I  cannot  possibly  accept ;  for  it  was  no 
fiault  of  mine  that  the  opera  was  not  brought  out  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  both  soon  enough  and  frequently  enough  had 
I  drawn  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  I  could  obtain  no 
leave  of  absence  out  of  my  vacation  time.  How  the  opera, 
which  is  known  by  nobody  in  Dresden,  should  now  have  lost 
the  charm  of  novelty  I  can  as  little  understand,  as  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  opera,  which  were  already  known  to  you  when  you 
ordered  it,  should  now  all  at  once  be  found  objectionable, 
while  here  and  in  Berlin,  it  has  not  met  with  the  least  ob- 
jection in  its  present  form,  nor  formerly,  when  performed  in 
the  shape  of  a  play  throughout  Germany.  Had  your  excellency 
felt  any  anxiety  lest  the  opera  would  not  remunerate  for  the 
time  given  to  its  study,  and  the  expenses  it  might  entail,  you 
could  assuredly  have  found  some  relief  for  your  doubts  in  the 
many  numerously  attended  performances  which  have  already 
taken  place  here,  in  Berlin,  Brunswick,  &c.  It  is  difficult  for 
me  dlso  to  conceive  how  the  work  of  an  old  experienced  com- 
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poser  should  be  rejected  by  a  theatre  which  does  not  disdain 
the  rapid  works  of  beginners  and  dilettanti  such  as  ....  and 
....  The  insult  that  has  been  offered  to  me  is  therefore 
wholly  inexplicable,  and  I  must  console  myself  with  the  re- 
flexion, that  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  offered  to  me  duHng 
my  long  career  as  a  composer^  and  I  congratulate  myself  that 
I  am  not  under  a  theatrical  directorship  which  so  little  under- 
stands how  to  respect  the  feelings  of  a  veteran  artist,"  &c. 
To  this  a  reply  was  received  from  the  vice-manager,  K.  Winkler, 
who  at  the  request  of  Mr.  von  Liittichau^  expressed  his  regret 
that  the  return  of  his  score,  which  had  become  nece<?sary, 
should  have  so  much  offended  Spohr,  assuring  him  further- 
more ,  that  the  chief  reason  for  it  was  the  words  and  subject 
of  the  opera,  during  the  ecclesiastical  excitement. 

But  that  Spohr*s  view  of  the  matter  was  not  much  changed 
by  this  attempt  at  exculpation  is  evident  from  a  letter  he  wrote 
to  JRichard  Wagner,  in  which  he  opens  his  whole  mind  to  him, 
and  having  first  expressed  his  disappointment  that  Wagner'^s 
opera  "Tannhauser,"  which  he  had  proposed  to  the  Prince  to 
have  performed  in  celebration  of  his  birth  day,  had  not  re- 
ceived the  official  sanction,  he  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  detail  fully  to  him  the  incomprehensible  conduct  of  the 
Dresden  theatrical  directorship.  Wagner,  who  then  first  was 
made  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars,  gave  expression  to 
his  anger  thereat,  in  so  plainspoken  a  manner,  that  the  pub- 
lication of  his  letter,  highly  interesting  as  it  is,  would  perhaps 
be  unadvisable.  After  the  prospect  of  a  meeting  with  Wagner 
in  Dresden  had  been  dispelled  in  so  vexatious  a  manner, 
Spohr  proposed  to  him  a  rendez-vous  at  Leipzic,  where  he 
intended  making  a  stay  of  a  few  days  on  his  cont^mptated 
journey  with  his  wife  to  Carlsbad.  As  Wagner  seized  the  idea 
with  much  pleasure,  the  long  desired  personal  acquaintance 
was  at  length  made  with  the  greatest  mutual  satisfaction,  and 
letters  addressed  to  the  family  at  home  speak  among  other 
things  of  this  meeting,  and  other  interesting  circumstances  that 
occurred  during  their  stay  there: 
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'^We  are  passing  our  time  here  most  delightfully,  and 
enjoyinlg  a  very  feast  of  the  finest  music.  On  the  very  first 
evening  we  had  a  music  party  at  HaupimantCs^  where  trios  by 
Mendelssohn  and  Spohr^  in  which  each  master  took  part,  were 
played ;  and  the  company,  consisting  chiefly  of  connoisseurs  in 
art,  were  highly  delighted  indeed.  On  the  following  day  a 
very  charming  dinner-party  was  given  at  Wagner'^s  suggestion, 
who  has  himself  no  means  of  entertaining  friends  at  Leipzic,  by 
his  brother-in-law,  Professor  Brockhaus^  in  honour  of  Spohr. 
We  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  sister  and  several 
others  of  his  relatives,  all  of  them  most  intellectual  creatures, 
and  enjoyed  ourselves  greatly.  Besides  the  members  of  the 
family,  Heinrich  Lauhe,  the  author,  and  his  very  learned  wife, 
were  present,  who  gave  a  yet  more  lively  impress  to  the  con- 
versation. We  were  most  pleased  with  Wagner  y  who  seems 
every  time  more  and  more  amiable,  and  whose  intellectual 
culture  on  every  variety  of  subject  is  really  wonderful.  Among 
other  things  he  gave  expression  to  his  sentiments  on  political 
matters  with  a  warmth  and  depth  of  interest  that  quite  sur- 
prised us,  and  pleased  us  of  course  the  more  from  the  great 
liberality  of  feeling  he  displayed.  We  passed  the  evening  most 
delightfully  at  Mendelssohn^ s,  who  did  his  utmost  to  entertain 
and  please  Spohr.  This  family  has  for  me  something  very 
idealistic  about  them,  they  present  a  combination  of  inward 
and  external  features,  and  withal  so  much  beautiful  domestic 
happiness,  that  one  seldom  sees  the  like  of  in  actual  life.  In 
their  establishment  and  whole  manner  of  living  there  is  so 
mncb  unassuming  modesty  amid  all  the  obvious  luxury  and 
wealth  around  them,  that  one  cannot  but  feel  at  one's  ease. 
And  to  me  most  gratifying  is  his  unmistakable  attachment  to 
and  esteem  for  Spohr.  He  himself  played  a  most  extremely 
difficult  and  highly  characteristic  composition  of  his  own,  called 
^Siebenzehn  ernste  Variationen'  (seventeen  serious  variations), 
with  immense  effect ;  then  followed  two  of  Spohr^s  quartets  — 
among  them  the  newest  (the  30th.)  —  on  which  occasion 
Mendelssohn  and  Wagner  read  from  the  score  with  countenances 
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expressive  of  their  delight.  Besides  these,  the  wife  of  doctor 
Frege  sang  some  of  Spohr*s  songs,  which  Mendelssohn  accom* 
panied  beautifully;  and  in  this  manner  the  hours  passed  ra- 
pidly and  delightfully  with  alternate  music  and  lively  conver- 
sation, till  midnight  drew  on  unobserved,  and  at  length  gave 
impressive  warning  to  break  up.  Wtigner,  who  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Dresden  the  following  day,  came  to  take  leave  of 
us,  which  both  to  us  and  to  him  was  a  sad  moment.  Bat 
after  he  had  left,  he  was  frequently  the  subject  of  our  con- 
versation, for  he  left  us  the  words  of  a  new  opera  which  he 
had  written  (Lohengrin)  to  read,  and  which  is  exceedingly 
original  and  interesting.  .  .  .  Yesterday  at  the  dinner-table 
we  made  another  agreeable  acquaintance,  that  of  the  poet 
Robert  Prutz,  who  being  seated  exactly  opposite  to  us,  intro- 
duced himself,  sustained  a  very  lively  conversation,  and  appeared 
quite  charmed  at  meeting  with  Spohr.  After  dinner  a  per- 
formance was  arranged  in  the  church  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Thomas  School,  where,  without  any  accompaniment  Spohr*s  psalm 
with  double  choir,  'Aus  der  Tiefe'  (out  of  the  deep)  and  his 
favorite  motet  by  Bach:  'Ich  lasse  Dich  nicht*  (I  will  not 
leave  thee)  were  sung.  .  .  .  Last  evening  an  extra  concert  was 
given  for  Spohr  in  the  well-known  Gewandhaus,  which,  under 
MendelssohfC s  direction,  was  in  every  respect  a  brilliant  enter- 
tainment. The  programme  consisted  wholly  of  Spohr^s  com- 
positions, of  which  we  had  not  been  apprized  before  hand, 
and  which  was  on  purpose  to  take  us  by  surprise.  It  com- 
prised: Istly.  The  overture  to  Faust;  2dly.  An  air  from  Jessonda 
sung  by  the  prima  donna,  Mrs.  Meyer;  3dly.  Grand  violin 
concerto  played  to  Spohr' s  complete  satisfaction  by  the 
wonderful  hoj  Joachim;  4thly.  Songs  with  clarinet  accompani- 
ment, by  the  wife  of  doctor  Frege^  Mendelssohn,  and  a  first- 
rate  clarinetist,  so  wonderfully  executed  that  it  went  to  the 
very  heart;  5thly.  *Weihe  der  Tone,'  which  for  years  has  been 
a  bright-shining  star  with  the  Leipzic  orchestra.  At  the 
request  of  Mendelssohn,  Spohr,  although  he  would  rather  have 
remained  a  bearer  only,  took  the  direction  of  the  two  last 
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subjects,  on  which  occasion  he  was  greeted  by  the  orchestra 
and  the  auditory,  which  consisted  of  about  two  hundred  select 
guests,  with  a  storm  of  applause,  as  he  had  also  been  saluted 
with  upon  his  entrance.  The  whole  was  a  grand  elevating 
festival,  and  for  Spohr  a  deeply-felt  gratification.  Mendelssohn 
was  extremely  amiable,  and  the  whole  evening  as  though  in- 
tensely happy,  which  proved  how  foreign  to  his  mind  is  every 
feeling  of  jealousy.  This  evening  the  last  music  party  will 
meet  at  Vogfs,  where  Mendelssohn  proposes  to  himself  an 
especial  pleasure,  not  only  in  taking  part  in  Spohr'^s  first  trio 
as  pianist,  but  as  viol  in  his  splendid  third  double  quartet.'^ 

In  this  manner  up  to  the  last  moment  was  Mendelssohn^ s 
thoughtful  and  kind  attention  evinced  to  Spohr^  and  upon  his 
departure  on  the  following  morning,  when  the  numerous  friends 
who  had  accompanied  us  to  the  railway-station  had  taken  leave 
of  him,  he  was,  as  the  further  accounts  of  the  journey  express 
it,  "the  last  of  all,  who,  as  the  train  at  first  proceeded  slowly, 
ran  for  a  considerable  distance  by  the  side  of  the  carriage, 
until  he  could  no  longer  keep  up  with  it,  and  his  kindly 
beaming  eyes  were  the  last  that  left  their  expression  on  the 
minds  of  the  travellers  from  Leipzic,"  little  anticipating  indeed 
that  it  was  to  be  their  last  meeting  on  this  side  of  the  gravel 

Scarcely  had  Spohr  airived  in  Carlsbad,  than  he  received 
a  pressing  invitation  fi:om  the  Landgrave  of  Fiirstefiberg,  pre- 
sident of  the  society  of  music  of  Vienna,  to  direct  there  two 
grand  performances  of  his  renowned  oratorio,  "The  Fall  of 
Babylon,"  upon  the  occasion  of  a  festival  at  which  1000  singers 
would  assist.  But  as  this  was  to  take  place  in  November, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  ask  for  another  "extra- 
ordinary" leave  of  absence  to  comply  with  the  invitation,  this 
was  applied  for  through  the  Austrian  embassy.  But  notwith- 
standing the  signature  of  "3/c/^micA"  gave  its  imposing  weight 
to  the  application,  the  Prince  refused  compliance,  and  thus 
not  only  was  Spohr  prevented  going,  but  the  performance  of 
his  oratorio  was  necessarily  deferred  to  a  more  favourable 
opportunity. 
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Among  the  various  incidents  which  this  time  occurred  in 
agreeable  relief  and  interruption  to  the  daily  routine  prescribed 
for  taking  the  baths,    was   first  a   concert  given  by  the  vio- 
linist Ernst,  of  which  a  letter  speaks  as  follows:    ^The  con- 
cert of  so  celebrated  a  virtuoso  was  quite  an  event  for  Carls- 
bad,   and    afforded    us    much   pleasure.     Besides    the    song 
scene  of  Spohr^  he  played  several  of  his  own  things,   some 
of  which  were   very  beautiful,    curious  compositions    replete 
with  all  manner  of  difficulties   and  wonderful   artistic  resorts 
for    display,    and   which   he   executed    with    great  precision 
and  ease;  but  alhough  he  played  Spohr's  concerts  with  much 
care  and  great  expression,  yet  we  have    not  only  heard  it 
played   by    Spohr   himself,    but  by   his   talented  pupil  Jean 
Botty    much  more   correctly.     The   overcrowded    house   pre- 
sented   a   curious    spectacle,    for   not    only    was    the   space 
allotted  to  the   spectators,    but   the   whole    stage    also,    oc- 
cupied by  the  public,  which  sat  round  disposed  in  a  large  semi- 
circle," &c.    But  amusing  scenes  of  another  kind  also  occurred 
at  Carlsbad.     One  day  a  good-natured  invalid  visitor  of  the 
baths  took  it  into  his  head  to  give  a  little  treat  to  the  fifteen 
young  serving-women  attached  to  the  baths,  at  which  several 
hundred  spectators  were  present;  and  above  all,  Spohry  with  his 
characteristic  good  humour,  took  great  pleasure  at   the  sight 
of  the  assemble<l  girls,  dressed  in  their  uniform  (white  gowns, 
green  spencers,  and  pink  aprons),  each  with  a  fi-esh-gathered 
rose  in  her  hair,  seated  at  a  long  table,    and  looking  around 
on  all  the  spectators  with  eyes  beaming  with  pleasure  as  they 
partook  of  their  treat  of  coffee  and  cake.    At  another  time,  by 
^  similar  but  anonymous  kind- hearted  individual  a  parcel  was 
sent  to  Spohr  containing  two  enormous  herrings,  remarkable 
samples  of  their  species,  with  the  laconic  inscription  appended 
to   them:   "I  love  Spohr's  music!     The  great   German  Spohr 
will  not  despise  the  accompanying  quite  fresh  herrings,  a  very 
rare,  but  permitted   dish  here.     Carlsbad  June  6."     Though 
Spohr  had  always  been  used  to  receive  a  great  variety  of 
presents,  and  frequently  of  the  strangest  kind,   as  tokens  of 
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esteem  and  admiration,  yet  he  had  never  before  received  one 
of  so  surprising  and  comical  a  kind,  at  which,  with  Ernst,  who 
happened  to  be  present  at  the  moment  he  received  them,  he 
laughed  very  heartily,  and  then  without  much  speculation  or 
care  as  to  who  the  anon3rmous  donor  might  be,  ate  with  much 
relish  the  delicious  fish,  as  a  change  from  the  scant  prescript- 
ive sapper  permitted  to  the  bath  patients.  As  the  greatest 
moderation  not  only  in  physical  but  mental  exertions  and 
enjoyments  formed  part  of  the  bathing  cure,  Spohr,  as  a  con- 
scientious patient,  had  at  first  considered  it  a  duty  to  refrain 
firom  every  musical  excitement,  particularly  from  that  of  com- 
posing, until  the  impulse  became  so  strong  within  him  that 
he  thought  it  more  prejudicial  to  suppress  by  force  than  to 
give  some  form  to  the  vivid  ideas  that  floated  across  his  fancy ; 
and  thus  with  unforced  readiness  flowed  from  his  pen  the  last 
part  yet  wanting  to  complete  the  fourth  pianoforte  trio  which 
he  had  already  begun  in  Cassel;  and  it  being  as  it  were  the 
bubbling  and  overflow  of  the  gaiety  of  his  spirits,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  call  it:  by  way  of  souvenir  of  the  benefit  he  derived 
from  the  bubbling  springs  of  Carlsbad,  "Der  Spmdelsatz"  (The 
babble  piece).  As  however  there  was  no  good  player  on 
the  violincello  in  Carlsbad,  he  thought  he  should  be  obliged 
to  wait  till  his  return  to  Cassel  for  a  thorough  perform- 
ance of  the  trio;  but  during  a  short  stay  at  Meiningen 
on  his  return  journey,  Edward  Grund,  the  already  frequently 
mentioned  music  director,  with  incredible  diligence  took  all 
the  requisite  measures  for  getting  up  a  quartet  party  on  the 
same  evening  in  his  house,  where  Spohr  had  the  unexpected 
opportunity  of  hearing  his  trio,  with  the  aid  of  his  wife  and  the 
distinguished  violincellist  Metener,  for  the  first  time,  which 
afforded  also  no  little  deUght  to  the  company  present.  As  it 
also  soon  became  a  favorite  piece  with  the  musical  circles  of 
Cassel,  Spohr  kept  it  by  him  for  a  long  time  in  manuscript, 
before  he  sent  it  to  his  publisher,  Schuberth,  who  looked  forward 
with  truly  restless  impatience  to  the  appearance  of  this  trio 
of  Spohr's  in  order  to  make  it  public.    (Op.  135.) 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1847  the  day  drew  near  at 
length,  the  celebration  of  which  had  for  weeks  beforehand  set 
the  natives  of  Cassel  on  the  tip-toe  of  pleasurable  expectation, 
that,  namely,  of  his  twenty -fifth  year's  jubilee  as  director 
at  the  court  theatre  of  Cassel.  The  liyely  interest  taken  far 
and  near  in  this  festival  evinced  itself  in  so  many  demon* 
strations  of  attachment  and  esteem  towards  the  individtial 
thus  honoured,  that  a  published  account  of  them  written  by 
Dr.  Frederick  Oetker,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  devoted  to 
charitable  purposes,  formed  a  complete  pamphlet,  for  a  short 
extract  from  which  we  have  alone  room  here: 

^^Early  on  the  morning  of  the  20th.  January,  the  recipient 
of  the  day's  honours  was  awakened  from  his  slumbers  by  a 
serenade  played  by  his  pupils  Jean  Bott  and  A.  Mctlibrcm^ 
who,  assisted  by  musicians  of  the  court  orchestra,  performed  his 
second  double  quartet.  This  was  followed  by  a  long  successsion 
of  congratulatory  visits  from  relatives,  friends,  pupils,  and 
admirers  of  all  classes  and  from  every  quarter,  who  came  to  ex- 
press their  wishes  for  his  health  and  happiness.  From  the  society 
of  St.  Cecilia  there  came  a  well  selected  deputation,  composed 
of  representatives  of  soprani,  alti,  tenori  and  bass,  in  whose 
name  the  secretary  Knyrim,  the  only  remaining  original 
member,  expressed  in  hearty  words  their  grateful  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  many  services  rendered  to  art,  and  to  the  society 
in  particular,  by  the  honoured  jubilant.  These  were  succeeded 
by  the  postmaster-general  NebeUhau,  as  member  of  the  council 
of  state,  who  presented  Spohr  a  congratulatory  address  in 
writing  from  the  chief  magistrate  of  Cassel,  and  then  the 
music  director  from  Gottingen,  Mr.  Wehner,  delivered  a  wreath 
of  laurel  from  that  place,  accompanied  with  a  congratida- 
tory  poem,  and  with  a  diploma  nonimating  Spohr  an  honorary 
member  of  the  singing  association  of  Gottingen.  Accompanied 
with  a  most  obliging  letter  the  King  of  Prussia  sent  to  him 
the  order  of  the  red  eagle,  third  class,  and  the  Prince,  who 
had  some  years  before  already  conferred  upon  him  the  Hessian 
order  of  the  lion,  forwarded  to  him  upon  this  oecasioii  a 
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further  mark  of  distinction ,  nominating  him  music  director- 
general,  with  grant  of  official  character  at  court.  The  rescript 
of  this  patent  was  personally  handed  to  Spohr  by  the  cham- 
berlain van  Heeringen,  who  the  previous  year  had  been  nom* 
inated  intendant-general  of  the  court  theatre,  in  order  at 
the  same  time  to  express  both  his  good  wishes  and  the  high 
esteem  he  felt  for  Spohr  as  a  man  and  as  an  artist,  which 
he  moreover  proved  upon  this  occasion  by  the  splendid  festal 
performances  he  had  ordered  at  the  theatre  in  celebration  of 
this  day.  This  consisted  in  a  musical-dramatic  production  ''of 
scenically  connected  music-pieces  from  the  operas  of  /SpoAr/' 
the  tickets  of  admission  to  which,  besides  those  to  the  extra 
standing  places,  had  been  issued  many  days  before,  so  that  the 
house  was  actually  crammed.  When  Spohr  made  his  appearance 
in  the  box  in  the  first  tier,  which  had  been  appropriated  to 
him  and  his  family,  he  was  received  with  the  most  tumultuous 
demonstrations  of  joy ,  with  which  the  strains  of  his  overture 
to  the  opera  of  ''Alruna''  soon  mingled.  This  was  followed 
by  a  tableau  from  ''Zemira  and  Azor,*'  representing  the  union 
of  the  lovers.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  tableau,  as  also 
after  each  of  the  following  scenes  from  Spohr^s  operas:  ''Ze- 
mira",  "Zweikampf,"  "Jessonda,"  *'Berggeist,"  "Pietro  von 
Abano,^'  "Alchymist,'*  and  "Kreuzfahrer,"  the  feiry  with  her 
golden  magic  wand  came  upon  the  stage  and  introduced  the 
succeeding  scene  each  time  with  appropriate  verses.  After 
each  piece  of  music  the  outburst  of  applause  was  repeated, 
and  at  its  conclusion  redoubled  in  energy,  to  be  again  resumed 
with  equal  perseverance  as  in  succession  the  two  overtures  to  the 
"Mountain  Sprite"  and  to  "Faust"  were  executed  with  remarkable 
precision  under  the  direction  of  Bochmann  the  military  band- 
master. Then  followed  an  appropriately  conceived  festal- 
play  called  ''Die  Huldigung"  (The  Homage).  The  scene  re- 
presented a  handsome  park  ornamented  with  statues,  vases 
and  garlands;  in  the  back  ground  a  modest  dwelling,  but 
richly  decorated  with  garlands  of  flowers:  The  house,  in  which 
Spohr  was  ftom,  in  Brunswick*    Gardeners  and  maidens  are 
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■::ii5i^i  Jt  ie*:oT!iti::g  die  garden;  to  their  question  as  to  the 
•prr^^  icsi  -iC'^akAon  ot  the  festiyal  the  steward  informs  them, 
-?*-'-  uiem.  ±e  name  of  the  honoured  jubilant,  and  in  citing 
-li  wrrks   speaks  also  of  'Die  letzten  Dinge'  and   'Der  Fall 

jiJL  :a.w  set  TO  a  shout  of  joy,  and  from  every  part  of 

ire  ^»  ise  rizz  "ie  r?iui:a>iAstic  cheers  of  the  excited  assembly. 

T"»  a  ".niij  ::ir    jrriiestra  stmrk  up  the  polonaise  in  'Tanst,*' 

^mil-  '^T  .-■•nniine*?  ci  rhe  fete  waited  on  Spohr  to  conduct 

iizt  "-v.    &  Mir  It:  jI  i.wers,  where  he  was  again  greeted  with 

1   -n.^r^  x-.  i^  :r^*f .   az'i  a  crown  of  laurel  placed  upon  his 

>^cL     ii-  A*'"  llu  :i  ni-omred  son,"  amid  the  joyful  Tivats  of 

--   •-':   ...      ^trr    :i'i    fete   at   the   theatre   was    over,    and 

ie   ?r-  •.-^•I-'i  M  -ranake  of  a  family  supper  at  the  house  of 

:i>  s.  z-ii- j-w  ^'  f  ie  r^v:eived  late  in  the  evening  a  brilliant 

-r^-^nn.le   r  a  '.ie  31-n:  ^ers  of  the  lyrical  association,  who  had 

is>-<-n: . ,r*i  .r^i.r*  *Jie  hcu<e  by  the  light  of  numerous  ooloured 

\i^  >^     7*1-  ^;z^n^  *w«:  i:?  concluded  they  then  sent  up  a  de- 

^^.:i^'  •:    "!•    '?rrM:c:  i.e  diploma  of  an  honorary  member  of 

-.-  ^.,«.  -  r^  "ii»-*  ;fMli=.:.   Thus  terminated  this  eventful  day, 

\-*.    r. :  "u-  .t'<:^::e<:    xr  the  following  day  brought  further 

.*  x-^.u.-.:\r^  1*.:  :rv<^t?*  in  prosa  and  verse  with  honours  of 

,,^.-*  ^  •  .^  i^.  :.;r  'vixi  the  presentation  of  the  freedom  of  the 

:  -    r  ^    >.-  .*-.<:£  3iJ^rrate  of  Cassel,  and  as  also  worthy 

4    ^-,  vr-  ::     UT^f  r:^  ci  a  costly  silver  vase   from   the  joiot 

»;  v^*--  ,1^  r-t*  >>c:Ges:ra  and  theatrical  company,  presented 

>,    ^-c  c*,  ati  :',^  cf  the  festival." 

;^  ijc  r^vritr-'second  of  January  another  grand  fete  took 
^'^.^^  ^*,^.ti  *s  a  surprise  to  their  friend  and  master  by  the 
>M-:v--s  .*i  t>^  quartet  circle,  so  frequently  adverted  to. 
^  v^c  N".  >^  bvivl  bet^u  conducted  with  great  ceremony  into  the 
Hvsi-*v>^  >*^"  *^  company,  composed  of  about  seventy  persons, 
t  ^xs*;;'H;u!A^^rY  poem  composed  by  Dr.  Oetker  was  read. 

t  V»  WJtstc^  p^  ^  ^^  ^^^  which  now  followed  consisted 
*•'  <K'»WV  Ourvi  double  quartet,  executed  under  the  direction  of 
W  BMrti  J^f^^  -S^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^  incomparable  songs  with 
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clarinet  accompaniment,  sung  by  a  distinguished  dilettante ;  and 
the  pianoforte  quintet  with  wind-instrument  accompaniment. 
After  the  conclusion  of  these  extremely  successful  performances, 
all  adjourned  in  the  best  spirits  to  the  supper-room,  where, 
seasoned  with  toasts  both  of  earnest  and  mirthful  import,  the 
happy  evening  was  brought  to  a  close  in  an  appropriate 
manner. 

The  account  of  this  jubilee  published  shortly  after  by 
jPr.  Oetker  gave  occasion  at  the  same  time  to  Spohr  for  the 
commencement  of  his  autobiography.  The  author  of  that 
pamphlet  having  at  the  same  time  expressed  the  intention  of 
following  it  up  with  a  detailed  account  of  his  life,  requested 
Spohr  to  furnish  him  first  with  the  necessary  notes;  but  he 
himself,  while  making  the  necessary  sketch  of  it,  took  so  much 
pleasure  in  recalling  the  varied  events  of  each  year  as  they 
presented  themselves  to  his  memory,  that  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  preferring  to  undertake  its  full  detail  himself.*  With 
a  lively  interest  he  now  immediately  set  himself  to  this  work, 
which  nevertheless  proceeded  but  slowly,  when  the  impulse 
for  musical  composition  assumed  again  its  mastery.  He 
then  first  wrote  six  pieces  de  salon  for  violin  and  piano- 
forte, distinguished  by  the  titles :  Barcarole^  Scherso,  Sarabande^ 
SiciUano,  Air  varie  and  Mazurka,  collected  in  one  volume  as 
Op.  135,  published  by  J.  Schuberth;  these  were  followed  by 
his  fourth  double  quartet,  and  some  months  later,  at  the  ex- 
press wish  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  London,  by  the  eighth 
symphony  (G  minor),  which  appeared  at  Leipzic  as  Op.  137 
(Peters),  in  score  and  arranged  for  four  hands  for  the  pianoforte. 


*  From  this  somewhat  accidental  origin  of  Spohr^s  autobiography  it 
may  be  readily  inferred,  that  it  contains  nothing  moro  than  a  faithful 
picture  of  his  eventful  life,  interesting  to  the  majority  of  those  who  take 
a  warm  interest  in  his  musical  compositions ;  and  that  it  was  not  his  in* 
teotion  in  any  manner  to  have  it  considered  in  the  light  of  a  contribution 
to  the  history  of  art,  nor  as  a  critical  opinion  of  the  works  of  his  col- 
leagues in  art,  which  has  been  here  and  there  erroneously  expected  from 
this  biography. 
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Subsequently  also,  Spohr^s  actiTity  was  unusually  taxed 
at  the  theatre,  as  he  was  required  for  the  approaching  Whit- 
suntide holidays  to  prepare  not  only  the  usual  opera  but  also  (an 
exceptional  case)  a  grand  concert,  in  which  among  other  things 
his  double  symphony  and  his  first  concertante  were  executed 
by  himself  and  his  pupil  Jean  BoU.  For  Whitmonday  a  new 
opera,  ^^Arria,"  by  Hugo  Stahle,  had  been  selected,  which  as 
the  maiden- work  of  a  young  composer  who  had  grown  up  amid 
them  had  greatly  awakened  the  interest  of  all  lovers  of  music 
in  Cassel.  Already  when  a  boy  the  young  musician  had  ex- 
hibited such  prominent  talent,  that  Spohr  was  induced,  at  the 
wish  of  his  father,  Major  Stahle  of  Cassel,  to  take  him  as  a 
pupil  in  composition.  With  constantly  increasing  interest  he 
now  watched  the  progress  of  his  talented  pupil,  who,  already 
a  good  pianist,  soon  tried  his  hand  at  greater  pianoforte-com- 
positions, among  which  a  quartet  in  A  major  (Op.  1,  published 
by  Schuberih)  is  especially  remarkable  as  a  success.  En- 
couraged by  this,  he  then,  though  not  yet  one  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  ventured  under  Spohr* 8  guidance  upon  the  composition 
of  music  to  the  opera  above  named,  written  by  his  friend  Joe* 
Hofmeister,  and  that  so  fully  satisfied  Spohr,  that  upon  his 
pressing  recommendation  its  performance  was  determined  upon 
and  soon  put  in  process  of  execution.  Though  Spohr  ex- 
perienced real  satisfaction  at  the  highly  fekvourable  reception 
this  opera  met  with  from  the  public,  and  looked  forward 
hopefully  to  a  brilliant  future  for  the  young  composer,  this 
first  triumph  was  unhappily  his  last;  for  after  iixe  lapse  of  a 
year,  he  was  seized  with  an  inflammatory  fever,  which  arrested 
his  career  of  promise  by  an  early  death! 

After  Spohr  had  several  times  deferred  his  last  visit  to 
England  to  direct  according  to  invitation  the  performance  of 
some  of  his  works,  he  at  length  resolved  in  the  summer  of  1847, 
to  yield  once  more  to  the  reiterated  invitations  he  had  received, 
and  to  direct  the  three  grand  concerts,  in  which  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  proposed  to  give  the  whole  of  his  sacred 
pieces  —  oratorios,  psalms,  &c.   At  the  commencement  of  the 
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theatrical  vacation  he  therefore  set  out,  accompanied  on  the 
journey    to    England    by    his  wife    and    sister-in-law,    and 
this  time   by    way  of   the   interesting   cities  of  Brussel   and 
Ghent   to  Ostend,   where  he  proposed  to  embark.     A  letter 
written  home  adverts  as  follows  to  their  stay  in  Ghent:  '^On 
our  way  we  had  been  informed  that  upon  the  very  day  of  our 
arrival  a  grand  singing  festival  was  to  take  place,  of  the  united 
Flemish  and  German  lyrical  societies ;  but  as  we  did  not  arrive 
here  before  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  some  time  after  the  chief 
part  of  the  concert  had  begun ,  we  thought  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  fine  summer  evening  to  take  a  walk  through  the  town, 
which  we  found  large  and  handsome  beyond  our  expectation. 
Scarcely  however  had  we  proceeded  above  a  hundred  yards 
when  Spohr  was  recognised  by  some  gentlemen,  who  hastened 
towards  him  with  the  greatest  surprise,  and  compelled  us  al- 
most by  foce  to   go  with  them  and  hear  the  second  part  of 
the    concert,    the   first   part    being   just   finished.      In    this 
manner  we  were   all  three  hurried   into  a  fine  building,   the 
Talais  de  Justice'   and  stood  suddenly   in  the  immense  hall 
filled  with  several  thousand  persons,  when  at  the  same  moment 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  brought  us  in,  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  festival,  with  a  loud  voice  called  out:  'Mes- 
sieurs,  le  grand  compositeur  Spohr  vient  d'arriver  dans  notre 
ville,  le  voicir   At  this  announcement  the  whole  assembly  rose 
from  their  seats,  and  clapping  their  hands  cried:  ^Vive  Spohr ^ 
le  grand  Spohr  P  and  a  perfect  shower  of  flowers  in  the  shape 
of  bouquets  large  and  small  were  showered  upon  him  from  all 
sides.     It  was  long   before  the  tumultuous  applause  ceased; 
meanwhile  seats  were  yielded  to  us  in  the  best  places,  and 
there  we  sat  somewhat  out  of  countenance  in  our  dusty  tra- 
velling cq^tume  in  the  midst  of  handsomely  dressed  ladies. 
But  the  whole  scene,  from  its  very  unexpectedness,  had  some- 
ting  extremely  original  and  almost  overpowering  about  it.    We 
then  heard,  with  the  rest,  the  second  part  of  the  concert,  in 
which  the  different  lyrical  associations  sung  in  part  with,  and 
partly  without,  orchestral  accompaniment.  They  all  met  with  the 
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most  lirely  applause,   which  their  execution  in  reality  also 
deserred. 

'It  lasted  until  past  9  o^clock,  and  then  a  crowd  of  persons 
pressed  forward  to  salute  Spohr  and  to  speak  to  him,  so  that 
it  was  late  enough  before  we  got  home  to  supper,  and  retired 
to  rest.  But  this  was  again  to  be  of  short  duration,  for 
between  11  and  12  o'clock  we  heard  all  manner  of  noises 
and  preparations  for  a  grand  serenade,  which  the  Ghent  society 
^Des  Melomanes'  had  resolved  upon  giving  to  Spohr,  Nolens 
roiens  he  was  obliged  to  get  out  of  bed  and  dress  anew  not 
only  in  acknowledgement  of  the  fine  music  and  tremendous 
vivats  of  the  assembled  crowd,  but  also  to  receive  a  deputation, 
which  at  the  solemn  midnight  hour  announced  to  him  his 
nomination  as  honorary  member  of  the  society,"  £c. 

Upon   S2H>hrs  arrival  in  London    he  and  Us  travelling 
companions   were   again   hospitably  received  in    the   friendly 
£sanilT  of  Professor  TayloTy  and  for  them  now  began  in  every 
respect  a  period  of  great  enjoyment.  The  oratorio  performances 
in  Exeter-Hall  appointed  for  every  Friday,  went  ofiF  with  their 
usual  finished  perfection;  but  the  pn^amme  that  had  been 
previously  determined  upon   had  suffered  firom  the  alteration, 
that  in  place  of  the   ^'Calvary,"   which  it  was  feared  would 
here  also  excite  objection  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  a  second 
performance  of  the  'Tall  of  Babylon"  was  announced;  while  in 
the  third  concert,  as  it  had  been  previously  determined,  "Die 
letiten  Dinge,"    the  "Lord's  Prayer,"    and  Spokr's   recently 
composed    84th.    Psalm  after   Milton's  metrical    translation, 
were  given.     The  enthusiasm  at  all  the  three  concerts,  which 
was  scai*cely  susceptible  of  increase  on  all  that  had  previously 
been  shewn,  was  evinced  this  time  more  particularly  by  rap- 
turous encores  of  a  great  number  of  choruses  and  s^lo  pieces. 
The  intervening  days  were  passed  in   a  no  less  satisfactory 
manner,  in  which  all  emulated  in  affording  some  enjoyment, 
or  in  testifying  their  respect  for  Spohr  in  various  ways.    In 
varied  and  constant  interchange,  invitations,  festivities,   pro- 
menades and  railway  excursions  succeeded  each  other,  one  of 
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which  extended  as  far  as  70  English  miles ,  to  the  celebrated 
university  city  of  Cambridge,  vdth  its  grand  and  peculiar  style 
of  architecture;  and  another  to  the  city  of  Ely,  remarkable  for  its 
situation  upon  a  beautiful  and  fruitful  hill  rising  from  the  midst 
of  a  low  moorland,  and  yet  more  for  its  beautiful  cathedral, 
considered  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  England.  In  this,  as  a  remains  of  its  former  splendour,  the 
finest  ecclesiastical  psalmody  is  still  chanted  during  divine 
serrice  by  sixteen  singers  especially  maintained  for  that  purpose, 
and  seldom  in  that  solitary  place  could  perhaps  be  found 
hearers  so  devoutly  attentive  and  edified  as  were  Spohr  and 
his  travelling  companions. 

In  pleasant  reunions  with  the  Horsley,  Benedict  and  Taylor 
families,  his  most  intimately  known  friends,  Spohr  especially 
passed  many  happy  hours,  in  whose  circles  allied  so  intimately 
to  art  and  artists,  fine  music  was  a  never -failing  enjoyment, 
and  in  which  frequently,  to  the  delight  of  his  hearers,  Spohr 
contributed  his  personal  aid.  The  more  decidedly  however, 
did  he  decline  every  request  to  perform  in  public,  and  in  one 
exceptional  instance  only  consented  to  assist  at  a  concert 
given  in  his  honour  by  the  Beethoven  quartet  society.  The 
programme  of  this  concert,  which  displayed  the  heading 
^'Homage  to  Spohr,'^  comprised  however  on  this  occasion  nothing 
of  Beethoven^  and  three  compositions  of  Spohr  only,  selected 
from  different  periods  of  his  life,  viz:  1st.  A  quartet  (G  minor), 
a  production  of  his  early  youth;  2dly.  A  duet  composed  about 
20  years  later,  played  by  Joachim  and  Sainton  in  a  masterly 
manner,  and  3rdly.  The  third  double  quartet  (E  minor),  in 
which  Spohr  took  the  first  violin  part,  and  by  his  play  and  by 
the  whole  composition,  the  first  ' 'number' '  of  which  alone  had 
kindled  the  admiration  of  the  public,  drew  down  a  very  storm 
of  applause.  The  newspapers  adverted  in  terms  of  the  highest 
prajse  to  the  selection  of  the  three  compositions  and  to  their 
separate  beauties.  Upon  this  occasion,  respecting  the  duets 
the  "Times"  said  as  follows:  "These  duets  for  two  violins  belong 
to  the  greatest  productions  of  Spohr*s  richly  inventive  genius. 

8P0HB,  Autobiography.    IT.  ]C) 
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efforts  in  art  were  of  the  noblest  1 "  —  His  next  thought  was 
to  institute  a  festival  in  memoriam  of  the  too  early  departed 
one,  but  as  he  received  for  answer  to  his  proposal  to  that 
effect,  from  the  intendant  of  the  court  theatre,  that:  "the 
proposed  festival  in  memory  of  the  deceased  could  not  be 
^rmitted  at  the  concerts  of  the  court  theatre,  as  it  did  not 
find  approval  in  the  highest  quarters,'^  he  determined  to  give 
it  on  a  smaller  scale  at  a  private  concert  in  celebration  of 
the  25th.  anniversary  of  the  St.  Ceciha  society  on  the  22nd. 
November,  and  upon  the  occasion  to  inaugurate  the  fete  with 
a  poem  composed  for  the  occasion  with  a  chorus  from  Men- 
delssohfCs  "Paulus."  But  after  everything  had  been  arranged 
for  the  best  and  the  grand  rehearsal  been  held,  intelligence 
was  suddenly  received  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  the  Elector 
Wilhelm  11.,  who  resided  in  Frankfort,  which  was  followed 
by  that  of  his  death,  and  the  order  for  a  general  mourning 
throughout  the  Electorate  and  a  desistance  from  every  kind 
of  music  on  the  following  days.  Hereupon,  after  a  delay  of  a 
month,  the  performance  of  the  projected  festival  was  again 
about  to  take  place,  and  Spohr  had  once  more  fixed  the  day 
for  it,  when  death  once  more  intervened  —  this  time  afflicting 
his  own  family  with  a  very  painful  loss.  On  the  18th.  De- 
cember Spohr*8  mother-in-law  was  seized  with  illness,  and 
after  a  few  days'  suffering  was  snatched  from  the  disconsolate 
family  to  which  she  had  been  bound  by  ties  of  the  tenderest 
affection.  The  Christmas  holidays,  which  had  usually  been 
with  them  a  period  of  happy  festivity,  were  now  changed 
to  days  of  gloom  and  mourning,  and  the  more  so  from  the 
circumstance  that  Mr.  Pfeiffer  (father)  was  laid  on  a  sick-bed  by 
the  unexpected  blow,  and  the  happy  reunion  in  the  paternal 
house,  where  Spohr  always  felt  so  happy,  and  so  well  knew 
how  to  make  others  so,  seemed  to  be  interrupted  for  a  long 
time,  if  not  for  ever  I  The  subsequent  weeks  passed  amid 
cares  and  anxieties,  and  not  until  his  father-in-law *s  convales- 
cence could  Spohr  think  of  celebrating  the  long -prepared -for 

festival. 
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Tlie  programme  was  so  arranged,  that  it  presented  in 
chronological  order  twelve  music  pieces  of  Bach^  Handel, 
Haydn ^  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Hauptnmnn^  Mendelssohn  and 
Spvhr,  as  specimens  of  the  style  of  each  of  those  masters, 
to  whose  works  the  St.  Cecilia  society  during  its  existence  of 
twenty -five  years  had  especially  devoted  its  efforts.  After  the 
last  song  piece  but  one:  *'Wir  preisen  selig  die"  &c.,  from 
*'Paulus/'  a  poem  was  recited,  entitled :  Feeling  of  sorrow  upon 
the  early  death  of  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 

This  was  followed  by  the  presentation  of  a  double 
breast-pin  set  with  diamonds,  accompanied  with  a  poetical 
address  to  Spohr  —  the  subject  represented  by  the  pin  being 
a  violin,  and  bass-clef.  A  '^Hymn  to  Spohr,"'  composed  by 
H*  Sttlhle.  was  then  sung;  and  in  conclusion,  at  the  banquet 
which  followed,  a  discourse  was  delivered  relative  to  the 
origin  and  services  of  the  society  for  the  prosperity  of  which 
the  sjH^aker  himself  (Sir,  Weinrich),  in  the  triple  character 
of  suiter,  librarian,  and  treasurer,  had  laboured  with  unwearied 
leal  for  many  years. 

In  1S4S,  shortly  after  the  outbreak   of  the  disturbances 
iu  France,  Si>*:'hr^   somewhat  under  the   influence  of  ideas  of 
liWrtv.  &c^  composed  his  sextet  for  two  violins,  two  viols  and  two 
violiiicellos  ^^Op.  140,  published  by  C.  Luclhardt  of  Cassel),  on 
makin*'  entry  of  which  in  the  list  of  his  compositions,  he  ap- 
pended the  words:  *" Written  in  March  and  April  at  the  time 
of  the  glorious  revolution  of  the  peoples  for  the  Hberty.  unity 
and  grandeur  of  Germany."    And  this  composition,  so  rich  in 
frt>shnt^  of  melodies,  in  genuine  aetherial  harmony,  that  scarcely 
any  other  of  Spohr's  works  surpasses  it,  furnishes  an  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  state  of  his  feelings  and  his  aspirations,  which, 
soaring  above  the  storms  of  the  present,  speak  only  of  peace, 
hope  and  concord,  as  in  spirit  he  beheld  them  spring  out  of 
the  momentary  struggles.     Satisfied  as  Spohr  might  feel  with 
this  composition  —  the  first  since   the   dawning  of  the  new 
fiora  upon  Germany  —  he  nevertheless  for  some  time  wholly 
abandoned  all  further  composition,  feeling,  as  he  complained 
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in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Ilaupiniaftn,  that  *'tlie  excitement  of 
politics  and  the  constant  reading  of  the  newspapers  incapacitated 
him  from  giving  his  attention  to  any  serious  and  quiet  study." 

On  the  6th.  August  a  grand  popular  festival  took  place 
in  Cassel,  which  kept  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  in  a  state 
of  joyous  mobility  for  the  day.  It  commenced  early  in  the 
morning,  with  the  public  recognition  of  the  imperial  adminis- 
trator by  the  garrison  assembled  upon  the  'Torst."  This  was 
followed  by  the  consecration  and  presentation  of  colours  to 
the  newly-formed  corps  of  body-guards,  combined  with  a  grand 
church  service  in  the  presence  of  the  Electoral  family  upon 
the  Bowling-green  in  the  Karlsaue,  and  in  the  afternoon  there 
was  a  people's  festival,  in  which  the  whole  population  of  Cassel 
—  a  mixed  troop  of  all  classes  —  flocked  to  the  Aue,  either 
as  participators  in,  or  spectators  of,  the  popular  games, 
the  dancing  and  the  music.  Towards  evening,  to  the  surprise 
of  everybody  the  Elector ,  in  plain  black  dress  -  coat ,  was 
seen  threading  his  way  among  the  joyous  crowd,  with  looks 
expressive  of  the  cheerful  interest  with  which  he  acknowledged 
the  cheers  of  the  people  who  thronged  every  part  of  the  park. 
The  festivities  of  the  day  were  terminated  by  a  concert  under 
Spohr^s  direction,  executed  by  the  singers  and  members  of  the 
choral  societies  of  Cassel  in  front  of  the  orangery ,  at  which 
also  the  Elector  appeared,  and  after  a  lengthened  conversation 
with  Spohr,  asked  him  expressly  for  the  song  "Was  ist  des 
Deutschen  Vaterlaud." 

In  June  1849  Spohr  set  out  for  Carlsbad,  and  stopped 
on  his  way  thither  a  few  days  at  Leipzic,  where  in  the 
circle  of  his  musical  friends,  he  again  pjissed  many  happy 
hours  devoted  to  his  noble  art.  On  the  first  evening,  at  the 
house  of  his  friend  Mr.  Vogt,  two  of  his  latest  and  as  yet  un- 
published compositions  —  the  fourth  double  quartet  (G  minor) 
and  the  but  recently  finished  31st.  quartet  (C  major)  —  both  of 
which  wore  subsequently  published  by  C.  Luckhardt  in  Cassel 
as  Op.  136  and  141.  The  double  quartet  was  received  more 
especially   with  such  warm   admiration,  that   Spohr  gratified 
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the  wish  expressed  by  several  of  his  auditors  to  repeat  it 
once  more  on  the  following  day  at  the  conservatory  before  a 
large  circle,  among  whom  were  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  that 
institution.  On  the  last  evening,  his  old  friend  MoseheUs 
prepared  for  him  a  brilliant  fete,  and  embellished  the  musical 
part  of  it  by  his  own  masterly  performance  of  Spohr's  first 
trio,  and  his  pianoforte  quintet  with  wind  instruments,  after 
which  the  strains  of  a  choral  song,  "Honour  to  Spohr,''  were 
suddenly  heard  from  the  garden  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
some  of  his  four-part  songs,  some  of  Mendelssohn^s  and  some 
of  Ha**ptmanu's,  were  executed  in  a  most  effective  manner. 

The  now  ensuing  stay  in  Carlsbad,  extending  to  several 
w^^fck  W3IS  upon  this  occasion  particularly  pleasant  in  many 
Tx^rvvt^  Iz  the  intercourse  with  several  distinguished  men 
%v^  i -0^-  rVr  their  public  activity,  Spohr  took  great  pleasure. 
^  ;  .^^  <^;wi!i  It  were  Hanscmann  of  Berlin  and  Simson 
0-  \'  .^^'v  v:.  tv>  the  latter  of  whom,  firom  the  thorough  com- 
y.  ►  Y  o-;  ^cntuuent  in  their  mutual  political  creed,  he  was 
v^x\K\^it>  Attracted.  As  both  men  evinced  at  the  same  time 
^  %Hnu  love  of  music,  they,  together  with  their  fami- 
t  y*«  were  soon  admitted  into  the  small  circle  of  the 
y^U^t  who  had  the  entree  to  the  musical  performances  of 
i^pchr  and  his  wife.  With  these  and  other  charming  families 
the  afternoons  were  then  passed  in  excursions  on  all  sides  into 
the  beautiful  environs,  in  which  Spohr^  although  long  since  well 
acquainted  with  every  spot,  always  experienced  a  new  delight 
and  one  equally  shared  by  his  wife. 

From  his  stay  in  Carlsbad  Spohr  also  experienced  the 
most  desirable  benefit  to  his  health,  resulting  in  so  com- 
plete and  permanent  a  relief  to  the  liver  complaint  which  had 
recurred  at  previous  frequent  intervals,  that,  grateful  as  he 
felt  for  the  pleasant  and  health-restoring  time  he  had  passed 
there,  he  had  now  no  further  necessity  to  resort  to  the 
wonderful  efficacity  of  its  waters. 

Strengthened  and  refreshed  in  body  and  mind,  he  returned 
to  Cassel,  and  shortly  afterwards  began  the  composition  of  his 
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fifth  pianoforte  trio  (C  minoTy  Op.  141,  published  by  Schuberth 
in  Hamburg);  which  was  followed  by  three  duets  for  two 
soprani,  published  by  Peters  of  Leipzic,  which  for  their  sweetly 
expressive  melodies  and  their  ease  of  performance,  like  those 
which  had  previously  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Mendelssohn^ 
soon  became  favorite  pieces  in  musical  circles. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1849  Spohr  was  afflicted 
by  a  heavy  sorrow,  in  the  sudden  illness  that  befell  his  wife 
the  day  after  Christmas  Day,  and  which  increased  so  much  in 
severity  as  to  imperil  her  life  at  the  entry  of  the  new  year. 
At  length,  however,  her  good  and  unimpaired  constitution, 
aided  by  the  most  unremitting  care,  overcame  her  malady, 
and  Spohr  hailed  once  more  with  delight  the  day  when  she 
could  again  resume  her  accustomed  seat  by  his  side  at  the 
dinner- table.  But  on  the  next  day  (January  22)  an  un- 
toward accident  befell  himself.  While  on  his  usual  daily  way 
to  the  theatre  rehearsal,  a  sharp  unexpected  frost  having  set  in 
during  the  night,  he  slipped,  and  fell  with  such  violence  as  to 
inflict  a  very  severe  blow  on  his  head,  from  the  consequence  of 
which  the  unremitting  care  of  bis  experienced  medicial  attendant 
Dr.  Hamier  did  not  re-establish  him  till  after  the  lapse  of 
several  weeks.  Shortly  after  his  recovery,  he  wrote  his  ninth 
symphony,  ^^Die  Jahreszeiten''  (The  Seasons),  the  plan  of  which 
had  much  occupied  his  mind  during  his  illness,  and  as  he 
himself  complained,  ^^regularly  haunted  him  during  the  long 
sleepless  and  feverish  nights.'*  He  gave  in  so  far  a  new  form 
to  it,  that  he  divided  it  into  two  grand  themes,  with  the  de- 
signations :  Part  I. :  Winter,  transition  to  spring,  spring.  Part  H. : 
Summer,  transition  to  autumn,  autumn.  Although  Spohr  wrote 
the  symphony  in  the  dull  cold  days  of  winter,  the  result  ne- 
vertheless was  just  the  least  characteristic  of  his  tvinterly  in- 
tentions. While  in  the  spring  theme  every  note  rings  joyous 
vrith  the  glad  awaking  of  nature,  —  in  that  of  summer^  the 
sultry  heat  is  expressed  in  tones  the  effect  of  which  is  such, 
that  the  astonished  hearer  positively  seems  to  feel  it  —  and 
lasUy  the  autumn  ^  with  its  exhilarating  music  of  the  chase, 
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arid  Uie  muhUfrly  interwoven  Rheinweinlied  (yintage  song  of  the 
lihhut)  —  can  scarcely  fail  in  inspiring  the  hearer  with  the 
moKt  lively  euthuhiaHm. 

About  tbift  time  Spohr,  with  every  lover  of  music  in  Cassel 
experienced  great  plcaHure  from  the  visit  of  a  young   female 
arilHle  neaily  related   to   him.     This  was  Bosdlie  Spohr^  the 
second  dan^btor  of  his  brother  William,  From  early  childhood 
she  bad  evinced  a  passionate  love  of  music,  and  subsequently 
devoted  herrtclf  with  unwearying  zeal  to  the  study  of  the  harp. 
AUhongh  at  first  it  was  not  the  wish  of  her  parents  that  their 
daughter  should  perform  in  public,  yet  when  they  had  subse- 
quently become  convinced  of  her  real  artistic  talent,  they  could 
no  longer  oppose  her  ardent  wishes,  and  at  the  age  of  22 
she  proceeded,  accompanied  by  her  &ther,  upon  her  first  musical 
tvmr.    After  she  had  given  proof  of  her  abilities   in   several 
public    performances   at   Uanibu.r«   ar-d   Leipzic,    she    visited 
Oa^i^el  %ht>re  ^he  played  sev^^ril  :i:M$  ra  pnT:ate  circles,  and 
a:  on^  C\.»r»v.vrt;   at;  the   ti!«.^u:rv  ~:.Ier  li^  direction   of  Spokr, 
on  ^'i:v  a  Avac^on  >Iie  u«  c  jn'j  ^iiu'i'tc  iiie  vjirme^i  approbation 
n  \  itj^-::**l  -i'lviivr^  :.l:   i  jf-:  jrore  crA::iriii^   reward  in 
;vj    >  LI.  •iii'M:.:  •  I"*  ^'  ri<   cf  ier  bigh]j-esteezDf(£  ^srcle.     The 
J  ,  ^1  >.-o:c-r.iJT  Mcbiered  mnny  a  briHiicti  triumph 
..  .  vT.ir>  w  ^'^^  '*^'"  ""'^^^  ^^  ^ormnny  and  HoBaiid- 
, .,  ,.:  p.v.Ts.Xr  ^r^istic  career  was  shortly   brought  to  an 
,;..^P..fM:v  ^>.:>r  termmation,   first  by  deaths    in    her  i«- 
mnr^infc   ^-'^  ^^"'  ^^^  afterwards  by  her  marriage  ^ 

pvriT^  the  summer  vacation,  in  order  at  length    to 
j.i>  U>,>fr-promi8ed  visit  to  Breslau,  Spohr  proceeded  thither'w 
^^y  ,■>«■  Leipzic  in  the  hope  of  hearing  Schumann's  new  opera  <rf 
•y^-aoveva;"  but  to  his  great  regret,  upon  his  arrival  th«^  be 
»*j  informed  of  the  delays  that  had  intervened  to  defer' its 
(performance,  and  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  attend 
ing  several  rehearsals,  but  which,  on  account  of  the  frequenUv 
interrupting  repetitions,  could  n«turaUy  afford  him  but  a  verr 
imperfect  conception  of  the   whole  work.    Although  by  no 
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means  an  admirer  of  the  compositions  of  Schumann  so  far 
known  to  him,  in  which  he  had  frequently  found  a  want  of 
euphony  and  melodious  breadth  of  harmonies,  he  formed  a 
very*  favourable  opinion  of  the  opera,  and  it  especially  pleased 
him  to  observe  that  the  same  method  of  treatment  which  he 
had  resorted  to  in  the  composition  of  the  "Crusader"  had  been 
followed,  in  that  Schumann  did  not  permit  the  unnatural  in- 
terruption of  the  action  by  a  wearisome  and  constant  repe- 
tition of  words.  It  was  no  less  interesting  to  Spohr  to  become 
acquainted  with  some  of  his  larger  pianoforte  compositions, 
the  desired  opportunity  for  which  was  afforded  him  at  the 
musical  parties  given  to  him,  at  which  Mrs.  Clara  Schu- 
mann  played  a  trio  and  pianoforte-concerto  of  her  husband's 
with  the  most  finiBhed  excellence,  with  which  exception  all  the 
rest  were  compositions  of  Spohr^s^  among  which  the  sextet  he 
wrote  during  the  March  revolution:  and  at  an  extra-concert  at 
the  Gewandhaus  his  newest  symphony,  "The  seasons,''  was 
performed  to  the  great  delight  of  all   who  heard  it. 

The  remainder  of  his  stay  in  Breslau,  which  was  there 
expressively  designated  as  a  "fortnight-long  Spohr  festival," 
was  a  continuous  round  of  entertainments,  musical  soirees,  &c. 
The  '*Neue  Oder-Zeitung"  describes  Spohr' s  advent  as  "an  event, 
that  had  set  all  the  educated  classes  of  the  tovm  in  com- 
motion," and  further  adds:  "Everybody  crowds  forward  to  see 
the  German  master  —  all  are  anxious  to  say  that  they  have 
at  least  had  the  satisfaction  of  a  personal  meeting.  There  is 
a  peculiar  gratification  in  standing  opposite  to  the  man  who, 
though  his  eye  rests  upon  us  with  the  coldness  of  the  stranger, 
has  been  long  known  to  us  in'  spirit  as  one  of  our  best  and 
dearest  friends  —  whose  works  have  recalled  to  us  the  golden 
dreams  of  our  youth,  and  whose  noble  creations  purify  our 
souls.  All  in  Germany  who  love  music  and  who  play,  recognise 
the  master  to  whom  as  musicians  they  are  indebted  for  a 
great  part  of  their  culture,  for  many  elevating  feelings,  many 
hours  of  happiness.    Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at  that  every 
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one  crowds  around  the  master  —  that  all  are  ready  to  acquit 
part  of  that  debt  to  him  by  lond  and  honourable  acknowledge- 
ments ?" 

His  festive  reception,  which  commenced  at  the  very  rail* 
way  station,  was  followed  in  the  eyening  by  a  grand  serenade 
and  procession  by  torch-light,  for  which  all  the  musical  and 
choral  societies  of  Breslau  had  met  to  execute  the  choicest 
pieces  of  music,  chiefly  selected  from  Spohr^s  operas,  and 
which  at  intervals  they  gave  singly,  or  executed  in  combination 
and  en  masse.  At  the  grand  concert  that  took  place  under 
his  own  direction  at  the  spacious  and  handsome  Aula,  his  own 
compositions  alone  were  given :  Overture  to  and  air  from  "Faust" 
the  third  symphony,  with  the  "Lord's  Prayer;"  and  the"Breslauer 
Zeitung"  designates  it  as  "a  musical  festival  singular  in  its 
kind  in  the  city  of  Breslau,  for  that  Spohr  at  the  present 
time  was  the  only  one  who  had  so  much  distinguished  himself 
in  very  kind  of  composition,  that  the  church,  the  concert  room, 
and  the  theatre,  could  equally  boast  of  his  works;  and  that 
i^uch  H  performance  by  such  united  powers  (singing  academy, 
lh<^trto^  orchestra,  society  of  musicians,  &c.)  had  never  yet 
t^^u  plac0  there/'  At  the  different  banquets  that  were  given 
to^  ^"^i^^Aii^.  his  mu$ic  in  variotts  ways  formed  part  of  the  enter- 
taiumeuK  and  the  songs  that  were  written  in  his  honour  for 
the  occasion  had  been  adapted  to  appropriate  melodies  of  his, 
which  greatly  increased  their  effKt  and  frequently  took  the 
company  by  surprise. 

At  the  express  wish  of  the  fiiends  of  music  of  Breslau, 
be  determined  to  assist  personally  at  a  concert  given  in  the 
smaller  saloon  of  the  'Aula,  before  a  great  number  of  musical 
amateurs  who  had  been  invited;  in  his  sextet  and  third  doable 
quartet,  of  which  the  ^'Breslauer  Zdtung"  speaks  with  much 
enthusiasm,  and  after  dwelling  upon  the  generally  acknowledged 
specialities  of  his  play,  says  further:  ''that  the  master  at  his 
present  age  still  possesses  all  those  specialities;  that  he  plays 
with  the  fire  and  energy  of  a  young  man,  and  throws  off  the 
greatest  difficulties  with  a  power  and  boldness  that  are  aston- 
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ishisg  —  that  it  is  a  thing  quite  unusual  and  was  never  seen 
there  before." 

On  the  part  of  the  directors  of  the  theatre  the  happy 
selection  of  Spohr*8  opera  '^Zemire  and  Azor"  was  made  in 
his  honour,  which,  with  its  charming  melodies,  never  fails  to 
make  the  most  pleasing  impression  on  the  public  on  the  first 
time  of  hearing;  and  with  its  music  so  truly  appropriate  to 
its  subject,  opens  to  us  as  it  were  the  bright  world  of  fairy 
land,  which  although  more  than  ever  fading  away  from  the 
materialistic  age  in  which  we  live,  yet  idealised  by  such  sweet 
sounds,  can  never  lose  its  fascination  for  the  mind.  This  effect 
was  produced  on  this  occasion  in  Breslau  also,  as  demonstrated 
by  the  brilliant  reception  with  which  it  was  welcomed,  and 
the  generally  expressed  wish  for  its  speedy  repetition  under 
Spohr*8  direction,  who  then  also  experienced  great  pleasure 
in  those  two  fine  performances  of  his  work.  —  He  was  no  less 
gratified  by  the  organ  concert  given  him  by  his  friend  Hesse 
in  the  fine  church  of  St.  Bernard,  in  which  he  exhibited  his 
great  mastery  of  that  grand  instrument  in  every  possible 
manner.  Devoted  admirer  and  adherent  of  Spohr  as  he  was, 
he  was  still  loathe  to  part  from  him,  when  after  a  fortnight 
passed  in  Breslau  he  departed  with  the  purpose  of  making  an 
excursion  in  the  Riesengebirge  with  his  wife.  As  a  guide  inti- 
mate with  the  localities  Hesse  accompanied  them,  and  was  not 
a  little  gratified  in  witnessing  the  feelings  of  delight  with  which 
Spohr  was  impressed  by  the  natural  beauties  of  his  Silesian 
&therland.  Neither  was  music,  loved  music  forgotten,  for 
it  was  not  only  the  subject  of  daily  discourse,  but  in  the 
Riesengebirge  itself  the  powerful  serenades  of  the  music 
chorists  of  Warmbrunn  and  Hirschberg  greeted  their  master, 
Spohr.  —  The  return  journey  to  Cassel  was  made  vid  Berlin, 
where  Spohr  found  an  invitation  from  the  conservatory,  which, 
although  but  thinly  composed  in  summer,  performed  never- 
theless a  part  of  his  oratorio  "Calvary"  and  his  psalms  with 
doable  chorus  in  a  brilliant  manner,  by  way  of  compensation 
both  to  themselves  and  him  for  his  inability  to  comply  with 
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zz-^  ■jL^.'Li.^iZ;.  tier  Lad  given  him  almost  every  winter  to  come 
i::£  *rlfT  prrK»iially  direct  or  hear  his  oratorio. 

XrAz.'^iile  the  political  state  of  Germany,  and  more  par- 
tj-ili^'T  of  Ht-^sse  greatly  grieved  Spohr,  and  as  the  best  con- 
».:1  zj'.z,  Le  aliaxjJoned  himself  to  his  musical  studies,  the  zest 
5:r  miiih  cli  not  leave  him  even  in  this  time  of  trouble  and 
*.:rr:Tr.  la  the  course  of  the  months  of  October  and  November 
if-  c: n. j»:»s^  his  seventh  quintet  for  stringed  instruments 
•r  m:h-:'^.  Op.  144,  published  by  Peters),  and  three  songs  from 
-*•_»!.•*  iL:«:i-Aiid  aad  one  days  in  the  East,"  by  Bodenstedt 
iJjc.  jiitli-ted  by  Fliers). 

Ii  ^as  in  the  summer  of  this  year  that  Spohr  experienced 

:ie  ELf/iic^  *i:d  cLxaLcry  of  the  court.    He  had  intended  to 

«iirt  lie  £rst  dav  of  his  vacation  for  a  tour  in  Switzerland 

ai.d  tri'-r  !:.;>.     He  accurJingly  sent  in  his  request  to  the 

Ejt\V:r.  mLui  Le  ovcsi'tered  a   mere  pro-forma  matter.     To 

>}»  I'f  iTVA:  siirrrse  the  answer  was  in  the  negative  —  no 

jtJiTf^  vf  *bo<rv>*   »'-ui*l  be   granted.     Hereupon  Spohr  set  ofF 

w.:^;ci    'r.ive-     He  passed    through    the  Via  Mala,   over  the 

?rV;.^:r  :-   ^  *^*  i  ^^"d  Venice,  and  returned  over  the  St.  Gott- 

YxhrSi  \^^  --*  Luceru,  and  so  back  to  Cassel,  where  he  arrived 

Kf/iTV  :>c  vacation  had  expired.  After  a  short  repose  he  availed 

>.;r4sr''  oi'  the  remaining  time  to  pay  a  long>promised  visit  to 

H  , '/  ( , «  the  director  of  the  orchestra  at  GottingeiE  who,  conjointly 

%':'^  .i*l  the  lovers  of  music  at  that  place,  xsed  every  exertion 

to  vto  honour  and  afford  gratification  to  their  esteemed  guest. 

\  st^rena  Je  given  by  the  members  of  the  choral  society  on  the 

^-vt  evening  of  his  arrival  was  followed  on  the  next  morning 

^^  a  musical  greeting  performed  by  the  band  of  the  regiment 

Ntng   at    Nordheim  in   the   immediate   neighbourhood.     At  a 

^»and  concert  given  at  the  Aula  Spohr  directed  in  person  his 

xunphouy  "Die  Weihe  der  Tone,''  which  was  followed  by  his 

(K^pourri  on  themes  from  Jessonda,  performed  by  one  of  his 

uiost  distinguished  pupils.  Augusts  Kompel,  who  when  a  boy  had 

i^wrtkoiunl  the  warmest  interest  on  the  part  of  Spohr  by  his  re- 

uwirkablo  talents  and  after  having  studied  under  him  for  several 
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years  with  the  greatest  success,  was  first  appointed  a  member  of 
the  court  orchestra  at  Gassel  and  subsequently  Kammermusicus 
and  member  of  the  royal  orchestra  at  Hanover.*  As  finale 
to  the  concert  Mendelssohn's  music  to  Athalia,  combined  with 
a  melodramatic  poem,  was  executed  by  the  members  of  the 
Gottingen  choral  society;  and  thus  Spohr^  who  had  been  present 
at  its  grand  rehearsal  with  the  greatest  interest,  had  the  much 
desired  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  only  one 
of  the  grander  lyrical  compositions  of  Mendelssohn  which  he 
had  not  yet  heard.  On  the  following  day  there  was  also  some 
excellent  music. 

Wehner  had  made  arrangements  for  quartet  music  at  his 
own  house,  and  previous  to  a  large  dinner  party,  which  he 
gave  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  Spohr^  some  exceedingly  fine 
music  was  performed  with  the  most  finished  excellence,  and 
to  the  delight  of  all  present  Spohr  himself  took  part  in  his 
own  sextet.  The  dinner  was  seasoned  by  a  succession  of 
appropriate  toasts  and  piquante  speeches,  the  chief  subjects 
of  which  were  music  and  politics,  and  lastly  also  "Spohr^s  bold 
stroke"  —  the  journey  without  leave  —  was  drank  amid  the  clang 
of  classes  and  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  company,  who 
highly  approved  of  the  spirit  he  had  shown.  But  the  ^'bold 
stroke"  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  considered  with  much  less 
approbation  in  Cassel,  and  a  few  weeks  after  Spohr's  return  he 
was  officially  required  by  the  general-intendant  to  explain  and 
justify  *'his  absence  from  Cassel  without  leave."  His  explan- 
ation was  considered  unsatisfactory,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  550  thaler  (82  I,  10  5.).  He  went  to  law; 
but  the  end  of  it  was  that  he  paid  the  money,  which  was 
handed  over  to  the  pension  fund  instituted  by  him. 


*  To  him,  as  a  true  representative  of  the  Spohr  school  was  the  pre- 
ference giyen  oyer  all  the  competitors  who  bid  in  emulation  of  each  other 
and  at  very  high  prices  for  the  highly  coveted  Stradivari  violin  of  his 
honoured  master;  and  which  became  his  property  one  year  after  the 
decease  of  the  latter. 
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It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  trouhles  that  he  wrote  a 
series  of  six  pieces  de  salon  for  yiolin  and  piano  and  the  32nd. 
violin  quartet  (Op.  145  and  146;  Leipzig,  Peters). 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1852  Spohr  received  a  visit 
from  the  director  of  the  Italian  opera  in  London,  Mr.  Gye, 
who  proposed  to  him  to  .direct  there  his  opera  of  "Faust'' 
during  his  summer  vacation,  and  for  that  purpose  to  write  a 
connecting  recitative  instead  of  the  dialogue  in  the  original, 
by  which  means  alone  the  ui^ent  wish  of  the  Queen  for  the 
performance  of  the  opera  on  the  Italian  stage  could  be  grati- 
fied. As  Spohr  at  first  considered  that  such  a  change  would 
be  impossible  in  many  of  the  scenes,  he  felt  compelled  to 
decline  the  proposal;  but  they  were  not  so  easily  to  be  pacified 
in  London  by  so  unexpected  an  answer,  and  after  receimg 
several  further  pressing  letters  upon  the  subject,  Spohr  set 
himself  to  work,  and,  contrary  to  his  own  expectation,  with 
such  satisfactory  results,  that  after  its  completion  he  expressed 
himself  upon  the  subject  in  a  letter  of  the  21st  May  to 
Hauptmann  in  the  following  words:  "You  have  no  doubt  al- 
ready heard  that  at  the  express  wish  of  the  Queen  of  England 
and  of  Prince  Albert  I  have  remodelled  my  opera  "Faast'' 
for  the  grand  opera.  This  work  has  afforded  me  great  pleasure, 
and  agreeably  engaged  me  for  a  period  of  three  months,  in 
which  I  have  been  as  it  were  transported  completely  back  to 
the  happy  days  of  my  youth  in  Vienna.  At  first,  witii  the 
assistance  of  trj  wife,  I  had  to  alter  the  dialogue  scenes  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  adapt  them  to  composition.  In  doing 
this  I  have  endeavoured  to  impart  more  interest  to  them  than 
they  previously  possessed,  and  to  make  elision  of  those  things 
which  from  the  first  had  displeased  me  at  many  performances 
I  had  seen  of  this  opera.  I  think  and  hope  that  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  both.  I  had  then  to  replace  myself  as  it  were  in 
the  same  mood,  and  style  in  which  I  wrote  Faust,  and  I  hope 
that  I  have  succeeded  in  this  also,  and  that  no  one  will  ob- 
serve a  difference  of  style  between  the  old  and  the  new.  The 
opera  consists  now  of  three  acts;  the  second  concludes  with 
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the  wedding  scene,  and  the  third  hegins  with  a  new  entr^acte, 
which  depicts  with  reminiscences  from  the  trio  of  the  torch- 
dance  and  the  witches'  music  the  night  of  debauch  passed  by 
Faust,   and  then  passes  into   a  grand  recitative  by  Mephis- 
topheles,  to  which  his  air  in  E  major  is  connected.    After  the 
disappearance  of  the  witches  a  recitative  by  Faust  follows, 
blended  with  intonations  of  former  and  later  conception,  and 
hereupon  a  shorter  one  between  him   and    Wagner^  which  is 
succeeded   by  the  concluding  finale.     My  curiosity  is  now  in- 
tense to  hear  the  opera  in  its  new  form  I    Should  nothing  come 
of  the  journey  to  London,  I  hope  to  hear  it  soon  at  Weimar, 
as  lAsst  has  asked  for  it  in  its  new  form  for  the  court  theatre 
there."  —  The  new  recitatives  thus  reached  London  so  early, 
that  weeks  before  Spohr^s  arrival  there  the  study  of  the  parts 
could  be  commenced;  but  at  the  first  rehearsal  he  remarked 
that  the  in  every  other  respect  so  greatly  distinguished  Italian 
singers,    were   not  all  he  could  have  desired  in  their  com- 
prehension of  this  to  them  wholly  foreign  style  of  music,  for 
which  reason  he  immediately  ordered  daily  thorough  rehearsals 
under  his  own  direction,  in  which  he  soon  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  that  the  whole  of  the  singers  entered  more  and  more 
into  the  conception  and  spirit  of  his   musical  intentions,  and 
submitted  with  the  greatest  willingness  to  his  every  nod,  until 
every  thing  went  so  faultlessly  that  after  the  four  last  grand 
rehearsals  which  took  place,  and  the  lapse  of  three  weeks,  it 
was  possible  to  give  a  perfect  public  performance. 

To  avoid  all  seeming  reiteration  of  the  numerous  musical 
events  and  marks  of  respect ,  that  in  the  interim  were  shewn 
to  Spohr  on  this  visit,  it  will  suffice  to  mention  one  agreeable 
surprise  only  of  which  Spohr  used .  to  speak  with  delight  in 
after  years.  This  was  the  magnificent  performance  of  his 
oratorio  ^^Calvary''  (des  Heilands  letzte  Stunden)  at  Exeter 
Hall,  under  the  excellent  conducting  of  Costa;  and  which,  per- 
formed by  greater  masses  of  assistants  than  at  the  memorable 
Norwich  festival  (700  singers  and  musicians),  completely  over- 
powered Spohr  himself,  as  well  as  the  enthusiastically  delighted 
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u     n  ^-  r.1  i.  i:it  he  was  obliged  to  agree  in  the  re- 

L    I   i^-  r -:i?.  :La:  the  eflfect  in  many  parts,   especially 

ZL-*  jvt— lLIj  iir.p«i>ing  choruses,  was  more  immense 

-J-       i:>-t7  1 —<--:  J  Lad  eyen  conceived. 

1  ^iz:.  ^-.   :c  ▼i::h  d:.v>.  according  to  English  custom, 

:. -.—rt-  LTf   :I  "-r-i .   u.-rte  are  no  concerts,   ^nd  eyen  all 

-  ri>  >  iL-ivL  >:•««•  cladlr  availed  himself  of  the  in- 
:  :-  I-  -*  :-  'ri  r:  r.±ie  excursions  far  away  from  the 
..'."!-:    z:    r^mi-  L:?  energies  somewhat  in  the  fresh 

--ZL  :l-     ^^^  :iiz^*:j1  fiti^ne  and  excitement.     Some- 

X- -  -..     /^yiA2L   iri  Kensington,   on   a   visit  to  the 

.._./••»■''  z^_:^f^:  Kmetimes  farther   by  railway  to 

r    ^««  -      7 -:ic:;iz:  c::intrT-honse  at  Chertsey,  which 

_—   --    -.1-1    -ii-e    J:::!e   paradise;"   or  to  Professor 

:    ';..-—   :I~-T— r£.    rr:ai    which   he   always    returned 

•.   z   -  .  1  i::  £  ':•-•:  J  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  London 

_—  r^  r-^ii-r'.'t!  and  his  amiable  manners  were 

-   ^     .   -        _*— i    'i  rr'^rllecuon  to  Spohr^  and  he  would 

-  .  «  ,T  .>: -.rirei  naturalist,  in  his  kindly  un- 
.    -^    : .     •  -    ^  .^  I  :».2L«*  v-t  to  welcome  him  on  a  hot 

^    11   4  ".^it  s:i'r:mer  jacket  and  a  broad- 

;..'.■   a  i'  Ti'-cr  of  *'his  welcome  renowned 

-     v  ^   :^  :.=:  3'^;:5^j^  cnler  ''pour  le  merite,"  and 

.    ,-    :.-     -^-'i:^   inrTse  every  possible   means  of 

:..    --  -  •:.^;:I:^  ,£  Fa;:$t  had  prospered  so  well, 

..    ^..•'    :;^  i-Tjc  ciirlic  performance  took  place 

-I  •  •*.  L.:a  4  j:::«2r  written  home  refers  to 


-  -^    ^• 


■* 


.»  ^ 


I  ^c.a^arably  well,  and  made  a 
^  .  .  _  ;*  ..c  i^n  everybody.  Indeed  to  us 
-,.  .•  :  ...t  i  '^-''-^  -'^-  ~  everything  was  so  grand, 
■•  •:  :^^  i*;i:.:«:iul  ;fcemes  blend  charmingly 
,  •^^^u:  -^r^Iirjr  fine  effects.  Decorations, 
^^  ^  j^,  ;XL'^«i::irr7  brilliant  and  got  up  at  great 
->^:-.  -;.'C?ers;  iad  choHKs  did  their  best,  so  that 


J 
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the  Londoners  say,  that  they  have  not  seen  so  splendid  an 
operatic  perforraance  for  many  years;  and  it  was  received 
throughout  also  with  the  most  enthusiastic  applause.  That 
the  foreign  (almost  all  Italian)  singers  would  have  sung  this 
German  music  with  so  much  zest  and  pleasure,  we  could 
scarcely  have  believed  possible.  Those  who  most  distinguished 
themselves  were  Mrs.  Castellan  (Kunigunda),  Eonconi  (Faust), 
Formes  (Mephistopheles),  and  Tamberlik  (Hugo).  The  latter 
charmed  every  body,  for  he  has  a  splendid  tenor  voice  vrith 
immense  power,  and  he  executed  the  beautiful  air,  accompanied 
by  a  magnificent  chorus  of  forty  male  voices,  with  such  fire  and 
irresistible  power  that  a  da  capo  was  called  for  by  general 
acclamation.  And  Formes  also,  in  his  song  in  A  major^  which 
had  greatly  gained  by  the  newly  composed  exceedingly  beautiful 

introduction  and  recitative  scene The  whole  house  was 

in  ecstacy,  and  in  the  intervals  between  the  acts,  and  at  the  end, 
Spohr  was  warmly  congratulated  by  a  host  of  friends  and  ad- 
mirers." With  similar  success  and  with  yet  more  perfect  execution, 
the  second  and  third  performance  of  Faust,  under  Spohr's  di- 
rection, took  place  vrithin  a  few  days ;  after  which  he  once  more 
left  England,  accompanied  to  the  place  of  embarcation  by  nu- 
merous lovers  of  music,  who  up  to  the  last  moment  projected 
the  most  inviting  plans  for  the  next  summer. 

Agreeably  impressed  with  the  successful  issue  of  his  journey, 
he  returned  to  Germany,  picturing  to  himself  the  happy  hours 
in  which,  as  was  his  custom,  he  should  again  relate  amid  the 
expectant  circle  at  home  the  interesting  incidents  of  his  visit. 
But  this  time  the  pleasure  of  once  more  meeting  the  members 
of  his  family  was  but  too  soon  overshadowed,  and  Spohr  beheld 
with  much  alarm  the  sufifering  constitution  of  his  father-in-law, 
whose  declining  bodily  strength  had  for  some  time  past  ex- 
cited the  utmost  anxiety;  but  which  assumed  appearances  so 
threatening  during  the  last  few  weeks,  that  the  anxious  members 
of  his  family,  despite  their  tender  care  and  hopefulness,  could 
no  longer  deceive  themselves  as  to  the  near  approach  of  his 
dissolution.    With  sorrowing  hearts  they  beheld  with  every  day 

8P0HB,  Antoblography.    IL  20 
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tLe  nearer  approach  of  the  locg-dreaded  moment ;  till  on  the 
4th.  Octcl:«€r  1S52.  the  loTed  and  honoured  parent  breathed 
his  lis:.  Tzis  sad  e^ent  cast  an  endoring  shadow  OTcr  Spohrs 
life,  fcr  wri  his  wife  he  not  only  lamented  the  loss  of  the 
t^ljTed  f^:i«?r.  hat  mourned  thenceforth  that  of  the  tmthful 
frier-i  wiose  fteiings  and  sentiments  had  been  so  congenial 
wii  his  own. 


In  the  aatnnm  of  1852  the  duties  of  Spokr^s  office  were 
uaexpectedlv  much  alleviated  by  the  nomination  of  a  second 
»iir*M.t««r;  an  appointment  which  indeed,   with  his   gr^at   ac- 
tivity  and   as  yet  unimpaired   powers,    he   had   never   con- 
templated as  a  thing  to  be  desired;  but  which  was  nererthdess 
the  more  agreeable  to  him  from  the   circumstance  that  the 
newly -created  appointment  was  given   to   his   favorite  popil, 
concert-master  Jean  Bott,  m  order  to  secure  his  rqectkm  of 
the  post  oi  musical  director   at   Hanover,   which   had  been 
offered  to  him  under  very  favourable  circumstances.    By  this 
means  :ae  Cassel  court  orchestra  was  saved  the  loss  of  so  distin- 
glli^heJ  a  member,  and  his  services  were  fully  secured,   Spohr 
coDseuted  also  very  willingly  to  the  requisitions  of  the  managers 
of  the  theatre  to   abandon  to  the  direction   of  the  new  co- 
jLn?vtor  the  operas  proposed,  and  suggested  but  few  modi- 
lications  in  this  arrangement.    By  this  means  BaU  assumed 
the  direction  of  a  number  of  light  operas,  chiefly  French  and 
U;ilian,  but  undertook  as  heretofore  to  lead  as  first  violin  in 
iht?  orchestra  under  Spohr's  du-ection  in  all  grand  German 
operas,  which  were  reserved  to  the  latter.    The  repeitory  of 
the  new  and  zealous  co- director  soon  received  an  interesting 
addition,  for  in  the  beginning  of  the  year   1853  Shatspeare's 
-Midsummernight's  Dream,"  with  Metidelssohn's  music,  was  per- 
formed on  the  Cassel  stage  for  the  first  time;   on  which  oc- 
casion Spohr  expressed  himself  in  the   following  words  in  a 
lotter  to  Haupfmann:  'The  most  charming  music  that  I  know 
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of  Mendelssohn  is  indeed  his  music  to  the  '^Midsummemight's 
Dream,"  which  has  at  length  been  performed  here  also,  and 
right  well.  Bott  practise^  the  orchestra  in  the  music  most  as^ 
siduously,  and  for  me  it  was  a  great  enjoyment  to  be  enabled 
for  once  to  listen  as  auditor  to  the  performance  of  good 
music.''  In  regard  to  Spohr's  own  labours  the  same  letter 
then  speaks  further:  "We  are  now  studying  'Tannhauser,' 
(which  the  Elector  has  at  length  permitted),  and  we  shall  give 
that  opera  for  the  first  time  on  Whitmonday.  It  will  be  put 
on  the  stage  with  the  greatest  care  and  both  decorations  and 
costumes  will  be  rich.  There  is  much  that  is  new  and  beautiful 
in  the  opera,  but  much  also  that  is  most  distressing  to  the 
ear.  For  the  violins  and  basses  it  is  more  difficult  than  any- 
thing I  ever  yet  met  with,"  &c. 

After  the  first  performances  of  this  difficult  work  had 
passed  off  in  the  most  successful  manner,  Spohr  wrote  again 
respecting  it  to  his  friend  Hauptmann:  "Tannhauser'  was 
performed  last  night  for  the  third  time,  and  again  to  a  full 
house.  The  opera  has  gained  many  admirers,  by  reason  of 
its  earnestness  and  its  subject-matter,  and  when  I  compare 
it  with  others  produced  of  late  years,  I  am  also  of  their  way 
of  thinking.  With  much  of  what  was  at  first  very  disagreeable 
to  me  I  have  become  famiUarised  from  frequent  hearing ;  but 
the  want  of  rhythm,  and  the  frequent  absence  of  rounded  periods 
is  still  to  me  very  objectionable.  The  manner  in  which  it  is 
performed  here  is  really  very  fine,  and  in  few  places  in  Ger- 
many can  be  heard  with  such  precision.  In  the  enormously 
difficult  'ensembles'  of  the  singers  in  the  second  act,  not  one 
single  note  was  omitted  last  night.  But  with  all  that,  in 
several  parts  these  assume  a  shape  which  make  a  downright 
horrifying  music,  particularly  just  before  the  part  previous 
to  where  Elizabeth  throws  herself  upon  the  singers  who  rush 
upon  Tannhauser.  —  What  faces  would  Haydn  and  Mosart 
make,  were  they  obliged  to  hear  the  stunning  noise  that  is  now 
given  to  us  for  music !  —  The  choruses  of  pilgrims  (but  which 
are  here  supported  by  clarinets  and  bassoons  j>.)  were  in- 
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tonated  so  purely  last  night,  that  I  became  somewhat  reconciled 
for  the  first  time  to  their  unnatural  modulations.  It  is  as- 
tonishing what  the  human  ear  will  Ifj  degrees  become  accus- 
tomed tol"  &c. 

Although,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  above  remarks, 
Spohr,  with  his  prominent  sentiment  for  harmony  and  beautifuL 
regular  forms  in  music,  could  not  readily  reconcile  himself  to 
the  tonic  creations  of  more  modem  times,  which  so  frequently 
deviate  from  them,    he  nevertheless  took  a  lively  interest  in 
them,  and  was  so  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  Wagner*$ 
newest   opera   ^^Lohengrin,"    that   while  awaiting   the   as  yet 
witheld  permission    of  the  Elector  for  a   full  theatrical  per- 
formance, he  determined  upon  giving  some  scenes  from  it  at 
the  ensuing  winter  concerts,  and  wrote  to  Hauptmann  on  the 
subject  as  follows :   "If  you  wish  to   afford  us  a  pleasure  by 
sending  something  for  our  winter  concerts,  let  me  ask  of  you 
the    music  to    Xohengrin.'     I  was  in    correspondence    with 
Wagner  this  summer,   and  he  knows  that  I  am  exerting  my- 
self to  put  that  opera  upon  the  stage  here,  also.     He  will 
therefore  have  no  objection  to  a  performam^e  of  some  scenes 
beforehand.   I  shall  write  to  inform  him  of  it  also  upon  a  fitting 
occasion,  but  I  do  not  like  to  renew  the  correspondence  on 
the  subject,  without  being  empowered  to  ask  at  the  same  time 
for  the  score  for  our  theatre,  which  will  not  be  before  noct 
summer,  for  the  birthday   of  the  Elector.^'    This  expectation 
was  nevertheless  not  realised,  for  the  Elector^s  pennission  was 
neither  granted  for  the  day  appointed,  nor  upon  a    subse- 
quent reiterated  solicitation;    and   in  this  manner  Spohr  was 
never  enabled  to  hear  this   opera,  which  both  in  Cassel  and 
other  places  he  had  repeatedly  striven  to  do. 

With  the  approach  of  the  vacation  of  the  summer  1853 
Spohr  made  preparation  once  more  (for  the  sixth  and  last 
time)  for  the  journey  to  England,  whence  in  the  month  of 
January  he  had  received,  (and  as  chance  would  have  it  upoa 
the  same  day)  two  letters  of  invitation  from  two  wholly  dif- 
ferent parties.     One,  from  the  theatre-dii^ector  Grye^  contained 
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a  recapitulation  of  the  plan  formed  iu  the  preyious  summer, 
of  bringing  out  an  Italian  translation  of  Spohr^s  ^^Jessonda" 
during  the  approaching  season;  the  other,  from  Dr.  WyldOf 
the  director  of  the  recently  instituted  New  Philharmonic  Society, 
contained  a  pressing  invitation  to  Spohr^  to  undertake  the 
direction  of  the  grand  concerts  which  the  society  contemplated 
giving  during  the  summer  months.  The  latter  attractive  in- 
vitation was  the  one  that  decided  hi^  yet  wavering  resolu- 
tion, since  it  was  of  the  greatest  interest  to  him  to  procure 
a  hearing  for  his  grander  orchestral  compositions,  which  would 
there  be  performed  with  all  that  power  which  was  already 
known  to  him,  before  a  public  who,  like  all  the  performers, 
understood  so  thoroughly  the  spirit  of  his  music. 

Scarcely  had  lie  arrived  in  London  than  an  agreeable 
musical  surprise  awaited  him,  for  on  his  first  visit  to  Dr. 
Wfflde  he  was  pressed  by  him  to  proceed  immediately  to  a 
morning  concert  then  about  to  take  place,  and  arrived  there 
just  in  time  to  hear  an  excellent  performance  of  his  nonett, 
and  at  the  conclusion  was  warmly  greeted  by  the  audience, 
to  whom  the  announcement  of  the  presence  of  the  composer 
was  both  an  agreeable  and  sudden  surprise.  Under  similar 
circumstances  he  was  present  the  next  evening  at  the  last 
Philharmonic  concert  in  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  where  he 
was  greatly  gratified  by  the  very  successful  performance  of  his 
historical  symphony,  which  was  enthusiastically  applauded. 
A  few  days  afterwards  the  first  of  the  concerts  of  the  New 
Philharmonic  Society  took  place  under  his  personal  direction, 
of  which  mention  is  made  as  follows  in  a  letter  written  home : 
'Xast  evening  Spohr  consummated  the  first  of  his  great  achieve- 
ments ;  the  direction  of  the  fine  New  Philharmonic  concerts  in 
Exeter-Hall,  where  he  was  again  received  with  the  same  enthu- 
siasm as  formerly,  and  which  was  manifested  throughout  the 
whole  performance.  We  found  our  exalted  expectations  of 
this  gigantic  orchestra,  wholly  composed  of  musicians  of  high 
standing,  fully  realised,  and  the  impression  made  by  the  im- 
mense mass  in  the  spacious  and  densely  crowded  hall  was 
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truly  grand  and  imposing.  Even  the  ninth  symphony  of 
Beethoven,  abnormal  as  are  many  things  therein,  and  especially 
the  last  subject,  with  the  ^song  to  pleasure,^  executed  in  the 
finished  manner  it  was,  afforded  a  real  enjoyment.  Spohr^s 
^Overture  in  the  severe  style'  opened  the  concert,  and  bad 
a  grand  effect;  as  also  that  of  'Jessonda,'  which  was  eren 
encored.  This  was  followed  by  the  tenor  song  in  ^Jessonda/ 
splendidly  sung  by  TK  Formes,  and  received  with  tmnnltnoos 
applause,"  &c. 

Not  less  interesting  also  was  the  progranune  of  the  last 
concert  directed  by  Spohr;  it  comprised  besides  his  own  com- 
positions —  a  quartet  concerto,  a  double  symphony ,  and  the 
overture  to  the  "Mountain  Sprite,"  —  the  D  major  symphony  of 
Beethoven,  the  overture  to  'Tidelio,"  the  duet  for  two  pianofortes 
of  Mendelssohn  and  Moscheles  (executed  by  Miss  Claus  and  Miss 
Goddard),  and  some  other  pieces.  The  performance  of  the  whole 
of  the  pieces  of  music  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  in 
regard  to  the  fine  effect  of  Spohr* s  symphony,  a  letter  specially 
remarks:  'The  double  symphony  seemed  as  though  it  had 
been  written  expressly  for  such  orchestral  powers  and  for  this 
place.  The  lesser  orchestra  was,  in  accordance  with  several 
trials  made  at  the  rehearsal,  placed  high  up  above,  and  apart; 
and  sometimes  between  the  powerful  and  imposing  masses  of 
tone  of  the  larger  orchestra  it  sounded  really  like  music  firom 
another  sphere." 

The  chief  object  of  Spohr^s  journey  to  London  was  thus 
once  more  fully  achieved:  but  on  the  other  hand  the  projected 
performance  of  ''Jessonda''  during  the  same  time,  met  with 
numerous  unexpected  obstacles.  In  order  to  allow  Spohr  the 
number  of  rehearsals  he  considered  necessary  for  the  study 
of  the  work,  another  opera,  also  a  newly  studied  one,  ''Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,"  by  Berlioz^  was  selected  for  performance  during 
the  intervening  opera  nights;  and  as  is  the  custom,  was 
to  be  repeated  several  times  without  further  rehearsal.  But 
upon  the  very  first  night  of  its  performance,  it  met  with  a 
very  unfavourable  reception  from  the  public,  and  Spohr  himael/, 
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interested  as  he  felt  to  hear  this  much-talked-of  music,  respect- 
ing which  opinions  were  so  conflicting,  was  not  much  edified 
thereby,  as  appears  from  a  letter  written  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Luder:  ''In  the  opera  of  Berlioz ,  which  I  heard  in  London 
this  summer,  there  are  some  fine  things,  but  scarcely  has  one 
begun  to  feel  interested  in  it,  than  there  comes  a  something 
60  bizarre  and  harsh,  that  all  the  pleasure  one  has  felt  is 
destroyed.  I  have  a  special  hatred  of  this  eternal  speculating 
upon  extraordinary  instrumental  effects,  for  his  opera  contains 
without  doubt  many  really  happy  conceptions  both  melodic 
and  dramatic,  and  these  are  always  marred  by  them.  This 
it  was  also  that  displeased  the  London  public,  which  was  at 
first  very  favourable  disposed  towards  him,  and  received  him 
upon  his  entering  the  orchestra  with  loud  applause;  but  as 
the  opera  proceeded  their  dissatisfaction  increased,  until  at 
length,  upon  its  conclusion,  the  audience  broke  out  into  one  gen- 
eral storm  of  hisses  and  whistling ;  a  circumstance  never  known 
to  have  occured  before  at  the  Italian  opera  in  London  in 
presence  of  the  Queen  I  —  It  is  with  Berlioz  as  with  all  the 
other  coryphees  of  the  music  of  the  future;  they  do  not  abandon 
themselves  to  their  natural  feelings  in  their  work,  but  specu- 
late on  things  which  have  never  yet  been.  That  is  the  reason 
why  these  gifted  musicians  seldom  write  anything  that  is 
enjoyable,  particularly  for  people  who  in  the  last  century  grew 
up  in  the  knowledge  of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,^^  &c. 
With  so  explicit  an  opinion  as  that  pronounced  by  the  Lon- 
don public,  the  theatrical  direction  did  not  dare  risk  a  second 
performance  of  the  opera,  and  other  operas  were  obliged  to 
be  substituted,  which  required  also  several  rehearsals,  and 
"Jessonda,"  which  was  as  yet  only  in  the  first  stage  of  study, 
was  still  farther  postponed.  This,  nevertheless,  was  no  great 
source  of  uneasiness  to  Spohr,  and  the  time  thus  gained  was 
agreeably  occupied  by  him  in  other  musical  enjoyments. 

On  this  visit  indeed  Spohr  and  his  wife  found  a  home 
replete  with  everj  domestic  comfort  in  the  house  of  Dr.  A. 
FarrCy  who  emulated  with  his  kind  lady  in  his  attentions  to- 
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wards  them,  and  kindly  devoted  every  hour  that  bis  professional 
engagements  permitted  to  the  entertainment  of  his  guests;  in 
this  manner  a  warm  friendship  was  soon  established  between 
the  two  families,  and  the  weeks  passed  under  his  roof  were 
ever  recalled  by  Spohr  as  among  the  most  pleasing  of  his 
recollections.  As  Dr.  Farre  and  several  of  his  medical  col- 
league were  very  musical  and  good  singers,  they  had  formed 
themselves,  in  conjunction  with  some  other  families  devoted  to 
the  art,  into  a  musical  circle,  in  which  music  of  a  high  class 
was  zealously  cultivated,  and  that  of  Spohr  was  more  especially 
the  favorite.  In  a  soiree  of  this  kind  he  had  one  evening 
the  agreeable  surprise  to  hear  his  oratorio  "Die  letzten 
Dinge"  performed  by  eight  and  twenty  dilettanti  with  faultless 
precision,  a  production  which,  in  rare  contrast  with  the  habitual 
English  taste  for  massive  instrumentation,  appealed  to  the 
feelings  in  the  most  pleasing  manner  by  the  perfect  puriiy 
and  intensity  of  its  expression.  At  a  brilliant  musical  soiree 
given  by  Dr.  Farre  himself,  in  compliment  to  his  guests,  a 
succession  of  pieces  selected  from  Spohr's  different  operas  was 
also  given  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  and  was  subject  of  no 
small  surprise  and  gratification  both  to  him  and  the  assembled 
company. 

Meanwhile,  the  rehearsals  of  "Jessonda"  had  slowly  pro- 
ceeded, it  is  true,  but  there  had  arisen  so  many  causes  for  a  delay 
in  its  production,  that  before  this  could  take  place,  the  period 
of  his  vacation  expired,  and  Spohr  was  obliged  to  leave  London 
for  Germany ;  but  in  doing  so  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  leaving 
his  opera  in  charge  of  a  worthy  representative,  Mr.  Costa, 
under  whose  direction,  a  fortnight  afterwards,  it  was  per- 
formed several  times  with  the  most  brilliant  success. 

Upon  his  landing  at  Calais  Spohr  was  warmly  received 
by  the  amateurs  of  music  of  that  town,  who  had  become  ap- 
prised of  the  day  of  his  arrival,  and  he  was  invited  by  them 
to  a  grand  entertainment  given  in  his  honour.  Its  chief  feature 
was  a  luxurious  banquet,  but  of  which  also  an  agreeable  musical 
surprise  formed  a  part;  for  at  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner 
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the  pleasing  notes  of  Spohr^s  C  minor  quartet  were  heard  in 
the  adjoining  apartment,  which  was  followed  by  the  execution 
of  several  other  pieces,  and  continued  up  to  the  departure  of 
the  delighted  guests  at  a  late  hour.  This  day,  so  unexpectedly 
passed  in  Calais  in  the  midst  of  musical  and  festive  enjoy- 
ments, was  a  subject  of  special  gratification  to  Spohr^  as  he 
had  least  of  all  expected,  here,  upon  the  soil  of  France,  to  have 
met  with  such  proofs  of  esteem  and  so  much  admiration  for 
his  music. 

On  the  return  journey  he  was  much  occupied  with  an 
idea  which  he  had  conceived  in  England  of  a  new  grand  com- 
position for  the  pianoforte  with  instnunental  accompaniment, 
and  which  upon  his  arrival  home  he  forthwith  began  with 
zest  and  spirit.  Thus  was  produced  —  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  Spohr^s  age  —  one  of  his  finest  masterpieces,  the  septet  for 
pianoforte,  two  stringed  and  four  wind  instruments,  replete 
with  the  freshness  of  youthful  thought  in  every  part,  with  a 
larghetto  which  has  scarcely  its  equal  in  bewitching  harmony 
and  beauty  of  modulations.  While  yet  in  manuscript  it  was 
publicly  performed  at  the  next  subscription  concert,  on  which 
occasion  both  the  composition  and  the  excellence  of  the  exe- 
cution met  with  the  most  favourable  reception  and  acknow- 
ledgement. The  pianoforte  part,  which  was  as  grateful  as  it 
was  difficult,  was  taken  by  J.  Bott,  and  the  audience  testified 
yet  more  warmly  their  just  appreciation  of  his  execution  from 
his  having  displayed  also  on  the  same  evening  his  brilliant 
talent  as  violin  player  in  Spohr*8  15th.  violin  concerto.  By 
the  desire  of  the  lovers  of  music  of  Cassel,  a  repetition  of  the 
new  septet  was  given  at  the  next  concert;  after  which,  while 
yet  in  manuscript,  it  was  performed  at  one  of  the  quartet 
soirees  in  Leipzic,  and  the  fullest  justice  done  to  the  piano- 
forte part  by  the  truly  artistic  execution  of  Moseheles,  and 
received  there  by  the  public  with  the  most  gratifying  applause. 
For  the  next  summer  vacation  (1854)  Spohr  had  con- 
templated another  journey  to  Switzerland;  and  so  great  this 
time  was   his  desire   to  pass  once  more  the  most  pleasant 
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smnmer  month  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  beauties 
of  nature,   that  the  numerous  invitations  he  had  received  to 
the  musical  festivals  in  England  and  Holland  were  powerless 
to  induce  him  to  relinquish  his  long  previously  projected  plan. 
As  he  was  on  the  eve  of  departing,  he  received  by  telegraph 
a   farther    pressing    entreaty    from    his   grand- daughter  An- 
i'jma    Wolff  at   Ratisbonne,   who   had   there   married  a  col- 
legiate professor,  a  Mr.  Schmits,  and  who  besought  him  to  go  by 
way   of  the    old  imperial  city,    where  a  visit  from    him  had 
long  been  anxiously  desired  by  all  lovers  of  music,  and  to  pass 
a  few  days  with  his  grand-children  and  great-grand-children. 
Attractive  as  was  this  invitation,  Spohr  with  regret  felt  com- 
pelled to  decline  it,  his  holidays  being  so  strictly  limited ;  and 
no  railroad  existing  at  that  time  to  Ratisbonne,  it  would  have 
led  him   too  far  out  of  his  projected  route.  —  After  a  short 
sojourn  at  Marburg,  Heidelberg,  and  Baden-Baden  —  so  famed 
for  the  beauty  of  their  respective  environs  —  he  proceeded  to 
the  south  of  Switzerland,  and  especially  enjoyed  the  voyage 
by  steamboat  upon  the  magnificent  lakes.    After  a  few  days' 
stay  at  Lausanne,  Geneva,  and  Vevay,  further  excursions  were 
then   made   into   the   more   easily   accessible  neighbourhood, 
where  all  around  smiled  in  summer's  rich  attire,  while  beyond 
the  lake  rose  in  majestic  contrast  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Alps, 
with  its  snowcapped  summits. 

Leaving  the  lake  of  Geneva  the  traveUers  continued  their 
journey  to  Freiburg  and  Bern,  at  both  which  pbces  quite  un- 
expectedly calls  were  made  upon  the  interest  they    took  in 
music.    At   Freiburg,    as    soon  as  they   had   alighted  at  the 
hotel,  »^*f  "^^  invited  to  join  the  other  strangers  present 
In  a  subscription  towards  the  honorarium  which  it  was  there 
customary  to  tender  to  the  organist  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
for  the  performance  of  a  piece    of  music  upon  its  so  much 
celebrated  organ.     At  the  appointed  hour,  just  as  the  shades 
of  evening  closed  around,  the  small  party  assembled,  and  so- 
lemnly  pealed   the   tones   of  the  mighty  organ  through   the 
spacious  and  empty  aisles  of  the  stately  church,  producing  their 
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wonted  powerful  effect  upon  Spohr.  The  organist,  either  not 
aware  of  the  high  musical  authority  hefore  whom  he  was 
plajring,  or  thinking  to  impose  on  him  like  the  other  strangers 
present  by  the  exhibition  of  his  wonderful  artistic  skill,  struck 
up  suddenly  in  the  most  inappropriate  manner  sundry  things 
from  modern  operas,  and  then  concluded  with  such  a  thun- 
dering peal  on  the  instrument  that  the  first  exalted  impression 
was  wholly  obliterated  and  Spohr  could  not  forbear  the  un- 
disguised expression  of  his  disapproval  of  such  a  profanation 
of  the  grand  fabric  of  sounds,  which,  with  its  inscription :  ''/n 
majorem  glariam  dei"  seemed  rather  to  him  in  a  more  exalted 
degree  worthy  alone  to  intonate  the  praises  of  God. 

Scarcely  arrived  in  Bern,  Spohr  was  surprised  to  see 
notices  stuck  up  at  the  comers  of  the  streets  announcing  two 
concerts  of  sacred  music  in  which  his  oratorio  ^^Die  letzten 
Dinge''  formed  the  chief  feature  of  each ,  though  preceded  on 
the  first  evening  by  a  cantata  by  Sebastian  Bach,  and  on  the 
second  by  four  of  MarceUo's  Psalms.  The  first  concert  had 
already  taken  place  the  evening  before,  but  as  a  great  number 
of  hearers  as  well  as  performers  had  come  in  from  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  to  the  second  concert,  Mr.  Edele,  the  director 
of  the  ^'Society  of  Ancient  Classical  Music''  at  Bern,  had  made 
arrangements  to  give  a  repetition  of  the  oratorio  on  the  next 
evening,  so  that  at  this  second  performance  of  it  Spohr  was 
enabled  to  hear  it  executed  with  the  greater  precision.  As  the 
news  of  Spohr*s  presence  soon  spread  through  the  church, 
the  opportunity  was  seized  of  giving  the  composer  of  the  work 
which  had  just  been  performed  with  such  devout  inspiration, 
a  public  mark  of  the  great  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in 
Bern;  and  in  the  later  part  of  the  evening  he  was  suddenly 
greeted  by  a  quickly  improvised  serenade,  and  addressed 
in  several  animated  speeches.  On  the  following  morning  Spohr 
left  Bern,  and  after  spending  several  pleasant  days  with  his 
female  fellow-travellers  in  the  Bernese  Oberland  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Vierwaldstiidter  Lake,  he  continued  his  journey 
across   the  Lake   of  Constance   to  Bavaria  and  its    capital, 
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and  several  other  of  his  compositions,  at  a  grand  concert. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  the  railway  terminus  he  was  met  by 
music-director  Wehner,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of 
musicians  and  friends  of  the  art,  and  in  the  evening  at  the  hotel 
he  was  saluted  with  two  serenades,  by  the  military  band,  and 
the  members  of  the  choral  society.  On  the  subject  of  the 
pleasant  days  he  passed  in  Hanover  upon  that  occasion  both 
in  a  musical  and  festive  point  of  view,  Spohr  wrote  to  his 
friend  Hauptmann:  '1  enjoyed  myself  much  on  my  little  ex- 
cursion to  Hanover.  I  played  a  quartet  at  the  Eing^s,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  his  musical  culture  went  so  far  as  to 
like  that  kind  of  music.  At  a  morning  concert  got  up  by  the 
chapel  royal  to  let  me  hear  two  of  my  compositions  which 
they  had  very  carefully  practised,  I  played  also  my  quartet 
(E  minor).  The  compositions  adverted  to  were  the  7th.  violin 
concerto,  executed  in  a  very  masterly  manner  by  Joachim; 
and  the  first  double  quartet,  of  which  Kompel  played  the  first 
violin  in  the  first,  and  Joachim  in  that  of  the  second  quartet. 
This  also,  was  played  in  the  most  finished  manner.  On  the  second 
day  the  chapel  royal  gave  a  first  rehearsal  of  my  symphony,  "The 
Terrestial  and  Divine  in  human  Life,"  which  was  followed  by  a 
grand  dinner,  which  lasted  five  hours,  and  during  which  the 
speeches,  songs  and  toasts  were  numerous  and  varied.  Although 
much  exhausted  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  a  musical  party  in  the 
evening  given  by  my  old  friend  Haxismann^  where  I  played  two 
i)f  my  quartets,  and  as  on  the  previous  evening,  did  not  get 
to  bed  till  two  o^clock.  On  the  third  day  there  was  a  grand 
rehearsal  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  the  evening  the  concert  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,  for  which  the  King  had  sent  me  the 
invitation  to  come  to  Hanover.  I  conducted  the  first  half, 
consisting  of  the  overture  and  duett  from  ^Jessonda*  and  my 
symphony.  All  these,  executed  in  a  masterly  manner,  parti- 
cularly the  double  symphony,  which  I  never  heard  better 
played,  not  even  in  London.  The  small  orchestra  led  by 
Joachim  was  composed  of  the  elite  of  the  chapel  royal  and 
was  vexy  conveniently   placed  on  the  stage,   so  that  it  was 
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advantageously  separated  from  the  large  one.  The  latter  was 
composed  of  twenty  violins,  six  viols,  five  violincellos  and  five 
counter-basses.  It  contrasted  well  therefore  by  its  imposing 
power,  in  the  sonorous  and  not  too  spacious  theatre,  with  the 
solo  orchestra  upon  the  stage.  The  effect  was  very  satisfactory. 
But  in  fact  the  orchestra  is  a  very  superior  one ,  particularly 
in  the  stringed  instruments.  The  harmony  comprises  certainly 
several  distinguished  virtuosi,  but  in  ensemble,  it  is  neither  so 
even  in  tone,  nor  so  pure  in  intonation  as  ours.  The  second 
part  of  the  concert  was  conducted  by  Fischer;  it  consisted  of 
the  overture  to  "Euryanthe,"  BeethovcfCs  violin  concerto  (with 
new,  superfluously  long,  very  difficult  and  ungrateful,  cadences 
by  Joachim)^  and  some  ^numbers'  of  ^Lohengrin.'  The  con- 
cert was  crowded  and  must  have  brought  in  a  round  snm 
to  the  poor-box.  —  On  the  morning  before  I  left  a  deputation 
from  the  chapel  royal  presented  me  with  a  leader^s  baton  more 
rich  and  tasteful  in  design  than  anything  of  the  kind  I  ever 
saw.  As  I  afterwards  learned,  it  was  made  by  order  of  the 
king,  to  be  presented  to  me  by  the  chapel  royal.  It  consufts 
of  a  beautifully  grooved  ivory  staff  with  a  golden  handle  richly 
set  with  coloured  stones,  with  a  similar  gold  ornamentation 
at  the  top,  ending  in  a  knob  set  likewise  with  small  stones. 
The  whole  thing  is  extremely  tasteful,  and  has  upon  the  handle 
in  raised  letters:  'The  Royal  Hanoverian  Chapel  to  Music* 
director-general  Dr.  Spohr^  March  31  st.  1855.'  The  Elector, 
who  sent  for  the  work  of  art  to  inspect  it,  expressed  himwl^ 
as  I  am  told,  upon  returning  it,  with  very  unreserved  dis- 
satisfaction  that  the  inscription  did  not  express  'Director-general 
of  Music  to  the  Elector,'  and  said,  "who  will  know  here- 
after whose  director  general  of  music  he  wasl^''"  &c. 


*The  leader^B  baton  here  described  with  such  evident  BatisfiK^n, 
formed  a  worthy  companion  to  a  scarcely  less  costly  and  iastefal  one  that 
Spohr  had  been  presented  with  by  his  faithful  pupil  F.  Bohme  of  Holland. 
He  was  always  very  proud  of  such  appropriate  and  artistically  executed 
presents,  and  it  was  always  his  custom  to  take  them  out  of  their  respectiTc* 
cases  with  his  own  hands,  and  to  replace  them  after  use  with  equal  oart 
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The  first  impression  experienced  by  Spohr  on  his  return 
from  Hanover,  was  also  an  agreeable  one,  for  he  found  at  home 
a  telegraphic  message  that .  had  arrived  during  his  absence, 
to  the  following  efifect:  "Inspruck,  March  27th.  1855,  10  m.  p. 
10  at  night.  One  hundred  and  fifty  dilettanti  of  Inspruck,  who 
have  just  performed  the  music  of  ^'Jessonda''  with  rapturous 
applause,  send  to  the  master  their  heartfelt  greetings.''  The 
letters  which  subsequently  arrived  from  Inspruck  informed 
him  in  a  more  detailed  manner,  "that  the  opera  had  been 
three  times  performed  there  in  the  national  theatre  to  crowded 
houses,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  in  a  manner  surpassing  all  expectation,  by  musical  and 
vocal  dilettanti;"  and  expressed  at  the  same  time  "the  hope 
that  the  friends  of  music  in  that  place  would  have  the  grati- 
fication of  greeting  the  honoured  and  veteran  composer  in  their 
own  mountains  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  hear  again  that 
classic  opera  under  his  own  personal  direction.'' 

That  hope  however  was  not  realised,  for  the  journey 
contemplated  this  year  was  in  the  opposite  direction,  towards 
the  north;  first  to  Hamburg,  where  Spohr  had  not  been 
since  the  great  fire  in  1842,  and  was  therefore  greatly  in- 
terested to  see  the  magnificent  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
rebuilt.  Fully  satisfied  in  that  expectation,  he  had  at  the  same 
time  the  pleasure  of  seeing  again  several  much-loved  friends 
(among  whom  the  family  of  the  Grunds\  and  to  hear  many 
successful  musical  performances,  both  in  private  and  public 
circles.  —  Being  so  near  to  the  sister  town  Lubeck,  to  which 
his  wife  was  still  fondly  attached,  and  for  whose  kind-hearted 
inhabitants  he  himself,  since  his  visit  in  the  year  1840,  had  a 
predilection,  it  was  natural- that  both  should  much  desire  to 
make  a  trip  thither,  upon  the  railway  which  had  since  then 
been  opened  to  connect  Uie  two  towns.  Although  it  is  true 
that  during  the  fifteen  years  which  had  elapsed,  many  former 
friends  had  gone  to  their  last  rest,  yet  the  venerable  old 
instructor  was  still  living,  and  met  his  former  lady  pupil  and 
her    renowned    husband   with   the   same    warmth    of    heart. 
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Verging  upon  eighty  years  of  age,  he  had  recently  retired  from 
professional  life,  but  the  institution  he  had  so  long  successfully 
directed  flourished  still,  conducted  in  the  same  spirit  by 
his  worthy  son  Dr.  Adam  Meier;  and  Spohr  and  his  wife, 
deeply  moved  by  his  touching  kindness,  took  up  their  abode 
beneath  the  hospitable  roof  that  was  so  endeared  to  them  by 
past  recollections.  —  As  the  interests  of  music  were  ako  well 
represented  by  Kapellmeister  Hermann^  a  former  pupil  and  a 
warm  partizan  of  Spohr,  the  days  passed  agreeably  in  social 
intercourse  with  old  friends  and  new  acquaintances. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1855  Spohr  wrote  his  33rd. 
violin  quartet  (Op.  152,  published  by  Siegel  of  Leipzic)  and 
three  grand  duets  for  two  violins  (Op.  148,  150  and  153, 
published  by  Peters  of  Leipzic)  which  last  he  dedicated  to  the 
brothers  Alfred  and  Henry  Holmes  of  London.  Neither  could 
he  have  commended  his  work  to  better  hands  to  ensure  a 
performance  and  publicity  worthy  of  them,  for  although  those 
young  artists  never  had  the  advantage  of  his  personal  in- 
struction, yet  by  dint  of  a  diligent  study  of  his  „Violin  School," 
they  had  become  so  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  his  com- 
position and  his  style  of  play,  that  Spohr  during  his  last  stay 
in  England  had  been  exceedingly  gratified  to  hear  his  older 
violin  duets  executed  by  the  two  talented  youths  in  a  really 
masterly  manner;  and  when  a  few  years  afterwards,  upon  an 
artistic  tour  on  the  continent,  they  visited  Cassel,  ihej  caused, 
as  Spohr  himself  remarks  in  a  letter :  "everywhere  the  great^t 
sensation  by  their  splendid  play,  and  especially  excited  ad* 
miration  by  the  highly  finished  and  surprising  performance  of 
his  duets  and  concertantes." 

In  the  spring  of  1856  Spohr  received  a  letter  from  a 
former  pupil,  the  director  of  music  Kiel,  of  Detmold ;  where  upon, 
at  the  desire  of  his  Prince,  he  proposed  to  Spohr  the  com- 
position of  some  songs  for  a  baritone  voice,  with  pianoforte 
and  violin  accompaniment.  Although  doubtful  at  first  that 
such  a  combination  would  be  suited  to  a  deep  male  voice,  he 
nevertheless  interested  himself  in  the  trial,  and  in  a  short  time 
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he  wrote  a  collection  of  six  songs  of  the  required  kind,  with 
which  he  himself  felt  highly  satisfied.  He  then  gave  a  hearing 
of  them  in  manuscript  to  his  musical  friends  in  his  own  house, 
in  which  he  himself  took  the  violin  part,  which  had  proved  of 
a  somewhat  difficult  nature,  and  gave  the  voice  part  to 
Ileinrich  Osthoff^  an  ex  -  concert  -  singer ,  who  for  some  years 
past  had  been  settled  in  Cassel  as  a  teacher  of  music,  and 
who  from  his  particularly  excellent  and  expressive  execution 
iif  all  Spohr^s  song  pieces,  sacred  and  otherwise,  was  a  welcome 
guest  in  all  musical  circles.  In  Detmold  also,  the  new  songs 
dedicated  to  the  Prince  were  very  favorably  received,  and 
the  Prince,  as  his  director  of  music  informed  Spohr^  sang 
them  every  day  with  increased  satisfaction.  When  Spohr 
shortly  afterwards  forwarded  the  first  printed  presentation 
copy  (published  by  Luchhardt  of  Cassel,  Op.  154)  to  the  musical 
prince,  the  latter  in  an  autograph  letter  of  thanks  thus 
expressed  himself:  *'that  the  great  pleasure  the  fine  songs 
already  gave  him  would  be  yet  increased  when  he  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  singing  them  with  Spohr's  own  accom- 
paniment.'' The  obliging  letter  was  at  the  same  time  accom- 
panied by  a  valuable  souvenir,  in  the  shape  of  a  shirt -pin 
with  the  appropriately  selected  emblems  of  an  oak-leaf  in  green 
gold,  with  an  acorn  of  pearl  set  in  gold,  presented  to  Spohr 
as  an  honourable  acknowledgement  '*of  his  true  German  worth 
as  musician  and  as  man.'' 

The  first  weeks  of  the  summer  vacation  were  passed  by 
Spohr  in  a  very  pleasant  and  recreative  journey  to  Dresden, 
Saxon  Switzerland  and  Prague;  after  which,  having  reposed 
a  short  time  in  his  own  beautiful  flower-garden,  he  under- 
took a  journey  into  the  Harz ,  at  the  solicitation  of  an 
enthusiastic  musical  friend,  the  jurisconsult  Haushalter  of 
Wemigerode. 

The  increased  leisure  time  gained  by  Spohr  in  consequence  of 
the  appointment  of  his  new  colleague  he  now  devoted  to  compo- 
sition, for  which,  despite  his  advanced  age,  the  impulse  and  love 
had  not  yet  diminished.    Though  his  musical  ideas  may  no  longer 
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have  flowed  so  copiously,  and  assamed  as  readily  the  form 
he  wished,  as  in  former  years,  and  though  he  himself  at  times 
expressed  doubts  as  to  whether  his  later  works  would  take 
equal  rank  with  his  earlier  compositions,  yet  he  frequently 
ivoeived  an  enthusiastic  recognition  of  the  merit  of  his  newest 
iH^uipositions  from  quite  unexpected  quarters,  which  always 
jjave    him    fresh    courage    to  continue    his  musical    creations. 

Sl>ohr  now  determined  to  write  another  quartet  (his  34th.), 
upini  terminating  which  he  immediately  opened  the  winter 
M»rit^  of  his  still  continued  quartet  circle  with  it.  Although  this 
we^  composition  was  considered  extremely  fresh  and  charming 
bv  both  iH> •  operators  and  auditory,  yet  he  himself  was  so 
little  sati^litHl  with  it,  that  after  repeated  alteration,  which 
werv  ivjecttnl  as  soon  as  made,  he  laid  aside  the  whole 
quartet  as  a  failure;  nor  did  he  write  another  until  a  whole 
twelvemonth  had  elapsed :  this  differed  in  every  respect 
from  the  former,  and  he  substituted  it  for  it  under  the  same 
number.  Upon  its  first  performance  at  the  quartet  meeting 
this  piece  of  music  pleased  him  right  well;  but  shortly  after- 
wards it  seemed  to  him  to  require  many  improvements,  and 
as  these  did  not  turn  out  to  his  satisfaction,  sorrowfully,  but 
resigned  to  the  consciousness  that  he  could  no  longer  carry 
out  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  ideas  which  floated  before 
his  fancy,  he  associated  the  new  34th.  quartet  with  that  which 
he  had  previously  rejected,  and  expressed  the  wish  to  hife  wife 
that  neither  should  at  any   time  be  made  public. 

He  came  to  a  similar  decision  in  respect  to  a  symphony 
which  he  had  composed  shortly  before,  which  was  performed 
once  only  in  the  presence  of  a  few  only  of  his  most  intimate 
musical  friends,  at  a  rehearsal  by  the  court  orchestra  of  Cassel. 
Notwithstanding  the  numerous  beauties  and  novelties  in  thought 
which  it  contains,  to  him  nevertheless  it  did  not  appear  worthy 
of  being  placed  in  the  fine  catalogue  of  his  earlier  written 
symphonies,  and  in  this  manner  by  himself  was  this  —  his 
tenth  —  symphony  condemned,  not  to  destruction  it  is  true, 
but  to  eternal  concealment. 
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In  the  summer  of  1857  Spohr  availed  himself  of  the  vacation 
to  go  to  Holland,  his  former  visit  there  being  still  borne 
by  him  in  pleasing  recollection,  he  had  therefore  long  been 
desirous  of  proceeding  thither  with  his  wife  to  shew  her  that 
country,  as  yet  unvisited  by  her,  and  remarkable  for  so  many 
peculiaiities.  Little  as  he  had  calculated  upon  any  musical 
enjoyments  there  at  such  a  season  of  the  year,  his  pleasure 
was  great  to  hear  on  the  very  first  evening  at  Verhulsfs^  in 
Rotterdam,  in  a  numerous  circle  of  musicians  and  lovers  of 
music,  several  quartets  both  of  his  own  and  of  Verhulsfs  compo* 
sition,  upon  which  occasion  the  violinist  Tours,  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  formerly  made,  proved  himself  a  great  virtuoso,  as  first 
violin.  The  director  of  music  JSoAm,  of  Dortrecht,  who  had 
shown  from  his  youth  a  strong  attachment  to  the  honoured 
master,  exhibited  it  anew  by  the  unwearying  attention  with 
which  he  strove  to  alleviate  all  the  cares  and  difficulties  of 
travel  in  a  foreign  country,  and  took  them  wholly  upon  himself. 
Willingly  following  the  arrangements  of  the  excellent  '^travelling 
marshal!,^'  as  Spohr  was  wont  playfully  to  call  him,  the  tra- 
vellers were  now  enabled  to  see  the  many  remarkable  objects 
in  the  chief  cities  of  Holland  in  a  comparatively  much  shorter 
time ,  after  which  a  further  journey  was  undertaken  from 
Amsterdam  to  that  part  of  North  Holland  lying  beyond  the 
Y.  The  singular  topographical  feature  of  the  whole  country, 
the  meadows  intersected  by  innumerable  canals  and  lakes, 
meadows  covered  with  grazing  cattle,  the  hundreds  of  gaily 
painted  windmills,  the  cheerful  blue  sky,  and  the  easy  travelling 
upon  the  smoothly  paved  highroads,  more  like  the  parquetted 
floors  of  an  apartment  —  in  short,  the  whole  delightful  journey, 
with  its  interesting  final  objects,  the  celebrated  places  Saardam 
and  Broek,  presented  a  succession  of  charming  pictures  that 
surpassed  all  expectation  and  put  Spohr  in  particular  in  the 
most  cheerful  possible  mood. 

Their  kind  ''marshuir'  Bohm  accompanied  the  travellers  on 
their  return  as  far  back  as  Utrecht,  but  placed  them  there  in 
good   hands,    under   the    hospitable   roof    of  one  of   Spohr*s 
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grateful  pupils ,  the  director  of  music  Kufferath ,  with  whom 
they  passed  some  exceedingly  pleasant  days.  As  the  country 
round  Utrecht  abounds  with  handsome  country-seats  and 
parks,  these  furnished  occasion  for  frequent  delightful  walks 
with  the  family  of  their  host ;  and  the  musical  entertainments 
given  to  Spohr  —  a  quickly  arranged  organ-concert  got  up  by 
Xianviihuisen^  the  oi^anist  of  the  cathedral,  and  a  grand  sere- 
nade by  torch -light  in  the  evening  —  made  the  memory  of 
those  days  worthy  of  being  associated  with  the  pleasing  re- 
miniscences of  his  former  visit. 

On  the  retiuTi -journey  Spohr  stopped  a  day  at  Cologne, 
when*  i/i7/r#',  the  director  of  music,  quickly  improvised  a 
brill.Aul  dinner-party  in  his  honour,  and  afterwards  gratified 
him  witli  ilie  ^performance  of  some  highly  interesting  musical 
puiv>  in  his  own  hi»u>e.  HiUer  himself  played  with  great 
sf'int  i»  rtver.tly  Olaupv»^ed  s(»nata  for  the  pianoforte  of  ex- 
tremr  i;;f5v  u' «T  of  exei  ution.  some  numbers  of  the  comic  opera 
oon;]v»s*>»i  Vx  h::u  i^Ile^l:  *'Jest,  cunning  and  revenge.''  which  wa^ 
reor.^<^^  ^.;h  i;:.i>rr>Al  ^ati^laction,  and  by  Spohr  in  particular 
m,;L  V.Vi  ,y  Avv.Aiis*^^  This  was  succeeded  later  in  the  evening 
V%  A  ii.«skaI  >a:n'n>e:  iLe  celebrated  Cologne  choral  society, 
%  K '.  j^  *v.T.v;^.><>a  vu"  ni-Sie  voices,  had  assembled  in  all  silence 
a  :.v  Jk •:*•-,  a- i  ai  *he  dt.K>r  of  their  honoured  guest  sang 
,4v:. :  £^  :>^  >*.:<*>  in  the  most  masterly  mannfr,  wfaicfa.  together 
%  ^  A  >iwrj<\l  a<ldress,  spoken  by  professor  J5  >-':*t/,  afforded 
I  ^  \\x\  iTivat  pleasure. 

^;rAtitied  in  every  respect  with  his  journey.  >i^r  returned 
,vs  ^  .>fc>sel,  where,  reinvigorated  and  refreshed,  be  devoted  him- 
>s  :i  witli  his  usual  zeal  and  interest  to  the  matmally  lightened 
UtH>ura  of  his  office,  shared  now  with  his  young  and  active 
wUeague. 

Meanwhile,  at  that  time  was  heard  here  and  there  the 
report  that  it  was  contemplated  to  pension  him  off;  but 
when  he  was  apprised  of  this  by  a  friend,  and  it  was 
put  to  him  whether  he  would  not  rather  anticipate  such  an 
intention  by  proposing  himself  to  retire  upon  his  pension,  he 
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replied  with  decision,  that:  his  duty  and  inclination  impelled 
him  alike  to  remain  in  the  performance  of  bis  official  en- 
gagements so  long  as  he  could  fulfil  them  satisfactorily.  Thus 
things  remained  on  the  old  footing,  until  on  the  14th.  November, 
both  contrary  to  his  wish  and  expectation,  he  received  the 
following  rescript  from  the  Elector: 

*ln  pursuance  of  our  most  gracious  will  and  pleasure, 
we  have  granted  to  the  director  -  general  of  music  and  court 
Kapellmeister  at  our  cowt-theatre,  Dr.  Louis  Spoh\  by  reason 
of  his  advanced  years,  permission  to  retire  into  private  life,  and 
have  been  further  pleased  to  grant  him  a  yearly  pension  of 
1500  Thalers  from  our  court  treasury  from  the  date  of  the 
month  next  ensuing.  The  department  of  our  lord  high  marshall 
of  the  palace  will  make  the  further  dispositions  to  that  effect. 
Cassel,  November  12,  1857.     Friednch   Wilhelm.'' 

Painfully  affected  as  Spohr  was  upon  the  receipt  of  this, 
he  with  his  usual  good  sense  soon  overcame  the  shock  of  the 
first  impression  and  contemplated  the  matter  on  its  brighter 
side ;  in  which  sense  he  then  gave  expression  to  his  sentiments 
in  his  letters  to  distant  friends,  and  among  others,  in  replying 
shortly  afterwards  to  the  director  of  music  Bott  respecting 
other  affairs,  he  wrote  as  follows  ;  *'You  do  not  appear  to  have 
yet  learned  that  the  Elector,  without  my  solicitation,  has  placed 
me  in  retirement,  and  although  the  terms  of  my  engage- 
ment specified  that  my  salary  should  be  paid  so  long  as  I 
lived,  he  has  pensioned  me  off  on  1500  Thalers  per  annum. 
It  has  nevertheless  appeared  in  all  the  newspapers,  together 
with  the  account  of  the  festive  form  in  which  I  directed  for 
the  last  time  the  opera  of  Jessonda  at  the  theatre.  At  first 
it  gave  me  very  great  pain,  for  I  felt  still  perfectly  competent 
to  conduct  the  few  operas  which  latterly  fell  to  my  share.  But 
I  soon  learned  to  estimate  my  present  freedom  at  its  real 
value,  and  now  feel  very  glad  that  whenever  I  choose  I  can 
get  away  by  rail  whithersoever  my  fancy  takes  me!  I  have 
submitted  also  to  the  deduction  from  my  salary,  having  been 
informed  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  compel   the  payment 
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of  tho  full  BRlary  without  a  new  law-suit,  and  because  it  was 
roptilMve  to  my  fooling*  to  take  the  whole  amount  without  per- 
fonnitin  any  sorvioo  for  it,  and  I  can  live  very  well  with  three- 
fourths  of  it  by  TOOiin>  of  my  savings!'' 

ThuN  tornv.v.At«^l  Sr*  •r\«  personal  co-operation  at  opera 

HM<\   roiuwt.     1-,::   -V^:   be   still   cherisbed  as  warm   an    in- 

tormx  ir  \)>r  W:-^*^   '-'^  Itttrrs  to  distant   friends  attest,    and 

)T\    tli^  M»">:    »'*    %-^  uv   on   December   2-rnd.  to  Mr.  Liider: 

•vin.-f   v-i    T'>^'   #.:  v^"*"  house,  we  have  Iia  ;  bore  the  second 

^^.*>;.    vv*.  .t    -ii.-^"^!    It  was  the  first  concer:  that  took  place 

,.      <>?<.    ^     t.  .11:  r/,y  co-operation,  and  at  wLi.fc  I  was  present 

... ,,.    »,^  .» ■.»'?4   -'  end  as  an  auditor.    It  consisted  of  carefully 

%  .,  ^%,    «.i>cc:  the  two  finales  from  ''Zemire  and  Azor"  and 

u      ' *t  mstrumental  music  MozarVs  C  majntr  symphony 

.    xn::x^  (^called  Jupiter);    of  concert  things  Beethov^Cs 

,    w.Kfrto  with  Joachim's  cadences,  and  a  concert  piece 

(  .>i  *itlts  for  two  pianofortes,  called  Hommnge  a  Handel,  very 

. ; .  ^  V I  ly  and  effectively  played  by  Messrs.  lieiss  and  TivendelL 

K'  \.oucert   opened   with   the   overture   to   ''Rosamunda"   by 

'Kfhthcrt,  one  of  his  youthful  works,  but  which  is  very  pleasing, 

wid   was   quite  new   to  me.     lieiss  has  again  achieved  great 

praise  both  by  his  arrangement   and   by  his  careful  rehearsal 

and  study  of  the  music."    In  the  same  letter  he  farther  says: 

'*We  have  also  had  again  two  quartet  parties,  and  I  am  happy 

to    say,    that    I  am   still  all   right  at  the  violin,  only  I  must 

always  prepare  myself  a  few  days  before,   which  was  not  ne- 

oessary  some  years  ago!*" 


*  These  quartet  evenings  in  the  society  of  a  few  of  the  families  of 
his  most  intimate  friends,  were  always  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to 
Spohr.  Every  year,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  he  took  early  steps  for 
their  re-arrangement,  and  generally  opened  the  series  in  his  own  hoose. 
Painful  as  it  was  to  him  whenever  the  death  of  one  of  the  members  of 
the  circle  caused  a  vacancy  therein,  the  loss  of  his  two  oldest  and  most 
faithful  friends,  chief  director  von  Schmerfeld  and  Lord  marshal!  ron  der 
Malsburg^  who  had  died  in  the  two  previous  years,  was  long  and  detfply 
deplored  by  him. 
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The  at  this  time  still  powerful  impulse  to  compose,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  dread  of  being  no  longer  capable  of 
producing  anything  good  and  new  on  the  other,  gave  rise  to 
many  painful  struggles  in  the  mind  of  Spohr,  —  till  one 
morning  he  entered  his  wife's  apartment,  and  with  a  cheerful 
countenance  announced  to  her  that  he  had  found  the  right 
way  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty.  He  had  resolved  upon  writing 
a  requiem,  and  had  already  conceived  some  fine  ideas  for  it; 
he  had  the  greatest  hopes  that  he  would  be  able  to  complete 
it.  and  produce  a  worthy  conclusion  to  his  numerous  works. 
In  happy  and  inspired  mood  he  now  immediately  went  to 
work;  and  in  a  few  days  wrote  the  first  subjects,  but  this 
pleasure,  like  that  which  he  had  shortly  before  boasted  of  in  his 
quartet  play,  was  soon  dissipated.  On  the  second  day  after 
Christmas  Day,  while  on  his  wonted  way  to  the  reading  room 
of  the  museum  in  the  evening  twilight  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  fall  over  the  stone  steps  at  the  entrance,  and  to  break  his 
left  arm.  Beyond  all  expectation,  nevertheless,  the  fractured 
limb  was  happily  healing  fast,  and  when,  after  a  lapse  of 
several  mouths,  with  anxious  fear  of  the  result,  he  once  more 
took  up  his  violin,  to  draw  the  first  tones  from  it,  the  trial 
seemed  quite  satisfactory.  liut  after  several  days'  practice, 
followed  up  with  great  perseverance,  he  nevertheless  became 
convinced  to  his  great  sorrow  that  his  arm  would  never  recover 
its  lost  strength  and  elasticity ;  upon  which,  as  in  this  also  he 
could  no  longer  satisfy  himself,  deprived  of  another  of  the 
most  precious  elements  of  his  existence,  with  a  grieving  heart 
he  laid  by  his  beloved  violin! 

Meanwhile,  notwithstanding,  many  wished-for  opportunities 
presented  themselves  elsewhere  to  Spohr,  to  keep  alive  his  in- 
terest in  musical  enjoyments  and  to  cheer  him  with  the  per- 
formance of  his  greater  works.  Scarcely  was  he  recovered 
from  the  fracture  of  his  arm,  than  he  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  Magdeburg,  to  hear  the  performance  of  his  oratorio, 
'*De8  Heilands  letzte  Stunden,*'  which  was  to  take  place  there 
on  Good  Friday.     With  this  performance  he  expressed  himself 
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highly  pleased,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Liiders :  '^Orchestra,  choruses, 
and  solo-singers  were  alike  excellently  practised  in  their  respec- 
tive parts,  and  the  effect,  in  the  church  of  St.  Ulrich,  which 
is  so  favorably  constructed  for  sound,  was  indeed  heavenly. 
The  solo-voices,  for  the  most  part  belonging  to  the  Seebach 
choral  society,  were  particularly  fine,  harmonious  and  powerful 
dilettante  singers,  and  led  by  their  director  Miihling  they  were 
so  penetrated  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  composition,  that  I 
was  quite  taken  by  surprise,  and  delighted! 

The  accompaniment  also  of  the  solo  instruments  in  the  grand 
air  of  Mary  in  the  second  part  was  very  fine ;  for  Grrimm  the  harp- 
ist had  been  sent  for  from  Berlin,  and  the  other  solo  instru- 
ments —  violin,  vioUncello  and  horn  —  were  played  by  mem- 
bers of  the  present  orchestra  of  the  Magdeburg  theatre,  who 
are,  as  luck  would  have  it,  virtuosi." 

In  a  similar  letter  of  the  6th.  April  to  Hauptmann^  in 
speaking  of  his  further  contemplated  plans  of  journey,  he 
says:  "Whether  all  these  excursions  will  be  carried  into  eflFect. 
is  not  yet  decided;  but  for  the  rest  of  my  life  my  artistic 
enjoyments  are  limited  to  them;  for  I  am  now  perfectly  con- 
vinced, that  I  cannot  accomplish  any  great  work  more.  I  regret 
to  say,  that  my  last  attempt  of  the  kind  failed,  and  my  re- 
quiem remains  a  fragment;  nevertheless,  as  the  subject  as  far 
as  the  Lacfimosa  dies  illa^  at  which  I  stuck  fast,  pleases  me 
well,  and  seems  to  have  much  that  is  new  and  ingenious  in 
it,  I  shall  not  destroy  it,  as  I  should  like  to  take  it  up  again, 
and  will  make  another  attempt  to  complete  it." 

This  attempt,  to  which  with  much  perseverance  he  devoted 
half  a  day,  proved  however  a  failure,  and  brought  him  finally 
to  the  avowed  painful  determination  to  relinquish  compo- 
sition entirely ;  as  he  did  not  feel  capable  of  putting  his  musical 
ideas  into  a  distinct  shape.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  letter 
adverted  to,  he  says  further:  ''I  thank  you  heartily  for  your 
kind  wishes  upon  my  birth  -  day !  Notwithstanding  my  pre- 
sent low  spirits  on  account  of  my  artistic  impotency,  I  never- 
theless  passed  it  agreeably   enough.     That  may  have  arisen 
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from  my  happily  performed  journey."  Scarcely  three  weeks  af- 
terwards, Spoh%  again  full  of  pleasurable  anticipation,  set  out 
anew,  and  this  time  to  Bremen,  where  the  director  of  music 
Engel  purposed  to  open  his  recently  established  choral  society 
with  the  public  performance  of  Spohr's  oratorio,  "The  Fall  of 
Babylon,"  a  great  undertaking,  but  so  worthily  executed 
that  Spohr  himself  was  greatly  surprised  and  deeply  moved. 
For  the  beginning  of  July  Spohr  had  been  invited  to  Prague, 
where  the  half- centennial  anniversary  of  the  Conservatory  of 
that  city  was  to  be  celebrated  by  three  grand  musical  perform- 
ances —  among  which  was  liis  opera  ''Jessonda."  The  cele- 
bration of  divine  service  in  the  cathedral  on  the  first  morning 
was  followed  in  the  evening  by  a  grand  concert  in  the  theatre. 
It  began  with  a  new  Symphony  by  KittL  the  director  of  the 
conservatory,  which,  like  the  other  Pieces  cT Ensemble^  was 
performed  by  the  pupils  of  the  institution ;  while  the  solo-pieces 
were  executed  by  foreign  resident  musicians  who  had  received 
their  education  there;  among  these,  the  celebrated  violinists 
Dreysthoclc  and  Laub.  "On  the  second  evening,"  in  the  words 
of  the  ''Tagesboten  aus  Bohmen,"  '*not  only  in  honour  of  the 
great  musician  present,  but  in  order  to  give  every  true  lover 
of  art  a  right  festive  evening,  the  'Jessonda'  of  Dr,  Loiiis 
Spohr  was  selected,  and  Prague  had  this  time  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  inspired  and  still  vigorous   veteran    conduct   the 

performance    of   his   work   himself As  Spohr  took    his 

place  at  the  conductor's  desk,  which  was  hung  with  wreaths  of 
laurel  and  ornamented  with  a  crown  of  the  same,  he  was  received 
by  the  densely  crowded  house,  which  comprised  all  the  leading 
artists  and  lovers  of  music  of  Prague,  with  long  and  enthusiastic 
applause.  At  every  moment  of  interest,  of  which  the  fascina- 
ting ''Jessonda/'  (the  not  yet  surpassed  model  of  German  lyrical 
<»pera)  is  one  uninterrupted  beautiful  chain,  the  most  gratifying 
acclamations  were  first  directed  to  the  master,  and  then  to 
the  singers.  After  the  second  act,  the  venerable  poet  of  sweet 
sounds  was  vehemently  called  forward  upon  the  stage,  as 
also  after  the  last  act,   when  another   crown   of  laurel  was 
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thrown  to  him The  conducting  of  the  honoured  master 

Spohr    ,8  still  marked   by  unimpaired  vigour,  and  attention 
to  every  detail;  his  stroke  of  the  baton  has  its  usual  charac- 
teristic stamp"  &c.     The  concert  spirittiel,  which   had   been 
arranged  for  the  third  evening,   as  the  finale  to  the  musical 
part  of  the  festival,  comprised  as  chief  subject,  the  ninth  Sym- 
phony  of  Beetfmen;  but  at  the  grand   dinner  given  on  the 
following  day,  a  series  of  select  musical  pieces  was  performed, 
and  the  opportunity  seized,  both  by  loud  calls  for  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  overture  to  "Jessonda,"  and  every  possible  mode 
of  demonstration,  to  honour  Spohr,  the  Nestor  of  the  numer- 
ously congregated  musicians,   as  the  king    of  the  feast      Not 
less  however  than  by  all  these  demonstrations  was  he  gratified 
by  the  kind  anticipation  of  his  wishes   with  the  invitation  to 
visit  the  country-house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prague  which 
had  been  hallowed  by  Mozarrs  lengthened  residence;  to  which 
the  present  proprietor  Herr  Popelka  Wmself  accompanied  him 
to  shew  him  the  room,  which  Spohr  also  looked  upon  as  sacred 
ground,  where  Mozart  had  composed  his  "Don  Juan  " 

Spohr  was  less  fortunate  upon  his  return  journey  in  real- 
ising a  long -cherished   and   ardent  wish.     He  had  for  several 
ye«rs  vainly  endeavoured  to  hear  upon  a  foreign  stage  Mosarfs 
opera  "Idomeneo,"  which  he  had  never  been  able  to  give  a  per- 
formance of  in  CasseL  and  which  was  known  to  him  only  in  the 
pianoforte  selection.    With  this  object  also,  already  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  summer,  apart  from  and  independent  of  his  subse- 
quently promised  visit  to  Prague,  he  had  projected  a  journey 
,0  Dresden,   for  the  reason,   as  he  then  expressed  in  a  letter 
,0  his  fnend  LUder  -   "that  with   the  constantly  increasing 
a^rth  in  the  repertory  of  modern  operas,  an  as  yet  unheard 
,^r«  of  Mozart  was   too  important   an  event ,   and  for  him 
^  W-tistic  necessity  too  great,  that  he  should  not  joyfully  under- 
^ke  even  a  much  longer  journey  to  hear  it."    Long  previously 
^  |i»d   written  on  the  subject  to   his  friend   the   director  of 
^  I^isstger,  and  at  length  thought  to  see  his  hope  realized 
^  presden,  either  before  or  after  the  Prague  musical  festival 


^ 
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Unfortunately,  however,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  chief 
singers  of  the  opera,  it  could  not  he  carried  out,  and  so,  con- 
soling himself  meanwhile  till  the  autumn,  he  took  the  road 
to  Alexandersbad,  where  during  a  pleasant  sojourn  of  a  week, 
he  reposed  from  the  exertion  of  the  previous  journey  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  quiet  relaxation  he  so  much  desired. 

Greatly  gratified,  and  visibly  refreshed  as  Spohr  again 
returned  from  this  pleasant  excursion  to  Alexandersbad,  yet 
from  that  period  he  exhibited  a  constantly  increasing  low-spi- 
rited and  thoughtful  mood,  which  was  so  opposite  to  his 
former  manner.  To  his  wife,  who  vainly  tried  every  means 
to  cheer  him,  he  would  then  reply  after  a  protracted  and 
earnest  silence,  that  he  was  weary  of  life,  as  he  could  no 
longer  be  doing;  that  he  had  enjoyed  to  exhaustion  all  that 
mortal  life  could  given,  and  lived  to  see  a  more  widely  spread 
rec4>gnition  and  love  for  his  music  than  he  even  could  have 
hoped  for,  —  that  now  he  ardently  wished  for  death,  before 
the  infirmities  of  old  age  completely  prostrated  him.  Neverthe- 
less he  always  felt  cheerfully  moved  again  by  invitations  to  new 
journeys,  and  musical  enjoyments,  of  which  several  presented 
themselves  in  the  autumn.  In  September  namely,  the  journey 
to  Wiesbaden  to  the  musical  festival  of  the  Middle-Rhine,  and 
in  October  to  Leipsic,  to  the  performance  of  his  own  and 
other  works  which  particularly  interested  him,  at  the  Gewand- 
haus  concert ,  at  the  conservatory  and  at  the  church ,  —  on 
which  occasions  he  at  both  places  followed  the  musical  per- 
formances with  persevering  interest  and  pleasure,  and  received 
with  lively  satisfaction  the  various  ovations  of  which  he  was 
the  object.  Although  upon  this  journey  to  Leipsic,  and  lastly 
also  to  Dresden,  he  found  no  opportunity  to  realise  his  fnost 
ardent  expectation  to  hear  the  *'Idomeneo,"  he  nevertheless  was 
somewhat  compensated  for  the  disappointment  by  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Frankfort  theatrical  Intendant,  who  on  his  previously 
expressed  wish,  announced  ClhemhinVs  opera  of  '*Medea"  for 
the  evening  of  his  arrival  there,  on  his  way  through  to  Wies- 
baden, and  thus  afforded  him  the  high  enjoyment  of  hearing  that 
classically  beautiAil  music. 
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As  with  the  decrease  m  the  length  of  the  days  and  with 
the  gloom  of  winter,  the  sleeplessness  and  nervous  excitement 
which  had  affected  him  so  prejudicially  at  Leipsic  also,  increased 
during  the  long  nights,  and  from  that  time  slowly  but  obviously 
augmented ;  leaving  as  their  result  a  still  greater  debility  and 
uneasiness  during  the  day ;  his  cheerfulness  abandoned  him  en- 
tirely. —  Shortly  afler  his  visit  to  Leipsic,  where  the  orchestral 
pieces  under  the  excellent  direction  of  Rietje^  gave  him  especial 
pleasure,  he  wrote  among  other  things  to  Hauptmann  .  .  .  . 
^1  cannot  express  to  you  how  this  time  all  the  music  I  heard 
in  Leipsic  pleased  me.  .  .  .  From  the  devotional  sentiment 
which  your  motette  raised  in  me  on  Sunday,  I  envy  you  not 
a  little  the  energy  with  which  you  still  continue  to  work, 
while  with  me  it  is  all  over  with  composing  and  with  violin 
playl  Yesterday  I  received  from  Zellner,  the  musical  critic  at 
Vienna,  the  intelligence  that  one  of  my  oratorios  is  to  be  per- 
formed there,  and  he  invited  me  on  the  part  of  the  originators 
of  the  design,  to  come  and  direct  it  myself.  For  several 
years  the  Austrian  society  had  contemplated  giving  my  'Fall 
of  Babylon'  as  a  musical  festival  in  the  Imperial  Riding  School ; 
but  then,  even  with  the  aid  of  Metteniich^  1  could  not  get  per- 
mission to  go  there.  Now,  when  I  could  get  away,  as  I  am 
an  invalid,  and  the  journey  too  far  and  fatiguing.  I  am  obliged 
to  renounce  it.  I  shall  therefore  decline  the  invitation  and 
content  myself  with  shorter  journeys  in  the  fine  season  of  the 
year.  But  on  such  occasions,  struggles  with  my  inclinations 
and  low  spirits  always  follow  I  and  so  one  is  induced  to  envy 
the  lot  of  several  who  were  personally  known  to  me,  who  of 
late  died  suddenly. .  . .''  Impressed  ¥Qth  similar  painful  thoughts 
and  not  without  many  inward  struggles,  Spohr  wrote  the  letter 
to  decline  the  invitation  that  he  received  at  that  time  to 
Konigsberg,  to  the  centenary  Handel  Festival,  where  he  had 
been  chosen  to  direct  the  magnificent  ^'Messiah"  and  one  of 
his  own  works ;  and  where  it  was  intended  to  pay  to  him,  as 
sole  worthy  representative  of  the  great  Handel^  all  the  homage 
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and  honours  which  could  not  be  rendered  to  H&ndel  personally, 
in  all  the  overflowing  fulness  of  their  warmth."* 

As  Spohr  for  many  years  had  been  considered  by  the  whole 
musical  world  as  the  highest  authority  in  everything  that 
pertained  to  his  art,  a  day  seldom  passed  without  bringing 
applications  or  requests  of  some  kind,  frequently  from  the 
most  distant  localities,  which  his  ever-ready  disposition  to  oblige 
never  permitted  him  to  leave  unnoticed,  but  to  which,  now 
although  with  a  heavy  heart,  he  was  more  and  more  com- 
pelled to  waive* replying.  One  application  nevertheless  may  here 
be  mentioned,  which,  coming  at  a  particularly  favourable  mo- 
ment, rekindled  his  .zest  to  make  a  last  essay  at  composition, 
and  which  in  reality  also  was  his  last!  For  many  years  he 
had  been  repeatedly  solicited  in  the  most  irresistible  words 
by  Mr.  Chr.  Schad,  the  publisher  of  the  Almanack  of  the 
German  Muses,  to  write  a  few  little  songs  for  it,  and  Spohr 
had  each  time  the  satis&ction  to  learn  that  those  willingly 
bestowed  little  contributions  were  received  with  a  more  than 
usual  approbation.  In  the  autumn  of  1857,  when  vdth  con- 
siderable timidity  he  had  endeavoured  to  satisfy  Mr  SchacTs 
urgent  wish  for  a  composition  for  the  words  of  the  old  ballad 
of  Walter  van  der  Vogelweide,  "the  silent  nightingale,"  he  re- 
ceived a  very  poetical  letter  of  thanks  expressing  the  writers 
"admiration  of  the  musical  sentiment  and  depth  of  feeling 
with  which  the  beautiful  ballad  had  been  rendered  by  the  com- 
poser," and  that  "it  is  a  great  satisfaction  for  a  German  heart 
that  two  masters  of  his  nation,  although  separated  by  an  interval 
of  six  hundred  years,  should  have  exhibited  the  rich  treasures 


*  To  the  many  marks  of  honour  which  Spohr  still  received  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  must  be  added  also  his  nomination  to  the  honorary 
membership  of  the  ''Musical  Society,*'  which  had  just  previously  been 
instituted  in  London.  Upon  the  occasion  of  his  presentation  with  this 
diploma,  an  enumeration  of  the  various  diplomas  which  he  had  already 
been  presented  with  gave  an  amount  of  Thirty -eight,  among  which  was 
one  from  New  York,  from  Buenos- Ayres,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Stockholm, 
with  two  from  Rome  and  two  firom  Holland. 
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of  iheir  inmost  feelings,  in  so  noble,  so  simple  and  so  har- 
monious a  form  of  words  and  tone,''  &c.  Now  at  length,  in 
October  1858,  six  months  after  having  laid  aside  his  incom- 
pleted requiem  as  his  last  composition,  he  received  another 
letter,  beginning  with  the  words:  ''Your  silent  nightingale 
which  built  her  harmonious  nest  in  the  thick  verdure  of  last 
year's  Almanack  of  the  Muses,  has  met  with  the  loudest  ap- 
probation of  the  German  nation  for  the  very  eloquence  of 
that  silence.  And  who  better  than  the  loved  great  master 
Spohr  would  know  how  to  utter  sounds  mone  replete  with 
the  soul's  harmony,  —  who  know  how  to  move  more  deeply 
and  purely  a  German  heart!  No  wonder  is  it  that  I  again 
knock  at  your  door  to-day.  I  come  in  the  name  of,  and  at 
the  request  of,  more  than  eighty  of  the  best  hearts  and  heads 
in  Germany,  who  have  chosen  me  as  their  standard-bearer 
for  a  noble  patriotic  object. « .  .  I  lay  before  you  three  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  Gathers  songs  for  your  unrestricted  choice,  and 
resign  myself  to  the  pleasing  hope  of  seeing  one  or  the  other 
enveloped  in  a  melodious  garb  by  your  master-hand."  And, 
indeed,  already  on  the  foUovdng  morning  his  wife  heard  with 
joyful  emotion  the  sound  of  the  long-silent  keys  of  the  piano- 
forte, in  his  room,  and  his  still  pleasing  voice  as  he  sang  in 
accompaniment.  A  few  hours  afterwards  he  came  also  with 
a  look  of  pleasure  to  fetch  her,  to  sing  to  her  forthwith  the 
new  music  he  had  composed  to  Goethe's  *'Herz,  mein  Herz, 
was  soil  das  geben,"  having  already  completed  it  as  regarded 
the  chief  thing;  though  the  rhythm  and  conclusion  not  being 
yet  to  his  fancy,  would  require  a  longer  time  to  finish.  When 
however,  his  wife,  greatly  pleased  with  the  lively,  pretty  melody, 
could  not  reii-ain  from  making  the  observation  that  it  had  a 
very  striking  resemblance  to  Beethoven's  composition  to  the 
same  words,  he  assured  her  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  it, 
or  at  least  no  recollection  of  it  at  all,  but  expressed  the  wish 
to  have  it  procured,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  resem- 
blance. —  With  his  own  song  he  was  now  tolerably  satisfied, 
and  said,  with   truth  also,   that  it  would  have  a  very  good 
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effect,  if  those  who  sung  it  did  not  spoil  it  by  too  slotv  a  Tempo, 
as  was  so  frequently  the  case  with  his  compositions,  a  remark 
which  is  in  so  far  characteristic,  as  Spohr^  so  often  as  he 
heard  his  works  performed  abroad,  or  not  under  his  own  im- 
mediate direction,  always  felt  annoyed  by  the  time  being  taken 
frequently  too  slow,  but  scarcely  ever  complained  of  one  taken 
too  fast  When  at  length  the  new  song  was  studied  under 
his  superintendance  by  his  niece  Emma  Sjwhr^  who,  gifted 
with  a  fine  voice,  always  sung  songs  of  the  kind  in  the  family- 
circle,  he  sang  to  her  himself  with  the  most  lively  emotion, 
and  with  almost  breathless  rapidity,  the  three  closely  following 
strophes,  without  interlude,  to  encourage  her  to  a  similar  exe- 
cution. But  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  when  he  again  caught 
sight  of  the  manuscript,  he  said,  with  a  sorrowful  expression 
of  face,  that  the  song  was  worthless ,  and  regretted  that  he 
had  sent  it  for  publication  in  the  Almanack  of  the  Muses  I 

As  evidence  of  his  restless  impulse  to  be  usefully  active, 
one  instance  may  here  be  adduced: 

When,  after  breaking  his  arm,  he  was  compelled  to  give 
up  violin  playing  himself,  he  thought  also  that  he  could  no 
longer  give  satisfaction  as  a  Teacher  of  his  instrument;  he 
had  dismissed  his  last  violin  pupils,  young  persons  without 
pecuniary  means  whom  he  instructed  from  a  humane  feeling 
and  zeal  for  the  art.  —  But  now,  in  December  1858,  he  again 
resumed  his  labours  as  a  beneficent  instructor,  and  expressed 
himself  to  Hauptmann  upon  the  subject  in  the  following  words: 
'In  order  still  to  be  somewhat  actively  engaged  in  the  cause 
of  art,  1  have  commenced  giving  pianoforte  lessons  gratis  to 
a  young  lady  who  wishes  to  qualify  herself  for  a  teacher  of 
that  instrument.  But  when  it  is  requisite  to  play  anything 
to  my  pupil,  I  am  of  course  obliged  to  call  my  wife  or  sister- 
in-law  to  my  assistance.*' 

In  this  manner,  the  this  time  especially  dreaded  winter,  — 
his  last  —  had  come!  On  New  Year's  morning  1859,  after  a 
sleepless  and  restless  night  passed  in  a  state  of  painful  nervous 
excitement,  he  received   in  earnest  silence  the  ¥rishes  of  the 
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season  from  his  family  and  friends,  —  but  still  looked  forward 
with  hope  to  a  ^^fine  spring  and  summer/^  which  he  contemplated 
passing  happily  once  more,  partly  at  home  among  his  favorite 
flowers,  and  partly  in  little  journeys.  For  such  journeys,  which 
his  friends  always  designated  as  ^'little  triumphal  excursions/' 
the  most  alluring  invitations  had  again  long  been  received 
from  all  sides,  but  of  these  of  course  he  could  only  accept 
those  which  were  to  places  most  easUy  accessible.  When  upon 
such  occasions  with  an  effusion  of  grateful  satisfaction  he  gave 
utterance  to  his  feelings  in  the  words:  ^It  often  seems  to 
me  as  though  all  the  world  thought  only  of  conferring  upon 
me  a  very  feast  of  pleasure  before  I  die/'  it  was  unfortu- 
nately always  followed  by  the  sad  addition :  ^'but  no  one  knows 
how  miserable  I  feel,  and  no  one  can  relieve  me  of  my 
sufferings."  —  With  almost  morbid  impatience  he  now  looked 
forward  to  the  next  spring,  when  he  had  proposed  to  himself, 
at  the  special  request  of  John  J,  Bott^  w^ho  was  now  appointed 
director  of  music  at  the  court  orchestra  of  Meiningen,  to  pro- 
ceed thither,  to  direct  the  concert  which  was  then  to  be  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  widow's  relief  fund.  The  few  hours 
occupied  by  the  journey  on  the  newly -opened  Werra  railway 
were  easy  and  comfortable  to  him,  and  upon  his  reception 
at  the  terminus  of  Meiningen  Spohr  was  particularly  gratified 
at  meeting  once  more  both  his  favorite  pupils  Gruiid  and  Baft, 
who  greeted  their  honoured  master  with  expressions  of  the 
heartiest  welcome,  and  who  the  next  day  were  unwearied  in 
showing  their  grateful  attachment  to  him  in  every  possible  manner. 
Immediately  on  the  first  evening,  as  a  further  festive  welcome,  a 
grand  serenade  by  torch-light  was  given  to  him,  in  which  under 
BotPs  conducting  (in  the  Spohr  style),  male  choral  and  four- 
part-songs  interchanged  alternately  with  the  music  of  the  full 
orchestra;  and  at  the  close,  at  the  moment  when  the  cheers 
of  the  assembled  crowds  were  loudest,  the  whole  living  mass 
was  suddenly  illumined  by  the  coloured  fires  of  a  brilhant 
Bun,  which  disclosed  also  to  view,  as  though  by  magic,  the  fine 
parks  opposite   the  house.    At  the  rehearsal  for  the  concert 
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OB  the  following  eyening,  Spohr  found  all  the  musical  pieces 
80  carefully  studied  and  in  accordance  with  all  his  intentions, 
that  he  could  look  forward  with  pleasing  certainty  to  its  per- 
formance on  the  next  eyening,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  two 
directors  of  music,  Crrund  and  Bott,  felt  an  especial  pleasure 
in  resuming  their  former  places  under  the  direction  of  their 
master,  as  co-operating  yiolinists  in  the  orchestra,  and  in  thus 
giying  him  the  most  powerful  support. 

The  ^'Meininger  Tageblatt'"  makes  mention  of  the  concert 
in  the  following  terms:  ^'Upon  the  stage,  between  branches 
of  palm  and  laurel,  was  placed  a  collossal  bust  of  Spohr.  The 
conductor's  desk  had  been  decorated  by  female  hands  with 
ingenious  deyices  and  garlands  of  flowers.  The  house,  filled 
to  oyerfiowing,  awaited  in  breathless  suspense  the  appearance 
of  the  famed  old  master.  'He  comes  !\  .  .  .  was  whispered 
through  the  spacious  house,  and  a  thousand  -  tongued  wel- 
come of  joy  greeted  the  honoured  man.  In  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  he  had  lifted  the  conductor *s  baton  —  a  solemn 
silence  immediately  ensued;  and  in  a  few  moments  the  first 
notes  of  the  symphony  **Die  Weihe  der  Tone"  resounded. 
The  eyes  of  all  were  directed  to  the  Nestor  of  the  science 
of  music,  who  brought  to  our  mind  the  Olympian  Joye  — 
omnia  supercilio  moventis.  All  the  orchestral  assistants  felt 
the  importance  of  the  moment,  and  lent  their  most  efficient 
aid.  The  same  calm  which  eyerywhere  breathes  through  the 
works  of  this  musician  was  seen  also  in  his  conducting.  Not 
the  least  fraction  of  a  beat  was  thrown  away  —  in  all  and 
eyerywhere,  were  seen  the  director  of  orchestra  and  the  mu- 
sicians, as  a  grand  impersonated  whole,  achieying  in  eyery 
part  a  fresh  triumph.  The  honoured  poet  of  sweet  sounds 
directed  besides  his  grand  symphony,  fiye  other  of  his  works, 
and  with  so  steady  a  hand,  that  the  crowded  house  was 
filled  with  admiration .''  .  .  .  This  part  of  the  concert  in  which 
Spohr  wielded  for  the  last  time  the  conductor's  baton,  com- 
prised among  the  rest,  his  concertante  in  H  minor ^  which 
was  executed  by  director  of  music  Bott  and  concert -master 
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his  own  compositions  he  had  firmly  declined,  and  as  auditor 
could  therefore  give  himself  up  more  completely  to  the  en- 
joyment of  his  own  excellently  performed  music,  two  numbers 
of  which  in  particular  afforded  him  exceeding  pleasure;  the 
performance  namely  by  his  former  pupils  Kiel  and  concert- 
master  BargJieer,  who  together  executed  his  A  minor  con- 
certante,  and  the  symphony  ''Die  Jahreszeiten"  —  a  favorite 
and  prominent  point  of  excellence  with  the  court  orchestra 
of  Detmold  —  and  which  he  had  especially  chosen  by  a  pre- 
viously communicated  request. 

Returned  once  more  to  Cassel  after  a  week  happily  passed 
in  the  midst  of  the  enjoyment  of  art  and  nature,  Spohr  un- 
happily could  no  longer  conceal  from  himself,  that  even  these 
short  journeys  were  now  followed  by  mauy  painful  results, 
in  the  shape  of  a  yet  more  increased  nervous  restlessness  at 
night  —  yet  his  spirit  soon  yearned  again  for  diversity  and  change 
of  place,  and  especially  towards  his  favorite  Alexandersbad, 
where  he  confidently  hoped  a  longer  stay  in  the  fine  air  of  that 
locality  would  again  induce  an  improvement  in  his  health, 
and  particulary  restore  his  sleep  at  night,  strengthened  in 
this  belief  by  the  opinion  of  his  ever-sympathising  and  watch- 
ful medical  allendant  Dr.  Ad.  Harnier,  he  set  out  for  Alexanders- 
bad,  where  he  remained  some  weeks.  His  health  improved, 
and  he  passed  better  nights.  But  on  his  return  he  visited 
Wiirzburg,  and  was  present  at  i\w.  performance  of  his  "Letzte 
Dingef'  and  this,  and  his  reception,  and  the  leave-taking, 
made  such  an  impression  on  him,  that  it  went  far  to  neutral- 
ize the  improvement  in  his  health  that  had  taken  place  at 
Alexandersbad. 

His  pleasure  at  hearing  good  music  remained  with  him 
to  the  last,  for  which  reason  he  never  missed  a  concert,  and 
even  frequently  went  to  the  theatre,  where  above  all  things 
the  music  so  dear  to  his  heart  —  the  operas  of  Moeart  —  ever 
filled  him  anew  with  the  fresh  transports  of  a  youthful  joy.  — 
At  home  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  reading, 
but  no  longer  as  formerly  in  that  of  political  journals  and 
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instractiye  scientific  works,  which  had  excited  and  absorbed 
his  interest,  —  he  now  delighted  rather  in  entertaining  moral 
works,  simple  noveb  thai-  appealed  to  the  heart,  and  the  like, 
which  for  the  time  distracted  his  attention  from  his  suffering 
condition.  —  At  frequent  intervals  he  would  request  his  wife 
to  play  something  to  him,  and  herein  he  would  shew  a  pre- 
ference for  the  pianoforte  music  of  Bach  and  Mendelssohn, 
yet  without  withdrawing  his  interest  from  the  productions  of 
more  modem  composers. 

A  pleasing  diversion  in  the  uniform  sameness  of  his  every- 
day life ,  was  afforded  to  him  in  the  first  days  of  October  bj 
a  visit  to  the  princess  Anna^  wife  of  prince  Frederick,  the 
heir  apparent  to  the  Hessian  throne,  at  the  express  invi- 
tation of  that  princess,  during  a  residence  of  some  days  at 
Cassel  in  the  Bellevue  palace.  Upon  his  return  he  related 
with  feelings  of  pleasure  the  amiable  anticipatory  attentions 
of  the  princess,  who,  in  consideration  of  Spohr^s  greater  con- 
venience, had  descended  with  her  husband  and  child,  prince 
Wilhelm,  then  five  years  old,  to  an  apartment  on  the  ground- 
floor,  where  he  was  received,  and  where  after  a  lengthened 
pleasing  conversation  with  the  princely  pair,  she,  at  the  con- 
clusion! besought  him  with  the  most  winning  kindliness  of  manner, 
to  write  a  few  lines  by  way  of  souvenir  in  her  album.  In 
satisfaction  of  this  request,  on  the  7th.  October,  he  wrote, 
though  indeed  with  a  weak  and  tremulous  hand,  yet  with 
his  usual  readiness ,  a  particularly  requested  passage  of  the 
well-known  duett  in  ^^Jessonda,"  in  the  costly  album  that  bad 
been  forwarded  to  his  house. 

On  Sunday  the  16th.  October,  a  change,  at  first  scarcely 
observable,  evinced  itself  in  his  condition:  an  expression  of 
calm  contentment  such  as  not  had  been  seen  for  a  long  time, 
settled  on  his  features;  in  spite  of  the  preceding  restless 
night,  of  the  obvious  continual  bodily  sufferings  and  increasing 
debility  no  more  complainings  were  heard  to  fall  from  bis 
lips ;  yet  he  was  more  than  usually  silent .  and  though  he 
replied  in  a  kind  tone  to  every  inquiry  adressed  to  him,  it 
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was  as  short  as  possible.  In  the  afternoon,  on  rising  from  the 
dinner -table,  he  stood  for  a  long  time  at  the  open  door  of 
the  house,  musing  as  he  gazed  upon  the  rich  autumnal  beauties 
of  his  flower  -  gai*den,  —  but  upon  the  proposition  of  his  wife 
to  take  his  cofifee  outside  under  the  bower,  he  repUed,  that  he 
¥dshed  to  take  it  that  day  in  his  room,  and  that  she  with 
her  sister  would  play  something  to  him.  This  of  course  was 
with  pleasure  immediately  complied  with.  After  he  had  listened 
to  some  symphonies  arranged  for  four  hands,  —  apparently 
as  though  half-lost  in  a  dream,  yet  as  might  be  inferred  from 
many  remarks  that  fell  from  him,  with  much  attention,  he 
requested  further  by  way  of  conclusion,  his  newest  quintet 
(Op.  144,  G-minor)  with  the  piano-forte  arrangement  of  which 
for  four  hands  he  had  but  shortly  before  become  acquainted; 
to  this  also  he  listened  ¥rith  full  interest  and  obyious  satis- 
faction. After  the  last  theme  he  inquired :  '^How  long  ago 
may  it  be  that  I  wrote  that?''  and  when  his  wife,  who  could 
not  immediately  remember  the  year,  replied  it  might  be  per- 
haps three  or  four  years  ago,  —  he  said  with  a  sigh:  *'Then 
there  I  did  still  succeed  in  effecting  it!  and  now  I  can  no 
longer  do  so  1"  With  these  words  he  rose  from  his  chair ,  to 
prepare  for  his  customary  evening  walk  to  the  reading  rooms, 
which  f  despite  all  his  weakness  and  some  admonitions  from 
his  wife,  he  nevertheless  slowly,  and  supported  by  her,  still 
persevered  in.  But  feeling  exceedingly  anxious  at  home  res- 
pecting him,  she  despatched  a  devotedly  attached  servant  to 
see  after  him,  much  earlier  than  he  had  been  ordered  to  bring 
him  back :  upon  which,  in  a  condition  of  extreme  debility,  he 
immediately  permitted  himself  to  be  led  home,  and  shortly 
after  his  frugal  supper  to  be  put  to  bed.  After  the  usual 
parting  evening  kiss,  he  said  to  his  wife:  '*he  hoped  from 
being  so  tired  he  should  at  length  have  a  good  nighfs  rest,''  — 
and  thereupon  sank  into  a  soft  slumber  from  which  he  did 
not  awake  till  the  next  morning  and  then  with  a  cheerful 
mien.  He  had  found  the  much -desired  repose,  he  felt  no 
longer  any  bodily  suffering,  the  serene  expression  of  his  conn- 
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Papinian:  a  Dialogne  on  State  Affairs 
between  a  Constitutional  Lawyer  and  a 
Country  Gentleman  about  to  enter  Public 
Life.  By  George  Atkinson,  B.A.  Oxon. 
Seijeant-at-Law.  [Neaarly  readjf. 

On  BepresentatiYe  Goyemment. 

By  John  Stitart  Mill.    Second  Edition, 
8vo.  9«. 

Dissertations  and  Disoussions.  By  the 
same  Author.    2  vols.  8vo.  24s, 

On  Iiiberty.'  By  the  same  Author.  Third 
Edition.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6dL 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.  By  the 
same.    Fifth  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  dO«. 

A  System  of  Logic.  Batiocinative  and 
Inductive.  By  the  same.  Fifth  Edition. 
2  vols.  8vo.  25s, 

Utilitarianism. '  By  the  same.   8ro.  5^. 

Lord  Bacon's  Works,  collected 

and  edited  byR.  L.  Ellis,  M.A.,  J.  Spedding, 
M.A  and  D.  D.  Heath.  Vols.  I.  to  V. 
Philosophical  Works,  5  vols.  8vo.  £4  Gs, 
Vols.  YI.  and  VII.  Literacy  and  Profes' 
sional  Works,    2  vols.  £1  16«. 

Bacon's  Essays,  with  Annotations. 

By  R.  Whately,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.    Sixth  Edition.    870.  10<.  6d, 

Elements  of  Logic.  By  K.  Wuatelt, 

D.D.  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Ninth 
Edition.    8vo.  10<.  6d.  crown  8va  4«.  6dL 

Elements  of  Bhetorio.  By  the  same 
Author.  Seventh  Edition.  8ro.  10«.  6d, 
crown  8vo.  4s.  6d 

Xhigliah  Jynonymea.  Edited  by  Arab- 
bishop  Wuatelt.  6th  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo. 
3i. 


Miscellaneous  Bemains  firom  the 

Common- place  Book  of  the  late  Archbishop 
Whately.  Edited  by  Miss  Whately. 
Post  8vo.  IJuat  ready. 

Essays  on  the  AdministrationB  of 

Great  Britain  from  1788  to  1830,coatTibnted 
to  the  EdiMburgh  Review  by  the  Right  H<m. 
Sir  G.  G.  Lewis,  Bart  Edited  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  E.  Head,  Bart.  8vou  with 
Portrait.,  ISf. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A   Dialogne   on  the    Best    Form   of 
Government,  is.  6<L 

Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Formatioii  of 
the  Romance  Languages,  7s.  6dl 

Historical  Survey  of  the  Astronomy  of 

the  AndentSi  15s. 

Inquiry   into   the   Credibility  of  tbo 
Early  Roman  Histocy,  2  vols.  30«^ 

On  the  Methods  of  Observation  and 
Reasoning  in  Politics,  2  vols.  28«. 

Irish  Diaturbanoes  and  Irish  Church 
Question,  12s. 

Bemarks  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of 
some  Political  Terms,  9s. 

On  Foreign  Jurisdiction  and  Bxtradi- 
tion  of  Criminals,  29. 6cf. 

The  Fables  of  Babrius*  Greek  Text 
with  Latin  Notes,  Part  L  bs,  Qd,  Past  11. 
d«.G<2. 

Suggestions  for  the  Application  of  the 
Egyptological  Method  to  Modem  History,  1 .«. 

An    Outline   of  the    Keoessary 

I.<aws  of  Thought :  a  Treatise  on  Pare  ami 
Applied  Logic  By  the  Most  Rev.  \\\ 
Thomson,  D.D.  Archbishop  of  York.  Crown 
8vo.  5s,  6d, 
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The  ElementB  of  Logio.  By  Thomas 
Sheddbh,  M.A.  of  St  Peter's  ColL  CanUb. 
Crown  8to.  IJutt  ready. 

Analysis  of  Mr.  Mill's  System  of 

I»gic  By  W.  STBEBoro*  M.A.  Fellow  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford.    Post  8vo. 

[  JW«(  rtady, 

Speeohes  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord 

MACAUUkT,  corrected  by  UimaelC  Sro.  12fl. 

Lord   Maoanlay's   Speeches   on 

ParliAmentAiy  Reform  ia  1831  aud  1882. 
16mo.  li. 

A   Diotionary   of    the    TSngUsh 

Language.  By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.A.  M.D. 
F.R.S.  Founded  on  that  of  Dr.  JoBKsoif ,  as 
edited  by  the  Rer,  H.  J.  Todd,  with  nume* 
rous  Emendations  and  Additions.  Pub- 
lishing in  86  Parts,  price  8f.  M,  each,  to 
form  2  Tols.  4to. 

The  XngUsh  Language.  By  the  same 
Author.    Fifth  EdiUon.    8ro.  18s. 

Handbook  of  the  BngHah  Language. 
By  the  same  Author.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8yo.  7f.  6dL 

Slementa  of  Oomparatire  Phflology. 
By  the  same  Author.    8vo.  2U 

Thesonms  of  English  Words  and 

Phrases,  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist 
in  Literary  Composition.  By  P.  M.  Roobt, 
M.D.    lith  Edition,  crown  8ro.  10s.  Bd. 

Leotores  on  the  Soienoe  of  Lan- 
guage, delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Bv  Max  Mijlleb,  H.A.  Fellow  of  All  Souls 
College,  Oxford.  Fibst  Skkixs,  Fourth 
Edition.  Sva  12s.  Skcohd  Sebxbs  nearly 
ready. 

The  DelHkter;  a  Series  of  Complete 
l>ebates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions 
for  Discussion.  By  F.  Ro^tox.  Fop. 
Byo,  6s. 

A  Course  of  TCnglish  Beading, 

adapted  to  every  taste  and  capacity;  or. 
How  and  What  to  Read.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
pYCBorr,  B.A.    Fcp.  8vo.  ^ 

Manual  of  TCnglish    Literature, 

Historical  and  Critical :  with  a  Chapter  on 
Kn^ish  Metres.  By  T.  Abbold,  B.A. 
Prof,  of  Eng.  Lit  Cath.  Univ.  Inland. 
Post  8vo.  l(^  6dL 


Southey's  Doctor,  complete  in  One 
Volume.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.W.  Wabter, 
B.D.    Square  crown  Sva  12f.  StL 

Historical  and  Critical  Commen- 
tary on  the  Old  Testament;  with  a  New 
TransUtiott.  By  M.  BL  Kalisoh,  Ph.  D. 
Vol..  I.  Geiuaia,  8vo.  18s.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  12s.  Vol.  II.  Exodua,  Us. 
or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12s. 

A  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  Xzeroiaes. 
By  the  same.  Part  L  Ouilhui  with  Exer-- 
cUtM,  8vo.  12s.  GdL  KxT,  5$.  Past  II.  Ex- 
€ipHomal  Fonu  amd  QmUmciumB,  12s.  6dL 

A  New  Latin-Bnglish  Dictionary. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  T.-  White,  M.A.  of  Corpus 
Cnristi  College,  and  Rev.  J.  £.  RiDDiJb, 
M.A.  of  St  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.  Imperial 
8V0.42S. 

A  Diamond  Latin^Bngliah  Diotionary. 
or  Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality,  ana 
Accentuation  of  Latin  Classical  Woros.  Dy 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  BC.A.    82mo.  4s. 

A  New  Sngliah-Qreek  Lexicon, 

containing  all  the  Greek  Words  used  by 
Writers  of  good  authority.  By  a  D.  Yoxok, 
B.A.    Fourth  Edition.    4to.2U 

A  Lexicon,  EngUsh  and  Greek, 

abridged  for  the  use  of  Schools  from  his 
'  English-Greek  Lexicon '  by  the  Author, 
C.  D.  VoAOx,  B.A.    Square  12mOb 

A  Greek-Smdiah  Lexicon.  Com- 
piled by  H.  G.  LiDDELL,  D.D.  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  and  R.  Scott,  D.D.  Master 
of  BallioL  Fifth  Edition,  crown  4to.  81s.  6d. 


A  Lezioon,  C^reek  and  Snsdiaht 
abridged  fh>m  Liddbll  and  Scorr'a  Unek" 
EwgiHtk  Ltxicon,  Tenth  Edition,  square 
12mo.  7s.  6<L 

A  Practical   Dictionary  of  the 

French  and  English  Languages.     By  L. 
CoATAHSBAn.  7th  Edition.  Post  8ro.  10s.  Cd. 


Oonianaean'a  Pooket  Diotionary, 
French  and  English  ;  being  a  close 
Abridgment  of  the  above,  by  the  same 
Author.    18rao.  5s.    2nd  Edition. 


New  Practical  Dictionary  of  the 

German  Language;  German- English,  and 
EngUsh-Geiman.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Blacklbt,  H.A.,  and  Dr.  Cael  Maetim 
FEiBOUkiiDBii.    PoeiSvo.   [/a<*c|ir«ss. 
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Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 


BeoreationB  of  a  Country  Parson: 

being  a  Selection  of  the  Contributions  of 
A.  K.  H.  B.  to  Froier's  Magazme,  Skcon  D 
Skbies.    Crown  8to.  8f.  6«L 

The  Ooxnmonplaoe  FhiloBoplier  in 
Town  and  Country.  By  the  same  Author. 
Crown  8yo.  81  6d. 

I«eiaur6  Hours  In  Town ;  Essays  Consola- 
tory, .Esthetics],  Moral,  Social,  and  Do- 
mestic   By  the  same.    Crown  Sva  8«.  6d. 

Friends  in  Council:    a  Series  of 

Readings  and  Discourses  thereon.  2  vols, 
fcp.  8vo.  9s. 

Friends  in  Counoil,  Bbcovd  Sbbibb. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.  14j. 

BBsayB  written  in  the  Intervals  of 
Business.    Fcp.  870.  2$,6tL 

Ck>mpanions  of  My  Solitude.  By  the 
same  Author.    Fcp.  8yo.  B*.  Sd. 

lK>rd  Macaulay's  Misoellaneous 

Writings:  comprising  his  Contributions  to 
Enioiit*s  Qmuierly  Magazine,  Articles 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review  not  included  in 
his  Critical  and  Hittorical  JE$says,  Biogra- 
phies from  the  Eneyelop»iia  BrOanniea, 
Miscellaneous  Poems  and  Inscriptions. 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  2U 

The  Bev.  Sydney  Smith's  Mis- 
cellaneous Works ;  including  his  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Edinburgh  Bemao, 

Library  EornoK.    8  vols.  8vo.  861. 

Tbav£llsr*s  Edition,  in  1  vol.  21s. 

In  Pocket  Volumes.    8  vols.  21s. 

People's  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  8s. 

Elementary  Bketohes  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy, delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
By  the  same  Author.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s. 

The  "Wit  and  'Wisdom  of  the  Be  v. 
Stdzvbt  Smith  :  a  Selection  of  the  most 
memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and 
Conversation.    16mo.  7s.  6dL 


From  Matter  to  Spirit:  the  Besnlt 

of  Ten  Tears'  Experience  in  Spirit  Mani- 
festations. By  C.  D.  with  a  Preface  by 
A.B.    Po6t8vo.  8s.6<l. 

The  History  of  the  Sapemataral 

in  All  Ages  and  Nations,  and  in  All 
Churches,  Christian  and  Pagan;  demon- 
strating a  Universal  Faith.  By  WujLiau 
HowiTF.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  18s. 

Ohapters  oa  Mental  Physiology. 

By  Sir  HBintT  Holland,  Bart.  MJ>.  F.E.S. 
Second  Edition.    Post  8vo.  8s.  Sd. 

Essays  selected  from  Contxiba- 

tions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  By  Henrt 
Rogers.    Second  Edition.    3  vols*  fcp.  21s. 

The  Bclipse  of  Faith;  or,  a  Yiait  to  s 
Religious  Sceptic.  By  the  same  Author. 
Tenth  Edition*    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Defence  of  the  Bclipse  of  Faith,  by  its 
Author ;  a  Rejoinder  to  Dr.  Newman's 
Sepljf,    Thiid  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  da.  6dL 

Selections  from  the  Coneapoxxdence 
of  R.  £.  H.  Gieyson.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6dL 

Fulleriana,  or  the  \¥lsdom  and  'Wit  of 
THOBiAS  FuiiLER,with  Essay  on  his  Life  and 
Genius.   By  the  same  Author.    16ma2«.6d 

Beason  and  Faith,  reprinted  trom  the 
Edinburgh  Beoiew.  By  the  same  Author- 
Fourth  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  1m.  6d. 


An  Introduction  to  Mental 

losophy,  on  the  Inductive  Method.  By 
J.  D.  MoRBLL»  M.A.  LL.D.    8vo.  12fu 

Moments  of  Fsydhology,  oontaiiiing  the 
Analysis  of  the  Intellectual  Powers.  By 
the  same  Author.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6tf. 

The    Sexises   and  the    Intellect. 

By  Alexander  Baxk,  M.A.  Professor  of 
Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Se> 
cond  Edition.    8vo.  15s. 

The  Emotions  and  the  Win,  by  the 
same  Author ;  completing  a  Systematic 
Exposition  of  the  Human  Mind.    Svo.  15s. 

On  the  Stady  of  Character,  Incladiog 
an  Estimate  of  Phrenology.  By  the  same 
Author.    8vo.  9s. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BT  LONGMAN  ahd  CO. 


Hours  with  the  Hystios :  a  Contri- 

bation  to  tho  HiBtoty  of  Religions  Opinion. 
By  RoBBBT  Alfbed  Vauohan,  B.A.  Se- 
ooad  Edition.    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  12a 

Psyohologioal  Inquiries,  or  Esssjs 

intended  to  illuHrate  the  Inflaence  of  the 
Physical  Organisation  on  the  Mental  Facul- 
ties. By  Sir  B.  C.  Bbodib,  Bart  Fcp.  8vo. 
5f.  Part  IL  £s8a3r8  intended  to  illustrate 
some  Points  in  the  Physical  and  Moral 
History  of  Man.    Fcp.  8ro.  6f . 


The  Philosophy  of  Necessity;  or 

Natural  Law  as  applicable  to  Mental,  Moral, 
and  Social  Science.  By  Charlbs  Bbay. 
Second  Edition.    8vo.  9«. 

The  BdttoaUon  of  the  VeeUngs  aad 
Affections.  By  the  same  Author.  Third 
Edition.    8ro.  8s.  Gd 

Christianity  and  Common  Sense. 

By  Sir  Wilix>uohbt  Jokes,  Bart.  M.A. 
Trin.  ColK  Cantab.    8m  6s. 


Astronomy^  Meteorology,  Popular  Geography,  (^c. 


Outlines  of  Astronomy.    By  Sir 

J.  F.  W.  Hbrschel,  Bart,  M.A.  Seventh 
Edition,  revised ;  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
ST0.18f. 

*»*  Two  Plates  are  new  in  this  Edition, 
one  showing  the  willow-leaved  structure  of 
the  Suh's  photosphere,  the  other  exhibiting 
B  portion  of  the  Moon's  suiface  from  a 
model  by  Mr.  Nasxtth. 

Arago's     Popular      Astronomy. 

Translated  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smtth, 
F.R.a  and  R.  Gbaut,  M.  A.  With  25  Plates 
and  858  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  8vo.  £2  6a 

Arago's  Meteorological  Bsaays,  with 
Introduction  by  Baron  Humboldt.  Trans- 
lated under  the  superintendence  of  Major- 
Genend  £.  Sabhic,  R.A.    8vo.  18a 

Tbe  Weather-Book;  a  Mantial  of 

Practical  Meteorology.  By  Rear-Admiral 
BoBBBT  Fixz  Roy,  R.N.  F.R.S.  Third 
Edition,  with  16  DaagramA    8vo.  15a 

Saxby's  Weather  System,  or  Lanar 
Influence  on  Weather.  By  S.  M.  Sazbt, 
B.N.  Principal  Instructor  of  Naval  £n- 
giaeen,  H.M.  Sttam  Beaerva.  Second 
Edition.    Post  8va  4a 

Doive's  Law  of  Storms  considered 

in  connexion  with  the  ordinary  Movements 
of  the  Atmosphere.  Translated  by  R.  H. 
Scott,  M  JL  T.CD.    8vo.  10a  6d, 

Celestial   Objects   for   Ck>mmon 

Telescopes.  By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb, 
MJL  F.RA^a  With  Map  of  the  Moon, 
and  WoodcntA    ISmo.  7a 


Physioal  Geography  for  Schools 

and  General  ReaderA  By  M.  F.  Maubt, 
LL.D.  Author  of 'Physical  Geography  of 
the  Sea,'  &c.  INearly  ready, 

A  Dictionary,  Geographical,  Sta- 

tbtical,  and  Historical,  of  the  various  Coun- 
tries, Placesi  and  principal  Natural  Objects 
in  the  World.  By  J.  R.  M^CouiOGB,  Esq. 
With  6  MapA    2  voU.  8vo.  68a 

A  General  Biotionary  of  Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive,  Physical,  StatiaUcal, 
and  Historical  :  forming  a  complete 
Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By  A.  Ksith 
JoHKSTON,  F.RS.E.    8vo.  80a 

A  Manual  of  Geography,  Physical, 

Industrial,  and  Political.  By  W.  Hughks, 
F.R.G.S.  Professor  of  Geography  in  King's 
College,  and  in  Queen's  College,  London. 
With  6  MapA    Fcp.  8vo.  7$,  6d. 

Or  in  Two  Parts  :~Part  I.  Europe, 
8A6<f.  Part  II.  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
Australasia,  and  Polynesia,  4f. 

The  Goograpby  of  British  History ;  a 
Geographieid  Description  of  the  British 
Jslsnds  at  Successive  Periods,  fVom  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By 
thesamA   With  6  MapA    Fcp.  8vo.  8«.  Sd 

The  British  Empire ;  a  Sketch  of 

the  Geography,  Growth,  Natural  and  Poli- 
tical Features  of  the  United  Kingdom,  iu 
Colonies  and  DependencieA  By  Cabouxb 
Bbat.    With  5  MapA    Fcp.8vo.  7A6d 

Coloniflation  and  Colonies :  a  Soriea 

of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Oxford.  By  Hkkm AN  MsRivALE,  M.A. 
Professor  of  Political  Economy.    8vo.  18«. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMAN  akd  CO. 


The  AMoans  at  Home :  a  popular 

Description  of  Africa  and  the  Africans.  By 
the  Rev.  B.  M.  MACBKAtB,  M.A.  Second 
Edition ;  including  an  Account  of  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  Source  of  the  Nile.  With 
Map  and  70  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8ya  5j. 


Matinder's  Treasury  of  Geogra- 
phy, Physical,  Historical,  Descriptive,  and 
Political.  Completed  by  W.  Htroins, 
F.R.6.S.  With  7  Maps  and  16  Pistes. 
Fcp.  8to.  10s. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 


The    ElementB   of    Physios   or 

Natural  Philosophy.  By  Neil  Arkott, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  Physician  Extraordinary  to 
the  Queen.  Sixth  Edition.  Pabt  I.  8vo. 
10s.  Gcf. 

Heat  Considered  as  a  Mode  of 

Motion ;  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution.  By  Professor  John 
Ttndall»  F.R.S.  Crown  8to.  with  Wood- 
cuts, 12i.  6dL 

VoloanoSy  the  Character  of  their 
Phenomena,  their  Share  in  the  Structure 
and  Composition  of  the  Surface  of  the  Globe, 
&c  By  6.  PouLETT  ScROPB,  M.P.  F.B.S. 
Second  Edition.  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  ios. 

A    Treatise    on    Eleotrioity,    in 

Theory  and  Practice.  By  A.  De  la  Rive, 
Prof,  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  v.  Walker,  F.B.S.  3  vols. 
Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  £3  13i. 

The     Correlation    of    Phsrsical 

Forces.  By  W.  R.  Grove,  Q.C.  V.P.R,S. 
Fourth  Edition.    Svo.  7s.  6dL 

The    Geological     Magasine;    or, 

Monthly  Journal  of  Geology.  Edited  by 
T.  RuFERT  Jones,  F.G.S.'  Professor  of 
Geology  in  the  R.  M.  College,  Sandhurst ; 
assisted  by  J.  C.  Woodward^  F.G.S.  F.Z.S. 
British  Museum.  Svo.  with  Illustrations, 
price  Is.  6dL  monthly. 

A  Quide  to  Qeology.  By  J.  Phillips, 
M.A.  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Fifth  Edition ;  with  Plates  and 
Diagrams.    Fcp.  Svo.  4s. 

A  Qlossary  of  Mineralogy.    By 

H.  W.  Bristow,  F.G.S.  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Great  Britain.  With  4S6  Figures. 
Crown  Svo.  12s, 


Phillips's  Elementary  Introdao- 

tion  to  Mineralogy,  with  extensive  Altera- 
tions and  Additions,  by  H.  J.  Brooke, 
F.R.S.  and  W.  H.  Miller,  F.G.S.  Post 
Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  18s. 

Van  Der  Hoeyen's  Handbook  of 

ZooLOGT.  Translated  from  the  Second 
Dutch  Edition  by  the  Rer.  W.  Culbk, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  2  vols.  Svo.  with  24  Plates  of 
Figures,  60s. 

The  Comparative  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  of  the  Vertebrate  Aninuds.  Br 
RiCHARD  OwKN,  F.R.S.  D.C.L.  2  toU 
Svo.  with  upwsnis  ofJ^iOO  WoodcuU. 


Homes  without  Hands:  an  Account 
of  the  Habitations  constructed  by  varions 
Animals,  classed  according  to  their  Princi- 
ples of  Construction.  By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood, 
M.A.  F.L.S.  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  G. 
Pearson,  from  Drawings  by  F.  W.  Ke3*l 
and  E.  A.  Smith.  In  course  of  pnblicmtion 
in  20  Parts,  Is.  each. 

Manual  of  CcBlenterata.  By  J.  Rcay 

Grebhe,  B.A.  M.R.I.A.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Galbraitr,  M.A.  and  the  Rev. 
S.  Hacghtox,  M.D.  Fcp.  Svo.  with  89 
Woodcuts,  5s. 

Manual  of  Ftotosoa ;  with  a  General  Intro- 
duction on  the  Principles  of  Zoology.  By 
the  same  Author  and  Editors.  Fcp.  Svo. 
with  16  Woodcuts,  2s. 

Manual  of  the  MetaUoida.  By  J.  Aviosv, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  and  the  same  Editors.  Fcp. 
Sva  with  SS  Woodcuts,  7s.  &i. 

The  Alps :  Sketches  of  Life  and  Katnre 
in  the  Mountains.  By  Baron  H.  Toh 
Bbrlspsch.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  L. 
Stephen,  M.A.  With  17  lUnstratioos. 
Svo.  15s. 


NEW  WORKS  ruoLisiiKD  by  LONGMAN  axd  CO. 


The  Sea  and  its  Liying  Wonders. 

By  Dr.  6.  Uabtwio.  Second  (£ngUah) 
Edidon.  8to.  with  many  Illustrations.  18«. 

The  Tropical  World.  By  the  same 
Author.  With  8  Chromoxylographs  and 
172  Woodcuts.    8yo.  2U 

Sketches  of  the  Natural  History 

of  Ceylon.  By  Sir  J.  Ejusitaoy  Tsmnbkt, 
K.C.S.  LL.D.  With  82  Wood  Engravings. 
Post  8yo.  12s.  6d 

Ceylon.  By  the  same  Author.  6th  Edition ; 
with  Maps,  &c  and  90  Wood  Engravings. 
2  vols.  8vo.  £2  10s. 

ICarvels  and  Mysteries  of  In- 
stinct ;  or,  Curiosities  of  Animal  Life.  By 
G.  Gabratt.   Third  Edition.   Fcp.8vo.7s. 

Home  Walks  and  Holiday  Bam- 

bles.  By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Joiuis,  KK,  F.L.S. 
Fcp.  8vo.  with  10  lUnstrations,  6f. 

Kirby  and  Spence's  Introduction 

to  Entomology,  or  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  5s. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Natural 

History,  or  Popular  Dictionaiy  of  Zoology. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  Cobbold, 
M.D.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  900  Woodcuts,  10s. 

The  Treasury  of  Botany,  on  the 

Plan  of  Maunder's  Treasury.  By  J.  Lird- 
LBT,  M.D.  and  T.  Moobb,  F.L.S.  assisted 
by  other  Practical  BotanisU.  With  16 
Plates,  and  many  Woodcnta  from  designs 
by  W.H.  Fitch.   Fcp.8vo.    [/«<*« press. 

The  Boee  Amateur's  Guide*.  By 

Thomas  RiVEBS.  8th  Edition.  Fcp.8vo.4s. 

The  British  Flora ;  comprising  the 
Phsenogamous  or  Flowering  Plants  and  the 

-  Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hook.br,  K.U.  and 
O.  A.  Walkbb^Arbott,  LL.D.  12mo. 
with  12  Plates,  14s.  or  coloured,  21s. 


Bryologia    Britannica;   coutalnini; 

the  Mosses  of  Great  BriUin  and  Ireland, 
arranged  and  described.  By  W.  Wilson. 
BvQ,  vf.th  61  Plates,  42«.  or  coloured,  £4  is. 

The  Indoor iJGtodener,   By  Miss 

Mauxo.  Fcp.~8vb.  with  coloured^Fronds- 
pieces  6s. 

Loudon's  Ency  dopasdia  of  Plants  ; 

comprising  the  Specific  Character,  Descrip- 
tion, Culture,  History',  &c  of  all  the  Plants 
found  in  Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of 
12,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  £8  Ids.  6dL 

Iioudon's  BnoyclopsediB  of  Treea  anA 
Shrubs;  containing  the  Hardy  Trees  and 
Shrubs  of  Great  Britain  scientifically  and 
popularly  described.  With  2,000  Woodcnta» 
8vo.50s. 

History  of  the  British  Fresh- 
water AlgiB.  By  A.  H.  ilASSALL,  M.D. 
With  100  Plates  of  Figures.  2  vols.  8va 
price  £1 15f. 
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Maunder's  Sdentiflo   and 

rary  Treasury ;  a  Popular  Encyclopedia  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art    Fcp.  8vo.  10s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Iiitera** 

ture,  and  Art;  comprising  the  Histoiy 
Description,  and  Scientific  Principles  of 
every  Branch  of  Human  Knowledge.  Edited 
by  W.  T.  BB.UIDR,  F.R.S.L.  and  E.  Fourth 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 

[/a  ik%prt$M, 

Bssays  on  Scientiflo  and  other 

subjects,  contributed  to  the  EdiiUnu^  and 
Quarterly  Recitmu  By  Sir  H.  Hollahd^ 
BarttM.D.    Second  Edition.    8vo.l4a. 

Essays  from  the  Bdinburgh  and 

QmrUrfy  Reoumi  i  with  Addresses  and 
other  Pieces.  Bj  Sir  J.  F.  W.  HsBflCHBt*. 
Bart  M.A.    8vow  18f. 


Chemistry^  Medicine^  Surgery^  and  the  Allied  Sciences^ 


A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and 

the  Allied  Branches  of  other  Sciences  ; 
founded  on  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Ore.  By 
Hbbbt  Watib,  F.CS.  assisted  by  eminent 
Contributors.  4  vols.  8vd.  in  coane  of 
publication  in  Monthly  Parts.  Vol.  I. 
81s.  6dL  and  You  II.  26s.  are  now  readr. 


Handbook  of  Chemical  Analysis,  ^ 

adapted  to  the  Unitary  System  of  Xotation : 
Based  on  Dr.  H.  Wills*  Anlntumg  xur  ehtm- 
iickm   Analym,    By   F.   T.   CoxmoToir, 
M^  F.CSb    Poet  8vo  7s.  6«K,— Tablbs  of ' 
QvAUTATiYB  AsALYBU  to  scoompany  itMJ 
same,  2s.  6dL 
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NEW  WORKS  PUBU8HKD  BY  LONGMAN  and  00. 


A    Handbook    of  Volmnetrioal 

AnalysM.     By  Robbbt  H.  Soott,  MJL. 
T.aD.        Post  8m  if.  6d 

ELements  of  Chemistary,  Theore- 
tical and  Practical.  By  Wiluam  A. 
MuxBH.  M.D.  LL.D.  F.R.a  F.G.S.  Pro- 
feaaor  of  Cbemistry,  King's  Ck)llege,  London. 
S  Tola.  8vo.  £2  12s,  Part  L  Chevioal 
Phtucb.  Third  Edition  enlarged,  12a. 
Part  IL  Ihoboahxo  CHExiaTBT.  Second 
EdiUon,  20«.  Pabt  IIL  Obgavio  Che- 
MISTKT.    Second  Edition,  20*. 

A  Manual   of    Chemistry^    De- 

Bcriptive  and  Theoretical.  By  William 
Odldio,  M.B.  P.R.S.  Lectnrer  on  Ohe- 
miatrr  at  St  Bartholomew's  HospitaL  Pabt 
I.  8\ro.  9*. 

A  MftTiTiBl  of  Chemistry,  DesorlptiTe 
and  Theoretical,  for  the  use  of  Medical 
Students.  By  the  same  Author.  Pabt  I. 
crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  it.  6d,  Pabt 
IL  (completion)  Jtui  ready. 

The  DiagnoBiB  and  Treatment  of 

the  Diseases  of  Women;  including  the 
Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy.  By  Graily 
Hbwitt,  M.D.  Physician  to  the  British 
Lying-in  Hospital.  'Svo.  16«. 

Leotares  on  the  Biaeaaes  of  In- 
fancy and  Childhood.  By  Charles  West, 
MJ).  &c  Fourth  EdiUon,  revised  and 
enlarged.    8yo.  lis. 

Sxpoaition   of    the    Signs    and 

Symptoms  of  Pregnancy :  with  other  Papers 
•n  subjects  connected  with  Midwifery.    By 
W.  F.  MoHraoHSBT,  MJL.  M,D.  MJf.i-A. 
8vo.  with  Illustntiona,  25*. 

A  SyBtoxn  of  Sui«oiy.  ^™f^"^ 

and    PrmcitcML    Jn    Tr^tises    by  Vanous 
Anthon,  mnmnged  snd  edited  by  T.  Holkbs, 

M.A.   CanUb.    ^^T^'^^^  ^   St. 
Geofge-bHospit^    iToJa.8va 

ToLl.    General  I'^tl^ology.    ^^^^ 

ToL  IL    ^   ^'^^•■-Biseases   of 
the  Bye.    2A*. 

Vol.  HI-  O^^^'^fi^^.^^ery.  Diaoaaes 
Sthe  Org»n»  of  Special  Sense,  Respiration! 
CircoUtio°»  LocomoUon  and  Innervation. 
21*. 

Vol.  IV.   DiBeasea  of  the  Alimentary 

Canal,  of  the  Urino-geniUry  Organs,  of  the 
Thyroid,  Mamma  and  Skin ;  with  Appendix 
of  Miscellaneoits  Subjects,  and  Qbsibkal 

iy*«rfy  ready. 


Iieotares  on  the  Frinoiples  and 

Practice  of  Physic  By  Thomas  Watioit, 
M.D.  Physician-Extraordinary  te  the 
Queen.    Fourth  Edition.    2  vols.  8to.  34«. 

LectareB  on  Surgioal  Pathology. 

By  J.  Pagbt,  F.R.S.  Surgeon-ExtraordinArr 
to  the  Queen.  Edited  by  W.  TuBnBfM.B. 
«vo.  with  117  Woodcuts,  21«. 

A    Treatiae    on    the   Contintied 

FeTsrs  of  Great  Britahi.  By  C.  Mubchisov, 
MJ).  Senior  Physician  to  the  London  Fever 
Hospital.    8yo.  with  coloured  Plates,  18*. 

Demonstrations  of  Microscopic 

Anatomy;  a  Guide  to  the  Examination  of 
the  Animal  Tissues  and  Fluids  in  Health 
and  Disease,  for  the  use  of  the  Medical  and 
Veterinary  Professions.  Founded  on  a 
CouTfie  of  Lectures  deliyered  by  1>t.  Hablkt, 
Prof,  in  Univ.  ColL  London.  Edited  by 
G.  T.  Bbowm,  lato  VeL  Prof,  in  the  Royal 
Agric.  ColL  Cirencester.  8ro.  with  Ulua* 
trations.  INearig  ready. 

Anatomy,  DesoriptiTe  and  Sur- 

gJcaJ.  By  Hjokt  Gray,  F.ILS.  With 
ilO  Wood  EngniTings  firom  DiasectiooL 
Third  Edition,  by  T.  Housaa,  M  JL  ConUb. 
Boyal  8?o.  28s. 

Physiological  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology of  Man.    By  the  late  R.  B.  Todd, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  and  W.  Bowman,  F.R.S.  erf 
King's  College.    With  numerous  Illnstn* 
tions.    Vol.  II.  8to.  Ut, 

ItD.  FAS.  AiMtod  by  ne.riT  rfilb. 
mort  «nu«Dt  ciUUT«crs  of  Ph/riologicil 
ScMDo.  of  the  prwmt  .ge.  5  vX  «^ 
with  2,868  Wootoita,X6T     *^'"**~- 

A  Biottonary  of  Praottoai  Kedi- 

AtaidgM  ftom  th.  Ui^er  work   by  the 
Authw,  Mrittwl  by  J.  a  OoHuMa.    I  t«l 


Me.^e  (tho  l«!g,r  woik).    JtoUTsv^ 


NEW  WORKS  PUBuauo  by  LONGMAN  avd  CO. 
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The  'WorkB  of  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie, 

Bart.  Edited  by  Charles  Hawkins, 
F.R.aS.E.    2vols.8vo.        IJnthepnu. 

Medical  Notes  and  Befleetions. 

By  Sir  H.  Hollahd,  Bart  M.D.  Third 
Edition.    Svo.  18«. 

Hooper'a  Medical  Diottonary,  or 

Encyclopwlia  of  Medical  Science.  Ninth 
Edition,  broaght  down  to  the  present  time 
b/  Albz.  Hsxbt,  MJ).    1  ToL  8to. 

[/n  tktpre$a. 


A  Manual  of  Materia   Medioa 

and  Therapeatics,  abridged  from  Dr. 
Pbbxi&a*b  E/ewuMtM  by  F.  J.  Fasbx,  M.D. 
CanUb.  assisted  by  B.  Bbhtlbt,  M.B.C.S. 
and  by  B.  Wabrinoton,  F.CS.  1  vol. 
870.  [/a  Oeiobtr. 


Dr.  Fereira's  Elemanta  of 
Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Third  Edition,  by 
A.  S.  Tatlob,  M.D.  and  G.  0.  Bbbs,  M.D. 
8  vols.  8ro.  with  nomerous  Woodcats, 
£8  16«. 


The  Fine  Arts^  and  Illustrated  Editions. 


The  New  Testament  of  Our  Lord 

and  Saviour  Jesus  Cbriat,  llloatrated  with 
numeroos  Engravings  on  Wood  from  the 
OLD  MASTERS.  Crown  4to.  price  68s. 
doth,  gilt  top;  or  price  X5  5s,  elegantly 
bound  in  morocca  [/a  October, 

Iiyra  Qermanioa;   Hymns  for  the 

Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals  of  the  Christian 
Tear.  Trsnslated  by  Catrbbihb  Wixk- 
WOBTH ;  125  Illostrations  on  Wood  drawn 
by  J.  Lbiobtob,  F.8.A.    Fcp.  4to.  2U. 

Cata'  and  Farlie's  Moral  Em- 
blems ;  with  Aphorisms,  Adages,  and  Pro- 
verbs of  all  Nations  :  comprising  121 
Illnstrations  on  Wood  by  J.  Leiqhtob, 
FJ9.A.    with    an    appropriate     Text    by 

B.  PiooT.    Imperial  8vo.  81«.  6d, 

Biin3ran'8    Pilgrim's    rrogroaa : 

with  126  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood 
by  C.  Bbkhbxt  ;  and  a  PreAure  by  the  Rtir. 

C.  KiMoaunr.    Fcp.  4to.  2U. 


The  EUstory  of  Our  Lord,  as  exem- 
plified in  Works  of  Art:  with  that  of  His 
Types,  St  John  the  Baptist,  and  other 
Persons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
By  Mn.  Jaxbsoh  and  Lady  Eastlakb. 
Being  the  Fourth  and  oondndlng  Sbbibs  of 
'Samd  and  Legendary  Art;'  with  81 
Etchings  and  281  Woodcats.  2  vols,  square 
crown  8vo.  42s. 

In  the  same  Series,  by  Mrs.  Jambsok.  ^ 

Iiegends  of  iho  Bainta  and  Martyrs. 
Fourth  Edition,  with  19  Etchings  and  187 
Woodcats.    2  voIsl  81s.  6dL 

ZiacendB  of  the  Monaatio  Ordera.  Third 
Edition,  with  11  Etchings  and  88  Woodcuts 
1  VOL  2U 

Iiegenda  of  the  Madonna.  Third  Bditiop. 
with  27  Etchings  and  165  Woodcats. 
1  ToL  21s. 


ArtSy  Manufactures^  ^c. 


BnoyeloiMDdia  of    Arohiteotare, 

HistorioU,  TheorsticaU  and  PracticaL  By 
JoBBPH  UwiLT.  With  more  than  1»000 
WoodcoU    8vo.42f. 

Tnaoan  Sonlptnre,  from  iu  Beviral 

to  iU  Decline.  Illustrated  with  Etchings 
and  WoodcoU  from  Original  Drawings  and 
FholMRBDhSb    Bv  Gbablbb  C 


The  Engineer's  Handbook;  ex- 
plaining the  Principles  which  should  guide 
the  youQf  Engineer  in  the  Construction  of 
Maohiaeiy.  Bya&LowvDBi.  Post8T0.5s. 

The  Elements  of    MeohanJam, 

for  Students  of  Applied  Mechanics.  By 
T.  M.  GoonsTB,  M.A.  Prrfmsoi  of  Nat 
Philoa.  in  King's  Goa  Load.  With  206 
Woodeati.    PoitaTo.efc64. 
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ITre'8  Dictionary  of  AxtB,  Manu- 
factures, and  Mines.  Re-written  and  en- 
larged by  Robert  Howt,  F.B.S.,  assisted 
by  nnmerons  gentlemen  eminent  in  Science 
and  the  Arts.  With  2,000  Woodcats.  8  vols. 
8to.  £4. 

EnoyclopsBdia  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical. 
By  £.  Crest,  CE.  With  aboTe  8,000 
Woodcuts.    8yo.  42*. 

Treatise  on  Mills  and  Millwork. 

By  W.  Fairbairn,  C.E.  F.R.S.  With  18 
Plates  and  822  Woodcuta.  2  vols.  8vo.  32i. 
or  each  vol.  separately,  16j» 

TTseftU  Information  for  Bngineers.  By 
the  same  Anther.  First  and  Secokd 
Series,  with  many  Plates  and  Woodcats. 
2  Yols.  crown  8vo.  2^  or  each  toL  sepa- 
rately, lOf.  6dL 

The  Application  of  Cast  and  'Wrooght 
Iron  to  Building  Purposes.  By  the  same 
Author.  Third  Edition,  with  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.  l^Nearly  reatfy. 

The  Practical  Mechanic's  Jour- 
nal :  An  Illustrated  Record  of  Mechanical 
and  Engineering  Science,  and  Epitome  of 
Patent  Inventions.    4ta  price  Is.  monthly. 

The     Practical     Draughtsman's 

Book  of  Industrial  Design.  By  W.  Johh- 
so?r,  As!90c.  Inst.  CE.  With  many  hundred 
Illustrations.    4to.  28<.6dL 

The  Patentee's  Manual :  a  Treatise 

on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Letters  Patent 
for  the  use  of  Patentees  and  Inventors.  By 
J.  and  J.  H.  Johwbon.    Post  8vo.  7«.  6</. 

The  Artisan  Club's  Treatise  on 

the  Steam  Engine,  in  its  various  Applica- 
tions to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation, 
Railways,  and  Agriculture.  By  J.  Bourkb, 
CE.  Fifth  Edition;  with  87  Plates  and 
M6  Woodcuts.    4to.  42f. 

A  Oateohism  of  the  Steam  IBngine,  in 
its  various  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills, 
Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agricul- 
ture. By  the  same  Author.  With  80 
Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  $#. 

The  Story  of  the  Gkins.    By  Sir  J. 

Embrsoh  TKHsvEinr,  K.CS.  F.R.S.    With 
Voodcuts.     Post  8vo.  7$.  ikL 


The  Theory  of  War  Illustrated 

by  numerous  Examples  from  History.  By 
Lient-CoL  P.  L.  MacDougaix.  Tkiri 
Edition,  with  10  Plana.    Post  8to.  IOs.  CdL 

Collieries  and  Colliers ;  A  Hand- 
book of  the  Law  and  leading  Cases  relating 
thereto  By  J.  C  Fowler,  Barrister-«t- 
Law,  Stipendiary  Magistrate.    Fcp^  8tol  6s. 

The  Art  of  Perfiimery ;  the  HIsCGry 

and  Theory  of  Odours,  and  the  Methods  of 
Extracting  the  Aromas  of  Planta.  By 
Dr.  PiESSB,  F.a&  Third  Edition,  with 
68  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  10a.  6«L 

Chemieal,  Natural,  and  Fhysioal  MacSo, 
for  Juveniles  during  the  Holidays.  By  the 
same  Author.  With  80  Woodcuta.  Fcp. 
8vo.  8f.  6<f. 

The  Ziaboyatory  of  Chemioal  MTondera : 
A  Scientific  M^ange  for  Young  People. 
By  the  same.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  6dL 

Talpa ;  or,  the  Chronicles  ci  a  Clay 
Farm.  By  C.  W.  Hosktms,  Esq.  With  24 
Woodcuts  from  Designs  by  6.  Cruik- 
6HAXS.    16mo.(w.6dL 

H.B.H.    The   Prince    Consort's 

Farms:  An  Agricultural  Memoir.  ByJoHX 
Chalmers  Mortov.  Dedicated  by  per- 
mission to  Her  Majesty  the  QuEEir.  With 
40  Wood  Engravings.    4to.52a.6dL 

Handbook  of  Farm  Labour,  Steam,Water, 
Wind,  Horse  Power,  Hand  Power,  &c.  By 
the  same  Author.    16mo.  It.  6dL 

Handbook  of  Dairy  Husbandry;  com- 
prising the  Gtoeral  Management  of  a  Dairy 
Farm,  &c.    By  the  same.    lOma  Is.  6<i. 

lK>udon's  EnoydopeBdia  of  Agri- 
culture: Comprising  the  Laying-out,  Im* 
provement,  and  Management  of  Landed 
Property,  and  the  Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  Uie  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With 
1,100  Woodcuts.    8vo.8U6dL 

Loudon's  £noyclopflDdia  of  Oardenins: 
Comprising  the  llieory  and  Practice  of 
Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture^ 
and  Landscape  Gardening.  With  1,000 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  8I«.  6dL 

Loudon's  ICnoyolopsBdia  of  Cottage,  Farm, 
and  Villa  Architecture  and  Furniture.  With 
I  more  than  2,000  Woodcuta    8vol  42j; 
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^Dfltory  of  Windflor  Qreat  Park 

and  Windsor  Forest  By  Wiujam  Mbw- 
ziBS,  Resident  Depatj  Sarveyor.  With  a 
Map,  and  20  FbotographB  bj  the  Earl  of 
Caituiibm  and  Mr.  Baxbbxdob.  Imperial 
folio.  [,Ju9i  ready. 


Bayldon's  Art  of  Valuing  Bents 

and  Tillages,  and  Claims  of  Tenants  upon 
Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Michaelmas  and 
Lady-Day.    8to.  IOs.  6dL 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 


An  Ezpoflition  of  the  89  Artieles, 

Historical  and  DoctrinaL  By  K  Harold 
Buowkb,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Sixth 
Edition,  8ro.  16s. 

The  Fentateuoh  and  the  Blohiatio 
Psalms,  in  Reply  to  Bishop  Golenso.  By 
the  same  Author.    8to.  2s. 

Sxamixiation  Questiona  on  Biahop 
Browne's  Exposition  of  the  Articles.  By 
the  Eer.  J.  Gorlb,  M.A.    Fcp.  Z$.  6dL 

FiTO  Leoturea  on  the  Character 

of  SL  Paul ;  being  the  Hulsean  Lectures 
for  1862.  By  the  Rov.  J.  a  HowsOH,  D.D. 
Second  Edition.    8to.  9u 


ACritioal  and  Qrammatical Com- 

menUry  on  SU  Paul's  Epistles.  By  C.  J. 
Eluoott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Crloucetter 
and  Bristol.    8vo. 

Galatiana,  Third  Edition,  8s.  6d. 
Sphasiana,  Third  Edition,  8s.  6(1. 

PsMtoral  ZSpiatlea,  Second  Edition,  lOs.Cd. 

Ffailippiaas,  Oolosaiana,  and  Philemon, 
Second  EdiUon,  10s.  6dL 

Thaaaaloniana,  Second  Edition,  7s,  Od. 

Hiatorioal  Leoturea  on  the  Ufe  of  Our 
Lord  Jesns  Christ:  being  the  Hulsean 
Lectures  for  1859.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition.    8ro.10s.6dL 

The  Deatiny  of  the  Oreature ;  and  other 
Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge.    By  the  mum.    Post  8yo.  5s. 

The  Broad  and  the  Harrow  VTaj;  Two 
Sermons  preached  before  the  Untrersity  of 
Cambridge.    By  the  sane.    Grown  8to.  2s. 


Bey.  T.  H.  Home's  Introduotion 

to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Eleventh  Edition,  cor- 
rected, and  extended  under  careful  Editorial 
revision.  WitlT  4  Maps  and  22  WoodcuU 
and  Facsimiles.    4  vols.  8vo.  £3  13s.  6<2. 


Bev.  T.  H.  Home's  Compendious  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  the  Bible,  being 
an  Analysis  of  the  larger  work  by  the  same 
Author.  Re-edited  by  the  Rev.  Joiui 
Ayrb,  M.A.  With  Maps,  &c.  Post  8vo.  9s. 

The  Treasozy  of  Bible  Know- 
ledge, on  the  plan  of  Maunder's  Treasuries. 
By  the  Rev.  Jomr  Atrb,  M.A.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  Maps  and  Ulnatiations.  [in  the presM, 

TheGreek  Testament ;  withNotes» 

Grammatical  and  Exegetical.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  WKB8TER,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Wu.Kiar80W,  M.A.    2  vols.  8vo.  £i  4s., 

Vol.  L  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  20s. 
You  IL  the  Epistles  and  Apocalypse,  24s. 

The  Four  EzperimentB  in  Churoh 

and  Sute;  and  the  Conflicts  of  Churches. 
By  Lord  Robbrt  Momxaqu,  M.P.  8va  12s. 

Erery-day  Scripture  Difficulties 

explained  and  illustrated;  Gospels  of  St 
Matthew  and  SL  Mark.  By  J.  E.  Prbscott, 
M.A.  late  Fellow  of  C.  a  Coll.  CanUb. 
8va9Si 

The   Pentateuch    and   Book  of 

Jodiua  Critically  Examined.  By  J.  W. 
GoLBxao,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal. 
Past  I.  tkt  Pemiaimek  cmsimstf  ob  oh  i/ts- 
ioneal  NarraHv€,  8vo.  6s.  Part  IL  rAe 
Agt  and  Aulkonhip  of  the  FentaUmek  Cba- 
-idertd,  7a  6d,  Past  III.  tMe  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  8s.  Past  IV.  <*«  FSrti  11 
Chapttn  of  Genesis  eiositiMif  amd  atparated, 
with  RomaHb  om  the  Owiiomf  the  Fall,  and 
Ms  JDs^  10s.  6(/.: 
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The    Iiife    and   Ei^BUes  of  St. 

Paal  By  W.  J.  Conybbark,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cantab,  and  J.  S. 
HowsoN,  D.D.  Principal  of  the  Collegiate 
Institution,  LiverpooL 

LiBBABY  Editioh,  with  all  the  Original 
Illiutratioafl,  Maps,  Landscapes  on  Steel, 
AVoodcats,  &c    2  vols.  4to.  48«. 

Ibtbrmbdiate  Edition,  with  a  Selection 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols, 
square  crown  8ro.  31*.  6d, 

People's  Edition,  revised  and  con- 
densed, with  46  lUnstrBtioiis  and  Maps. 
2  vols,  crown  6vo.  12«. 

The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of 

St.  Paul ;  with  Dissertations  on  the  Ships 
and  Navigation  of  the  Andents.  By  James 
Smtth,  F.R.S.    Crown  8vo.  Charts,  8s.  6«L 

Hippolytos  and  hia  Age ;  or,  the 

Beginning^  and  Prospects  of  Christianity. 
By  Baron  Bunsen,  D  J>.    2  vols.  8vo.  SOs. 

OutUnea  of  the  Philoaophy  of  Uni- 
versal History,  applied  to  Langpuage  and 
Beligion:  Containing  an  Account  of  the 
Alphabetical  Conferences.  By  the  same 
Author.    2  vols.  8vo.  88#. 

Analeota  Ante-Tfiossna.  By  the  same 
Author.    8  vols.  8vo.  42«. 

Theologia  Gtormanica.    Translated 

by  Susanna  Winkworth  :  with  a  Preface 
by  the  Kev.  C.  Kingslby  ;  and  a  Letter  by 
Baron  Bunsbn.    Fcp.  8vo.  6«. 

InstruotionB  in  the  Doctrine  and 

Practice  of  Christianity,  as  an  Introduction 
to  Conflnnation.  By  G.  £.  L.  Cotton, 
D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  18mo.  2«.  6dL 

BMaya  on  Beligion  and  Litera- 
ture. By  Cardinal  WnsMAN,  Dr.  D.  Bock, 
F.  U.  Laino,  and  other  Writeia.  Edited 
by  H.  E.  Manning,  D.D.    8vo. 

EsaayB  and  BeviewB.   By  the  Rev. 

W.  Tbmplb,  D.D.  the  Rev.  R.  Williams, 
B.D.  the  Rev.  B.  Powell,  M.A.  the  Kev. 
H.  B.  Wilson,  B.D.  C.  W.  Goodwin,  MJV.. 
the  Rev.  M.  Pattison,  B  J),  and  the  Rev. 
B.JowsTT,M.A  nth  Edition.  Fop.8vo.5i. 

Jnoeneun  B  jfiOOiesiBSu.oflj  ti^injsTtr 
MoBDooK  and  Boamks's  Translation  and 
Notes,  re-edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Stubbb. 
M.  A    8  vols.  8vo.  46«. 


The  Oentile  and  the  Jew  in  the 

Courts  of  the  Temple  of  Christ :  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  History  of  Christisnity. 
From  the  German  of  Prot  D5ixin«bb,  bj 
Ihe  Rev.  N.  Dabnbll,  M.  A.  2  vols.  8vo.  21f. 

Physioo-Frophetical  EssayB,  onths 

Locality  of  the  Eternal  Inheritance,  iti 
Nature  and  Character;  the  Resurrection 
Body ;  and  the  Mutual  Recognition  of 
Glorified  Saints.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Libtsb, 
F.G.S.    down  8vo.  6«. 

Bishop  Jerenxy  Taylor's  Bntiie 

Works:  With  Life  by  Bishop  Hebeb. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  C  P. 
Edbn,  10  vols.  8vo.  £5  5». 

Passing  Thoughts  on  BeligioTi. 

By  the  Author  of  <  Amy  Herbert'  8th  Edi- 
tion.   Fcp.  8vo.  5«. 

TboTiglits  for  ihe  Holy  "Week,  for 
Young  Persons.  By  the  same  Author. 
2d  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s. 

N'iglit  Lesaona  firom  Scripture.  By  itt 
same  Author.    2d  Edition.    d2mo.  8s. 

Self-examination  before  Ck>nflrn&ation. 
By  the  same  Author.    82mo.  Is.  6d. 

Headings  for  a  Montli  Preparatory  to 
Confirmation  from  Writers  of  the  Early  and 
'  English  Church.    By  the  same.   Fcp.  if. 

Readings  for  ZSveiT  Day  in  Iient,  com- 
piled from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  JaauiT 
Taylor.    By  the  same.    Fcp.  8yp.  5«. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion; 
the  Devotions  chiefly  from  the  iroiks  </ 
Jbrbmt  Tatix>b.  By  the  same.    82mo.3f. 

Morning  Clouds,  Second  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

The  Afternoon  of  Iiife.  By  the  snon 
Author.    Second  Edition.    Fcp.  fie. 

Problema  in  Hnxnan   Nature.  By  tb* 
Post  8vou  6«. 


The  Wife's  Manual;  or,  Frayen, 

Thoughts,  and  Songs  on  Several  Occssiooi 
of  a  Matron's  Lifb.  By  the  Bev.  W.  Gu- 
VSBT,  MJL    Grown  8vo.  lOi^  8d 

Spiritual  Songs  for  the  SnndByf 

and  Holidsys  throughout  the  Tear.  Bj 
J.  &  B.  MaMiBLL*  LLJ>.  Vicar  of  Bgiisin. 
Thlid  Edition.    Fop.8Te. 
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Hymnologia  Christiaxia ;  or,  Ptelms 

and  Hjrmns  selected  and  arranged  in  the 
Older  of  the  Christian  Beaaons.  Bj  B.  H. 
KKmrxDT,  D.D,  Prebendary  of  IJchfield. 
Crown  8vo.  7m,  6dL 


Lyra  Domestica ;  Chriatian  Bongs  for 
Domestic  EdificaUon.  Translated  from  the 
Pmhay  and  Harp  of  C.  J.  P.  Spitta,  and 
from  other  sooroes,  by  Righabd  Mamtk. 
Fust  and  Ssoovd  8sbu8»  fcp.  4a  $d  each. 

Lyra  Saora ;  Hjmns,  Ancient  and 
Modem,  Odes,  and  Fragments  of  Sacred 
Poetry.  Edited  by  the  Bey.  B.  W.  Sayiub, 
MJL    Fcp.  6to.  5s. 

Lyra  Qermanioay  translated  from  the 
German  by  Miss  C  WurKwoariL  First 
SaniBs,  Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  Chief 
Festivals;  Secoxtd  Sbrxss,  the  Christian 
Ufflu    Fcp.  8yo.  5«.  each  Sbbibb. 


Lyra  Suoharistioa  ;  Hymns  and 
Verses  on  the  Holy  Comronnion,  Ancient 
and  Modern ;  with  other  Poems.  Edited  by 
the  Bey.  Orbt  Shiplbt,  MJL  Second 
Edition^  revised  and  enlarged.    Fcp.  8yo. 


Lyra  Meaaianioa;  Hymns  and  Verses  oa 
the  Life  of  Christ,  Ancient  and  Modem ; 
with  other  Poems.  By  the  same  Editor. 
Fcp.  8yo.  7s.  6dL 

Lyra  Myatioa;  Hymns  and  Venes  on  Saored 
Sabjects,  Ancient  and  Modem.  Forming  a 
companion -volame  to  the  aboye,  by  the 
same  Editor.    Fcp.  8ya     [^Nearfy  ready. 

The  Chorale  Book  for  England ; 

a  complete  Hymn- Book  in  accordance  with 
the  Services  and  Festivals  of  the  Choreh  of 
England :  the  Hymns  translated  by  Miss  C. 
WzKKWOBTH ;  the  Tnnes  arranged  by  Prof. 
W.  S.  Bbrmbtt  and  Otto  GoLDacBXiDT. 
Fcp.  4to.  I08.6d 


Hymna  from  Lyra  Germanioa,  i8mo.U.    ■  Cong^ogational  Bdition.   Fop.  l#.W. 


TravelSy  Voyages^  ^r. 


SastemEtirope  andWestem  Asia, 

Political  and  Social  Sketches  on  Russia, 
Greece,  and  Syria.  By  Hbbbt  A.  Tillbt. 
With  6  lUnstraUons.    Post  8yo.  10s.  6dL  I 

BzpLoratioiiB     in      Boutih-west 

Africa,  from  Walvisch  Bay  to  Lake  Ngami. 
By  Thomab  BAiHBiL  8fia.  with  Map  and 
lUnatrationa.  [/» 


Bouth  Amerioan  Sketches ;  or,  a 

Visit  to  Bio  Janeiro,  the  Organ  Mountains, 
La  Plata,  and  the  Parani.  ByTROMAaW. 
HufCBUFv,  M.A.  F.R.Qja.  Poai  8yi0w  with 
Illastration%12«.6d: 


Explorations   in   Labrador.    By 

HsxBT  T.  HncD,  M.A.   F.R.G.S.    With 
Maps  and  Blnstratiooa.    S  Tola.  Sva  tts. 

TlM  Canadian  Bed  Btrar  and  Anlani- 
boine  and  Saskatchewan  Exploring  Ex- 
peditions. By  the  same  Anther.  With 
Maps  and  Ilhistratiooa.    1  roU.  8to.  tte. 


The  Capital  of  the  Tyooon;  a 

Narrative  of  a  8  Tears'  Besidence  in  Japan. 
By  Sir  Butherpord  Alcock,  K.C.B. 
2  Tola.  8to.  with  nnmerons  lUustiations,  42«. 

Last  Winter  in  Borne  and  other 

Italian  CiUes.  By  C.  B.  Weu>,  Author  of 
<  The  Pyrenees,  West  and  East,'  ftc.  1  toI. 
post  8Ta  with  a  Portrait  of  *  Stblla,'  and 
EngiaTiDgs  on  Wood  from  Sketches  by  the 
Anther.  [/» tkt  Amtmm, 

Aatmnn     Rambles     in     North 

Africa,  indading  Excursions  in  Algeria  and 
Tnnis.  By  Jouv  OanaBT,  Author  ot  the 
*  Ascent  of  the  Grirols,'  in  « Peaks,  Passeib 
andOladerL*  With  9  Vignettes  and  4  frdl- 
page  ninstratlons  on  Wood  from  Skatcbea 
by  the  Author.    Post  8to. 

The  Dolomite  Mountains,   Hzonr- 

sions  tlurough  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  Camiola,aad 
FrioU  in  1861,  1862,  and  1868.  By  J. 
GiLBBRT  and  G.  C.  Chubouill,  F.B.G.S. 
WithDamesoaallluattatiooa.  Sqaareerawtt 
8t«.2U 
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PeakByPasses,  and  Qlaoiers ;  a  Serica 

of  Excareiont  by  Members  of  the  Alpine 
'  anb.  Edited  by  J.  Ball,  M.B.I.A« 
Foorth  Edition ;  Maps,  lilostrations,  Wood- 
cats.  Square  crown  8ro.  2 It. — ^Tratkllkbs' 
Edition,  condensed,  16mo.  5«.  6dL 

Second  Seriea,  edited  bj  E.  8.  Kbkvxdt, 
M.A.  F.R.G.S.  With  many  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  2  vols,  sqaare  crown  Chro.  42*. 

Ifineteen  Maps  of  the  Alpine  DUtriote, 
tcom  the  First  and  Second  Series  of  Peak§, 
Panetf  and  Gladen,    Price  7s.  6dL 

Motintaineerijig  in  1861 ;  a  Vaca- 
tion Tour.  By  Prof.  J.  Tyxdau^  F.R.S. 
Square  crown  8to.  with  2  Views,  7«.  6dL 

A  Summer  Tonr  in  the  QriaonB 

and  Italian  Valleys  of  the  Bemina.  By 
Mrs.  Hkkbt  Freshfield.  With  2  Coloured 
Maps  and  4  Views.    Post  Svo,  10a.  6d, 

Alpine  Bywaya ;  or,  Light  Lcarcs  gathered 
in  1859  and  1860.  By  the  same  Authoress. 
Poet  8yo.  with  lUnatrations,  lOt.  6d 


A  Lady's  Tour: 

including  Visits   to    the   Italian '  Valleys. 
With  Map  and  Illustrations.    Post  8to.  14i. 


Qtdde  to  the  Pyrenees,  for  the  use 

of  Mountaineers.  By  Charles  Packe. 
With  Maps,  &c.  and  a  new  Appendix. 
Fcp.  6«. 

Guide  to  the  Central  Alps^  m- 

eluding  the  Bernese  Oberiand,  Eastern 
Switzerland,  Lombardy,  and  Western  Tyrol 
By  JouH  Ball»  M.R.LA.  Post  Sto.  with 
Maps.  [/» June, 

Guide  to  the  'Weatem  Alps.  By  th£ 
same  Author.  With  an  Article  on  the 
Geology  of  the  Alps  by  M.  E.  Dksob.  Po«t 
8to.  with  Maps,  &c.  7*^  6dL 

A   Week   at   the    Land's    EncL 

By  J.  T.  Blight;  assisted  by  E.  H.  Rodd, 
R.  Q.  Couch,  and  J.  Ralfs.  With  Map 
and  96  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8ya  6«.  6<L 

Visits   to    Bemarkable    Places : 

Old  Halls,  Batile-Fields,  and  Scenes  illos- 
tratire  of  Striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  Wiluam  IIowitt. 
2  vols,  square  crown  6ro,  with  Wood  En- 
gravings, 25i. 

The    Bural    Lifa   of    Bngland. 

By  the  same  Author.  With  WoodcuU  bv 
Bewick  and  Williams.  Medium  8to.  13<.  6d 


Works  of  Fiction. 


Iiate  Laurels  :  a  Tale.    By  the  Author 
of  *  Wheat  and  Tares.*   2  yoIs.  post  8vo.  15«. 

Gryll  Grange.     By  the   Anthor  of 
'  Headlong  HalL'    Post  8vo.  7«.  6dL 


A  First  Friendship.   [Reprinted  from 

FnuarU  Magazine.']    Crown  8vo.  7«.  CdL 

Thalatta ;  or,  the  Great  Commoner :  a 
.    Political  Romance.    Crown  8vo.  9f. 

Atherstone  Priory.  By  L.  N.  Comth. 

2  vols,  post  8vo. 
Bllioe :  a  Tale.   By  tho  same.    Post  8vo.  9«.  6d. 

The  Last  of  the    Old    Squires. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Wartkr,  B.D.    Second 
Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  4«.  6dL 


Tales  and  Stories  by  the  Author 

of '  Amy  Herbert,*  uniform  Edition,  each 
Story  or  Tale  in  a  single  volume. 


Akt  Herbert,  2a,  6d, 
Gertrude,  2<.  GcL 
£arl*8  Daughter, 

2«.6cr. 
£sPBRiB5CB  OP  Life, 

2a.  M. 
Glbvx  Uaxaj,  Za,  6dl 
Ivors,  8f .  6d 


Kathabike  Ashtok, 

3f.6d. 
Margarbt    Perci- 

val,  5«. 
Lahbtoit      Pas> 

■oxAOB,  4f.  6<£. 
Ursula,  4s.  6dL 


A  Qlimpae  of  the  "World.  By  the  Author 
of  <  Amy  Herbert*    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  Sd, 

Essays  on  Fiction  ;  comprising  Arti- 
cles on  Sir  W.  Scott,  Sir  E.  B.  Lyttox, 
Colonel  Senior,  Mr.  Thackeray,  and  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe.  Reprinted  chiefly  from 
iheEduiburf^  Qtuuttrljf,  and  Weatminsto' 
Beoiewa  ;  with  large  Additions.  By 
Nassau  W.  Sbsiob.    Post  8vo.  10i.6</. 
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Tlie  Qladiators  :  a  Tale  of  Rome  and 
Judsa.  Bjr  O.  J.  Whttb  Mblyillb. 
Crovm  8yo.  6«. 

Diffby  Oraad,  an  Autobiography.  By  the 
same  Author.    1  toL  5$. 

KMie  OorentxTfl  an  AntoUography.  By  the 
same.    1  voL  6«. 

Oenoral  Bounoe.  or  the  Ledy  end  the  Lo- 
cttsta.    By  the  same.    1  vol.  Si. 

Holxnby  Hotiae»  a  Tale  of  Old  Northampton- 
shire.   1  vol.  6t, 

GKx>d  for  N'othingt  or  AU  Down  HilL  By 
the  same.    1  vol.  6s. 

« 

Tho  Queen'a  Maries,  a  Bomanoe  of  Holy- 
rood.    1  vol.  6i. 

The  Interpreter,  a  Tale  of  the  War.  By 
the  same.    1  rol.  6f. 


Tales   from    Greek   Mythology. 

By  the  Rev.  6.  W.  Cox,  ILA.  late  Scholar 
of  Trin.ColI.Ozon.  Second  Edition.  Square 
16nio.  &•.  6d. 

Tales  of  the  Ooda  and  Heroea.  By  the 
same  Author.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.8vo.5<. 

Tales  of  Thebea  and  Arsoa.  By  the  same 
Author.    Fcp.  8to.  i».  6d, 

The  Warden  :  a  Korel.  By  Ahthovt 
TuoLLOFB,    Crown  8to.  St.  GdL 

Bardhester  Towers:  a  Sequel  to  'The 
Warden.'  By  the  same  Author.  Crowu 
8to.6«. 

The  Six  Siatem  of  the  Valleys : 

an  Historical  Romance.  By  W.  Bbamlky- 
MoORB,  M.A.  Incumbent  of  Gerrard's  Cross, 
Bucks,  ynth  14  nittstralions  on  Wood. 
Crown  8to.  5$, 


Poetry  and  the  Drama. 


Moore's  Poetical  Works,  Cheapeft 

Editions  complete  in  1  voL  including  tlio 
Autobiographical  Prsfaces  and  Author's  la&i 
Notes,  which  are  still  copyright.  Crown 
8ro.  ruby  type,  with  Portrait,  7$.  M.  or 
People's  Edition,  !n  larger  type,  12a  6<f. 

M oora*a  Poetical  Worka,  as  above.  Library 
Edition,  medium  8vo.  with  Portrait  and    i 
Vignette,  2U.  or  in  10  toIs.  fcp.  St.  6d.  each.    I 

Tenniel's    Edition    of    Moore's 

l^dla  Rookk^  with  68  Wood  Engravinga 
fV-om  Original  Drawings  and  other  Illustra- 
tions.   Fcp.  4to.  2Ii. 

Moore's  I«alla  Bookh.  Stmo.  Plate,  i«. 
IGmo.  Vignette,  2s.  6(l.  Square  crown  8ro. 
with  18  Plates,  15s. 

Madise's  Edition  of  Moore's  Irish 

Mtiodk$,with  161  Steel  Plates  from  Original 
Dnwings.    Super-royal  8to.  Sit.  M. 

Moore*B  Irish  Malodiea,  Stmob  Pertrait, 
is.  16mo.  Vignette,  2s.  6d  Square  crown 
8to.  with  18  Plates,  21s. 


Southey's   Poetical   Works,  with 

the  Author's  last  Corrections  and  copyright 
Additiona  Library  Edition,  in  1  vol. 
medium  8ve.  with  Portrait  and  Vignette. 
14s.  or  in  10  toIs.  icp.  8s.  6<<.  each. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Borne ;  with  Ivry 

and  the  Armada  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Macaulat.    16mo.  4s.  6dL 

Iiord  Maoaiilay's  Z^ays  of  Ancient 
Rome.  With  90  lUustraUous  on  Woo<l. 
Original  end  from  the  Antique,  from 
Drawings  by  0.  ScRAnr.    Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

Poems.  By  Jbak  Iiiobu>w.  Sixth  Edi. 
tion.    Fcpw  8vo.  5s. 

Poetical  Works  of  Letitia  Elisa- 
beth Landon  (L.KL.)    2  Tola  lOmo.  lOs. 

Playtime  with  the  Poets :  a  Selec 

tion  of  the  beat  English  Poetry  for  the  use 
of  Children.    By  a  Ladt.    Crown  8to.  5s. 

The  Bevolutionary  Eplok*   By  the 

Rt.  Uon.  BsHjAMUf  DiaiiABU  .Fcp.  8ve.  5$. 
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Bowdler's  '^  Eamily    Shakspeaie, 

ch«Aper  Genuine  Edition,  complete  in  1  toI. 
Urge  type,  with  86  Woodcnt  Blastntiooii, 
price  14«.  or,  with  the  same  Illowsbaxmokb, 
in  6  pocket  Yola.  5m.  each. 


An  Bngliah  Tragedy ;  Mvy  Smait 

from  Sghilubb;  and  Mdlle.  De  BeUe  Isle, 
from  A.  DuHAS,— each  a  Play  in  5  Acts,  by 
Fbahgbs  An2ie  Kbmblb.    Post  8to.  12s. 


Rural  Sports,  ^c. 


EnoyolopeBdia  of  Bural  Sports ; 

a  Complete  Acconnt,  Historical,  Practical, 
and  DeacriptiTe,  of  Hunting,  Shooting, 
Fishing,  Badng,  &c  By  D.  P.  Biaimb. 
With  aboye  600  Woodcats  (30  from  Designs 
by  JoHH  Lk£ch).    8vo.  42s. 

CoL   Hawker's   Instructions   to 

Toong  Sportsmen  in  all  that  relates  to  Guns 
and  Shooting.  Revised  by  the  Aathor's  Son. 
Sqnare  crown  8yo.  with  Illastrations,  18s. 

Notes  on  Biile  Shooting.  By  Cap- 
tain Hkatoh,  AdjuUnt  of  the  Third  Man- 
chester RifleYolnnteer  Corps.  Fcp.8Y0. 2s.6<i> 

The  Dead  ShotyOrSportsmiin's  Complete 
Guide;  a  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Gnn, 
Dog-breaking,  Pigeon-shooting,  &c.  By 
Mabkihaf.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plates,  6s. 

The  COiase  of  the  Wild  Bed  Deer 

in  Deron  and  Somerset  By  0,  P.  Colltvs. 
With  Map  and  lUnitrations.  Square  crown 
Sto.  16s. 

The    Fly -Fisher's   Entomology. 

By  Altbkd  Rokalds.  With  coloured 
Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artifi- 
cial Insect  6th  Edition;  with  20  coloured 
Plates.    8yo.  14j. 

Hand-book  of  Angling ;  Tenefaing 

Fly-fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom-fishing,  Sal- 
mon-fishing; with  the  Natural  History  of 
Birar  Fish,  and  the  beat  modee  of  Catching 
them.  ByRPHBMBBA.    Fcp.  Woodcut*,  5«. 


The  Crioket  Field ;  or,  the  Hiatoiy 

and  the  Science  of  the  Game  of  Cricket  By 
J.  Ptcboft,  B  JL  Trin.  ColL  Qxon.  4tk 
Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

The  Crioket  Tator;  a  Treatise  exclnsxre^ 
Practical    By  the  same.    18mo.  Is. 

TheHorse's  Foot,andhowtokeep 

it  Sound.  By  W.  Miles,  Esq.  dtkSditk^, 
with  Illustrations.    Imp.  Sra  12s.  6d. 

A  Plain  Treatise  on  Horse^ahoeing.  By 
the  same  Author.  Post  8yo.  with  Illustra- 
tions, 2lc 

Gheneral  Bemarka  on  Btablea,  and  Bx- 
amples  of  Stable  Fittings.  By  the  asms. 
Imp.  8to.  with  18  Plates,  15s. 

The  Horse :  with  a  Treatise  on  Dnnght. 
By  WiLUAM  YouA^TT.  New  BditMB,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.  8ra  with  noflMions 
Woodcuts,  IDs.  6dL 

The  Dog.  By  the  same  Author.  Sra  with 
numerous  Woodcuts,  6«. 

The  Dog  in  Heallli  and  Diaooao. 

By  Stonshenob.  With  70  Wood  En- 
graYiDgs.    Square  crown  Svo.  16s. 

The  Greyhoimd.  By  the  same.  With 
many  Illustrations.   Square  crown  8to.  31s. 

The  Ox  ;  his  Diseases  and  iheir  Treat- 
ment: with  an  Essay  on  Paztnritioii  in  ths 
Cow.  By  J.  R.  DoBBOH,  MJLay.S.  Post 
8to.  with  Illustrations.  [  Jiisf  renfy. 
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Commerce^  Navigation^  and  Mercantile  Affairs. 


The  lAw  of  Kations  Considered 

as  Independent  Political  Communities.  By 
Travkbb  Twisa»  D.CL.  B^os  Professor 
of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
2  vols.  8vo.  80s.  or  separately.  Part  L  Peace, 
12«.  Pabt  II.  fFar,  18f. 

A  Dictionary,  Practical,  Theo- 
retical, and  Historical,  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Navigation.  By  J.  R.  M*Cul- 
u>cii,  Esq.   Svo.  with  Maps  and  Plans,  6O1. 

The   Study  of   Steam   and   the 

Blarine  Engine,  for  Tonng  Sea  Officers.  By 
3.  M.  Saxbt,  R.N.  Post  Svo.  with  87 
Diagrams,  6s.  Qd, 


A  IN'autioal  Dictionary,  defining 

the  Technical  Language  relative  to  the 
Building  and  Equipment  of  Sailing  Teasels 
and  Steamers,  &c  By  Abthur  Youno. 
Second  Edition ;  with  Plates  and  150  Wood- 
cuts.   8vo.  18s. 

A  Manual  for  Kaval  Cadets.    By 

J.  M<Nbil  Botd,  late  Captain  R.N.  Third 
Edition ;  with  240  Woodcuts,  and  11  coloured 
PUtea.    Post  8vo.  12s.  6dL 


*•*  Every  Cadet  in  the  Royal  Navy  is  required 
by  the  Regulations  of  the  Admiralty  to  have  a 
copy  of  this  woriL  on  his  entry  into  the  BTafy. 


Works  of  Utility  and  General  Information. 


Modem    Cookery    for 

Families,   reduced   to  a  System  of  Easy    ' 
Practice   in   a   Series   of   carefully- tested    i 
Receipts.    By  EuzA  Aoton.    Newly  re- 
vised and  enlarged ;  with  8  Plates,  Figures, 
and  150  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8to.  7s.  6d,  \ 

On  Food  and  its  Digestion;  an 

Introduction  to  Oietetica.  By  W.  Brintoit, 
MJ).  Physician  to  St  Thomas's  Hospital, 
Ac.    With  i8  Woodcuts.    Pott  Svo.  12s. 

Adulterationa  Detected ;  or.  Plain 

Instructions  for  the  Discovery  of  Frauds  in 
Food  and  Medicine.  By  A.  £L  Hassall, 
M.D.    Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  17s.  ^tL 

The  Vine  and  its  Fruit,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Production  of  WUm.  By  Jambs 
L.  DsmiAH.    Crown  8vo.  8s.  6dL 

Wine,  the  Vine,  and  the  Cellar. 

By  Thomas  G.  Shaw.  With  28  Illustra- 
tions on  Wood.    8vo.  16s. 

A  Practical  Treatiae  on  Brewing ; 

with  FormuliB  for  Pnhlio  Brswen,  and  In- 
structions for  Private  Families.  By  W 
Black.    8to.  10s.  6c{. 


Short  Whist ;  its  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Laws:  with  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassino, 
Ecart^  Cribbage,  and  Backgammon.  By 
Miyor  A.    Fcp.  8vo.  3$. 

Hints    on    Etiquette    and    the 

Usages  of  Society ;  with  a  Glance  at  Bad 
Habits.  Revised,  with  Additions,  by  a  Laot 
of  Rabk.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  Sd. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer;  a  Popular 
Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil  and 
CriminaL  19th  EditUm,  extuided  by  the 
Author ;  including  the  Acta  of  the  Sessions 
1862  and  1868.    Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  BdL 

The  Philosophy  of  Health;  or,  an 

Exposition  of  the  Physiological  and  Sanitary 
Conditions  conducive  to  Human  Longrrity 
and  Happiness.  By  Southwood  Sioth, 
U,D,  Eleventh  Edition,  revised  and  «i- 
larged  { with  New  Plates.  8vo.  IJwM  rm^. 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Manage- 

ment  of  their  Health  during  the  Period  of 
Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Boom.  By 
T.  Bull,  MJ>.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

TlM  Maternal  Management  of  Children 
in  Health  and  Disease,  By  the  sama 
Author.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 
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Notes  on  Hospitals.   Bj  Flobeitce 

NiOHTixoALB.    Third  Edition,  enlarged; 
with  18  Plana.    Poet  4ta  18«. 


C.  M.  Willich's  Popular  Tables 

for  Aacertaining  the  Yalae  of  Lifehold, 
Leasehold,  and  Charch  Property,  Renewal 
Finee,  &c;  the  Public  Fandt;  Annual 
Average  Price  and  Interest  on  Consols  from 
1781  to  1861  ;  Chemical,  Geographical, 
Astronomical,  Trigonometrical  Tables^  &c. 
Post  8va  10s. 


Thomson's    Tables  of   Interest, 

at  Three,  Four,  Four  and  a  Half,  and  Fire 
per  Cent,  irom  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thouand 
and  from  1  to  865  Days.    12ma  8s.  6d. 

Maiinder's  Treasury  of  Know- 
ledge and  Library  of  Reference :  eomprisiog 
an  English  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  a  Uni- 
versal Gazetteer,  a  Classical  Dictiooarj, 
a  Chronology,  a  Law  Dictionary,  a  Synopoi 
of  the  Peerage,  nseful  Table*,  &c  tcp. 
8to.  10s. 


General  and  School  Atlases. 


An  Elementary  Atlas  of  History 

and  Geography,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  Era  to  the  Present  Time,  in 
16  coloured  Maps,  chronologically  arranged, 
with  illustrative  Memoirs.  By  the  Key. 
J.  S.  Brewkr,  M.A.    Royal  8vo.  12s.  6d 

Bishop  Butler's  Atlas  of  Modem 

Geography,  in  a  Series  of  83  full -coloured 
Maps,  accompanied  by  a  complete  Alpha- 
betical Index.  New  Edition,  corrected  and 
enlarged.    Royal  6vo.  10s.  6(i 

Bishop  Butler's  Atlas  of  Ancient 

Geography,  in  a  Series  of  24  full-coloured 
Mape,  accompanied  by  a  complete  Accen- 
tuated Index.  New  Edition,  corrected  and 
enlarged.    Royal  Svow  I2f. 


School  Atlas  of  Physical,  Poli- 
tical, and  Commercial  Geography,  in  17 
full-coloured  Maps,  accompanied  by  de- 
scriptive Letterpress.  By  £.  Hughes. 
F.R.A.S.    Royal  8vo.  10s.  6d 

Middle-Class  Atlas  of   (General 

Geography,  in  a  Series  of  29  full-coloured 
Maps,  containing  the  most  recent  Tcrri^ 
torial  Changes  and  Discoveries.  By  Walter 
M*LsoD,  F.R.G.S.    4lo.  5i. 

Physical  Atlas  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland;  comprising  80  full-oolonrcd 
Maps,  with  illustrative  Letterpress,  forming 
a  concise  Synopsis  of  British  Physical  Geo- 
graphy. By  Walter  M*Lkod,  F.R.G.S. 
Fcp.  4to.  7s.  6dl 


Periodical  Publications. 


The  Edinburgh  Beview,  or  Cri- 
tical Journal,  published  Quarterly  in  Janu- 
ary, April,  July,  and  October.  8vo,  price 
Cs.  each  No. 

The    Qeologioal    Magasine,    or 

Monthly  Journal  of  Geology,  edited  by 
T.  Rupert  Joxes,  F.G.S.  assisted  by 
Hknrt  Woodward,  F.G.S.  8yo.  price 
U,(kL  each  No. 


Fraser's  Magasine  for  Town  and 

Country,  published   on    the   Ist   of  each 
Month.    8yo.  price  2s.  6d  each  No. 

The  Alpine  Journal:  a  Record  of 
Mountain  Adventure  and  Scientific  Obser* 
vatlon.  By  Members  of  the  Alpine  Club. 
Edited  by  H.  B.  Gsorqe,  M.A.  Published 
Quarterly,  May  81,  Aug.  31,  Not.  30,  Feb. 
28.    8vo.  price  Is.  6<f.  each  No. 


INDEX. 


Acton's  Modern  Cookery 19 

Aftemoonof  Life 14 

Alcock'o  Roudenct  in  Japsn. 15 

Alpine  Gnide  (The) 16 

Joomiicrhe) SO 

Apjohk'o  If unud  of  the  MeUlloidi 8 

Aftjkoo't  Biograpbiet  of  ScienU6c  Men  ....  4 

— ^  Popnbur  Astronomy 7 

—*—  Meteorological  Bsiayf' 7 

Arnold's  Manual  of  Bnf lith  Literature. ...  5 

AaicoTT'a  Kleroents  of  Pbyaics 8 

Atheratone  Priory  16 

ATKiNaoM'a  Papinian   4 

Atbl's  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge 18 

Bacox's  Basays,  by  Whatblt 4 

Life  and  Lettera,  by  Spbddino.  ...  8 

-~— •  Works,  by  BLLia,  SrsoDiKo,  and 

Hbath 4 

Bain  on  the  Bmotiona  and  Will 6 

on  the  Senaea  and  Intellect 6 

on  the  Study  of  Character 6 

BAiNBs'a  Bxplorationa  in  S.W.  Africa  ....  15 

BALL*a  Guide  to  the  Central  Alps 16 

Guide  to  the  Weatem  Alps 16 

Bat  ldon 's  Rents  and  Tillages 18 

BiBLBrscH's  Life  and  Nature  in  tbe  Alpa..  8 

BLACK'a  Treatise  on  Brewing 19 

Blacelbt  and  Fribdlamobr's  German 

and  BngUah  Dictionsry 6 

Blainb's  Rural  Sporta 18 

Blight's  Week  at  the  Land'a  Bnd 16 

Bou  RN  B*s  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Bngine. .  13 

Treatiie  on  the  Steam  Engine. ...  19 

BowoLBB's  Family  Shaksfbabb.. .,  18 

BoYO*s  Manual  for  Naval  CadeU 19 

Bea MLBT-MooRB'sSix SistSTS of  the  Valleys  17 
Be  A  NDB'a  Dictionary  of  Science,  Utenture» 

andArt 9 

Bba T  'a  (C.)  Education  of  the  Feelings 7 

»— — Pbilosophy  of  Necessity 7 

(Mrs.)  British  Empire 7 

BaBWBB*8  Atlss  of  History  and  Geography  90 

BaiKTON  on  Food  and  Digestion 19 

Bbistow's  Glossary  of  Mineralogy 8 

BaoDik'a  (Sir  C.  B.)  Psychological  Inquiries  7 

■ —Works. 11 

Browk's  Demonstrations  of  Microsoqiie 

Anatomy'. 10 

Browmb's  Exposition  of  tbe  89  Articles  ....  18 

Pentateuch  and  Slobistic  Psahna  IS 

Bucklb'b  History  of  Civilisation 9 

Bull's  Hints  to  Mothera 19 

■  Maternal  Management  of  Chiktren. .  19 

BuiiBBii*sAoalectaAnte-Nicnia 14 

-«- Ancient  Egypt 9 

HippolytusandhisAge 11 


Buksbn's  Fhllosopby  of  Vnirerial  History  14 
Buntan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  illustrated  by 

Bbnnstt 11 

Burkb's  Vicissitudes  of  Families 4 

BoTLBR'a  Atlaa  of  Ancient  Geography  ....  90 
Modem  Geography 20 

Cabinet  Lawyer. 19 

CALVBRT'a  Wife's  Manual  14 

Cats  snd  Fa  rli  s's  Moral  Emblems 11 

Chorsle  Book  for  England 15 

CoLBKso  (Bishop)  on  Pentateuch  and  Book 

of  Jof  hue IS 

Collyns  on   Stsg-Hunting  in  Devon  snd 

Somerset 18 

Commonplsce   Philosopher  in  Town    and 

Country 6 

Companions  of  my  Solitude 6 

Comnoton's  Handbook  of  Chemical  Ana- 
lysis   9 

Contansbau's  Pocket  French  snd  Eoglish 

Dictionary 5 

Practical  ditto 

Con TBBABB  andHowsoM's  Life  and  Epistles 

ofSt.Psol 14 

Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine  10 

Abridgment  of  ditto 10 

CoTTON'a  Introduction  to  Confirmation ....  14 

Cox's  Talcs  of  the  Great  Penian  War 2 

■          Tales  from  Greek  Mythology 17 

Tsiesofthe  Gods  and  Heroes. 17 

Ttdes  of  Thebes  and  Argos 17 

CRBRT'e  Encyclopedia  of  Civil  Engineering  19 

Crowb'i  History  of  France...... 2 

lyAuBioiiB's  History  of  the  Rcibrnsation  in 

the  time  of  Calvin 9 

Dead  Shot  (The),  by  Marksman 18 

Db  LA  RivB's  Treatiae  on  Electricity 8 

DsNMAN'a  Vine  and  iuFhiit 19 

Dm  TooQUBTiLLB'a  Democracy  in  America  9 

Diaries  of  a  Lady  of  QuaUty 8 

DiaRARLi's  Revolutionary  Epick U 

Dtxon*»  Faiii  Bbcrmeetues S 

DoBsoN  on  the  Ox 18 

DOllinobr's  Introduction  to  History  of 

Christianity  U 

Dovb's  Law  of  Storms 7 

Dotlb's  Chronicle  of  England I 

Edinburgh  Review  (The)  90 

BIUce,a  Tale 16 

Ellioott'b  Broad  and  Narrow  Way IS 

Commentary  on  Epheaiana . . . .  IS 

Destiny  of  the  Creature IS 

Lectures  on  Ufe  of  (Arist 13 
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IS    1 

IS    1 

IS    i 

Kllicott*s  Com  mental  7  on  Galatiani  .... 

Pastoral  Epist. 

PhiUpptans.&c. 

Theaaaloniana 

Essays  and  Reviews 14 

Essaya  on  Religion  and  Literature,  edited  by 

Manning 1-^ 

Essays  written  in  the  Intervals  of  Business  6 

Fairbairn'8    Application    of     Cast    and 

Wrooxbt  Iron  to  Bfeildiny 13 

-_ . Information  for  Engineers..  12 

Treatise  on  Mills  fc  Millwork  12 

First  Friendship  16 

FiTz  Roy's  Weather  Book   7 

FoRBTER*8  Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot S 

Few LK r's  Collieries  and  Colliers 12 

Fraser*s  Ma;;[azine  20 

FRsaHriKLD's  Alpine  Bywaya 16 

Tour  in  the  Grisona 16 

Friends  in  Council 6 

From  Matter  to  Spirit   6 

Fbouds*s  Uiatory  of  England 1 

Garratt's  Marvels  and  Mysteries  of  Instinct  9 

Geological  Ma^^axine  8,20 

GiLDERTand  Churchill's  Dolomite  Moun- 
tains    16 

Goodeve's  Klcincnts  of  Mechanism 11 

Gorlr's  Questionson  Brownb*8  Exposition 

of  the  39  Articles IS 

Gray's  Anatomy 10 

Grbrmb's  Manual  of  Coelenterata   8 

Manual  of  Protozoa   8 

GnoTB  on  Correlation  of  Physical  Forcea  . .  8 

Gryll  Grange 16 

Gwilt's  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture  ....  11 

Handhook  of  Angling,  Vy  Rphbmbra 18 

Uartwio's  Sea  and  its  Li\ing  Wonders. ...  9 

Tropical  World   9 

Ha8sall*s  Adulterations  Detected 19 

British  Freshwater  AlgK    9 

Hawker's  Instructions  to  Young  Sports- 
men    18 

Hbaton's  Notes  on  Rifle  Shooting 18 

Hblps's  Spanish  Conquest  in  America  ....  s 
Hbrsch  e l's  Essays  lh>m  the  Bdinhuxvh  and 

Quarterly  Reviews  9 

Outlines  of  Astronony 7 

HBWiTTon  the  Diseases  of  Women........  10 

HxNCHLirr's  South  American  Sketches.. ..  16 

Hind's  Canadian  Exploring  Expeditions  .•  15 

Explorationa  in  Labimdor 15 

Hints  on  Etiquette 19 

Holland's  Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology  6 

Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects . .  9 

Medical  Notes  and  Reflectiona  11 

Holmbs's  System  of  Surgery 10 

Hookbr   and  Walbbb-Armott's  British 

Flora 9 

HooPB b's  Medical  Dictionary 11 

Hobn  B*a  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures ....  13 
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